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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  HUSH  QUESTIONS — ^MB.  QRATTAN — LOBD 
GBENTILLE. 

AuoNG  the  illustrious  persons  referred  to  in  the  exor- 
dium of  the  following  speech,  as  having  on  former  oo- 
ca^ons  brought  the  state  of  Ireland  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Grattan  stands  the  foremost,  whether 
we  regard  the  history  of  his  political  life,  and  the  great 
services  which  he  rendered  his  native  country,  or  con- 
sider only  the  v«y  inferior  subject  of  his  rank  as  an 
orator.  He  it  was  who  chiefly,  after  the  Union,  sup* 
ported  ihe  Catholic  Question  when  he  entered  the 
Imperial  Parliament;  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
all  the  discussions  of  it,  and  of  subjects  connected  with 
it,  in  -which  {he  House  he.  belonged  to  had  been  en- 
gaged, up  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1820. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  statesman  or 
patriot,  in  any  ^e  of  the  world,  whose  fame  stands 
hi^er  for  his  public  services;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
name  any  one,  the  puril^  of  whose  reputation  has  been 
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4  INTRODUCTION. 

stained  by  so  few  fiiults,  and  the  lustre  of  whose  re- 
nown is  dimmed  by  so  few  imperfections.  From  the 
earliest  years  at  which  he  could  appear  upon  the  poli- 
tical st^,  he  devoted  himself  to  state  afiiurs.  While 
yet  in  the  prime  of  youth,  he  had  achieved  a  victory 
which  stands  at  tb«  bead  oi  the  triumphs  ever  won  hy 
a  patriot  for  his  country  in  modem  times ;  he  had 
effected  an  important  revolution  in  the  Government, 
without  violence  of  any  kind,  and  had  broken  chans  of 
the  most  degrading  kind,  by  which  the  injustice  and 
usurpation  of  three  centuries  had  bound  her  down.  Her 
immediate  gratitude  placed  him  in  ^  situation  of  inde- 
pendence, which  enabled  him  to  consecrate  the  remin- 
der of  his  days  to  her  service,  without  the  interruption 
of  profesfflonal  pursuits ;  and  he  continued  to  persevere 
IB  the  same  oourse  of  patriotism  narked  by  a  rare 
union  of  the  modentimi  whieh  ^rings  fnmi  coBitmed 
wisdom  and  virtiie,  with  the  firmness  and  the  zeal 
which  are  peouliar  to  geiuug.  No  factious  -  paiiisaii, 
makii^  devotion  to  the  public  cause  a  convenient  and 
a  safe  mask  lor  the  attuumi^it  of  his  selfi^  iotercste, 
whether  (rf  sordid  avarioe  or  <rf  crawling  arobrtioa,  ever 
found  in  Qrattan  eith»  an  instrument  or  an  accom[^ce. 
No  true  Mend  of  the  people,  inspired  with  a  generoua 
desire  of  extirpating  abuses,  and  of  extending  the  reigu 
of  freedom,  ever  c<»pphuned  of  GFatton's  slowness  to 
join  the  untarai^ed  banner  of  pi^otism.  No  advo- 
cate of  human  impFovement,  filled  with  the  sacred  zeal 
of  enlai^ng  the  enjoyments  or  elevating  the  oondition 
of  mankind,  was  ever  damped  in  his  aspirations  by 
Grattan's  coldness,  or  had  reason  to  wish  him  less  the 
advocate  of  IvdUtod,  and  more  the  friend  of  his  qteaes- 
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The  principal  battle  v^iich  Le  fought  for  his  natiTe 
Country  required  him  to  embrace  ever;  great  and  difit 
cult  question  of  dcHnestic  poUtiy ;  &>t  the  misrule  and 
(^p^eedon  eseroised  by  Kngland  over  the  Irish  people 
«xtended  to  all  their  commercial  dealings,  as  well  as 
to  their  pcAitic^  rights,  and  sought  to  fetter  their  trade 
by  a  cota:piSicaijeA  system  of  vesatious  regulations,  a4 
well  as  to  awe  their  legislators  by  an  assumption  of 
9aTere^;ntyj  and  to  impose  the  fetters  of  a  foreign  juris- 
diction npon  ihfi  administrati<m  of  justice  itself.  In  no 
part  of  tins  Tast  and  various  field  vrexe  Mr.  Grattan's 
powers  found  to  fkil,  or  his  acquirements  to  prove 
deficient ;  and  he  handled  the  detuls  of  fiscal  and  of 
mereantile  policy,  with  as  much  accuracy  and  as  great) 
address  as  he  brot^bt  to  the  discus^on  of  the  broader 
asA  easier  though  more  momentous  questaon — ^the  great 
question  of  National  Independence.  He  was  lefl^  on 
liie  achievement  of  ^  gi%at  trimnph,  in  possession  of 
as  brilliant  a  Mpdtation  SiB  man  could  derare ;  aad  it 
was  nosulUed'  t^  any  one  aot  either  of  &etiou3  violence, 
or  of  personal  meanness,  or  of  the  inconnstency  into 
which  overmuch  vehemence  in  the  pursuit  of  praise- 
worthy objects  is  wont  to  betray  even  the  mostvirtiKna 
meik  The  populur  &vour  which  be  enjoyed  to  so  ub- 
exampled  a  d^ree,  aad  in  such  unmeadored  profiision, 
was  in  a  ^ort  time  destined  to  suffer  w  intenuption, 
not  nnusoal  in  the  history  of  popular  leaders ;  aatd  for 
refiising  to  p»n  in  the  designs,  of  a  more  tium  doubtiiil 
ori^,  of  men  inferior  m  reputation  of  every  kind,  and' 
ofa  more  than  doubtfUl  honesty— men  who  proscrib- 
ed as  unworthy  of  the  people's  esteem  aUtthat  acknow^ 
le^ed  ffiiy  reetfai&ts  of  moderation — he  lived  to  aeb 
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himself  denounced  by  the  fectious,  reviled  by  the  un- 
principled, and  abandoned  by  their  dupes,  the  bulk  of 
the  very  nation  whose  idol  he  had  but  lately  been. 

The  war  with  France,  and  the  fear  of  revolutionary 
movements  at  home,  rendered  him  for  some  years  an 
alarmist ;  and  he  joined  with  those  who  supported  the 
hostilities  into  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Portland  seceders 
&om  the  Whig  party  unhappily  plunged  the  empire. 
But  he  carried  his  support  of  arbitrary  measures  at 
home  a  very  short  way,  compared  with  the  new  allies 
of  the  Government  in  England ;  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Irish  Ministry  during  and  after  the  Rebellion, 
found  in  him  an  adversary  as  uncompromidng  as  in 
the  days  of  his  most  strenuous  patriotism,  and  most 
dazzling  popularity.  Despairing  of  success  by  any  ef- 
forts of  the  party  in  Parliament,  he  joined  in  the  measure 
of  secession  adopted  by  the  English  Whigs,  hut  after 
a  manner  far  more  reconcileable  to  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  as  well  as  &r  more  efi^tive  in  itself  than  the 
absurd  and  inconsistent  cotu^e  which  they  pursued,  of 
retaining  the  office  of  representatives,  while  they  re- 
fused to  perform  any  of  its  duties,  except  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  personal  privileges.  Mr.  Grattan  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  opposition  vacated  their  seats  at 
once,  and  left  their  constituents  to  choose  other  dele- 
gates. When  the  Union  was  propounded,  they  again 
returned  to  their  posts,  and  offered  a  resistance  to  that 
measure,  which  at  first  proved  successful,  and  deferred 
for  a  year  the  accomplishment  of  a  measure  planned  in 
true  wisdom,  though  executed  by  most  corrupt  and  cor- 
ruptingmean»— a  measure  as  necessaryfbrthewell-being 
of  Ireland,  as  forthe  security  of  the  empire  at  large.    He 
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entered  the  Imperial  Puliament  in  1805,  and  coati- 
nued,  with  the  exception  of  the  question  upon  the 
Tenewal  of  the  war  in  1815,  a  constant  and  most 
powerful  coadjutor  of  the  Whig  party,  refiising  office 
when  they  came  into  power  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  but 
lending  them  a  strenuous  support  upon  all  great  ques- 
tions, whether  of  English  policy  or  of  Irish,  and  shew- 
ing himself  most  conspicuously  above  the  mean  and 
narrow  spirit  that  would  confine  a  statesman's  exer- 
tions to  the  questions  which  interest  one  portion  of  the 
empire,  or  with  which  his  own  fame  in  former  times 
has  been  more  peculiarly  entwined. 

Among  the  orators,  as  among  the  stateanen  of  his 
age,  Mr.  Grattan  occupies  a  place  in  the  foremost 
rank ;  and  it  was  the  age  of  the  Pitts,  the  Foxes,  and 
the  Sheridans.  His  eloquence  was  of  a  very  high  or- 
der, all  but  of  the  very  highest,  and  it  was  eminently 
original.  In  the  constant  stream  of  a  (Action  replete 
with  epigram  and  point-^-a  stream  on  which  floated 
gracefully,  because  naturally,  flowers  of  various  hues, — 
was  poured  forth  the  closest  reasoning,  the  most  Imni- 
nous  statement,  the  most  persuasive  display  of  all  the 
motives  that  could  influence,  and  of  all  the  details  that 
could  enlighten  his  audience.  Often  a  different  strain 
was  heard,  and  it  was  declamatory  and  vehement — or 
pity  was  to  be  moved,  and  its  pathos  was  touching  as 
it  was  simple — or,  above  all,  an  adversary  sunk  in 
baseness,  or  covered  with  crimes,  was  to  be  punished 
or  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  storm  of  the  most  terrible 
invective  raged,  with  all  the  blights  of  sarcasm,  and  the 
thunders  of  abuse.  The  critic,  led  away  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  unable  to  do  more  than  feel  with  the  audi- 
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eww^  could  is  these  cases,  ereuwhen  he  came  to  reflect 
and  to  judges  find  often  noting  to  reprehend ;  seldom 
in  any  esse  mure  than  the  excess  of  epigntm,  which 
had  jet  become  w  natnial  to  the  orator,  that  his  ugu- 
ment  and  his  nanntiT^  and  even  his  sagacious  un- 
fi^diDg  of  principles,  seemed  Bpontaneomi;  to  clt^e 
tbetneelTes  in  the  most  pointed  tetseness,  and  most 
ajpi  and  felicitous  antitheses.  From  the  &ult8  of 
his  eoontr^r's  eloquence  he  irai^  geoeraUj  i^teakii^, 
free.  Occasionally  an  over  fi)ndneffi  for  vehement 
Kcpression,  an  exaggeration  of  passion,  or  an  aS^ir 
sive  appeal  to  Heaven,  mi^t  he  noted;  very  rarely 
a  loaded  use  oi  figures,  uid  more  raxdy  still,  of 
figrires  broken  and  mixed.  But  the  perpetual  strivii^ 
after  fiu^-fetc^ied  qiuuntness ;  the  disdaining  to  say  any 
(me  thii^  in  an  easy  and  natural  style ;  the  eontempt 
oi  that  nde,  aa  true  in  rhetoric  as  in  conduct,  that  it  is 
wise  to  do  common  things  in  the  conmioa  way ;  the 
affectation  of  excessive  feeling  upon  all  things,  without 
regard  to  their  relative  importance ;  the  making  any 
ocoauon,  even  the  moet  fitted  to  rouse  genuine  and  na- 
toral  feeling,  a  mere  matter  of  theatrical  display — all 
these  fiulings,  by  which  so  many  oratorical  reputatiexts 
have  been  bUghted  among  a  people  &mou8  for  their 
almost  universal  oratorical  genius,  were  looked  ibr  in 
vain  when  Mr.  Grattan  rose,  whether  in  the  senate  of  his 
native  country,  or  in  that  to  wlueh  he  was  transferred 
by  the  Union.  And  if  he  had  some  peculiarity  of  out- 
ward a|^>earance,  as  a  low  and  awkward  pawn,  in  which 
he  resembled  the  first  of  orators,  and  even  of  manner, 
in  which  he  had  not  like  him  made  the  defects  of  na- 
ture yield  to  severe  culture ;  so  had  he  one  excellence 
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<^tbe  very  highest  order,  ia  which  he  maj  be  truly  said 
tahave  left  all  the  oaioTS  of  modern  times  behind — ^the 
serere  abeiioeace  which  rests  satisfied  with  striking  the 
decisive  blow  in  a  word  or  two,  not  weakening  its  effects 
by  repetition  and  ezpaiD3ion,-~«nd  aitother  excellence 
higher  still,  in  which  no  orator  of  any  age  is  hid  equal, 
the  eaiy  and  copioos  flow  of  most  profound,  sagacious^ 
and  or^jinal  principles,  enumerated  in  terse  and  sink- 
ing, but  appro{Hriate  langu^.  To  g^ve  a  sample  <^ 
this  latter  peculiarity  would  be  less  easy,  and  would 
occi^  more  space;  but  of  the  former,  it  may  be 
truly  sud  that  Dante  himself  nerer  (Ktiyured  up  a  strik- 
ing, a  pathetic,  and  aa  appropnate  image  in  fewer  words 
thjm  Mr.  Grattan  employed  to  describe  his  relation 
towards  Irish  independence,  wb^i,  allu^ng  to  its  rise 
in  1782,  and  its  fall  twenty  years  later,  he  said,  "  I  sat 
by  its-cradle — I  followed  its  hearse." 

In  {Hrivate  life  he  was  without  a  stain,  whether  of 
t^nper  or  of  principle ;  singuJarly  amiable,  as  well  as 
of  unblemished  purity  in  all  the  relations  of  iamily  and 
of  society ;  of  manners  as  full  of  generosity  as  they 
were  free  from  affectatioo ;  of  conrersatiwi  as  much 
seasoned  with  spirit  and  impregnated  with  knowled^^ 
as  it  was  void  of  all  harshness  and  gall.  Whoev^ 
heard  him  in  private  society,  and  marked  the  calm- 
tone  of  Ins  judicious  counsel,  the  profound  wisdom  of 
his  sagacious  observations,  the  unceasing  felicity  of  his 
expresdons,  the  constant  variety  and  brilliancy  of  his 
illustrations,  could  well  suppose  that  he  had  conversed 
with  the  orator  whose  wit  and  whose  wisdom  enlight- 
ened and  guided  -the  senate  of  bis  country ;  but  in  the 
playful  hilarity  of  the  companion,  his  unbroken  serenity. 
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his  unruffled  good  nature,  it  would  indeed  have  been  a 
difficult  thing  to  recognise  the  g^ant  of  debate,  whose 
awful  energies  had  been  hurled,  nor  jet  exhausted, 
upon  the  Corrys,  the  Duignans,  and  the  Floods.* 

The  signal  failure  of  the  latter,  when  transplanted  to 
the  English  Parliament,  suj^sts  a  reference  to  the 
same  passage  in  the-  life  of  Mr.  Grattan.  Men  were 
Tariously  inclined  to  conjecture  upon  his  probable  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  singularity  of  his  external  appearance, 
and  his  manner  of  speaking,  as  well  as  his  action,  so 
unusual  in  the  English  Parliament,  made  the  event 
doubtful,  for  some  time,  during  his  speech  of  1805.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  those  surrounding  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
foretold  "  that  it  would  not  do."  That  great  debater 
and  experienced  judge  is  said  to  have  for  some  mo- 
ments partaken  of  the  doubts,  when  the  hasty  execu- 
tion of  some  passage,  not  perhaps  marked  by  the  au- 
dience at  lai^,  at  once  dispelled  them ;  and  he  pro- 
nounced to  his  neighbours  an  authoritative  and  decisive 
sentence,  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  House  and 
of  the  country  forthwith  affirmed. 

This  illustrious  patriot  died  a  few  days  after  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  at  the  begplnning  of  June  1820,  having 
come  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in  a  dying  state, 
to  attend  his  Parliamentary  duties.    A  request  was 


*  It  i»  iiIwB]r»  a  matter  of  difficult;  to  draw  the  character  of  a  person  who 
belongs  to  anotber,  and,  in  some  partiEulara,  a  very  different  counliy.  Tbia 
has  been  felt  in  making  the  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Oraltap;  an<t 
whoever  bas  read  the  moat  live);  and  pietiuesque  piece  of  Biography  that  waa 
ever  giren  to  the  world,  Mr.  C.  Phillips'  BecoUections  of  Currsn,  will  join  in 
the  regret  here  expressed,  that  the  present  work  did  not  full  into  hands  so  able 
to  peiform  it  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  constant  occapalion  con»er]uent  upon 
great  professional  eminence,  hag  unfortunately  withdrawn  him  from  the  walks 
of  literature,  in  which  he  waa  so  remarkaUy  fitted  to  ahine. 
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made  to  his  iamily,  that  his  remaios  might  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  instead  of  being  conveyed  for  in- 
tennent  to  Ireland;  and  this  having  been  complied 
with,  the  obsequies  were  attended  by  all  the  more 
distii^^shed  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlmment. 
The  letter  containiog  the  request  was  signed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  The  beauty  of  its  chaste 
composition  was  much  and  justly  admired  at  the  time; 
but  little  wonder  was  excited  by  it,  when  the  author 
came  to  be  known.  It  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  whom  this  country  has  produced, 
as  well  as  one  of  its  finest  prose  writers ;  who  to  this 
unstable  fame  adds  the  more  imperishable  renown  of 
being  also  one  of  the  most  liberal  men,  and  most  uu- 
cinnpromisiDg  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  who 
have  appeared  in  any  age.  The  rare  fehcity  of  our 
times,  in  possessing  two  individuals  to  whom  this  de- 
scription  might  be  applied, — Rogers  and  Campbell, — 
alone  makes  it  necessary  to  add  that  the  former  b  here 
meant. 

"  Filled  with  veneration  for  the  diaracter  of  your 
£tther,  we  venture  to  express  a  wish,  common  to  us 
vlth  many  of  those  who  most  admired  and  loved  him, 
that  what  remains  of  him  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue among  us. 

"  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  deprive  the 
empire  of  his  services,  while  he  was  here  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  sacred  edifice  where  great  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  British  dominions  have  been  for  ages 
interred.  We  are  desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  join- 
ing in  the  due  honour  to  tried  virtue  and  genius.  Mr. 
Grattan  belongs  to  us  also,  and  great  would  be  our 
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coDsofarlion  were  we  penoitted  to-  foQcnr  him  to  the 
grave,  and  to  place  him  where  he  would  not  have  been 
unwilling  to  lie — hj  the  side  of  his  illustrious  feUow- 
labourers  in  the  canse  of  freedom." 

After  Mr.  Grattan,  it  would  be  i^fficult  to  point  out 
an;  person  to  whom  the  great  and  fimdaimental  ques- 
tion of  bish  Poticj,  tuid  the  cause  of  religious  liberty 
in  general,  was  so  nnick  indebted  as  Lord  GxeuTille  ;* 
while  in  the  sacrifices  which  he  made  to  it,  he  certainly 
much  exceeded  Mr.  Grattui  himself.  He  was  enabled 
to  render  this  valuable  service  to  his  country,  not  more 
by  his  natural  abilities,  which  were  of  a  very  high  or- 
der, sound  judgment,  extraordinary  memory,  an  almost 
preternatural  power  of  application,  and  by  the  rich 
stores  of  knowledge  which  those  eminent  qualities  had 
put  him  in  possession  of,  than  by  the  accidental  circum- 
stances in  his  previous  history  and  present  position — 
his  long  experience  in  officet  which  had  tried  and  ma^ 
tured  his  talents  in  times  of  unexmnpled  difficulty — 
his  connexion  with  Mr.  Pitt,  both  in  the  kindred  of 
blood  and  of  place,  so  w^  fitted  to  conciliate  the  Tory 
party,  or  at  all  events  to  disarm  their  hostility,  and  luU 
their  suspicions — above  all,  the  well-kno^Ti  and  steady 


*  The  plan  of  tbii  nork  of  coune  precludes  all  reFennce,  it  Icaat  ill  de- 
tailiiii  refeTencF,  lo  tbe  conduct  and  tbe  nieriU  oF  living  itateimen.  But  for 
thii  an  ample  field  would  be  opened,  in  which  to  eipaliste  upon  tbe  transcend- 
ent neTTicea  o(  Lord  Qnj,  and  the  ample  BacHGoei  whicb  he  made,  donng  (he 
greater  part  of  bia  political  life,  tu  the  rigbt*  and  iha  intercata  of  the  Irish 
people.  Lord  Wellealey's  services  in  the  same  cause,  it  ia  alio,  for  tbe  same 
reason,  impoaiJUe  to  enter  upon,  further  than  to  remind  tha  reader,  tbat  aftn 
having  slmoiit  brgun  life  as  ibe  aiivocntc  of  tbe  CHlholic  ctaime,  he,  and  afrer 
him  Lord  Angleiiey,  Grst  act  the  example  to  succeeding  Viceroyo,  at  ruling 
Irdand  with  the  moGt  perfect  juatice  to  ail  parties,  and  holding  the  balancs  of 
favour  between  Cutbollc  anil  Froteatant,  Cbarcbman  and  Dissenter,  even,  with 
a  stead]'  hand. 
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of  himself  and  his  foinily  to  the  piinriples 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Church  <^  England. 

When,  therefere,  he  quitted  power  with  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1801,  rather  than  abandon  the  Catholic  Emandpa- 
tiwi,  title  canTing  of  which  had  only  a  year  before 
been  held  out  as  one  of  the  principal  ol^ects  of  the 
Union ;  and  v^n,  in  180^  he  peremptorily  re&sed  to 
join  Mr.  Htt  in  resuming  office,  unless  a  Ministry  should 
be  formed  upon  a  basis  wide  enough  to  comprehend  the 
Whig  party,  the  cause  of  Hberat,  tolerant  principles, 
but  above  idl,  the  Iridi  question,  gained  an  able  sup- 
porter, whose  aceesnon,  whedier  his  intrinsic  or  acci- 
dental qualities  w»«  considered,  might  justly  be  es* 
teemed  beyond  all  price.  The  fiiends  of  civil  and  reli- 
gions fiberty  duly  valued  t^is  nH>st  importai^  accession, 
«od  the  dutii^uisked  statesman  whom  they  now  account- 
ed as  one  of  tiMttr  nost  powerful  duunpions,  and  trusted 
u  one  of  their  most  worthy  leaders,  amply  repaid  the 
emfidence  reposed  in  him,  by  the  steady  and  disinter- 
ested devotion  which,  with  his  (iaracterislac  integrity 
and  finuBess,  he  gave  to  the  cause.  Taking  office  with 
Mr.  Fox,  and  placed  at  l^e  head  of  the  (xovemment, 
upon  the  deaith  (tf  that  great  man  he  peremptorily  and 
with  bare  oonrtesy,  r^ected  all  the  overtures  of  the 
King  to  separate  firom  the  Whigs,  and  rejoin  his  ancient 
alUes  (rf'the  Pitt  school  Soon  afterwards,  in  firm  union 
wHh  the  reBiakis  of  the  Fox  party,  he  carried  the  abo- 
fition  of  ^e  i^ve  Trade,  and  retired  from  power,  rather 
than  bmd  himself  not  to  press  the  Catholic  Emancipaticm 
upon  the  namiw^mijided  though  conscientious  Prince 
whom  he  served.  Contimm^  in  dtme  alliance  with 
the  Whige,  be  shaved  with  them  the  frowns  of  the 
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Court,  and  the  habitiial  exclusiou  from  office  which 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  their  portioD  in  pubHc 
life.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  abided  b;  his  declared  opinions  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  Question,  alone  prevented  him  from 
presiding  over  the  councils  of  his  country,  during,  at 
the  least,  twenty  years  of  his  life.  They  who  have 
come  to  the  ^d  of  the  liberal  cause  only  when  its  suc- 
cess made  an  adhesion  to  it  the  road  to  Court  iavour, 
with  all  its  accompaniments  of  profits  and  of  power,  have 
a  very  different  account  of  mutual  obligation  to  settle 
with  their  country,  from  that  which  Lord  GrenvUle 
could  at  any  time  since  his  retirement  have  presented, 
hut  disdained  ever  even  to  hint  at.  But  they  who, 
after  his  powerful  advocacy,  his  inflexible  integrity, 
his  heavy  sacrifices,  had  all  but  carried  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, have  come  forward  to  finish  the  good  work,  and 
have  reaped  every  kind  of  gratification  from  dwng 
their  duty,  instead  of  making  a  sacrifice  of  their  inter- 
ests like  him,  would  do  well,  while  they  usurp  all  the 
glory  of  these  successes,  to  recollect  the  men  whose 
labours,  requited  with  proscription,  led  the  way  *» 
comparatively  insignificant  exertions,  still  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  individuals,  than  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  endowments  of  this  eminent  statesman's  mind 
were  all  of  a  useful  and  commanding  sort — sound  sense, 
steady  memory,  vast  industry.  His  acquirements  were 
in  the  same  proportion  valuable  and  lasting — a  thorou^ 
acquaintance  with  business  in  its  principles,  and  in  its 
details;  a  complete  mastery  of  the  science  of  politics, 
as  well  theoretically   as  practically  ;  of  late  years  a 
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perfect  familmril^  with  political  economy,  and  just 
appredation  of  Its  importaDce;  an  early  and  most 
exteosive  knowledge  of  classical  literature,  which  he 
improved  instead  of  abandoQing,  to  the  close  of  his  life ; 
a  taste  fonned  upon  those  chaste  models,  and  of  which 
his  lighter  compositions,  his  Greek  and  Latin  verses, 
bore  testimony  to  the  very  last.  His  eloquence  was 
of  a  pl^n,  masculine,  commanding  cast,  which  neglected 
if  it  did  not  despise  ornament,  and  partook  in  the  least 
possible  degree  of  ^cy,  while  its  declamaticKQ  was 
often  alike  powerftil  with  its  reasoning  and  its  state- 
ment The  faults  of  his  character  were  akin  to  some 
of  the  excellencies  which  so  greatly  distinguished  it. 
His  firmness  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  obstinacy ;  his 
confidence  in  the  principles  he  held  v/ere  not  immized 
with  contempt  for  those  who  differed  with  him ;  his 
unbending  honesty  and  straightforward  course  of  deal- 
ing with  all  men  and  all  subjects,  not  unfrequently  led 
him  to  neglect  those  courtesies  which  facilitate  political 
aod  personal  intercourse,  and  that  spirit  of  conciliation 
which,  especially  in  a  mixed  government  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  party,  sometimes  enables  men  to  win  a  way 
which  they  cannot  force  towards  the  attainment  of  im- 
portant objects.  Perhaps  his  most  unfortunate  preju- 
dices were  those  which  he  had  early  imbibed  upon  cer- 
f^  matters  of  eccl^astical  polity,  and  which  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  his  connexion  with  Oxford  as 
Chancellor,  strengthened  to  the  exclusion  of  the  re- 
fonning  spirit  carried  by  him  into  all  institutions  <^  a 
merely  secular  kind.  Upon  the  Parliamentary  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  he  had  no  such  alarms  or 
scruples;  and  although  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
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have  refonned  it  mutii  more  gradiudiy  than  the  long; 
Aeh.y  of  the  great  measure  rendered  ultimately  neces- 
sary, it  it  equally  clear  that  be  votUd  have  stopt  short 
of  no  improTement  which  could  be  required,  merely 
because  it  was  a  change.  Fw  he  was  in  this  greatest 
qu^ty  of  a  statesman,  pre-eminently  distiugoished, 
that  as  he  neither  would  yield  up  his  judgment  to  the 
damomrs  of  the  people,  nor  si^r  himself  to  be  seduced 
by  the  infln^ioe  of  the  Court,  so  would  he  never  sub 
mit  his  reason  to  the  empire  of  prejudice,  or  own  the 
sajHremaey  of  autiiority  and  tradition.  "  Reliqui  sunt, 
qui  mortui  sunt,  L.  Torquatos,  quern  tu  non  tarn  cito 
thetorem  dixisseat  «tn  non  deerat  oratio,  quam,  ut 
GTseci<tieunt,To^n-ww.  Enmt  in  eo  plurimse  litterse,  nee 
esB  Tulgares,  sed  interiores  quiedam  et  reconditie; 
divina  memoria,  summa  verbonun  et  gravitas  et  ele- 
guitia :  atque  heec  omnia  vitie  decorabat  dignitas  et 
integritas.  Plena  Utteratoe  senectutis  oratio.  Quanta 
severitas  in  vultft !  Quantum  pondus  in  verbis ! 
Quam  nihil  non  confflderiU>nm  exibat  ex  ore!  ^€- 
unus  de  isto,  ne  augeamus  dolorem.  Nam  et  prseteri- 
tomm  recM^tio  est  acerba,  et  acerbior  expectatio 
reliquMTira."* 
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SPEECH. 


I  HAVE,never,  Sir,  risen  to  address  tbfs  House  under  a 
feeling  of  greater  anxiety  than  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. When  I  recollect  the  vast  ability  on  both  eddes 
of  the  House,  which  has,  at  different  times,  been  em- 
ployed upon  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the 
prayer  of  this  petition,*  and  the  multitude  of  persons  in 
Ireland  who  are  earnestly  looking  to  the  result  of  the 
discussion ;  when  I  consider  even  the  strength  of  the 
case  committed  to  my  charge ;  and  more  than  all,  when  I 
survey  the  present  state  of  the  sister  kingdom—it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  I  feel  somewhat  overawed  at 
contemplating  the  task  which  1  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  undertake.  The  petitioners  themselves  have  rendered 
the  performance  of  it  incalculably  more  difficult ;  for, 
whereas,  when  the  Catholic  question  was  discussed,  the 
af&irs  of  Ireland,  and  the  intolerant  and  injudicious 


■  Mi.  Brongtuin  bad,  o>  ■  foraet  daf ,  prcBcnled  tfaa  Petitioo  of  tbe  Rom 
Cvtbolici  of  Irrland,  complnliiing  of  Unequal  AdminUu-ation  of  the  Law,  ■ 
be  ibii  nigbt  began  bU  Spteeb  \>y  having  it  entered  aa  read. 
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scheme  of  policy  long  pursued  there,  had  been  constant 
matters  of  debate,  and  had  been  handled  by  the  ablest 
men,  in  every  different  form  in  which  they  could  he 
shaped  by  talents  and  ingenuity ;  and  whereas  the  great 
desideratum  now  is,  to  supply  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  the  practical  effect  of  that  system  ?" — 
to  solve  this  difficulty,  "  How  do  the  penal  laws  operate 
in  Ireland,  not  merely  upon  individuals  of  rank  ex- 
cluded from  the  higher  offices  of  the  state,  but  upon  all 
classes,  from  the  loftiest  to  the  lowest  ?"  and  whereas 
the  petitioners,  in  the  very  title  of  their  representation 
of  grievance,  complained  of  "  inequality  in  the  adrai- 
'  nistration  of  the  law,"  yet  they,  who  of  all  others,  are 
able  to  give  the  best  information — to  afford  the  clearest 
solution — to  stop  the  mouth  of  such  as  maintain  that 
there  is  no  practical  evil,  by  shewing  that  justice  is  not « 
equally  administered,  and  by  ^ving  facts  in  detail — 
the  petitioners,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  merits 
of  their  own  case,  deeply  feeling  the  grievances  xmder 
which  they  labour,  and  having  daily  and  hourly  expe- 
rience of  the  consequences  of  the  present  system,  have 
nevertheless  omitted  all  statement  of  particulars,  and 
have  confined  themselves  merely  to  general  declara- 
tions. I  make  this  a  ground  of  complaint,  certainly 
not  from  myself  gainst  the  petitioners,  but  from  my- 
self on  their  behalf,  because  they  thus  send  me  into  court, 
as  it  were,  briefless,  where  I  am  required  to  answer 
all  objections,  without  beii^  furnished  by  them  with  the 
means  of  doing  so.  I  am  thus  reduced  to  one  of  two 
alternatives — either  I  must  undertake  the  hopeless  task 
of  again  going  over  the  ground  repeatedly  trodden  by 
the  greatest  men ;  or  I  must  attempt,  what  is  perhaps 
yet  more  hopeless,  to  supply  the  defects  in  th§  case  that 
has  been  entrusted  to  my  hands. 

I  take  the  cause  of  this  oversight  to  be  this — the 
petitioners  do  not  g^ve  the  House  credit  for  knowing  so 
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little  of  the  present  state  of  IrelaDd;  they  assume  that 
the  House  knows  what  it  does  not  know — ^that  it  is 
aware  of  facts  which  might  be  proved  at  the  bar,  to  shew 
that  justice  is  not  equally  administered  to  all  classes  in 
&eland.  When  parties  enter  a  court  of  justice  in  this 
country,  (for  in  this  country  they  happily  are  courts  of 
justice),  rich  and  poor  are  treated  with  the  same  impar- 
tiati^.  The  law,  thank  God,  is  administered  equally 
to  both.  But  the  petitioners,  feeling,  and  well  know- 
ing the  existence  of  the  melancholy  facts  on  which 
they  rely,  no  more  thought  of  introducing  them  into 
their  statement,  than  any  petitioner  in  this  kingdom 
would  take  upon  himself  to  explain  and  expound  the 
excellence  of  our  own  judicial  system.  A  petitioner  in 
this  country  would  never  dream  of  telling  the  House 
that  juries  are  not  packed — that  judges  are  decorous, 
and  never  sacrifice  the  rights  of  parties  to  a  ribald 
joke — that  Chancellors  hold  even  the  balance  of  jus- 
tice between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Episcopalians 
and  Dissenters — that  here  the  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
vn\l  never  think  of  striking  a  gentleman  out  of  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  because  he  is  a  sectary,  as 
has  been  done  in  Ireland — the  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
there,  admitting  that  in  so  doing  he  had  been  guilty  of 
an  act  of  gross  injustice,  and  yet  eight  years  afterwards 
repeating  it.  In  England,  in  administering  the  law  to  a 
creditor  against  his  debtor,  we  should  never  think  of 
inquiring,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  able  to  bribe  an 
under-sherijf.  In  Ei^land,  the  king's  writ  runs  into  all 
parts  of  every  county.  Here  there  is  no  detached 
comer,  no  land  of  Goshen,  where  some  little  ty- 
rant dares  to  r^se  bis  Rag  in  defiance  to  the  orders 
of  his  liege  lord  the  King.  Our  courts  are  open  to 
the  poorest  suppliant ;  and  however  humble  or  unpro- 
tected, he  has  an  equal  chance  with  his  titled  adver- 
sary ;■  nay,  though  he  even  were  addicted  to  sectarian 
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opinions,  instead  of  paying  his  devotions*  in  the  cathedral. 
The  reverse  of  all  this  obbuns  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  so 
well  known  there,  that  the  Irish  who  feel  the  evil  daily, 
never  think  of  describing  its  details. 

The  petitioners  are  in  themselves  a  most  important 
class,  and  they  represent  many  thousands;  for  the 
petition  would  have  been  signed  by  tens  of  thousands, 
had  a  few  more  days  been  allowed.  The  signatures 
already  obtained  are  from  persons  of  commanding 
influence,  who  speak  the  sense  of  six  millions  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  who  are  strongly  persuaded,  that 
the  law  in  Ireland  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  in  England 
— ^that  he  would  be  guilty,  not  of  extravagant  flat- 
tery merely,  but  of  intolerable  mockery,  of  gross  and 
ridiculous  irony,  who  should  attempt  to  compare  the 
two.  They  fee!  that  the  law  is  not  equally  admin- 
istered to  all  classes  in  point  of  rank ;  and  that  it 
is  still  more  unequal,  and  still  less  &ir  and  impartial, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dealt  out  among  the 
adherents  of  conflicting  religious  sects.  From  the  ful- 
ness of  the  evidence  they  possess,  because  it  is  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,  they  have  omitted  the 
insertion  of  all  details,  giving  the  House  credit  for 
knowing  that -of  which  it  is  ignorant.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  petitioners,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  who  really  are  now  at 
your  bar,  have  suppressed  the  most  important  &cts. 
In  the  inten^ty  of  their  sufferings,  they  have  lost, 
as  it  were,  the  articulate  language  of  remonstrance, 
and  have  had  recourse  rather  to  exclamations  of 
despur,  and  those  exclamations  have  been  follow- 
ed in  some  instances,  by  acts  of  open  ag^jession ; 
for  exclamations  of  despair  are  the  forerunners  of 
such  acts,  and  often  at  too  short  a  distance.  Fore- 
runners I  perhaps  ought  not  to  say ;  for  while  I 
am  speaking,  these  outrage  are  going  on,  and  it  is 
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impossible  for  any  man  to  be  so  little  acquainted 
with  these  transactions,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  I  am 
guilty  of  any  thing  but  exaggeration,  when  I  take 
upon  mjself  to  assert  that,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
Ireland  has  never  been  in  a  more  alarming  state.  Of 
what,  in  the  first  instance,  do  the  Romoa  Catholic 
petitioners  complain  ?  They  say,  that  the  laws  are  in 
themselves  unequal,  and  that  the  inequality  is  aggra^ 
vated  by  the  incidental  circumstance,  not  perhaps 
necessarily,  but  naturally,  connected  with  the  inequality 
of  t^e  lavs,  of  a  still  more  grossly  partial  adminis- 
tration. In  my  view,  a  mere  representation  of  this 
kind,  by  a  large  body  of  the  king's  subjects,  makes  a  suffi- 
cient pritna  fade  case.  If  they  demand  inquiry  and 
call  for  redress,  that  alone  ought  to  be  enough  to  in- 
duce Parliament  to  lend  the  petitioners  a  fevourable 
ear.  But  the  House  is  not  left  to  this,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  detwl  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners. 
It  is  only  neediiil  to  con^der  the  state  of  that  law 
which,  though  not  necessarily,  naturally  leads  to  an 
unequal  adnumstration,  in  order  to  persuade  any  one 
that  as  long  as  men  retain  their  natures,  the  law  which 
creates  an  inequality  in  religious  sects  cannot  be  equally 
administered.  The  law  at  present  separates  the  king's 
subjects  into  two  classes ;  it  severs  those  who  ought  to 
be  as  brothers  under  the  same  paternal  government, 
and  makes  them  foes.  The  law  of  England  views  the 
subjects  of  the  realm  as  brotiiers,  and  the  king  as  their 
common  parent ;  but  the  law  of  Ireland  holds  a  language 
widely  di^rent.  It  marshals  man  against  man,  faction 
against  faction,  sect  against  sect.  It  employs  reli^ous 
tenets  on  the  one  hand  to  foment  (if  it  were  not  to  pro- 
&ne  the  word)  reli^ous  animosities  on  the  other.  The 
law  of  England  esteems  all  men  equal.  It  is  sufficient  to 
be  bom  within  the  king's  allegiance,  to  be  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  the  loftiest  subject  of  the  land  eigoys.    None 
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are  disqualified  by  it ;  and  the  only  distinction  is  be- 
tween natural  born  subjects  and  aliens.  Such,  indeed,- 
was  the  liberality  of  our  system  in  times  which  we  call 
barbarous,  but  from  which,  in  these  enlightened  days, 
it  might  be  well  to  take  a  hint,  that  if  a  man  were 
even  an  aUen  bom,  he  was  not  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  law  holds 
a  directly  opposite  doctrine.  The  sect  to  which  a  man 
belongs — ^the  cast  of  his  religious  opinions — ^the  form 
in  which  he  worships  his  Creator — are  the  grounds  on 
which  the  law  separates  him  from  his  fellows,  and 
condemns  him  to  endure  a  system  of  the  most  cruel 
injustice.  Not  only  this,  but  on  the  very  same  grounds 
and  with,  if  possible,  less  right — with,  if  possible, 
more  impolicy — and  with,  if  possible,  greater  cruelty, 
— it  leagues  him  against  all  who  hold  opposite  no- 
tions, as  essentially  and  as  implacably,  as  his  enemies 
are  combined  against  him. 

I  will  admit'  that  great  and  salutary  alterations 
have  in  modem  times  taken  place.  Since  the  year 
1778,  but  more  especially  since  1793,  important  im- 
provements in  the  code  have  been  effected.  The 
odious  distinctions  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  miti- 
gated. What  remains  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  has  been  taken  away.  Enough,  indeed,  is  left 
to  mark  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  difference — absurd 
and  riehculous  when  viewed  by  the  eye  of  the  phi- 
losopher, but  melancholy  and  degrading  when  con- 
templated with  the  eye  of  the  politician.  Enough  is 
left  for  offence  and  insult,  while  nothing  is  accom- 
plished for  happiness  and  security.  The  Right  Honour- 
able the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aifiiirs,  who  so  ably, 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  before  he  accepted  office, 
supported  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  has  well 
referred  to  the  mark  which  the  fetters,  though  re- 
moved, have  left  behind  them,  and  to  the  system  of 
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extirpation  which  a  ferocious  tyrant  of  a  former  age 
^■as  about  to  carry  into  efiect.  That  system  would 
have  had,  at  least,  more  con^stency  in  it  than  the  one 
vhich  this  country  has  pursued  towards  Ireland. 
Our  plan  has  had  no  sense  or  consistency.  True  it  is 
that  the  chains  have  beecf  removed ;  but  the  degrad- 
ation and  the  insult  remain,  as  loi^  as  a  link  is  left 
to  remind  the  sufferer  of  his  miserable  bondage.  But, 
if  the  advice  of  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  had 
been  followed,  and  if  the  last  link  had  been  knocked 
off,  still  I  should  say,  that  as  long  as  the  gall  of  the 
fetter,  the  mark  it  inflicted,  continues  visible,  justice 
cannot  be  uopartiaUy  administered ;  because  one  class  is 
thereby  improperly  stigmatized ;  and  the  eyes  of  judges, 
witnesses,  and  jurors  will  still  detect  the  mark,  and 
as  long  as  human  infirmity  exists,  impartial  justice 
cannot  be  done.  Why,  then,  has  the  woubd,  aggra- 
vated by  the  impatience  of  the  bondman,  been  allowed 
to  rankle,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  le^slature  in 
one  moment  to  heal  it  for  ever  ?  It  is  powerless  as  a 
security,  and  infinitely  prejudicial  as  a  distinction  ;  and 
as  long  as  that  hate^,  that  hideous  distinction  is  pre- 
served, so  long  will  Ireland  continue  the  scene  of  discon- 
tent and  of  a^pression.  One  principle  at  this  moment 
through  all  Ireland  influences  judges,  jurors,  ma^trates, 
and  almost  every  witness — the  English,  the  humane; 
the  equitable  principle,  not  invented  in  a  dark  age,  nor 
imported  from  a  baxbarous  country — not  even  adopted 
in  this  our  day  of  imitative  admiration,  from  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  supported  by  their  lemons  of  Cossacks, 
but  invented  in  England,  and  adopted  by  a  body  call- 
ing itself  the  English  Parliament.  It  originated  in 
the  enUghtencd  policy  of  this  enhghtened  country,  in 
this  enlightened  age.  It  remained  for  the  nineteenth 
century  to  see  the  doctrine  fiilly' established — that  the 
law  in  Ireland  is  a  respecter  of  persons — ^that  it  pre- 
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fers  one  sect  to  another — tbat  it  will  not  allow  men  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  consciences,  or  if  they 
do,  they  must  do  it  at  the  signal  peril  of  forfeiting  aU 
claim  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  first  gromid  of  my  motion,  then,  is,  that  this  Fe- 
tioD  comes  fbll  of -urgent  complaint,  from  those  who 
both  actually  and  virtually  represent  the  whole  body  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  My  second  ground  is,  that  they 
have  just  reason  to  complain,  and  that  as  long  as  the 
odious  distinction  I  have  described  remains,  justice  can- 
not, in  the  nature  of  things  and  of  man,  be  equally  dis- 
tributed. But  I  think  that  I  shall  leave  the  case  incom- 
plete, if  I  do  not  go  somewhat  into  details,  though  I  will 
not  trouble  the  House  with  more  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, intending  rather  to  ^ve  specimens  than  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  and  systematic  examination  of  the 
subject,  to  which  I  profess  myself  incompetent,  for  the 
reason  I  have  assigned.  It  is  fit,  however,  to  mention 
a  few  facts,  which  I  shall  be  prepared  to  prove  at  the 
bar,  should  the  House  adopt  the  proposition  with  which 
I  intend  to  conclude.  In  all  I  shall  now  oflfer,  the  House 
is  to  consider  that  I  am,  in  truth,  tendering  evidence ; 
and  I  shall  scrupulously  abstain  from  everything  which 
cannot,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  be  substantiated  by  legal 
testimony,  either  of  witnesses  or  of  records. 

When  the  subject  is  so  extensive,  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance where  I  begin ;  but  I  will  commence  with  one 
of  the  most  material  parts  of  it — the  state  of  the  Mag- 
istracy in  Ireland,  by  whose  local  jurisdictions  justice 
should  be  brought  home,  as  it  were,  to  every  man's 
door.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny,  that  in  England  abuses 
have,  from  time  to  time,  crept  into  this  branch  of  the 
administration  of  the  Law ;  but  various  salutary  acts 
have  been  passed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  protect  magis- 
trates acting  boTiajid^,  and  on  the  other,  to  guard  the 
king's  subjects  from  malversation  and  misuse  of  a  power 
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sometimes  purely  discretionary.  It  is  bj  no  means  a 
matter  of  frequent  complaint  in  this  country,  that 
improper  individuals  are  selected  for  the  magistracy. 
With  us,  a  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Keepers  of 
the  Great  Seal,  (indeed  I  have  seen  it  stated  under  the 
hand  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor),  that  they  never 
will  strike  a  person  out  of  the  Commission,  whatever 
private  charges  may  be  brought  against  him,  imless  he 
has  been  brought  to  trial,  and  convicted  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury.  I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  magistrate 
several  times  accused  of  peijury,  with  complaints 
agMnst  him  by  a  vast  majority  of  his  fellows  in  the 
Commission,  .whom,  nevertheless,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
peremptorily  refused  to  oust,  because  he  had  been 
tried  and  acquitted,  although  every  one  who  has  seen 
how  hard  it  is  to  establish  such  a  charge  must  be 
aware  that  an  acquittal  in  nowise  proves  the  party  to 
deserve  a  place  upon  the  Bench  of  Justice.  J  re- 
collect another  case  in  Durham,  about  ten  years 
ago,  where  the  bishop,  as  custos  rotulorum,  was 
obliged  to  reinstate  a  certain  magistrate,  because, 
though  accused,  he  had  not  been  brought  to  trial. 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  rule  is  apphcable  to  Ire- 
land. A  much  greater  latitude  of  discretion  is  re- 
quired there.  Not  only  the  present,  but  former 
Chancellors,  Lord  Redesdale  and  the  late  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  agreed  upon  this  point.  Upon  that,  indeed, 
I  found  my  first  observation ;  because,  if  &  principle 
be  established  in  England,  the  propriety  of  which  no  man 
disputes,  is  it  not  very  extraordinary  that  by  as  com- 
mon a  consent  it  is  allowed  that  this  principle  cannot  be 
extended  to  Ireland  ?  This  lact  is  worth  a  thousand 
matters  of  mere  detful.  As  to  particul^  iacts,  a  man 
may  be  misled  or  mistaken ;  but  here  is  something  that 
cannot  deceive.  A  prindple  acted  upon  invariably  on 
one  side  of  the  water  is  met  by  a  diametrically  opposite 
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principle  on  the  other;  and  the  difference  can  only 
arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  stuff"  of  which  justice  is 
composed  in  England  is  of  much  happier  material,  and 
more  finely  tempered  than  in  Ireland.  But  I  am  not 
without  particular  facts  and  authorities ;  and  I  will 
just  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  few  instances 
out  of  a  great  variety. 

The  late  Lord  Gosford,  governor  of  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, on  a  memorahle  occasion,  had  said,  that  "justice 
had  been  suffered  to  disappear,  and  the  supineness  of 
the  magistracy  to  become  the  common  topic  of  conversa^ 
tion  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom."  Before  I  pro- 
ceed further,  I  will  just  mention  (hat  the  word  "  su- 
pineness" will  often  occur  in  what  I  read,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  understood  as  a  delicate  mode  of  expressing  a  disin- 
clination to  suppress  violence ;  this  violence  being,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  Orange  violence 
against  the  Catholics.  The  late  Mr.  Grattan  was  certainly 
a  party  man.  In  the  highest,  truest,  and  most  honour- 
able sense,  he  performed  what  he  justly  considered  the 
important  duties  of  party ;  but  of  all  members  on  the 
opposition -side  of  the  House,  his  authority  is  the 
most  unexceptionable;  because  he  undeviatingly  ob- 
served the  strictest  accuracy  in  his  details,  and  was 
little  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  candour  and 
of  great  moderation ;  and  from  his  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life  to  the  close  of  his  illustrious  career,  gave  signal 
proofs  of  his  moderation,  of  his  extreme  forbearance, 
nay,  of  his  gentleness  and  his  calmness  even  in  the 
tempests  of  iactious  times.  He  observed,  on  one 
occasion,  that  the  government  "  trifled  with  the  north- 
em  weaver,  when  it  sent  him  to  a  grand  jury ;"  and  he 
added,  that  "  the  supineness  and  partiality  of  the  ma- 
gistracy had  been  the  occasion  of  his  si^rings  and 
his  losses."    Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  had  filled  the  office 
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of  Lord  Chancellor  ia  Ireland,  and  was  therefore  so 
competent  to  judge  on  the' question,  looking  back  to 
the  time  when  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  said  with  be- 
coming reserve,  that  "  the  magistrates  too  often  had 
been  anything  but  what  they  ought  to  have  been." 
Mr.  Justice  Day,  in  an  address  to  the  grand  jury, 
charged  them  with  "  negligence,  corruption,  and  par- 
tiality;" and  the  late  Lord  Kingston  complained  of 
some  men  as  "  a  disgrace  to  the  magistracy,  deserving 
rather  to  be  haiged  than  to  be  included  in  the  com- 
miadon."  The  charge  of  Judge  Fletcher,  in  the  year 
1814,  is  well  known.  It  is  an  able  and  elaborate  pro- 
duction, and  next  to  delivering  no  political  charge  at  all, 
the  greatest  merit  is,  to  deliver  one  so  sound  in  its  doc- 
trines, that  these  are  liable  to  no  exception.  Talking  of 
the  Orange  societies,  he  say^  that  "  they  poison  the 
very  fountains  of  justice,"  and  that  *'  even  some  magis- 
trates, under  their  influence,  have,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, violated  their  duty  and  their  oaths."  Thence 
he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  such  associations  are  most 
pernicious,  whether  consisting  of  Orange  or  Ribbonmen, 
adding,  that  under  their  influence  Petty  Juries  have 
declined  to  do  their  duty.  It  is  sufficient,  he  says,  to 
see  such  a  man  displaying  such  a  colour,  to  produce 
au  utter  disbelief  of  his  testimony ;  and  when  another 
has  stood  vrith  his  hand  at  the  bar,  the  display  of  his 
party  badge  has  mitigated  the  murder  into  man- 
slaughter. These  sentiments,  coming  from  a  man  dis- 
charging judicial  duties,  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
Thence  he  proceeds  to  condemn  all  those  associations 
bound  tc^ther  by  unlawful  oaths,  remarkii^,  "  With 
these  Orange  associations  I  connect  all  commemora- 
tions and  processions  producing  embittering  recollec- 
tions and  inflicting  wounds  upon  the  feelings  of  others. 
I  do  emphatically  state  it  as  my  settled  opinion,  that 
until  those  associations  are  put  dovm,  and  the  arms 
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taken  from  their  hands,  in  vain  will  the  north  of  Ire- 
land expect  tranquillity  or  peace."  The  learned  Judge 
goes  on  to  censure  the  unlawfiil  oaths  (such  aa  have 
been  treated  with  so  much  respect  in  this  House  on  a 
recent  occasion)  taken  by  the  members  of  the  associ- 
ations ;  and  of  the  magistrates,  he  says,  that  "  some 
were  over  zealous,  and  some,  on  the  contrary,  were 
supine,"  and  he  complains  that  "jobbers  of  absentees'* 
and  "  traders  in  false  loyalty,"  among  other  unfit  per- 
sons, are  too  o&eu  put  into  the  commission.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  the  same  learned  Judge  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  found  any  material  amendment  in  the 
magistracy ;  and  in  one  of  his  last  Charges  he  has  as- 
serted, that  the  conduct  of  the  ma^strac^  "  might  ul- 
timately drive  thousands  to  rebellion." 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  a  re- 
form in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  of  Ireland,  and 
twelve  counties  have  undergone  the  operation.  If 
the  scheme  had  been  executed  with  the  same  honest 
and  zealous  intention  for  improvement  with  which  it 
was  undertaken,  much  good  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult ;  but  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  little  or  no 
advantage  has  been  the  consequence,  the  measure  hav- 
ing been  treated  as  one  rather  of  form  than  of  sub- 
stance. I  have  been  told  (and  to  this  point  I  can  pro- 
duce evidence  at  the  bar)  that  in  six  counties,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  magistrates  have  been  displaced. 
The  number  looks  as  if  a  great,  sweeping,  and  radical 
change  had  been  efiected ;  but,  in  truth,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  consist  of 
absentees,  English  and  Irish  miUtia  officers,  and  others 
incapacitated  from  age  and  ^ckness,  and  not  a  few  by 
death.  How  many  does  the  House  think,  out  of  the 
whole  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  have  been  really 
removed  for  reasons  such  as  those  to  which  the  change 
was  originally  intended  to  apply  ?     Only  fourteen. 
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Twenty-five  have  been  removed  in  one  county,  and  in 
another,  fifteen ;  all  of  whom  were  incapacitated  for  the 
various  causes  which  I  have  named. — [Mr.  Goulbnrn 
asked,  across  the  table,  to  what  county  Mr.  Brougham 
re&rred.] — The  county  of  Mon£^han ;  and  since  the 
question  has  been  put,  I  will  just  add,  that  among 
those  removed  for  being  sick,  or  dead,  or  absent,  or  an 
English  mihtia  officer,  or  an  Irish  mihtia  officer,  was 
not  Sir  Harcourt  Lees.  He  is  continued  in  the  com- 
mission. In  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin,  Major  Sirr 
has  not  been  removed;  and  I  think  there  is  just  ground 
to  complain  that  he  is  still  in  the  Commission.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  over  whom  he  exer- 
cised all  the  nameless  tyrannies  of  the  last  rebellion. 
Even  on  the  rule  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
his  name  ought  to  be  instantly  struck  out.  Neverthe- 
less, he  is  allowed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  police  of 
Dublin ;  and  he  has  told  the  House  at  the  bar,  that  he 
there  daily  and  nightly  acts  as  one  of  the  magistrates. 
Yet,  in  the  city  of  Dublin  itself,  a  jury  of  hb  country 
has  given  a  verdict  ag^nst  him,  for  one  of  the  grossest 
and  foulest  oppressions — so  gross  and  so  foul,  that  the  old- 
est practitioners  of  our  courts  can  find  no  parallel  to  it. 
The  charge  included  in  it  the  most  base  and  perfidious 
fraud  ;  for  to  eke  out  the  measure  of  his  injustice,  and 
to  overwhelm  his  victim,  it  was  proved  at  the  trial, 
that  an  order  had  been  fabricated,  the  fabrication  of 
which  was  vouched  by  his  friend,  his  accomplice,  his 
tool ;  the  very  man,  in  short,  who  had  perpetrated  the 
act  of  combined  fraud  and  oppression.  It  was  to  this 
man  that  the  victim  had  been  delivered — to  M^or 
Sandys;  and  when  Mr.  Curran  exclaimed,  "There  sits 
M^or  Sandys ;  if  my  witnesses  deceive  you,  let  Major 
Sirr  put  his  friend  and  associate  in  cruelty  in  the  box  to 
deny  it,  if  he  can." — ^Majdr  Sirr  dared  not  do  it ;  and  all 
who  had  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see,  were  convinced, 
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with  the  jury,  that  Major  Sirr  stood  self-convicted. 
Still  he  has  been  kept  Id  his  office — still  he  is  employ- 
ed ;  and  two  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  he 
has  grown  grey  in  the  service,  he  has  been  heard 
to  declare  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  "  I  am  still  on  the 
bench  of  justice ! "  Look  at  the  effect  of  these  arrange- 
ments in  the  commitments  in  Ireland, — commitments 
made  and  signed  by  such  magistrates  as  I  have  de- 
scribed !  Melancholy  to  relate,  there  are  more  com- 
mitments in  Ireland,  taking  the  average  of  the  last 
four  years,  than  in  England  and  Wales  together.  But 
how  does  the  average  stand,  as  to  the  number  of  con- 
victions? Why,  in  those  countries  where  law  and 
justice  are  equally  administered,  in  England  and  Wales, 
there  were  43,000  commitments  and  29,000  con- 
victions ;  but  in  Ireland,  with  a  list  of  conmiitments 
exceeding  45,000  the  number  of  convictions  did  not 
exceed  16,000. 

To  the  recorded  opinions  of  men  of  talent  and 
experience,  to  facts  in  proof  before  the  House,  and 
furnishing  an  argument  still  more  powerful  in  favour 
of  the  proposition  which  I  am  supporting,  I  will  add 
the  memorable  declaration  of  Lord  Redesdale  in  the 
House  of  Peers — a  declaration  which  admits  the  ut- 
most point  I  can  contend  for.  What  has  lord  Redes- 
dale, once  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
said  of  the  state  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  that  country?  Lord  Redesdale  is  not  a  man  in- 
cautiously liberal  of  opinion.  He  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  friend  of  hasty  innovation.  He  cannot  be  sus- 
pected for  the  patron  of  unfounded  complaints.  He 
is  rather  one  of  those  who  will  shut  his  eyes  to  any 
little  irregularities  in  a  system  of  which,  in  the  main, 
he  approves, — ^who  probably  will  only  speak  out  when 
he  finds  abuses  growing  so  enormous,  that  no  man  can 
continue  to  hold  his  peace  under  them,  and  so  impu- 
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dent,  at  the  same  time,  that  but  from  open  denunci- 
ation, DO  tennination  of  them  can  be  expected. 
What,  in  spite  of  habit,  or  possible  lurking  pre- 
judice, what  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Redesdale,  de- 
livered only  in  July  last,  upon  the  state  of  the  law 
in  Ireland  ?  His  lordship  has  said  this : — "  I  hare 
been  intimately  connected  with  that  ill-fated  country 
for  tJie  last  twenty  years ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  ttat 
there  exists  iu  it  two  sorts  of  justice — the  one  for  the 
rich,  the  other  for  the  poor — both  equally  ill-adminis- 
tered." And  this  was  the  effect  of  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience upon  the  mind  of  the  highest  law  officer  (an 
EngU^unan  too)  in  Ireland.  This  fact,  standing  by 
itself  is  really  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  I  feel 
myself  botuid  by  it,  indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  exposure.  So,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  ]»rd  Redesdale  has  suffered  from  his  long  inti- 
macy with  Ireland,  that  Irom  living  there  he  has  be- 
come infected  with  the  spirit  of  compUunt  which  per- 
vades aa  ill-governed  land,  that  communication  has,  as 
it  were,  t^t^  him  with  the  disposition  to  remonstrate 
which,  somehow  or  other,  seems  to  have  become  epide- 
mic among  the  whole  people  of  Ireland ;  I  will  adduce 
a  few  examples  in  support  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord's  declaration ;  and  I  will  show,  beyond  the  possi- 
bihty  of  quibble,  that  the  fact  is  distinctly  as  he  has 
stated  it. 

In  a  country  which  enjoys  the  blessings  of  Trial  by 
Jury,  the  manner  in  which  juries  are  selected  is  a  point 
of  no  slight  importance.  Now,  excepting  in  the  coun- 
ties where  the  sheriffs  are  elected  by  the  judges,  in 
all  corporations,  (these  corporations  being  formed  of 
men  full  of  prejudice  agsunst  the  Catholics,  open  to 
-  Papists  certfunly  by  law,  but  shut  ^;ainst  them  with 
aD  the  obstinacy  of  bigotry  by  practice)  in  all  cor]ior- 
ate  towns,  the  sheriff  who  chooses  the  juries  is  lum- 
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self  tibe  peleoted  ore»ture  of  ^at  select  astA  iff^j^dioei} 
body.  I  am  not  about  to  enter  isto  the  late  9^r 
o£  the  ShprifT  c^  Dublin,  but  I  will  remind  the  House 
o[  an  incident  not  relating  to  the  present  Sheriff.  A 
gentleman  of  (he  name  of  PiUon  M'Nunara,  an  at* 
toixtej  of  many  years  standit^,  was  summoned  npoa 
the  late  inquiry ;  and,  by  way  o£  discrediting  bis 
Qvi^noe,  the  following  questions  were  put  to  him; 
"  Did  you  not  spme  years  i^  offer  9  bribe  to  a  sub- 
sheriff  of  PubliD,  if  he  would  pack  a  jury  to  get  off  a 
cUcfflt  of  youT%  who  was  gwng  to  be  tried  for  foigMy  ?" 
Answer,  ^Yea,  I  did" — "Did  he  pack  the  jury?" 
AnswCT,  ^^  Xo,  he  could  not,  because  the  panel  was  up 
at  the  Castle." — Did  not  the  sub-sheriff,  it  will  be 
asked  indignantly  reject  the  bribe  ?  Did  he  not  treat 
■the  oflfer  as  enery  sub-gheriff  of  every  county  in  Eng- 
land would  treat  it,  and  get  no  thanks  or  qcedit  lor 
so  treating  it  neither?  Mr.  M'^anua's  amwer  as 
to  that  pcHBt  made  no  mention  of  iDtSgeation ;  he 
wpply  stated  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff.  The  aufat- 
sheriff  said)  that  if  ho  wished  to  do  the  thing,  "  it  was 
not  in  hia  power,  because  Ihe  paoel  was  gone  up  ta 
the  Castle."  But  the  thing,  good  as  it  was,  became 
bett^  stili,  as  the  questions  went  on.  QuestioB,  "  DAd 
not  the  sub-sheriff  r^ect  the  bribe  ?"  Mr.  M'Xamafa 
would  not  say  he  rgected  it.  Question,  "  Why  did  he 
not  get  the  bribe  ?"  Answer,  "  Because  he  did  not  d» 
what  I  wanted  him  to  do."  This  was  not,  I  submit, 
eKaetly  the  kind  a£  dialogue  which  would  have  taken 
place  between  an.  aM^sney  ajid  a  aubrstteriff  in  Ei^ 
l^od,  upon  the  aiilt>^  '^  packing  a.  jury.  I  witt  not 
say,  that  the  ocwi  who,  would  pack  one  jury  to  acquit 
a  prisoner  of  felony,  would  as  readily  pack  another  to 
cpQ,yict  a  prisoner  of  high  treason,  or  of  libel ;  but  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  august,  that  there  is  a 
point  in  money  natters,  to  whidh,  if  the  hnhee  could 
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manage  to  go,  he  migiit  posnbly  find  access  to  the  ear' 
of  the  sub-sheriff,  eren  tdthough  he  should  wish  to 
secure  a  conviction  for  an  offence  of  a  graver  character. 
Again,  1  will  say  nothing  against  the  sub-sheriff  in 
qu^ion.  That  indiViduftl  did  not,  it  appeared,  re- 
ceive the  bribe:  But,  there  is  the  &ct  before  the 
House,  that  such  i.  bargain  has  been  openly  talked  of. 
Here  stood  a  i%spectable  solicitor  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  from  whose  answers  I  am  entitled  to  conclude^ 
and  in  my  conscience  i  do  believe  the  Set  to  be  so, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  per^ns  who  fill  those  relative 
situations  in  Ireland,  the  idea  of  an  attorney's  offering  to 
bribe  a  sub-sherilC  or  of  a  sub-sheriff  being  bribed  by  ad' 
attorney  to  pack  a  convenient  jury,  does  not  excite  the  hor- 
ror and  sorprise  which  the  bjtre  mention  of  such  a  project' 
could  not  fml  to  produce  in  England.  But  I  will  go  fer- 
ther  upon  the  point,  for  it  will  allow  me  to  go  farihei". 
Suppose  it  possible  for  such  a  proposition  to  b^'  lis- 
tened to  in  this  comitry — suppose  the  possibility  of 
such  an  oflfer  being  made,  and  even  accepted — suppose 
there  were  attorneys  in  England  wKo  would  put  such' 
arts  in  practice  Lf  they  dared,  vnth  a  view  either  to 
theur  own  advantage,  or  to  the  safety  of  theu"  clients ; 
still,  this  possibility  admitted — leaves  another  impossi- 
WHty  behind, — ^no  Englidl  attorney  would  ever  t^k  of 
such  a  matter  as  it  has  b^en'  talked  of  by  the  gentleman 
lately  examined  at  your  barl  Subh  a  mani  although 
himself  destitute  of  hoiiest'  oi"'  honourable  feelings, 
would  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  those  feelings  iii' 
the  hearts  of  those  among  whoni  he  moved,  aiid  would 
have  prudence  enough  to  pefteive,  that  if  his  interests' 
had  been  aided  by  the  transaction^  his  character  was' 
not  at  all  likely  to  bd  assisted  by  its  publicity. 

Bat  this  example,  though  it  shows  mu6H,'  shows' 
nothing  like  the  whole.  What  will  the  riooSe  say  to 
another  jAractice,  which!  I  can  prove  by  comiJetent'wit- 
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nesses  to  exist  id  Dublin  universally,  of  the  sub-sheriff, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  summon  the  juries,  being  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  from  persons  liable  to  serve,  a  fee  of 
a  guinea  a-year,  to  re&mn  from  calling  on  them  to 
perform  their  duty  ?  So  that  those  men  to  whom  it 
is  convenient  to  pay  a  guinea  ar-year,  do  not  serve  on 
juries  at  all ;  while  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
guinea,  are  compelled  to  do  double  duty,  and  those 
who  wish  to  serve,  are,  by  not  paying  the  guinea, 
obliged  to  serve  more  frequently  than  comes  to  their 
turn.  And  this  precious  practice  is  not  peculiar  to 
Dublin :  the  provinces  have  the  benefit  of  it  as  well 
as  the  capital.  But  the  fee  in  country  places  certainly 
is  less — being  half-a^^inea  a^year,  not  a  guinea.  So 
that  the  superior  elates,  who  are  best  calculated  to  act 
as  jurymen,  give  up,  unless  where  they  choose  to  act, 
the  duty  altogether ;  and  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who,  whatever  their  merits,  are  probably  less  com- 
petent and  enlightened,  and,  from  their  situations,  more 
open  to  be  influenced.  To  say  the  least  of  this  practice, 
it  is  improper,  indecent,  and  such  as  in  England  could 
not  be  tolerated  for  an  hour. 

But  this  point  becomes  insignificant  when  compared 
with  that  which  I  shall  next  bring  forward.  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  the  king's  writ  does  not  run  through 
Ireland.  Of  this  fact,  that  it  does  not  reach  equally  to 
all  classes  of  persons,  I  am  ready  to  give  evidence  at  the 
bar.  I  can  shew,  that  where  a  man  has  money  for  the 
purpose,  he  regularly  bribes  the  sub-sheriff,  as  soon  as 
that  officer  comes  into  place,  and  agrees  to  pay  him  all 
fees  upon  writs  out  a^nst  him  for  debt,  as  though 
such  writs  were  formally  served,  provided  the  sheriff 
will  give  him  timely  notice  of  the  issuing  of  such 
writs ;  no  doubt,  that  he  may  be  enabled  at  once  to 
appear,  and  do  justice  to  his  creditor !  To  the  poor 
man,  of  course,  this  indulgence  does  not  extend — he  is 
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taken  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  full  justice 
is  executed  upon  him.  I  say,  that  I  can  prove  this 
at  the  bar  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  has  been  proved  within  the 
last  three  days  befoi-e  a  committee  above  stairs.  I  will 
read  a  note  to  the  House  of  the  evidence  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  but  for  the  pain- 
ful truths  which  it  establishes  the  document  would  be 
amusing.  It  was  an  attorney  of  respectability  who 
spoke,  ^ring  his  evidence  on  the  23d  of  the  present 
month.  Question.  "Do  you  regard  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  money  in  Ireland  after  judgment,  as  one  of 
the  obstacles  to  English  capital  being  carried  to  that 
country  ?"  Answer.  "  Certainly  I  do  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend  with."  Question. 
"  How  does  it  arise  ?"  Answer.'  "  In  the  management 
of  the  office  of  sheriff;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  exe- 
cuting a  writ  as  you  do  it  in  England.  I  mean  to  con- 
fine this  to  executing  it  upon  persons  having  the  rank 
and  means  of  gentlemen ;  and  the  city  of  Dublin  and 
the  county  of  Cork  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In 
other  places,  it  is  the  habit,  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
suh^erifP,  that  he  gets  notice  that  he  will  be  paid  his 
fees  upon  writs  delivered,  if  he  gives  notice  to  the  party 
that  the  writ  is  about  to  issue."  Question.  "  Does  this 
practice  prevail  generally  ?"  Answer.  "  I  understand 
it  to  prev^l  every  where,  except  in  Cork  county  and 
Dublin  city ;  but  I  daresay  there  are  places  even  in 
Cork,  where  an  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the 
Sheriff."  Question.  "  Is  the  committee  to  understand, 
that  a  different  practice  prevails  with  respect  to  poor 
debtors?"  Answer.  "I  suppose  that  the  sheriff,  not 
being  pjud  for  any  favour  to  them,  does  not  shew  any," 
(Some  laughter  was  here  prevalent  in  the  House.) 
^  hy,  yes,  this  is  sport  to  the  House,  but  it  is  ruin  to 
the  poor  creditors  in  Ireland.  Let  Honourable  members 
just  look  what  this  *'  favour"  goes  to  produce.     A  man 
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Qiaj  have  L.20,0P0  in  the  English  fimds,  or  in  any 
investment  which  the  law  does  not  reach ;  he  may  be 
liviitg  ip  Ireland  in  the  n^dst  of  luxury  and  magnifi- 
qence ;  a  hundred  writs  may  be  out  against  his  perr 
son.;  but,  so  long  as  he  can  bribe  the  sheriff  to  give 
him  notice  in  time,  he  may  defy  bis  creditor,  and 
puffer  him  to  starve.  And  the  evidence  which  I  am 
quotiqg  does  not  stop  at  this  point.  It  asserts,  per- 
i\^^  no  o^ore  in  fact^  than  has  already  been  stated ; 
but  it  givef  eerbun  assertions  in  rather  stronger  tenns. 
For, instance — ^ueStion.  "Do  you  mean  to  say,  then, 
that  thei;^  is  oqe  practice  for  the  higher  orders  in  Ire- 
Iftn^  and  another  for  the  lower T  Answer,  "Yes." 
I^is  is  speakiqg  pretty  plain.  Question.  '*  Stricter  in 
the  one  case  th^n  in  the  other  ?"  Answer.  "  Certainly." 
Is  qqt  l^is  w^at  Lord  Redesdale  had  in  his  eye  when 
he  said,  "  There  is  one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another 
fpr  the  poor — both  equally  ill-administered."  The  evi- 
dence given  by  this  man  of  practical  knowjedge  and 
l^bits  bear$  out,  to  the  very  letter,  that  which  Lord 
Redesdale  asserted. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  abuses  which  are 
h^re  detected  at  every  step  do  not  reach  to  the  higher 
branches  of  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but  it  is  fit 
iQ  remember,  that  so  long  as  the  present  disabilities 
e^dstj  BO  long  the  judge  who  tries  the  qnestion  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant,  must  himself  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Protectant  establishment ;  so  long,  in  desi 
pite  of  individual  talent  or  popularity,  all  rank  at  the 
bar,  and  all  advantages  attendant  upon  rank — such  as 
weight  with  the  Court,  and  general  influence  in  society 
— all  this  must  belong  to  a  favoured  class,  aud  to  a 
class  which  is  looking  up  for  favours  in  future.  It  is 
^pm  this  favoured  class  still  that  the  sheriff  is  chosen. 
It  ia  the  sheriff  who  has  the  summoning,  by  his  ofiBce, 
of  the  juries.    And  when  it  stands  proved,  that  a,,sti|^, 
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alteriff  may  be  hired  to  pack  a  jmy,  and  thaA  it  'a 
emey  day's  pntctioe  for  a  sub-^eriff  to  be  bribed  S»r 
penoittiDg  the  debtor  to  escape  firom  his  auditor,  is 
it  unfiur  to  insinuate,  that  pos^bly  a  ProtestfOtt  sub- 
sheriif  may  be  fomid,  as  accessible  to  political  prgu- 
dices,  or  fe^Li^  of  religions  conformity,  as  to  thd 
meaner  motive  of  a  paltry  present  advantage  ari^ng 
bom  a  bribe  in  the  sluipe  of  ready  moo^  ?  With  re- 
q>ect  to  llie  Beaoh  of  Irehmd,  I  have  litHe  to  say. 
Afferent  countries'  hffre  different  usages ;  uid  circum- 
stances may  happen,  as  matters  of  course,  in  one,  which 
Biay  be  held  higbly  reprehensible  and  indecent  in  ano- 
tiier.  I  shall,  however,  freely  avail  myself  of  my  pri- 
vilege as  a  men^i^  of  Parliament,  to  express  my  did- 
^probation  of  any  Judge's  cOndnet,  when  I  consid^ 
that  conduct  to  be  onbecdming  his  hig^  station.  If  a 
judge  is  bound  at  all  times  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
his  exalted  office — ^if  impartiality  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  performance  of  judidal  duty,  and  without  which  no 
judge  can  be  Worthy  of  the  name — surely,  any  mixture 
in  party  dtssennons,  any  partisanship  in  religious  oT  in 
political  disputes,  anything  like  entering  into  the  def»I 
of  dass  diifepenbes'  ahd  arrangements,  anything  ap- 
imMching,  however  distantly,  to  becoming  the  tool  of  a 
particular  faction,  wotild  be  that  sort  of  stain  from  which, 
above  aJl  otheft^  the  ermine  ought  most  immedialiely' 
to  be  purged  and  cleared.  For,  first,  such  interference' 
touches  a  Judge's  dignity ;  secondly,  it  renders  his  im- 
partiality suspicious ;  and,  thirdly,  it  goes  to  shake  that 
respect  which  is  due  to  every  just  and  dignified  magis- 
trate — that  respect  which,  if  any  magistrate  forfeits  by 
his  misconduct,  the  sooner  he  vacates  his  office  the 
better ;  the  sooner  that  balance  is  wrested  from  him' 
which  he  can  no  longer  be  expected  to  hold  fairly — 
the  sooner  he  drops  that  sword  which  none  will  give 
toa  credit  for  wielding  usefiilly, — ^the  better  for  the. 
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community  and  for  the  law.  When  ODce  be  has  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  the  public  to  view  him  with  confi- 
dence and  respect,  he  cannot  too  soon  lay  down  an 
authority,  the  mere  insignia  of  which  are  entitled  to 
veneration.  I  now  name  Lord  Norbury,  in  right  of  my 
privilege  as  a  member  of  Parliament — that  privil^e, 
which  entities  me  to  speak  my  opinion  upon  Judges  as 
fireely  and  unreservedly  as  upon  sherii^  or  sub-sherifis, 
upon  attorneys,  or  upon  the  meanest  of  His  Majes- 
ty's subjects — no  just  judge  will  ever  object  to  such 
a  proceeding — no  judge  will  be  found  just  long  after 
the  privil^e  so  to  proceed  is  abolished.  Our  Judges 
in  England  are  just,  because  they  dare  not  perpe- 
trate injustice ;  and  as  long  as  Judges  are  men,  they 
will  dare  to  perpetrate  injustice  the  moment  the  power 
of  taxing  them  with  it  is  lost.  More  than  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  I  laid  before  the  House  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Saurin,  the  late  Attorney-general  for  Ireland, 
to  Lord  Norbury,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  ■Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  that  country — a  letter  containing 
such  a  proposition  as  no  Judge  who  sits  in  England 
would  ^low  his  most  intimate,  his  dearest  bosom 
friend,  to  make  to  him.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
if  a  letter  like  that  of  which  I  am  speaking,  bad  reached 
any  one  of  the  learned  judges  of  England,  if  it  had 
come  from  any  individual  of  high  station,  the  more 
sudden,  the  more  instant,  would  have  been  the  flash  of 
that  reverend  person's  indignation.  If  it  had  come 
from  a  near  fiiend,  the  task  to  perform  would  have 
been  harder,  but  the  name  of  friend  would  have  ceased 
to  belong  from  that  moment  to  the  writer.  But  here, 
a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  letter  in  question  was 
brought  forward,  and  yet  Mr.  Saurin  has  not  de- 
nied it,  nor  has  Lord  Norbury  produced  his  answer. 
What  would  have  been  the  answer  of  an  English  Judge 
to  such  a  letter?    "I  return  your  proposition;   you 
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koow  not  the  man  whom  you  have  dared  to  insult." 
But  Lord  Norbury  has  g^ven  no  answer,  or  he  has  pro- 
duced none.  I  trust  that  the  answer  has  not  been  an 
aDswer  of  assent ;  but  certainly  it  has  not  been  such  an 
answer  as  would  have  been  given  to  such  a  proposal  . 
in  EnglaDd,  or  England  and  Ireland  too  would  long 
SDce  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 

Good  God !  Let  the  House  consider  what  that 
letter  called  upon  Lord  Norbury  to  do.  To  job — ^to 
intrigue — for  political  purposes — ^upon  his  circuit ! 
Carrying  the  ermine  upon  his  breast,  and  the  sword 
of  justice  in  his  hand,  he  was  called  upon,  by  the 
first  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  to  prostitute  the  au- 
thority with  which  those  emblems  invested  him,  to 
the  purposes  of  a  political  ^tion.  I  am  told  "  it  is 
the  custoin" — a  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
thwi  in  the  observance — "  it  is  the  custom  for  you  on 
the  Circuit  to  receive  the  country  gentlemen  in  your 
private  room,  and  to  talk  to  them  iamiliarly  upon  poli- 
tical subjects;"  and  this  is  to  furnish  his  lordship 
with  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  "  the  cause."  It 
appears  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  thus  to 
the  gentlemen  of  Philipstown ;  and,  if  he  could  impress 
upon  them  the  consequences  of  granting  the  Catholic 
Emancipation,  they  would  certiunly  elect  Catholic 
members  of  Parliament — a  consequence,  by  the  way, 
most  absurdly  predicted ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in 
England  who  can  believe  that,  if  Catholic  Emancipation 
were  granted  on  the  instant,  all  the  Irish  members 
returned  would  be  Catholics ;  but,  if  he  could  impress 
upon  the  country  gentlemen,  that  all  the  members  re- 
turned would  be  Catholics,  "  and  that  those  members 
would  have  the  nomination  of  the  Sherifls,  and  in  many 
instances  perhaps  of  the  Judges,"  I  do  not  see  how  he 
will  satisfy  them  that  "  they  could  scarce  live  in  the 
country,  if  the  measure  were  passed."      So,  here  Is  a 
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Judge  deared  to  take  the  opportunity  of  his  eircaH  to 
deliver  this  lecture  at  place  after  place  as  he  AOTes  on ; 
and  to  throw  in  su^estions,  moreover,  of  such  corrup- 
tion in  the  general  le^slation  and  government,  as  may 
liable  the  Catholic  members  returned  hy  the  Cstholio 
voters  to  go  up  to  the  Treasury,  and  say,  "  make  ^oh 
and  such  men  Judges."  The  people  of  Ireland  are  to 
be  told,  and  told  by  a  Judge,  that  Ju<^3  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  political  intrigue.  Here  is  Lord  Norbury 
instructed  openly  to  decry  the  purity  of  tiiat  justice, 
of  which  he  himself  ou^t  to  have  been  the  example 
and  the  ornament:  He  is  to  say  first,  that  the  Judges 
are  corruptly  appointed ;  and  next,  that  they  act  cor- 
ruptly after  their  ^pointment. 

The  infonnation  contained  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  letter  runs  thus: — If  Protestant  gentlemen, 
who  have  votes,  and  influence,  and  interest,  would 
^ve  these  venal  members  to  understand  that,  by  be- 
ixaying  their  country  and  its  constitution,  they  will  in- 
&llibly  lose  their  authority,  it  would  alter  th^  conduct, 
though  it  could  neither  make  them  honest  nor  respec- 
table." Honest  nor  respectable !  "  If,"  concluded  the 
Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  "you  will  judiciously 
administer  a  little  of  this  medicine  to  the  King's 
county,  or  any  other  member  of  Parliamrait  that  may 
fall  in  your  way,  you  will  deserve  well."  As  some 
vindication,  however,  of  Mr.  Saurin,  for  having  ^pre- 
sumed  to  write  such  a  letter  as  this,  I  have  now  to 
read  a  statement  to  the  House,  which  I  hare  found  in  a 
Dublin  newspaper,  under  the  head  of  "  Lord  Norbury's 
newest  joke ;"  and  from  this  statement,  it  appears  that 
his  lordship — sitting  on  the  bench — ^has  reflected  upon 
a  Right  Honourable  gentleman,  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  also,  that  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  his 
joke, — so  much  dearer  was  jest  than  justice  to  the' 
noble  Judge — he  has  actually  refused  a  rule   which 
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Du^t  to  faa-ve  been  graoted  as  a  niatt€r  of  course,  aod 
which  no  man  could  have  asked  for  in  Enghmd  with- 
out obtaining  it.  The  circumstance  out  of  which  the 
joke  arose  was  this : — A  banister  moved  for  a  crimioaj 
information  against  a  half-paj  officer,  who  insulted 
him  in  court.  The  officer  was  offended  at  someUiing 
which  the  counsel  had  s^d  of  him  in  court,  and  he 
used  language  which,  in  England,  would  have  made  a 
criminal  information  a  matter  of  CH^linary  routine.  Lord 
Norbury,  however,  refused  the  rule,  and  reused  it  in 
the  following  terms : — ^The  motion  having  been  made, 
and  the  <^ensive  words  stated,  his  Lordship  said — ';  I 
remember  when,  if  the  words  had  been  used  to  me,  I 
should  not  have  been  at  a  loss  in  supplying  an  iunu- 
»ido.  The  phrase  has  certiunlj  a  somewhat  gladia- 
torial sound.  No  man  respects  or  loves  the  bar  more  r 
tiian  I  do ;  but  great  allowuice  is  to  be  made  for  the 
chivalrous  propenaties  of  men  of  the  sword.  They  do 
not,  as  Hamlet  says  in  the  play,  '  set  their  lives  at  a 
pm's  fee/"  What  was  tins,  from  a  Judge  on  the  bench, 
but  saying,  "  you  are  a  paltry  fellow  for  coming  here 
to  me  for  protectibn ;  you  know  what  the  man  wants ; 
he  wants  you  to  go  out  and  fight  with  him ;  and  why 
don't  you  do  it?"  "  On  the  other  hand,"  his  Lordship 
ciontinuedi  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  have  a  repug- 
oaoce  to  the  arrest  of  that  fell  sergeant.  Death." 
Why,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  Rule  was  refused  just  for 
the  <^portimity  to  introduce  this  wretched  ribaldry  ? 
'*From  which  profession,"  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  pro- 
ceeded, "  the  immortal  bard  drew  his  illustration,  I 
shall  leave  to  the  commentators.  CedmU  arma  togts 
is  good  Latin  and  good  law ;  but  1  am  a  friend  to 
conciliation,  and  shall  give  a  triumph  to  neither  party. 
I  mean  no  alluaon.  (Loud  laughter.)"  Ay,  *'  loud 
Iwghter"  were  the  very  words  which  followed  the 
conclusion  of  this  jest ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  **  loud 
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laughter,"  no  doubt  it  was,  that  the  poor  lawyer 
was  refused  his  Rule.  I  venerate  the  Bench.  I  have 
a  profes^onal  regard  for  it.  I  believe  that  no  law- 
yer has  ever  shewn  a  greater  disinclination  than  my- 
self to  counteojuice  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of 
judges,  either  in  the  course  of  legal  practice  or  in 
the  transactions  of  parliament.  But,  I  revere  the 
bench  only  so  long  as  the  bench  respects  itself;  and 
when  I  meet  with  intrigue  where  I  am  entitled  to  ex- 
pect purity — low  ribaldry  and  flightiness  where  there 
ought  to  be  dignity — and  duty  sacrificed,  in  the  course 
of  a  legal  proceeding,  for  the  silly  vanity  of  uttering  a 
trumpery  jest — when  I  find  a  Judge  conducting  him- 
self in  this  manner; — and  when  I  find  manifest  proo( 
moreover,  that  this  Judge  is  not  above  being  tam- 
»  pered  with  by  a  Crown  lawyer  for  party — I  might 
say  for  corrupt  purposes — when  I  see  such  a  spectacle 
as  this,  my  veneration  for  the  individual.is  gone,  and 
even  my  patience  is  not  proof  against  the  coatempU'- 
tion  of  such  impropriety.  I  declare  that,  for  myself,  I 
know  of  but  one  opinion  upon  this  subject.  I  have 
talked  with  different  members  of  the'  legal  profession  ; 
I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  men  of  all  parties, 
of  all  ranks,  of  all  standings ;  and  I  have  found  in  the 
profession,  as  well  as  out  of  it,  but  one  opinion  upon 
the  point — but  one  sentiment  of  disgust  at  the  at- 
tempted intrigue  of  Mr.  Saurin ;  an  attempt  which 
Lord  Norbury,  if  he  has  not  lent  assistance  to  it,  has 
certainly  not  treated  in  the  way  in  which  an  English 
Judge  would  have  found  himself  compelled,  but  would 
most  willingly  have  hastened,  to  treat  it. 

Upon  a  variety  of  other  topics,  connected  with  the 
ill-administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  I  will  det^n  the 
House  but  a  short  time.  In  general,  it  is  sufiicient 
to  state  the  practice  as  it  exists,  and  each  particular 
case  furnishes  sufficiently  its  oWn  comment.     In  this 
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ooDdition  stand  the  three  systems  of  the  Civil  Bills, 
the  Revenue  Boards,  and  the  Assistant  Barristers. 
For  the  Civil  Bill  system  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  records  of  the  House.  Act  alter  act  has 
been  passed  upon  the  subject,  each  admitting  the  &ult8 
or  abuses  let  in  by  that  which  went  before  it.  For 
the  Revenue  Boards,  their  whole  construction  carries 
abuse  or  mischief  upon  the  face  of  it ;  tbe  same  indi- 
vidual adjud^Dg  forfeiture  one  moment,  and  cluming 
the  benefit  of  it  for  his  own  advantage  the  next ;  and 
controul  over  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  king's 
subjects  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  men  without  a 
qualification  which  would  fit  them*  to  exercise  it  But, 
though  I  have  not  exhausted  the  subject,  yet  the  sub- 
ject has  exhausted  me.  I  can  only  go  so  much  farther 
as  to  beg  the  House  would  remember,  that  matters  in 
Ireland  tiannot  rest  as  they  are  for  ever.  One  day  or 
other  the  time  must  come,  and  the  House  will  have  to 
give  an  account  of  its  stewardship  of  that  country. 
England  possessing  Ireland,  is  in  the  possession  of 
that  which  ought  to  be  her  security  in  peace,  and  her 
anew  in  war ;  and  yet,  in  war,  what  has  Ireland  been  but 
a  strength  to  our  enemies ;  what  in  peace  but  an  eternal 
source  of  revolt  and  rebellion  and  strife  with  ourselves? 
Ireland,  with  a  territory  of  immense  extent,  with  a  soil 
of  alm<^  unrivalled  fertility,  with  a  climate  more  genial 
than  our  own,  with  an  immense  population  of  strong- 
built  hardy  labourers — men  suited  alike  to  fill  up  the 
ruiks  of  our  armies  in  war,  or  for  employment  at  home 
in  the  works  of  agriculture  or  manufactures  ; — Ireland, 
with  all  these  blessings,  which  Providence  has  so  pro- 
fusely showered  into  her  lap,  has  been  under  our 
stewardship  for  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years; 
but  our  solicitude  for  her  has  appeared  only  in  those 
hours  of  danger,  when  we  apprehended  the  possibility 
of  her  joining  our  enemies,  or  when,  having  no  enemy 
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abroad  to  contend  with,  the  raised  her  standard,  per- 
haps in  despair,  and  we  trembled  for  our  own  exist- 
ence. It  Cannot  be  denied  that  the  sole  ol^ect  of 
England  has  been  to  render  Ireland  a  safe  tt^ighbtMtl-. 
We  have  been  stewards  over  her  ft*  this  long  period 
of  time.  I  repeat,  that  we  shall  <me  day  have  to  give 
an  account  of  our  stewardship — a  black  account  it  will 
be,  but  it  must  be  forthcoming.  What  have  we  done 
fat  the  country  which  we  are  bound  to  tdd,  to  ppt>- 
tect,  aJid  to  cherish  ?  In  our  hands^  her  population 
seems  a  curse  to  her  rather  than  a  blessing.  They 
are  a  wretched,  suffering,  degraded  race — ^without  a 
motive  for  exertiod — starving  in  the  midst  of  plentj. 
But,  vrretched  a8  thej  are,  they  will  not  be  content 
to  remaJD  so.  They  now  demand  justice.  They  call 
for  it  at  your  hands;  and  they  are  ready  to  prove 
their  grievances.  In  fact,  they  have  proved  already 
^e  scfmd^ous  and  unequal  adminis^tion  of  the  Laws. 
In  England^  justice  is  delayed ;  but,  thank  Heavoi,' 
it  can  never  be  sotd.  In  Ireland,  it  is  mid  to  the 
rich,  reftised  to  the  poor^  delayed  to  all.  It  is  in 
v^n  to  disgtrise  the  fact ;  it  is  in  vain  to  attui  ike' 
disclosure  of  the  truth.  We  stand,  as  regards  Ire- 
land, upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Things  cannot 
remain  as  they  are.  They  must  either  get  better  or 
get  worse.  I  hope — I  trust — that  such  an  interval 
may  yet  be  granted,  as  will  allow  time  for  measures 
— and  they  must  be  sweeping  ones — of  reformation ; 
bat,  if  that  interval  is  neglected,  frightful  indeed 
are  the  consequences  which  will  ensue.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  tiiis  prediction.  But,  if  I  am  wrong,  I  do 
not  stand  alone.  I  am  backed  in  what  I  say  by  the 
spirit  of  the  wisest  laws — by  the  opinions  of  the  most 
Ikmous  men  of  former  ages.  If  I  err,  I'  err  in  com- 
pany with  the  best  judgments  of  our  own  time ;  I 
err  widi'  the  coamMi  sense  of  the  whole  worid,  with 
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the  very  decrees  of  Provideace  to  support  me.  We  are 
driviDg  six  millioDS  of  people  to  despair,  to  nutdness. 
What  results  can  reasooaUy  be  expected  £rom  such  bUnd 
obstiiiacy  and  injustice  ?  It  will  not  do  for  Honourable 
gentlemen  to  meet  this  case  with  their  old  flimsy  de- 
fences and  eTasions.  Excuse  after  excuse  we  have  had, 
for  refiinng  to  do  that  unhappy  country  justice ;  but 
the  old  excuses  will  not  do — they  will  apply  no  longer 
— they  cannot  any  more  be  even  tried.  At  one  period, 
we  could  not  listen  to  the  Catholics,  ftam  an  apprehen- 
sion of  Buonaparte ;  at  UK)ther  period,  the  question 
iras  abandoned  for  fear  of  breaking  down  a  strong  Ad- 
miDistration ;  on  a  third  occasion,  the  claimants  were 
met  with  "  the  scruples  of  the  monarch."  Buonaparte 
baft  since  died  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  in  solitary 
ooofiDfflnent  and  anneceeeary  torture.  The  Engli:^ 
monarch,  too,  has  gone  to  his  great  account.  There 
are  no  scruples  in  the  present  king's  breast  which  weigh 
against  the  interoBts  of  Ireland.  Two  objections,  there- 
ffflre,  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  are,  by  the  mere 
h^ise  of  time,  completely  got  rid  of ;  and  for  the  third 
—-the  du^er  of  breaking  down  a  stroi^  Administra- 
tion^— it  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  we  run 
T»y  little  hazard  just  now  of  doing  anything  of  that 
kind.  To  attempt  any  course  with  Ireland  short  of  a 
complete  re^bees  of  grievances,  will  be  a  mockeiy  of 
the  evils  under  which  ^e  is  snifering ;  but  the  greatest 
mockery  of  all — ^the  most  intolerable  insult — the  course 
of  peeuUar  exasperation- — against  which  I  chiefly  cau- 
tioD  tfcia-  House,  is  the  undertaking  to  cure  the  distress 
under  which  she  labours,  by  anything  in  the  sh^»e  of 
new  penal  enactments.  It  is  in  these  enactments  alone 
that  we  have  ever  shewn  our  lil^rality  to  Ireland. 
^K  has  received  petu^  laws  from  the  hands  of  England, 
alpMst'  as  plentifully  as  she  has  iBceived  blessings  from 
the  hands  of  Pta>ridenee.    WhaA  have  these  laws  done  ? 
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Checked  her  turbulence,  but  not  stifled  it.  The  griev- 
aoce  remaining  perpetual,  the  complfunt  can  only  be 
postponed.  We  may  load  her  with  chtuns,  but  in  doing 
so  we  shall  not  better  her  condition.  By  coercion  we 
may  goad  her  on  to  fury ;  but  by  coercion  we  shall 
uever  break  her  spirit.  She  will  rise  up  and  break 
the  fetters  we  impose,  and  arm  herself  for  deadly  vio- 
lence with  their  fragments.  If  the  government  is 
desirous  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Ireland,  it  must 
learn  to  prefer  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  to  the 
applauses  of  the  Orange  lodges.  The  warm-hearted 
^position  of  that  people — their  desire  for  the  main- 
tenance of  cordiality  and  good  feeling — have  been 
sufficiently  evinced  during  His  Majesty's  recent  visit 
to  Ireland.  What  will  not  be  the  reception  which 
they  will  g^ve  to  their  representatives  for  beneflts 
actually  conferred  ?  But  I  am  afraid  to  trust  my- 
self with  the  idea  of  a  prospect,  which  I  fear  it  will 
never  be  my  good  fortune  in  reality  to  behold ;  I  be- 
lieve I  must  come  back  to  my  sad  original  demand 
— those  rights  of  common  justice,  that  equal  adminis- 
tration of  law,  from  which  Ireland  is  the  only  por- 
tion of  Great  Briton  that  is  excluded.  To  do  wrong 
to  their  subjects,  in  some  instances  at  least,  is  the 
ordinary  frailty  of  Governments.  To  deny  the  wrong, 
upon  complaint  being  made,  is  not  uncommon ;  but  to 
deny  the  fact,  and  therefore  to  refuse  justice,  and,  upon 
a  re-assertion  of  the  matter  of  complaint,  to  say—"  I 
deny  the  grievance — I  refuse  redress — ^I  know  that  you 
offer  to  prove  it,  but  I  did  not  do  the  wrong,  and  will 
not  consent  to  any  inquiry" — what  is  this  but  adding  to 
injury  and  oppression  mockery  and  insult  ?  But,  what- 
ever the  House  may  do,  I  have  performed  my  duty. 
I  have  released  myself  from  my  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility, as  to  the  sufferings  of  Ireland.  If  the  inquiry 
which  I  ask  for  shall  be  refused,  I  shall  most  deeply 
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deplore  it.  But  the  satis&ction  will  remain  to  me. 
that  I  have  urged  the  House  to  its  duty,  and  have 
omitted  no  arguments  which  I  thought  available,  to 
induce  you  to  the  adoption  of  those  measures,  without 
which,  on  my  conscience,  I  believe  there  can  neither 
be  peace  for  Ireland,  nor  safety  for  the  empire.  I  now 
move  you,  "  That  the  Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  complaining  of  Inequality  in  the  Admims- 
tration  of  ^e  Law,  be  referred  to  the  Grand  Commit- 
tee for  Courts  of  Justice."* 


■  Tbi*  Speech  ii  the  one  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  •  puiage  of  hit 
DU17,  cited  in  the  Life  Ulely  publiihed  bj  bii  Mma.  in  ihne  terms,  (to),  v.  p. 
1B6) — "June  23.  Brougham's  gpeecfa  quite  thundering  in  tfaa  peroration— 
mignilicent  but  very  nnjiut  declanution  on  great  &bu£M  of  Iriab  AdminiMnlion 
of  JuMice.'  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  correct  thaa  tfae  Gtatemeolj  of 
Che  Speech  io  point  of  facL  The  evil  itate  of  ibe  Irish  judicial  tystem  was  a 
thing  qnice  iiwTilable,  while  the  whole  Bench,  and  all  the  executive  offices  of 
jiutice,  from  the  High  Sheriffs  down  to  the  lowest  tipstaffs,  were  filled  bj 
the  dominant  sect  ezclusivel; — when  every  Catholic  wns  tried  by  bis  adver- 
nrf,  and  sll  the  process  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  impannelling  of  juries,  was 
eMcnted  tgainst  him  by  his  political  and  religious  an  tagoniita.  Nothing  in  >ucb 
■  state  of  things  could  possibly  prevent  the  grosEest  abuses  and  the  most  griav- 
ow  perrersions  of  the  law.  unless,  indeed,  vre  suppose  the  Irish  to  be  of  a  dif- 
erent  nature  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  is  manifest,  even  without 
resoning  to  Lord  Redesdale's  celebrated  dictum,  ibat  in  Ireland^lhere  was  one 
Uw  for  tfae  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor — a  dibtum,  retpecting  the  accurate 
tcponu^  of  which  a  doubt  has  since  been  rmsed. 
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Unless  I  shall  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  Right  Honourable 
gentlemau,*  both  myself  and  the  case  committed  to 
my  care  will  be  placed  in  an  extremely  un&ir  position  ; 
and  the  House  itself,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it^ 
will  have  reason  to  complain  of  being  driven  to  a  deci- 
sion in  the  dark,  upon  a  question  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. It  must  be  observed,  that  when  I  addressed  the 
House  at  an  early  period  of  the  evening,  I  spoke  to  a 
^Serent  audience  from  the  one  which  has  just  heard 
tile  Right  Honourable  gentleman's  speech,  llie  eflfect  of 
this  is  most  unfair,  if  I  do  not  reply.  Would  not  any 
oae,  for  instance,  who  only  heard  his  speech,  infer 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  laboured  the  pdnt  of  Idr. 
Scully's  pamphlet,  tiiat  I  had  made  statements  from  this 
pablication  ?  But  I  never  made  the  least  allusion  to  it. 
I  carefully  and  of  purpose  avoided  taking  any  one  state- 
nKDt  finm  it,  or  resting  any  one  proposition  upon  its 
Mrthority,  although  I  am  fully  aware  of  its  value  and 
DDportance  in  the  discus^on.  I  have,  however,  to  re- 
tuni  my  thuiks  personally  to  the  Honourable  memlxA- 
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for  Galway*  for  the  exceedingly  jocose  notice  which 
he  was  pleased  to  take  of  my  former  address  to  you.  I 
never  remember  to  have  noticed  a  more  successful  piece 
of  mimicry,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  technically  speaking,  to 
say  so.  "  on  these  or  any  other  boards ;"  and  I  cannot 
help  congratulating  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary.f 
our  new  manager,  on  having  been  enabled  to  close  his 
theatrical  career  for  his  first  season,  with  presenting  to 
the  favour  of  an  indulgent  and  disoiminating  public  so 
very  eminent  a  performer  as  this  actor  from  the  Irish 
stage  proves  to  be. 

The  Right  Honourable  gentleman,^  in  answering  ifiy 
statements  respecting  Lord  Manners,  has  impeached  my 
credit  as  an  historian  of  facts,  without  attempting  to 
discredit  my  reasonings.  Let  us  see  how  this  matter 
stands.  I  had  stated  the  number  of  his  lordship's  judg- 
ments reversed  to  be  fifty  in  the  hundred.  He  states 
them  as  eleven  in  twenty-two.  Now,  this  is  precisely, 
and  to  a  unit,  the  same  proportion  with  nune — being 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  brought  under  review  of 
the  Superior  Tribunal.  If,  indeed,  I  had  seriously  in- 
ferred from  this  statement,  that,  on  an  application  to 
the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  there  was  only  an  even 
chance  of  obtaining  a  right  decision,  I  should  have  been 
guilty  of  ex^^ration.  This,  however,  is  matter  of  in- 
ference from  the  admitted  facts,  not  of  controverted 
statement ;  as  far  as  it  required  or  admitted  of  expo- 
sure, it  had  been  exposed  on  a  former  evening  by  the 
Solicitor-General ;  and  I  have  now  demonstrated  irre- 
fr^;ably,  that  in  my  account  of  ^e  fact,  which  the  Right 
Honourable  gentleman  thought  fit,  from  an  entire  disre> 
gard  of  the  particulars,  to  charge  with  inaccuracy,  there 
was  not  the  very  slightest  variation  from  his  own  state- 
ment.   I  might,  with  infinitely  better  reason,  charge 

•  Hr.  Hvtin.  t  Mr.  Cmnine.  \  lit.  PeeL 
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him  with  being  igDonuit  of  the  most  ordioary  rules  of 
arithmetic ;  but  I  content  myself  witii  accusing  him  of 
a  total  inattention  to  the  argument  he  was  handUng, 
and  an  over  anxiety  to  bring  charges  against  his  adver- 
saries. I  must  however  add,  that  if  I  admit  the  in- 
ference against  Irish  justice  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated 
from  the  equal  number  of  aflirmaaces  and  reversals,  I 
can  by  no  means  allow  thai  iafereace  in  favour  of  Lord 
Maimers'  judicial  capacity,  which  the  Right  Honourable 
gentleman  draws  from  the  equal  proportion  of  right 
and  of  wrong  judgments  when  tried  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  entertain 
tbe  same  profound  respect  for  the  noble  Lord  which  he 
professes  to  feel.  I  speak  the  general  opinion  of  the 
E[^lish  Bar,  at  least,  when  I  say,  that  as  a  lawyer  he 
was  unknown  among  us  before  his  elevation  to  the  Bench. 
I  have  since  heard  him  distinguish  himself  as  a  judge, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  politician  combined  in  one, — a  union 
always  most  inauspicious ;  and  I  confess,  that  if  I  testify 
so  much  less  respect  for  him  than  I  could  wish,  or  than 
any  kinsman  of  yours,  Sir,  might  have  justly  been 
deemed  entitled  to,  it  is  from  my  recollection  of  his 
ccMiduct  on  that  great  occasion,  the  Queen's  case — con- 
dnct  wliich  excited  indignation  and  disgust.  Alone  of 
all  the  assembled  Peers  he  thought  it  becoming  to  call 
that  illustrious  person  "  that  woman,"  and  in  a  tone, 
too,  not  easy  to  be  forgotten.  He  followed  up  this 
treatment  by  delivering  an  opinion  which  exhibited 
Um  as  a  lawyer  in  colours  not  much  more  &vourable, 
which  rtdsed  the  wonder  and  moved  the  pity  of  all  the 
profession,  and  which  drew  from  the  learned  and  vene- 
rable Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  a  remark  felt  by  every 
one  present  as  a  correction  and  a  rebuke.* 

*  Lord  Minnera  laid  it  down  bi  ■  nutter  quite  of  coune,  [liac  "  Bgent  or  not 
■fnt'  U  alwaji  •  qnet^on  of  taw-  Lord  Eldon  sud,  "  he  tbouKhi  vrcTj  body 
kid  known  tl<Mit  li  mlwayi  n  qtiration  of  fact."  , 
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I  cannot  on  this  occasion  omit  alt  farther  mention  of 
Mr.  Saurin's  letter,  because  at  every  Catholic  meeting, 
&ad  indeed  in  every  discussion  of  the  subject,  aigumeota 
are  drawn  from  it  and  reference  made  to  it, — more  parti- 
nularty  in  the  debate  at  the  great  assembly  which  agreed 
to  present  the  petition  read  this  evening  as  the  origin  of 
the  present  motion.  Without,  therefore,  being  unrea- 
sonably fastidious,  I  really  felt  that  I  could  not  have 
declined  all  mention  of  this  letter  when  I  last  addressed 
you.  And  why,  let  me  ask,  am  I  to  be  blamed  for  simply 
referring  to  an  extensively  published  letter,  as  if  I  had 
first  given  it  publicity  ?  Afler  it  had  run  the  gauntlet 
of  all  the  newspapers  in  both  Islands, — after  it  had  been 
the  established  topic  of  discourse  at  every  meeting  for 
months  past, — after  it  had  become  the  standing  dish 
in  the  Irish  bill  of  fare  wherever  two  or  three  were 
gathered  together  to  partake  of  the  political  banquet, 
either  spoken,  or  written,  or  printed,  during  the  whole 
parliamentary  season, — the  Right  Honourable  gentleman 
com^  forth  with  a  solemn  denunciation  against  me  for 
merely  referring  to  what  all  men  have  been  reading  and 
commenting  upon,  speakmg,  copying,  handing  about, 
printing,  debating,  attacking,  defending,  any  time  these 
last  three  months,  in  every  place  of  resort  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom  !  I  should  at  all  times  be  the  very  last 
man  in  the  whole  world  to  sanction  the  publicity  of  any 
p^>er  obtained — as  I  presume  this  letter  must  have  been 
— by  un&lr  means,  and  never  intended  by  its  writer  to 
meet  the  public  eye;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
Right  Honourable  gentleman  in  his  condemnation  of 
those  who  have  been  concerned  in  obtaining  the  letter 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  it.  Their  conduct  may 
not  be  criminal  by  the  enactments  of  the  law,  but  it  is 
morally  dishonest,  and  it  is  revolting  to  every  honour- 
able feeling.  I  go  heartily  along  with  him  in  reprobat- 
ing all  such  odious  practices ;  I  hold  with  him  that  it  is 
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shamefhl,  indecent,  and  abominable  to  encourage  them ; 
I  collider  it  as  truly  detestable  to  Hold  out  the  en- 
couragement of  bribes  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting 
servants,  and  inducing  them  to  violate  their  first  duty, 
and  betray  the  secrets  of  their  master,  aye,  and  of  their 
mistress  too.  I  say,  of  their  mistress ! — of  their  mift- 
tress !  and  not  only  to  betray  her  secrets,  and  to  steal 
her  papers,  and  to  purloin  her  letters,  but  to  produce 
them  for  the  treacherous,  the  foul,  the  execrable 
purpose  of  supporting  a  chaige  against  her  honour  and 
her  life,  founded  on  the  documents  that  hare  he&i 
pilfered  and  sold  to  her  enemies !  the  proofe  obtained  by 
perfidy  suborned,  and  larceny  perpetrated ! — and  then 
to  cany  on  a  prosecution  wholly  grounded  on  matter 
drawn  from  sources  so  polluted,  as  at  once  insulted,  dis- 
graced, and  degraded  the  nation — a  prosecution  so  foul, 
80  utterly  abominable,  msJcing  the  sun  shroud  himself 
in  darkness,  as  if  unwilling  to  lend  the  light  of  day  to 
the  perpetration  of  such  enormous  wickedness  !*  And 
by  whona  was  this  in&my  enacted  1  By  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown — bythevery  colleagues  of  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable gentleman  who  now  pronounces  so  solemn  a 
denundation  of  all  that  tends  to  encourage  servants  in 
betraying  the  confidence  of  their  masters  and  their 
mistresses.  K  he  is  sincere,  as  I  cannot  doubt  he  must 
be,  in  his  reprobation  of  such  vile  practices,  what  di»- 
gost  must  he  not  feel  at  sitting  in  the  same  cabinet  with 
the  very  men  whose  conduct  he  has  so  vehemently  dis- 
clumed !  Not  all  of  them  indeed  are  touched  by  his 
disclaimer.  The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af^r8,f  to  his 
great  honour,  early  avowed  the  abhorrence  with  which 
that  unparalleled  proceeding  filled  him,  and  with- 
drew from  all  participation  in  it.  I  must  also  except 
my  Right  Honourable  Mend  the  President  of  the 

'  Tfacn-lipMoflbciuniit  the  opening  of  the  oue  agiingt  Her  Mi'jetij. 
t  Hi.  Cuioini. 
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Board  of  Control,*  whose  upright  mind  would  never 
have  suffered  him  to  hold  office  while  so  atrocious  a 
work  was  doing.  But  with  these  exceptions,  all  the 
other  colleagues  of  the  Rig^t  Honourable  gentleman, — 
the  Chancellor  ofthe  Exchequer,  who  sits  bedde  him ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  Her  late  Majesty's  ancient  cotm- 
sellor  and  warm  partisan, — all  concurred  in  carrying  on 
the  foul  business  which  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman 
now  so  loudly  and  so  justly  reprobates.  I  should  like 
to  see  with  what  countenance  he  meets  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor after  a  report  of  his  opinion  delivered  this  night 
shall  have  reached  that  noble  and  learned  person. 
(Cries  of  "  Question,"  among  the  chea~s  which  this  re- 
mark occasioned.)  Aye,  you  may  cry  question — ^you 
may  try  to  change  the  subject — you  may  endeavour  to 
bring  on  some  other  topic,  when  I  touch  a  matter  that 
cleaves  to  your  consciences,  and  betrays  while  it  stings 
yoiur  feelings.  Yea,  Sir,  we  were  ourselves  parties  to 
this  degradation.  We  have  yet  a  green  bag  in  our  pos- 
sesion, which,  instead  of  rejecting  it  with  horror  and  dis- 
gust, we  received  with  open  arms.  We  hud  it  on  that 
table, — we  entertiuned  the  subject  of  its  foul  contents, 
— and,  but  that  some  opportune  chance  occurred  to 
prevent  it,  we  should  have  raked  into  all  the  filth  that 
it  contained,  with  the  malice,  the  appetite,  and  the  fury 
of  beings  Uttle  above  the  condition  of  a  fiend.  It  was 
filled  with  matter  procured  by  means  in  comparison 
to  which  the  means  taken  to  obUun  Lord  Norbury's 
letter  rise  into  something  of  respectability.  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  now  be  so  very  nice  on  such  a  topic,  nor  so 
very  loudly  condemn  those  whose  bad  practices  may 
have  been  prompted,  as  they  are  far  more  than  sanc- 
tioned, by  our  own  evil  example. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  in  this  debate  upon  my 
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allied  mis-information  as  to  Sir  Hanx>iirt  Lees  beiog 
a  magistrate.  I  can  only  say  that  I  had  my  iDformation 
OD  this  point  from  a  gentleman  whose  authority  I  con- 
sidered to  be  good.  The  Right  Honourable  gentleman, 
however,  denies  that  the  Reverend  Baronet  was  ever  in 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace.  Suppose  the  fact  to  be 
60,  it  cannot  alter  the  case  which  I  did  not  at  all  con- 
nect with  the  statement  of  that  circumstance.  The 
case  stands  confintied  in  many  other  points.  I  stated 
that  justice  is  bought  and  sold  in  Ireland,  and  we  have 
this  now  admitted  by  the  member  for  Limerick,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  sister  king- 
dom, and  whose  hereditary  prepossessions  would  cer- 
tunly  have  led  him  to  a  contrary  statement,  had  he 
felt  it  possible  to  make  it.  I  did  not  so  much  condemn 
the  individuals  as  the  system.  I  do  not  mean  to  repre- 
sent Irishmen  as  more  prone  to  corruption  than  others ; 
but  I  do  say,  that  under  such  a  system,  a  set  of  angels, 
mudi  less  of  Irishmen,  could  never  be  free  from  corrup- 
tion and  injustice.  None  of  my  authorities  have  been 
diluted  except  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher,  whom  the 
member  for  Galway*  has  described  as  one  of  the  worst 
of  Judges ;  partial,  irritable,  unjust,  and  whom  nothing 
in  all  his  life  became  so  much  as  the  leaving  it.  The 
opinion  is  certainly  somewhat  severe ;  and  I  make  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  there  may  be  some  pass^es  in 
the  Honourable  member's  own  life  which  g^ve  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  raake  him  an  experienced 
authority  regarding  the  learned  Judge's  judicial  charac- 
ter.! Still  I  miist  say,  that  his  statement  is  the  very 
contrary  of  all  that  I  had  hitherto  heard  respecting 
Mr.  Justice  Fletcher.    I  had  always  understood  him  to 

■  Mr.  R.  Martin. 

t  It  wu  BDppoaed  (b&t  Judge  Flrtcber  had  presidi-d  on  tlie  Crown  (ide.  on 
the  occaMon  whi-n  Mr.  Martin  was  tried  Tor  murder  in  a  duel  I  but  Ihia  bu 
'xtB  (inm  qucaiioned. 
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be  upright,  strictly  impartial,  and  ancere  in  the  opinions 
he  professed.  I  will  not  now  go  into  the  question  how 
fitr  a  Judge  may  wi^  propriety  deliver  a  political 
chaige ;  but  I  will  assert  that  next  to  the  merit  of  not 
having  done  so  at  all,  Judge  Fletcher  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  delivering  an  exceedingly  good  one.  It  is  said 
that  his  opinions  are  opposed  by  those  of  Mr.  Baron 
Smith.  For  that  learned  person  I  entertain  much  re- 
spect. I  admit  his  talents,  and  I  hare  nothing  what^ 
ever  to  say  against  his  character ;  but  if  I  were  to 
form  an  opinion  from  some  of  his  works,  which  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  read,  and  fdso  bear  in  mind  that 
they  proceeded  from  a  learned  Judge  on  the  Bench, 
I  confess  that  I  should  be  unable  to  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment ;  and  to 
bring  hira,  as  an  authority,  into  any  kind  of  comparison 
with  Judge  Fletcher,  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Except  in  the  particulars  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, the  whole  of  my  authority  remains  altogether 
unimpeached. 

But  then  comes  the  Honourable  member  for  Cork,* 
who  has  got  into  the  most  laudatory  mood  ever  man 
was  in,  and  has  praised  the  whole  administration  of  Irish 
justice  in  all  its  branches.  He  eulogised  the  twelve 
judges,  the  grand  juries,  the  petty  juries,  the  justices, 
the  assistant  barristers,  in  short,  all  the  authorities  con- 
nected  with  this  portion  of  the  civil  government  of  Ire- 
land. All  were  alike  pure,  and  wise,  and  impartial, 
and  just.  Pruse  so  wholesale,  so  unqualified,  so  indis- 
criminate, reminded  me  of  a  passage  related  in  Mr. 
Hargrave's  Ufc,  when  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of 
Liverpool.  That  extremely  learned  person  was  so 
pleased  with  his  elevation,  and  so  satisfied  with  his  re- 
ception by  the  good  people  of  the  town  when  he  went 


'  Colonel  HutcbinKm. 
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thwe  to  exercise  his  judicial  ftmctioos,  that  he  was 
fluog  into  a  fit  of  pnuse,  like  that  of  my  Honourable  and 
gallant  friend,  and  on  his  return  he  could  never  cease  in 
his  panegyrics.  As  for  the  mag;istrates,  "Oh!"hewould 
say,  "  they  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  so  kind,  so  hu- 
mane, so  considerate,  so  active,  too,  seeming  to  delight 
only  in  seizing  every  opportunity  of  being  useful."  Then 
the  attorneys  who  practised  before  the  worshipful  bench, 
they,  too,  were  a  most  worthy  and  respectable  set  of 
persons,  deserving  of  a  better  &te,  and  well  fitted  to 
do  honour  to  the  wig  and  the  gown.  The  juries,  too — 
both  grand  and  petty,  (as  the  member  for  Cork  has  it,) 
they  were  most  kind,  attentive  and  intelligent.  And 
as  for  the  suitors,  they  were  so  civil,  and  so  candid, — 
so  grateful  for  the  smallest  p<»iiiou  of  justice,  that  it 
really  was  a  pleasure  to  administer  it  to  them.  "  But 
the  prisoners  T  said  one  who  had  been  listening  to  this 
laudatory  statement.  What  of  them  ?  "  Why,  really," 
said  Mr.  Hargrave,  "  for  men  in  their  situation,  they 
were  as  worthy  a  set  of  people  as  I  ever  met  with." 
Just  so  it  is  now  in  Cork,  we  find.  The  gallant  repre- 
sentative of  that  community  vies  with  the  learned  Re- 
corder of  the  other  place,  and  exempts  from  his  praise 
nor  judge — nor  juror,  grand  or  petty—  nor  recorder — 
nor  assessor — ^nor  justice — all  are  sacred  to  panegyric 
in  Cork  and  its  neighbourhood.  To  be  sure  there  was 
one  expression  that  crept  into  this  eulogy,  meant  to 
be  unqualified,  which  rather  detracted  from  its  value, 
and  in  a  somewhat  material  part.  "  The  twelve  Judges," 
says  my  Honourable  friend,  "are^te^-a^pure."  InEng- 
land,  we  are  accustomed  to  think  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  all  our  twelve  Judges  are,  without  any  ex- 
ception, pure  and  incorrupt.  What  notion  would  a  fo- 
reigner have  of  our  administration  of  justice,  were  he 
told,  and  told  by  one  bent  upon  extravagant  praiSe  of 
it,  that  the  Judges  of  the  land  are,  "  generally  speakings 
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pure  ?"  For  my  own  part,  I  never  reported  the  Irish 
Judges  as  corrupt ;  but  I  did  maintain,  that  from  the 
system  established  in  Ireland,  they  were  more  liable  to 
be  swayed  by  prejudices  of  party,  of  person,  and  of  sect, 
than  is  compatible  with  the  pure  and  impartial  distri- 
bution of  equal  justice.  It  has  always  been  admitted, 
that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  pure ;  but  this  is 
really  put  forward  with  so  much  ostentation,  it  is  pro- 
mulged  with  so  triumphant  a  tone,  that  one  m^ht  be 
led  to  suppose  as  much  could  not  be  said  for  the  other 
two  Courts. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  implore  the  House  to  adopt 
this  resolution.  Their  assenting  to  it  can  by  no  possi- 
bility be'  productive  of  any  mischief,  but  it  will  promote 
conciliation, — it  will  calm  angry  feelings, — it  will  re- 
move discontent, — it  will  avert  danger  of  which  we  can 
neither  see  the  extent  nor  the  consequences.  I  hear  it 
said  that  this  is  not  the  Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  and  does  not  speak  their  sentiments.  There 
can  nothing  be  more  absurd  or  more  wide  of  the  truth 
than  such  an  assertion.  The  sentiments  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  are  truly  stated 
in  the  Petition.  The  body  from  which  it  proceeds,  is 
looked  up  to  with  entire  confidence  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  constituents  whom  they  represent,  and  for  whom 
they  act.  The  strong  language  used  by  persons  so  en- 
trusted by  their  fellow-countrymen,  may  well  be  ex- 
cused even  if  it  passes  the  bounds  of  moderation,  when 
we  recollect  how  much  they  all  have  at  heart  the  object 
in  view.  But  of  one  thing  be  you  well  assured,  that 
there  can  no  more  certain  way  be  found  of  causing  the 
langu^;e  of  this  petition,  vehement  and  even  violent  as 
you  may  think  it,  to  be  re-echoed  from  one  end  of  Ire- 
land to  the  other,  than  by  alle^ng  that  it  is  indecent, 
that*it  comes  from  parties  not  entitled  to  respect,  and 
that  it  speaks  not  the  sentiments  of  the  Irish  people. 
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The  one  sarcasm  which  has  to-night  been  resorted  to. 
ID  allusion  to  some  condemned  Tragedy*  of  a  supposed 
party  to  the  composition  of  this  document,  will  rouse 
ojc.  mlllious  of  Catholics  to  rally  round  their  two  thou- 
sand leaders.  I  would  advise  this  House  not  to  criti- 
cise the  Petition  with  too  severe  a  nicety.  I  would  bid 
them  look  at  the  state  of  Ireland, — such  as  now  to  raise 
fears  in  those  who  never  feared  before, — such  that 
while  yet  I  speak,  she  may  be  involred  in  serious  periL 
Let  the  House  throw  open  wide  the  doors  of  its  Grand 
Committee  of  Justice  to  the  prayer  of  this  Petition ! 
The  e^ct  will  be  instantaneous ;  all  danger  of  popular 
excitement  will  be  averted,  or  at  least  suspended,  and 
hope  raised  in  the  minds  of  all,  will  keep  ihelh  quietly 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  what  the  next  session  may  accom- 
plish for  their  relief  In  the  name  of  six  millions  of 
your  fellow-subjects,  whose  interests  I  am  maintaining, 
whose  wishes  I  represent, — in  the  name  of  the  whole 
community  whose  peace  is  threatened, — in  the  name  of 
the  empire  at  large,  whose  security  is  endangered, — I 
conjure  you  not  to  reject  the  prayer  of  this  petition, 
but  to  obtain  present  safety  for  the  commonwealth,  by 
telling  the  Insh  people  that  you  will  consider  their 
case,  and  at  length  do  them  justice. 


■  lit.  Peel  baring  likened  tbe  compontion  of  tbe  Petition  to  "  (be  declima- 
torr  Kjle  of  ■  coodemned  tnged;,  raiher  thin  ■  grave  repreteniaCion  to  tbe 
legiiUtnre,'  m*  tuppoeed  to  refer  to  tone  dramatic  efioiti  of  ISi.  Shie),  ■ 
!■  pnperation. 
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Since  the  prececUng  debate,  several  very  importaat 
eveots  have  hi^^ned,  which  near!;  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject of  it. 

I.  llie  first  of  these  is  the  carrying  of  the  great  mea- 
sure of  Catholic  Emancipation  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  early  in  1829.  The  firmness 
and  vigour  of  that  proceeding,  so  truly  worthy  of  the 
renowned  individual  by  whom  chiefly  the  achievement 
was  won,  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Nor,  in  paying 
this  willing  tribute,  can  any  person  who  lays  claim  to 
the  character  of  fwmess  and  justice,  forget  the  long 
efforts  and  the  many  sacrifices  of  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Holland,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the  other  Whig  leiiders, 
to  the  same  cause.  The  Duke  was  but  a  recent  con- 
vert to  the  policy  which  they  had  throughout  their 
lives  maintained,  at  such  heavy  cost  to  all  the  objects 
that  ambitious  men  hold  most  dear, — objects  sacrificed 
only  by  the  statesman  whose  patriotism  overleaps  all 
selfish  bounds. 

Many  persons,  observing  the  rise  in  Roman  Catholic 
demands  dnce  the  Emancipation,  and  perceiving  how 
little  either  agitation  has  ceased,  or  the  discontents  of 
the  Irish  people  and  their  spiritual  leaders  have  been 
allayed,  deem  themselves  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
Protestant  Establishment  has  been  weakened  and  put 
in  jeopardy  for  nothing,  and  that  all  Ihe  expectations 
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held  out  o(  benefits  from  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  have 
been  frustrated.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that 
lesB  by  &T  has  been  gained  fit>m  the  measure  than  all 
men  seemed  to  hope ;  but  its  long  delay  is  in  great  part 
to  be  charged  with  this  dis^pointment.  Moreover,  no 
one  erer  pretended  that  the  Emancipation  alone  could 
work  the  miracle  of  at  once  restoring  Ireland  to  peace 
aod  contentment,  and  effiice  the  effects  of  so  many  cen- 
turies  of  mi^ovemment.  Other  measures  were  always 
ftlt  to  be  necesBary  for  producing  the  blessed  fruits  of 
order  and  tranquillity.  Above  all,  it  was  clear  that  the 
mere  conferring  of  equal  rights  upon  every  class  and 
sect,  would  not  suffice  even  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
desires  of  the  most  moderate  partisans  of  the  excluded 
caste.  To  be  eligible  only,  and  never  be  elected ;  to  be 
qualified  by  law,  but  excluded  in  practice ;  to  be  ren- 
dered citable  of  promotion,  but  never  be  made  par- 
takers in  the  honours  and  emoluments  and  powers  at- 
tadied  to  the  public  service — so  far  fr\>m  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  Catholics,  appeared  rather 
a  worse  lot  than  that  from  which  the  Emancipation 
pretended  to  redeem  them ;  it  seemed  as  if  insult  and 
mockery  were  added  to  injustice  and  oppression.  Lord 
Welledey,  who  had  nobly  signalised  his  entrance  into 
puUic  life  by  fighting  under  Mr.  Grattan's  standard  for 
the  great  cause  of  Legislative  Independence,  had,  before 
the  Emancipation  was  carried  by  his  illustrious  brother, 
rendered  himself  still  more  dear  to  the  Irish  people, 
during  his  first  Vice-royalty,  by  holding  even  the  ba- 
lance between  conflicting  sects,  and  resolutely  giving  to 
ihe  Ca&olics  every  advanti^  which  the  law  permitted 
Uien  to  enjoy ;  and  he  equalfy  illustrated  his  second 
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Lieutenancy,  after  their  acqiiisition  of  equal  legal  rights, 
b;  seeing  that  the  fact  and  the  law  coiresponded,  and 
by  admitting  them  to  a  full  share  in  the  honours  and 
profits  of  the  State.  Lord  Ai^lesey  adopted  the  same 
vise  and  statesmanlike  course ;  and  Lord  Nonnanby, 
(we  feel  a  pleasure  in  restoring  to  him  a  name  which 
his  talents  as  a  private  and  literary  man  had  made  cele- 
brated,) pursuing  the  same  manly  and  honest  poUcy, 
has  most  justly  endeared  himself  to  the  Irish  people. 
But  this  is  all  too  little  for  the  great  exigency  of  the 
case ;  other  measures  of  reform  in  Church  and  in  State 
are  still  imperiously  required  to  tranquillize  Ireland ; 
and  as  long  as  the  foulest  practical  abuse  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  any  civilized  country  continues  imtouched,  or 
touched  only  with  a  feltering  hand, — the  Irish  Church 
as  lavishly  endowed  for  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  Irish 
people,  as  if  more  than  double  their  whole  number 
could  partake  of  its  ministrations, — ^there  assuredly 
never  can  be  peace  for  that  ill-&ted  land. 

n.  The  late  extension  of  the  Poor  Laws  to  Ireland 
is  a  measure  of  almost  equal  magnitude  with  the  Elman- 
cipation  itself  and  of  a  truly  portentous  aspect.  It  has 
been  strenuously  resisted  by  all  parties  and  all  sects  in 
that  kingdom.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
are  so  totally  difierent,  in  some  most  material  respects 
so  entirely  opposite,  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  England  to  Ireland  in  behalf  of  this  ill-starzed 
policy.  Into  the  question  at  large  this  is  no  place  to 
enter.  Lord  Brou^am's  speeches,  in  which  he  conti- 
nually opposed  the  Bill,  and  shewed  how  inapplicable 
its  provisions  were  to  the  state  of  the  country  for  wludi 
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it  Was  framed,  proceeded  exactly  upon  the  principles 
unfolded  in  the  two  speeches  oh  the  English  Poor  Law 
amendment  act,  contaibed  in  this  collection.  Xo  man, 
indeed,  without  being  friendly  to  the  worst  abuses  of 
our  system,  which  that  act  was  designed  to  amlehd,  can 
consistently  support  the  late  extension  to  Ireland  of  a 
policy  so  liable  to  be  abused,  and  from  the  abuse  of 
which  England  is  only  gradually  and  at  length  begin 
ning  to  recovef. 

He  poioted  out  when  the  subject  came  last  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  other  measures  which  the  safety  of 
Ireland  required.  One  was  the  abolition  of  the  Lortf 
Lieutenancy,  without  which  the  Union  can  never  be 
said  to  be  perfect,  and  of  which  all  our  most  eminent 
statesmen,  including  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenvilie,  and  Lord 
Wellesley,  were  the  decided  friends.  Another,  and  still 
more  important  measure,  was  the  making  provision  by 
law  for  the  Romish  elei^.  This  would  indeed  be  by  them 
vehemently  opposed,  especially  at  the  first  and  before 
it  was  carried.  But  Lord  Brougham  expressed  a  con- 
fident belief  that,  when  carried,  it  would  be  cheerfully 
and  even  thankfully  acquiesced  in.  A  story  is  current 
upon  this  subject,  and  of  its  truth  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt.  One  of  the  Catholic  prelates  being  asked  by 
a  distinguished  minister  what  the  Romish  clergy  would 
do  were  such  a  measure  to  be  propounded  ?  answered, 
**  AU  without  one  exception  would  oppose  it  to  the 
uttermost  and  to  the  last."  But  upon  a  second  question 
being  put,  "  What  would  they  do  were  it  carried  V  the 
answer  was  as  ready.  "  All  without  one  exception 
would  take  the  benefit  of  it  and  be  thankful." 

But  Lord  Brougham  held  even  this  to  be  insufficient. 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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The  graad  abuse  of  the  Irish  Established  Church, — so 
incommensurate  to  the  benefits  it  rendered  the  State, — 
so  grinding  to  those  millions  who  dissented  from  its 
worship, — ^this  master  evil  he  regarded  as  the  source 
of  perennial  discord,  and  as  a  thing  pf  impossible  dura- 
tion. Naj,  he  foretold  that  hardly  any  who  heard  him 
were  so  aged  that  they  might  not  expect  to  outlive  so 
enormous  an  abuse  as  the  gross  disparity  universally 
complained  of. 

m.  There  has  occurred  a  disclosure  upon  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Irish  Government  in  naming  the  Sheriff 
of  Counties,  which  any  one  interested  in  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  judicial  administration,  must  feel  to  be 
most  important,  and  which  connects  itself  closely  with 
the  topics  discussed  in  the  foregoing  speech  of  1823. 
It  appears  that  the  executive  government  habitually  in- 
■terferes  with  the  choice  of  those  important  Ministers  of 
the  Law;  doesnot,  as  in  England,  consider  the  lists  given 
in  by  the  judges  to  be  at  all  binding ;  displaces  without 
any  scruple  all  the  names  so  selected ;  and  frequently  ap- 
points others  without  anycommunieationfrom  the  Bench. 
This  course  of  making  pocRet-sheriffs,  or  sherlffe  with- 
out any  judicial  authority  for  their  nomination,  is  found 
to  have  been  followed  no  less  than  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  times  in  three  years.  So  grave  a  matter  unavoid- 
ably called  for  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  it  was 
ably  and  temperately  submitted  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  especial  guardian  of  the  purity 
of  our  Judicial  Establishment.  A  Committee  was  in  con- 
sequence appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  a  more  important  inquiry  has,  perhaps,  never 
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been  undertaken  by  either  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
It  is  hardly  posable  that  results  iarourable  to  the  cause 
of  good  goTemmeat  and  popular  rights  should  not  fol- 
low from  the  Committee's  labours.  Certainly  had  the 
things  now  known  been  disclosed  before  the  debate  in 
1823,  it  would  have  been  wholly  impossible  to  re^ 
the  motion  then  made  and  rejected.  For  an  habitual 
interference  of  the  Crown  with  the  appointment  of  an 
officer  upon  whom  depends  both  the  execution  of  all 
judicial  orders  and  the  return  of  all  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  must  at  any  rate  be  put  a  stop  to,  in 
whatever  misapprehension  of  the  law  such  an  abuse 
may  have  bad  its  origin. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


MI8-STATEMENT8  IN  BBFEEENCE  TO  THE  SPEECH  OF 
LOBD  DCBHAM  AT  THE  OBEY  FESTIVAL. 

The  following  Speech  was  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  great  dinner  jpven  to  Lord  Grey 
by  the  Scottish  Reformers.  It  has  been  grossly  mis- 
represented ;  spoken  of  as  against  going  on  with  Re- 
form ;  and  described  as  saying,  that  if  little  had  been 
done  in  last  SesKon,  less  would  be  done  in  the  next* 
The  speech  is  copied  from  the  Report  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  October  1834,  and  was  never  seen  by 
Lord  Brougham  till  these  volumes  were  in  the  presa 

*  Tbii  mult  biTe  been  a  perrenion  of  an  obiervBtion  nwd*  at  a  mNtiDg 
in  InTcrnesa,  wliGre  probibl;  no  exp«iicnced  reporter  attended.  What  Lord 
Broogbani  did  ny  waa,  that  the  number  of  gnat  mtamirn  carried  in  (he  two 
lut  ScMioni,  all  of  which  he  enumerated,  a*  Emancplation,  Ea<t  India 
Trade,  &c  made  it  niiTeaioiiaUe  in  men  to  compUin  that  nothing  had  hem 
done,  and  mada  it  quite  certain  that  leia  mutt  be  done  next  Seuion,  becaate 
thaae  aabjecti,  the  greateat  of  all,  were  already  diipoaed  of.  Lord  Braugbun 
wall  knew  what  important  mcapnrea  were  in  preparation }  but  few  indeed  of 
widd  hare  ainca  been  caniad- 
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Another  yet  more  gross  misrepresentation  has  been 
made  of  Lord  Durham's  allusion  to  the  Speech  of 
Lord  Brougham.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted 
that  he  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  it.  The  utter  fiUse- 
hood  of  this  story  is  best  exposed  by  the  following 
extract  from  Lord  Durham's  Speech,  which  includes 
erery  single  word  in  which  reference  is  made  either  to 
Lord  Brougham's  Speech,  or  to  the  conduct  of  him 
or  of  his  colleagues. 

"  My  noble  and  learned  friend,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  has 
been  pleased  to  give  aome  sound  advice  to  certain  classes  of 
persons,  of  whom,  I  confess,  I  know  nothing,  except  that  they 
are  persons  whont  be  considers  as  evincing  too  much  impa* 
tiience.  I  will  freely  own  to  you  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
Bee  with  regret  every  hour  which  passes  over  the  existence 
of  acknowledged,  but  unreformed  abuses.  I  am,  however, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  willing  to 
accept  their  correction  as  deliberately  as  our  rulers  would 
Irish  it ;  but  it  must  be  upon  one  condition,  that  every  meir 
sure  must  be  proposed  in  strict  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples for  which  we  have  ever  contended.  I  object  to  the  com- 
promise of  those  principles.  I  do  not  object  to  the  deliberar 
tion  with  which  reforms  are  conducted  ;  but  I  object  to  the 
compromise  of  those  principles.  I  oljject  to  the  clipping,  and 
the  ]>aring,  and  the  mutilating,  which  must  inevitably  follow 
any  attempt  to  conciliate  enemies,  who  are  not  to  be  gained, 
and  who  will  requite  your  advances  by  pointmg  out  your  in- 
oorisisteney,  your  abandonment  of  your  friends  and  principles, 
and  ascribe  the  discontent  created,  in  our  own  ranks  by  these 
proceedings,  to  the  cause  that  liberal  feelings  no  longer  pre- 
dominate in  the  country.  Against  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding I  must  ever  protest,  as  pregnant  with  the  worst 
consequences,  as  exciting  distrust  and  discontent  where 
enthusiastic  devotion  is  necessary,  as  creating  vain  hopes 
which  never  can  be  realized ;  and  above  all,  as  placing 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  only  use  them  for 
our  (destruction,  and  the  destruction  of  the  great  and  impor- 
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t&tA  interesta  committed  to  our  diarge.  With  this  frank  and 
free  exposition  of  my  sentiments,  which  I  hove  never  con- 
cealed wherever  I  have  been,  and  which  I  never  will  conceal, 
I  b^  to  state  that  I  am  ready  to  accept  this  qualification, 
to  gr&nt  the  admitted  extent  in  deliberating  which  my  noble 
friend  and  the  ministers  may  require,  and  to  place  confidence 
in  their  declarations  of  this  night,  which  I  am  sure  will  give 
an  euneat  of  tranquillity  to  the  country,  which  perhaps  it 
does  not  possess,  and  to  afford  that  support  which  an  humble 
indiWdual  like  myself  can  give  them.^ 

If  anythii^  else  was  at  any  time  said  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Lord  Durham,  it  must  have  been  at  some 
other  meeting  which  Lord  Brougham  did  not  attend. 
Nothing  was  ever  more  absolutely  false  than  to  repre- 
sent Lord  Durham  as  having  said  anything  in  the 
least  resembling  an  attack  on  Lord  Brougham,  at  the 
Edinbuigh  Dinner,  where  alone  Lord  Brougham  was 


It  may  be  added,  that  Lord  Brougham  has  ever 
since  pursued  the  very  same  course  with  respect  to 
Reform  which  the  following  speech  recommends.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  Lord  Durham  has 
materially  altered  the  opinion  above  given  upon  the 
same  subject ;  but  assuredly  he  has  very  much  moder- 
ated, and  very  wisely  moderated  the  tone  of  his  re- 
marks, both  as  to  the  question  of  time  and  of  com- 
promise ;  nor  has  he  made  any  protest  to  Reform  being 
hxA  on  the  shelf  by  the  Government 
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My  Loid  Bosebeiy  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  sure 
I  shall  best  express  my  own  feelings,  in  beginning 
to  address  you,  by  repeating  what  my  Noble  Friend 
piefiiced  his  speech  with,  that  I  do  not  use  a  com- 
mon phrase  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  want  words  to 
espress  the  feelings  with  which  your  kind  recep- 
tion of  me  has  overpowered  me  at  this'  moment. 
I  know,  howeTer,— and  that  consideration  might  well 
stifle  within  me  any  feelings  of  personal  pride  or 
'''™g»°ee. — that  I  owe  this  expression  from  you,  not 
by  any  means  so  much  to  any  personal  deserts  of  my 
own,  as  to  the  accidental  circmnstance,  but  to  me  most 
honourable,  of  having  the  pride  and  gratification  to 
serve  that  great  and  gracious  Prince  who  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  who,  for  aU  the  services  he 
has  rendered  to  his  country,  and  his  honest,  straight- 
forward, and  undeviating  patronage  of  the  best  rights 
Md  interests  of  that  country,  has  well  earned  the  un- 
paralleled praise  bestowed  on  him  so  justly,  and  with- 
out any  exaggeration,  by  your  noble  chainuan,  that 
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none  of  his  predecessors  ever  more  richly  deserved  the 
affections  and  gratitude  of  his  subjects.  But  I  also  owe 
your  kind  reception  of  me  to  my  Noble  Friend  havings 
judiciously  coupled  my  name  with  those  of  my  most 
respected  colleagues,  the  rest  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers, 
some  of  whom  are  here  present,  and  others  of  whom, 
though  not  present,  will  hear  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  name  them ;  and  I  can  an- 
swer for  them,  that  they  will  be  penetrated  with  the 
same  gratitude  which  I  now  feel,  and  will  be  incited 
by  that  gratitude  to  disregard  looking  behind  them, 
except  only  to  take  an  example  by  their  colleague, 
whose  irreparable  loss  they  have  lately  sustained,  and 
to  whose  great  services  this  most  splendid  and  unparal- 
leled national  testimonial  has  been  so  appropriately 
given.  But  looking  forward,  in  all  other  respects,  I 
hope  that  we  shall,  by  the  confidence  of  our  country- 
men, be  animated  to  exert  ourselves  in  the  service  of 
the  people,  and  supported  by  that  confidence,  only  to 
be  earned  by  our  own  endeavours,  and  supported  by 
the  confidence  of  our  master,  shall  continue  to  earn 
the  approbation  of  the  country  by  deserving  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  had  the  satisfaction  of  appear- 
ing before  an  assemblage  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  Edin- 
burgh since  I  had  the  honour  to  be  clothed  with  the 
attributes  of  office.  I  have  met  you  before  in  great 
numbers,  upon  an  occasion  when  liberal  men  were  not 
in  elevated  situations — when  from  the  head  of  the 
State  no  encouraging  smile  of  royal  favour  was  half  so 
discernible  as  were  the  frowns,  the  perennial  frowns, 
under  the  mortifying  hut  harmless  shade  of  which  we 
then  persevered  in  our  exertions  for  the  people,  and 
flourished  notwithstanding.  I  remind  you  of  this,  in 
order  to  satisfy  those  who  may  look  with  an  eye  of 
envy,  perchance,  on  the  present  meeting,  and  may  at^ 
tribute  its  numbers  to  the  &vour  in  which  official  men 
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hold  the  opinioDS  you  are  all  met  this  day  to  avow. 
But  I  have  to  remind  you  of  an  occasion  on  which, 
with  DO  such  possibility  of  misconstruction,  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  flocked  together  to  celebrate,  in  the 
shade  of  opposition,  what  they  are  now  exulting  over 
the  triumph  o(  in  the  sunshine  of  success,  sad  imder 
the  patronage  of  power.  Gentlemen,  upon  that  occa- 
sion I  sud,  out  of  office,  and  at  that  time  with  little 
prospect  of  ever  bebg  in  power,  what  I  am  now  proud 
to  repeat  in  the  same  words  which  I  used  nine  years 
ago,  and  which  I  can  say  as  conscientiously,  now  that 
I  have  been  four  years  Minister,  as  I  did  then  in  oppo- 
sition, "  My  fellow-citizens  of  Edinburgh,  these  hands 
are  clean."  In  talcing  office,  and  holding  it,  and  re- 
taining it,  I  have  sacrificed  no  feeling  of  a  public 
nature — I  have  deserted  no  fiiend — I  have  forfeited 
DO  pledge — I  have  done  no  job — I  have  promoted  no 
unworthy  man,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge — I  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  no  man's  fur  pretensions  to  pro- 
motion— I  have  not  abused  my  patronage — ^I  have  not 
abused  the  ear  of  my  master — and  I  have  not  deserted 
the  people.  I  am  one  of  those  ministers,  and  my 
Noble  P^end  is  another,  who  have  never  feared  the 
people.  I  rejoice,  and  delight,  and  glory,  in  office  and 
out  of  office,  in  every  opportunity  of  meeting  the  peo- 
ple, to  render  an  account  to  them  of  my  stewardship, 
and,  fiice  to  fiice  with  them,  to  tell  them  what  I  think, 
even  when  I  happen  to  think  differently  from  them. 
For  be  well  assured  that  that  statesman  only  knows 
half  his  duty,  and  has  only  half  learned  what  belongs 
to  his  place,  who  would  rule  men,  who  would  adminis- 
ter the  a&irs  of  his  fellow-subjects,  if  he  has  only 
learned  to  fight  for  the  people  against  the  frowns  of 
power,  unless  he  can  also,  when  he  thinks  the  people 
ill-advised,  do  good  to  the  people  according  to  his  own 
coDscience,  and  in  spite  of  the  people  themselves.    And 
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SDch  would  be  my  opinibo,  and  such  the  course  of  my 
conduct,  i£  unfortunately,  it  ever  happened, — and  I 
have  never  yet  seeb  the  day,  or  the  act  of  the  people, 
which  could  lead  me  to  believe  it  could  ever  happen, — 
that  1  and  the  people  should  ever  serioiiMy  differ  in 
opinion. 

I  entirely  agree  in  all  those  wise  and  statesmanlike 
principles  which  have  been  so  impressively,  so  clearly, 
and  so  convincingly  expounded  to  you  by  my  Noble 
Friend  who  preceded  me.    Let  the  Governttient  of  the 
country,  strong  in  the  support  both  of  the  Crown  and 
the  people,  proceed  steadily,  firmly,  and  unflinchingly, 
to  discharge  their  duty,  by  promoting  the  progress  of 
liberal  opinions ;  but  let  them  not  be  hurried  out  of 
their  course,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  on- 
ward in  their  course,  faster  or  farther  than  sound  reflec- 
tion, calm  deliberation,  and  statesmanlike    prudence, 
entitle  them  to  go.     Some  men  I  know,  nay,  a  great 
number, — I  have  no  doubt,  honest  conscientious  men, — 
men,  generally  speaking,  of  sound  opinions,  but  some- 
what unreflecting,  who  think  that  execution  and  action 
is  every  thing,  and  that  all  the  time  spent  in  delibera- 
tion and  in  preparation  is  time  thrown  away ;  some  of 
these  men  blamed  my  Noble  Friend  and  my  other  col- 
leagues, the  year  before  last  (1833),  and  said  they  had 
done  nothing  during  the  session.    One-twentieth  part 
of  one  of  those  nothings  would  have  made  the  fortune 
of  any  other  administration.     I  do  not  mean,  because 
you  .do  not  require  it,  in  the  presence  of  my  Noble 
Friend  and  colleagues,  who  would  restrain  me,  if  I  had 
such  an  intention,  to  enter  upon  a  superfluous  panegy- 
ric of  that  extraordinary  session,  in  which  the  Ministers 
were  s^d  to  have  done  nothing  for  the  people ;  I  only 
mean  to  shew  those  who  think  that  we  are  too  slow,  and 
do  too  little,  what  we  did  in  that  unparalleled  year.    We 
emancipated  the  trade  of  India  and  China  from  the 
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fetters  of  nMmopoly,  and  placed  on  *  oew,  and  solid, 
and  liberal  footing  the  Grovemment  of  an  empire  ex- 
tending oT«-  more  than  seventy  millions  of  our  fellow- 
subjects.  We  emancipated  the  slaves  in  our  colonies, 
giving  freedom  to  800,000  human  beings ;  an  experi- 
ment of  a  magnitude  frightful  to  contemplate,  and 
vhicb  would  never  have  been  required,  if  formerrulers 
had  betimes  taken  steps  towards  the  gradual  accom- 
plishment of  that  might;  chai^ ;  an  experiment  on 
the  success,  and  entire  success  of  which  I  ftdly  reckon; 
and  all  the  accounts,  with  a  most  trifling  exception, 
which  have  hitherto  reached  us,  strengthen  this  expec- 
tation, but  of  which,  if  it  be  attended  with  evil  and 
mischief  instead  of  bemg  crowned  with  success,  I  am 
ready  to  take  on  my  head  singly,  if  necessary,  the 
undivided  responsibility  of  making  the  slave  free.  I 
hope  his  freedom  will  not  be  attended  with  mischief 
eiUier  to  others  or  to  himsel£  But  his  freedom  was  no 
loiig»  a  matter  of  dioice  to  the  country.  Then  there 
was  also  a  reform  of  what  used  to  be  called  a  great 
nest  of  abuse,- — only  some  people,  the  mranent  a  nest  is 
cleaned  out,  think  no  more  of  it,  nor  of  those  who 
cleaned  it,  than  if  it  had  never  existed  at  all, — ^I  mean 
that  great  Court  of  Equity  over  which  I  have  the 
honour  unworthily  to  preade :  And  that  I  may  not 
weary  you  by  any  long  remarks,  I  will  just  state,  that 
^fier  having  effected  the  most  substfuitial  Reform  in 
the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland,  to  which  I  need 
not  further  allude  at  present,  (and  it  is  no  fault  of  ours 
that  ano^er  reform  tiiere  has  not  been  acaraipUfihed), 
we  closed  the  session  by  a  measure  as  great  and  im- 
portant as  any  other  that  Parhament  ever  adopted, 
save  and  except  the  great  measure  of  ParUamentaiy 
Reform,  of  which  it  was  the  direct  and  legitimate  off- 
spring — ^I  mean  the  Reform  in  the  constituticm  of  th« 
Scottish  Buj^hs.    All  this  was  eud  to  be  nothing,  and 
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I  have  mentioaed  only  five  out  of  ten  of  those  great 
measures;  therefore  I  am  not  surprised  at  hearing- 
people  say  that  we  have  done  less  than  nothiug  this 
last  session,  because  we  could  not  make  the  slave  more 
free  than  we  then  made  him ;  because  we  could  not 
make  the  China  trade  more  open  than  we  then  made 
it ;  because  we  could  not  leave  the  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  Burghs  more  open  than  we  left  it.  A  door 
cannot  be  more  open  than  when  it  is  flung  back  to  the 
wall ;  but  all  we  have  done  in  reform  was  important  as 
far  as  it  went,  and  has  been  continued,  by  the  way,  and 
additions  made  to  it  during  the  last  session, — all  of 
which  it  is  convenient  for  our  detractors  to  overlook. 
All  that  we  have  done  this  session  is  nothing  fit  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  line  with  those  other  nothings  to 
which  I  have  alluded, — I  mean  the  other  little  trifling 
matter  of  the  abolition  in  England  of  the  Poor  Laws ; 
of  which  you,  happily  for  yourselves,  know  nothing  at 
all,  but  which  all  connected  with  England  know  to  be 
the  greatest  mischief  that  a  country  ever  groaned  un- 
der ;  a  mischief  to  the  proprietor,  to  the  middle  classes, 
and  absolute  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  poor. 

We  shall  go  on,  heedless  of  the  attacks  of  those 
hasty  spirits.  They  are  men  of  great  honesty,  of  much 
zeal,  and  of  no  reflection  at  all.  They  would  travel 
towards  their  object,  but  they  are  in  such  a  hurry  to 
set  out,  and  to  get  three  minutes  earlier  than  our- 
selves, that  they  will  not  wait  to  put  the  linch-pins 
into  the  wheel.  They  would  go  on  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very to  unknown  regions,  but  will  not  tarry  to  look 
whether  the  compass  is  on  board.  When  they  see  the 
port  in  view,  they  will  not  wait  for  five  minutes  to  go 
round  by  the  safe  channel  to  it,  but  dash  in  amongst 
the  breakers,  and  run  the  vessel  ashore.  They  woidd 
Construct  an  edifice,  and  raise  a  huge  and  massy  pile ; 
but  all  they  look  at  is  the  outside,  the  appearance,  the 
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mere  shell,  and  thej  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  see 
whether  there  are  any  partitions  to  make  it  useful  and 
comibrtable  to  live  in,  nor  will  they  use  the  plummet 
and  the  line  to  ascertain  that  it  is  perpeodicular,  and 
keep  it  firom  tumbling  about  their  ears.  I  wholly  re- 
spect their  good  intentions — I  acquit  them  of  all  biame 
of  that  description.  I  make  them  my  most  respectful 
obeisance  when  getting  into  their  carriage ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  convenient  to  accompany  them.  When 
going  on  board  their  vessel,  I  choose  to  abide  on  the 
shore ;  and  as  to  taking  any  share  in  their  building,  I 
will  stand  at  a  respectful  distance ;  for  it  might  make 
an  experiment  which  I  would  not  wish  to  see  tried, 
either  on  their  heads  or  my  own — I  mean  in  reference 
to  the  relative  resistance  of  the  two  bodies.  In  plain 
terms,  these  are  not  safe  guides  nor  just  judges ;  and  I 
fear  the  critics  of  the  measure  are  no  fiur  critics  of  any 
Briti^  Ministry ;  therefore  I  will  go  on,  and  take  care 
to  have  my  vessel  in  order,  and  to  have  my  carriage 
roadworthy,  as  my  ship  is  seaworthy.  I  will  use  the 
plummet  and  the  square,  and  build  according  to  rule, 
and  not  begin  to  run  up  a  building  which  never  can  be 
better  than  a  shell,  even  if  it  do  not  tumble  about  my 
head ;  but  I  will  go  slowly,  safely,  and  surely  to  work, 
till  I  can  build  that  house  substantially. 

But  if  I  differ  from  those  persons,  not  doubting  their 
honesty — if  I  differ  from  them,  only  mistrusting  their 
zeal — I  differ  a  great  deal  more  from  another  class  who 
are  ten  thousand  times  more  dangerous.  I  only  differ 
from  the  former  as  to  the  pace,  the  speed  I  go  at ;  but 
I  differ  from  the  others  as  to  the  direction  in  which  I 
am  to  proceed ;  for  they  will  either  stand  stock-still  to 
be  safe ;  or,  to  avoid  all  change,  they  will  go  to  the 
sou^  when  I  go  to  the  north  ;  therefore,  with  them  I 
have  an  irreconcilable,  nay,  a  radical  difference.  These 
men  are  the  most  unsafe  guides  of  all.    They  are  so 
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much  afrfud  of  every  thing  like  change,  that  although 
they  would  have  improvement,  it  is  at  such  an  immea- 
surahle  distance,  so  &r  of^  that  neither  their  eyes,  nor 
their  children's,  nor  their  grandchildren's,  will  ever  be 
ahle  to  discover  its  approach.  Reform  is  on  their  lips ; 
they  pretend  they  have  no  objection  to  certain  reforms ; 
but,  as  it  was  formerly  remarked,  they  have  a  verb 
"  reform"  of  an  odd  kind — ^their  verb  "  reform"  is  an 
imperfect  verb,  which  has  only  got  the  future  tense. 
They  say  that  all  things  ought  to  be  done  gradually 
and  slowly ;  and  to  make  sure  of  their  being  slowly 
done,  they  move  on  in  such  a  way  that  the  nicest  eye 
in  the  world  cannot  discover  that  they  have  chan^d 
their  place. 

There  is  one  exertion  to  which  these  men  have 
no  objection,  one  sort  of  movement  that  they  do 
not  dislike  at  any  rate,  however  rapid ;  they  are  glad 
enough  to  have  an  opporttmity  of  moving  into  mischief 
by  retreating  backwards.  I  never  heard  of  any  thing 
with  greater  astonishment  than  what  I  heard  this  eve- 
ning, partly  from  my  noble  &iend  and  partly  from  those 
around  me ;  the  late  language  of  the  most  fearfiil,  of 
the  most  detestable,  of  the  most  incredible  description, 
used  by  the  friends  of  order,  the  enemies  of  anarchy, 
the  haters  of  change, — by  those  who  cry  "  Revolution" 
every  time  that  a  bill  is  brought  in  to  correct  an  ac- 
knowledged abuse,  or  to  make  the  slightest  improve- 
ment in  any  part  of  our  institutions — who  testify  their 
abhorrence  of  anarchy,  their  love  of  order,  and  I  am 
afr^d  I  must  add,  their  lust  of  power  and  place,  which 
I  fear  they  will  never  rest  satisfied  till  they  have  made 
a  blood-thirsty  attempt  to  regiun,  but  which  they  have 
lost  for  ever ;  I  mean  the  power  of  misgoverning  the 
King's  subjects  for  their  own  private  ends.  I  need  not 
add,  that  all  their  speculations  about  the  unpopularil^ 
of  the  Reformers,  about  the  approadiing  and  already 
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b^un  reaction  which  my  Noble  Frieod  expired,  about 
the  repentance  in  which  the  people  are  said  to  have 
made  some  progress,  a  repentance  of  having  supported 
the  Reform  Ministry,  and  of  stiU  dinging  b;  that  Minis- 
try, are  vain  and  delusive.  I  can  only  say,  beside  the 
amwer  to  the  doctiine  of  reaction  and  repentance  which 
this  vast  assemblage  presents  here  to-day,  that  I  can  tell 
them  most  conscientiously  and  most  correctly,  that  I 
have  not  seen  one  single  specimeD  of  reaction  all  over 
Scotland,  and  I  have  traversed  it  to  within  forty  miles 
of  John  o'Groat's  House,  and  in  all  directions,  Highhmd 
and  Lowland,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufac- 
turing. I  hare  not  met  with  one  single  sample  of  re- 
action ;  and  the  repentance,  if  it  does  exist,  hides  its 
head,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  one  indi- 
vidual penitent  all  over  the  country.  Gentlemeu,  the 
iratii  is,  that  you  may  guess  by  the  rage  of  these  short- 
sighted, and  I  should  now  say,  (from  what  I  have  seen 
this  evening,)  ill-conditioned  and  ill-disposed  indivi- 
du^  and  disloyal  subjects,  their  discontent  and  spite 
arise  entirely  from  mortified  hopes,  disappointed  ambi- 
tion— from  thirst  of  place,  which  they  cannot  slake  at 
the  public  fount^-— and  from  finding,  that  though 
they  may  cry  out  about  reaction,  repentance,  and  the 
unpopularity  of  Reform,  if  there  is  any  such,  at  all 
events  they  cannot  tell  where  this  great  unpopularity 
is  to  be  found ;  for  they  cannot  pretend  that  they  have 
wiywhere  found  one  single  fraction  of  a  fraction  of  their 
boasted  reaction. 

We  shall  still  go  on  in  our  course  firm,  uncompromi- 
ang,  unhe^tatiug,  and  unflinching.  We  shall  not  be 
hurried  on  at  any  other  pace  than  what  we  deem  expe- 
dient for  the  country,  and  safe  for  the  measures  them- 
selves which  we  are  interested  m  carrying  forward. 
We  shall  not  take  to  any  other  counsel  on  account  of 
any  thoughtl^s  clamour  proceeding  from  those  impa- 
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tient  quarters  to  which  I  have  already  adverted ;  but, 
deliberately  devising  what  we  deem  just  and  necessary, 
safe  and  expedient  measures,  we  shall  defy  all  opposi- 
tion from  the  other  and  worser  class  of  enemies,  those 
who  are  agiiinst  every  Reform,  and  who,  if  they  were 
left  to  themselves,  would  renew  over  the  people  the 
reign  of  terror,  and  the  empire  of  midnight  darkness. 
Gentlemen,  a  very  pleasing  duty  falls  on  me,  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  assist  me  to  perform, — that  is,  ren- 
dering to  the  quarter  to  which  it  is  so  justly  due  the 
tribute  of  our  affectionate  respect, — I  mean,  in  drinking 
to  our  worthy  Chairman.  The  inevitable  and  much  la- 
mented absence,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  of  my 
Noble  Friend,  the  noble  Duke  who  was  to  have  filled 
the  chair,  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly,  at  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  notice,  called  on  Lord  Rosebery  to  supply 
his  place ;  and  I  may  appeal  to  eveiy  one  who  hears 
me,  whether  they  ever  saw  the  duties  of  that  ofiice  more 
admirably  performed,  even  with  the  greatest  prepara^ 
tion.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  propose  the  health  of  our 
noble  Chairman. 
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CHANGE  OF  HINISTRIT  IN  I6H. 

The  su]:^ect  of  the  following  spee^  mi^t  haTe  been 
more  fireeh  in  every  one's  reccdlection,  fin-  it  is  Tery 
recent,  had  not  a  very  strange  line  of  conduct  been 
poTsned  by  certain  parties,  both  in  and  out  of  Par< 
Uament,  with  respect  to  the  Goremment  which  tiie 
late  King  dismifleed  m  November  1834>  and  the  Go- 
vanment  which  he  formed  in  April  1835.  In  the 
higtory  of  &ction  there  is,  pOThips,  no  second  instaztce 
of  any  thing  so  eompletely  unjiiat  to  those  ooncemed 
•B  that  line  of  conduct. 

The  ex^vagont  ^opm  enterfoised  by  the  frieaids 
of  Rtiona,  from  the  o{)erat«m  of  the  acl:  passed  in 
1882,  were  sore  to  be  disappointed.  Very  grcsat 
iuiyroftaafeoiB  hod  hem  made  m  the  two  futoeeeding 
feaxe  iqKm  alueet  all  our  uutitutieos  -,  but  still  men 
were  not  satisfied;  sadthecQmplamtwafithai'Botibing 
hadbeeoaocfnif&hed.  T^i^i^t»»<asii;  was  then 
beherod)  of  Slavery  m  oU  our  colfuiies — tin  opening 
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of  the  East  India  Trade,  and  destruction  of  the  Com- 
pany's monopoly — the  amendment  of  the  Criminal 
Laws — vast  improTements  in  the  whole  Municipal 
Jurisprudence,  both  as  regards  Law  and  Equity — the 
settlement  of  the  Bank  Charter — the  total  reform  of 
the  Scotch  Municipal  Corporations — the  entire  alte- 
ration of  the  Poor  Laws — an  ample  commencement 
made  in  reforming  the  Irish  Chiux;h,  by  the  abolition 
of  ten  bishoprics — all  these  measm-es,  carried  through 
in  two  Sessions,  were,  by  some  sanguine  and  impatient 
spirits,  held  quite  as  nothing  compared  with  the  vast 
change  which  they  had  expected  to  be,  probably  by 
some  magical  operation,  performed  at  once  and  not  in 
succession ;  for  certain  it  is  that  if  acts  of  Parliament 
could  only  be  passed  one  at  a  time,  there  could  no 
more  great  measures  have  been  carried  than  the  re- 
formed legislature  had  adopted  in  two  Sessions.  This 
unreasonable  feeling  of  disappointment,  and  the  un- 
happy necessity  which  existed  for  the  Coercion  Bill  in 
Ireland,  had  excited  a  clamour  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Grey  ;  and  when  that  justly  esteemed 
and  venerated  individual  quitted  office,  the  King  had 
undoubtedly  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  cla- 
mom-,  and  would  have  at  once  changed  his  Ministers, 
had  they  given  him  any  opening  by  hesitating  whether 
or  not  they  should  continue  to  hold  the  Government 
after  Lord  Gre3^s  secession.  The  declaration,  first 
communicated  by  the  Chancellor  in  private  to  his 
Majesty,  and  then  on  the  same  day  made  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  Mimaters  were  quite  willing 
to  remain,  disconcerted  all  such  designs ;  and  the  King 
cooldnot  take  the  step  he  so  much  wished^  until  Lord 
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Spencer's  death,  in  the  following  November,  gave,  or 
seemed  to  give,  a  kind  of  ground  (or  rather  a  hollow- 
pretext)  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose.  This 
was  the  very  worst  step,  as  it  was  the  most  inconsi- 
derate, and  proved,  for  his  own  comfort,  the  most 
fetal,  that  this  excellent  monarch  ever  took ;  and  he 
had  been  beforehand  warned  distinctly  of  the  inevi- 
table consequences,  but  had  disregarded  the  warning. 

A  new  feeling,  however,  was  soon  produced  among 
the  ultra-liberal  party  by  the  change.  They  plainly 
saw  that  they  had  been,  by  their  clamour  against  the 
late  Ministers,  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Court 
and  the  Tories.  They  were  alarmed  at  what  they 
had  done  i  and  joined  heartily  with  the  new  Opposi- 
tion, that  is,  the  ousted  Ministry,  in  measures  which 
soon  removed  the  new  Government,  restoring,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  Ministry  of  November 
18S4.  When  this  Ministry  was  thus  re-appointed, 
those  who  had,  hj  their  impatience  and  oppositition, 
driven  them  from  the  helm,  were  all  at  once  found  to 
be  the  most  patient,  the  most  reasonable,  the  most  for- 
bearing, the  moat  tractable  and  considerate  of  men. 
The  experience  of  November  1834  had  not  been 
thrown  away  upon  them ;  and  aU  that  they  had  before 
urged  against  the  do-little,  or  the  do-nothing  policy  in 
England,  and  the  coercive  policy  in  Ireland,  was  now 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  draw  invidious  dis- 
tinctioDS  between  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey,  nay, 
the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne  himself,  and 
the  new  Government  of  1835. 

It  required  but  little  sagacity  to  discern  the  real 
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meaning  of  all  ttuB.  Those  parties  were  co&scioua 
of  having  turned  out  Lord  Melbourne  in  November; 
thej  had  repented  bitterly  of  their  short-sighted  and 
unreaBonftble  conduct  towards  him ;  and  were  re- 
solved on  that  amoidment  of  life  which  is  always 
the  best  fruit  <^  repentance,  the  eureet  proc^  of  its 
being  sincere.  But  theirown  honourmust be  saved; 
they  must  needs  have  a  pretence  for  this  total  change 
of  conduct  as  well  as  of  language ;  they  had  not  the 
manly  candour  to  say,  "  We  were  wrong  last  year, 
and  we  suffered  for  it — henceforth  you  vrill  find  us 
reasonable."  On  the  ccmtrary,  they  affected  to  be- 
lieve the  gross  absurdity,  that  the  Lord  Melbourne 
of  November  was  not  the  Lord  Melbourne  of  May; 
and  they  openly  and  unblushingly  averred,  that  they 
supported  him  in  183d  because  he  and  his  new  Ca- 
binet,  composed  of  the  former  Cabinet  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Lord  Grey's  eldest  son,  were  incapable  of 
doing  such  things  towards  Ireland  as  he  and  that  same 
Cabinet,  and  Lord  Grey  himself,  with  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  that  son,  had  done  in  18S3.  Assuredly,  nei- 
ther Lord  Melbourne,  nor  Lord  Howick,  nor,  indeed, 
any  of  the  other  Ministers,  ever  gave  countoiance  to 
so  monstrous  an  absurdity — so  gross  and  audacious 
a  delusion.  But  their  adherents  in  all  places  were 
most  diligent  and  unremitting  in  the  use  ot  this 
b^ic,  and  it  saved  the  new  Government  for  at  least 
one  year,  if  not  longer.  Until  the  death  of  William 
rV.,  indeed,  this  formed  the  staple  of  tlw  Ministerial 
defence  upon  all  occasicms ;  not  by  themselves,  but 
by  their  adheiients  both  ia  and  out  of  Parliament. 
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The  most  invidious  distinctions  were  taken  between 
Lord  Grey's  Government  and  Lord  Melboume's. 
"  The  latter"  (said  the '  Edinburgh  Review*)  "  looka 
more  honest,  and  is  more  vigorous."  "  We  have 
now  a  Ministry  incapable  of  pursuing  the  atrodous 
policy  of  1893,"  said  all  the  Iiieh  supporters  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  who  had  been  loudest  in  the  outcry 
against  Lord  Grey.  "  At  length  we  possess  the 
blessing  of  a  Government,  for  the  £rst  time  willing 
to  give  Ireland  justice,  and  the  only  Viceroy  who  ever 
gave  Catholics  their  due."  Such  were  the  topics 
on  which  the  Government  lived  out  the  rest  of  the 
late  King's  reign  ^  disgusting  as  the  food  must  have 
been  to  the  palates  of  those  who  felt  quite  conscious 
of  having  been  IjotA.  Grey's  hearty  and  zealous  coad- 
jutors in  everyone  of  the  measures  now  most  reviled, 
and  his  supporters  in  all  the  acts  of  feebleness  which 
the '  Edinburgh  Review'  discovered,  for  the  first  time, 
when  the  knell  of  that  noble  Earl's  power  tolled. 
To  th^e  topics  were  added,  of  course,  the  most 
lavish  promises  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  that 
sweeping  refotms  would  at  length  be  carried  into  aU 
the  departments  of  Church  and  of  State. 

Alas  I  alas  I  How  are  those  mighty  boasters  fallen 
— those  £air  hopes  blightedl  Three  years  have  elap- 
sed, and  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  has  be^i  done, 
except  to  finish  the  Municipal  Reform  begun,  by 
Lord  Grey.  The  adverse  Court  furnished  a  pre* 
text  for  two  of  those  three  years  ;  but  at  length  the 
young  Queen  ascended  the  throne  of  her  ancestors, 
and  threw  herself,  absolutely  and  without  any  kind  of 
reserve,  even  as  to  naming  the  humblest  attendant 
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upon  her  Royal  Person,  into  the  hands  of  her  Minia- 
ters.  Did  the  Government,  which  had  heen  painted 
as  lookbg  so  much  more  honest  than  Lord  Grey's, 
and  being  so  much  more  bold  in  Reform,  ntm  use 
its  power  to  carry  great  measures  of  improvement  ? 
On  the  very  contrary,  they  lost  not  an  hour  in  cast- 
ing off  all  fellowship  with  Reform,  and  began  a  course 
of  arbitrary  government  in  some  of  our  colonies, 
passive  acquiescence  in  the  slavery  of  others,  and 
absolute  inaction  at  home. 

But  did  no  one  ever  assert,  in  the  face  of  the  Mi- 
nisters, that  the  pretences  on  which  they  were  sup- 
ported were  false  and  hollow  ?  This  was  unques- 
tionably done  more  than  once.  In  1836,  Lord  Grey 
drew  from  Lord  Melbourne  a  distinct  avowal,  that  he 
had  heartily  concurred  in  all  that  much- venerated  Mi- 
nister's policy  towards  Ireland.  In  November  1837, 
Lord  Brougham  appealed  again  to  Lord  Melbourne 
on  the  same  point,  both  when  Lord  Cloncurry  had 
incautiously  said  something  which  seemed  to  betoken 
Em  adoption  of  the  false  position  that  Lord  Mul- 
grave  was  the  first  Viceroy  who  had  done  equal  justice 
to  the  diferent  parties  in  Ireland — and  again  upon 
Lord  Roden's  motion — stating,  in  Lord  Melbourne's 
presence,  that  he  whom  indiscreet  advocates  were 
representing  as  incapable  of  proposing  such  a  mea- 
sure as  the  Coercion  Bill,  had  heartily  supported  it, 
nay,  "  was  primjudly  answerable  for  it,*  as  the 
measure  proceeded  from  his  own^office  as'Secretary 


•  Mirror  of  PwUament,  Not.  27,  IB37.     P.  172- 
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for  Irish  afiairs." "  But  still  more  recently,  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  Irish  Poor  Iaw  Bill,  June  9,  1838, 
Lord  Melhoume  admitted  most  distinctly,  that  no 
praise  could  be  too  high  for  the  wise,  just,  and  libe- 
ral administrations  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord 
Anglesey  (under  both  of  whom  he  had  himself  ser- 
ved 83  Irish  Secretary,  and  over  both  of  whom  he  had 
also  acted  as  Home  Secretary),  and  he  only  placed 
Lord  Mulgrave's  claims  to  favour  upon  the  ground  of 
his  having  continued  to  pursue  the  same  sound  and 
enlightened  course  vrith  his  predecessors.  In  this 
view,  so  fairly  taken  at  length,  by  way  of  public  dis- 
claimer of  the  invidious  defonce  now  under  discus- 
sion, and  at  all  times  so  necessarily  repudiated  by  the 
whole  of  the  present  Ministers,  Lord  Plunkett,  the 
Irish  Chancellor,  cordially  joined ;  so  that  there  is  an 
end,  and  for  ever,  to  the  distinction  taken  between  the 
Grey  and  the  Melbourne  Cabinet,  between  the  Wel- 
lesley and  the  Anglesey  Viceroyalty  and  the  Mulgrave, 
upon  the  grand  questions  connected  with  Irish  afiairs. 
Justice  had  also  been  rendered  to  Lord  Grey  in  the 
Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell  a  few  days  before. 
When  the  Appropriation  Clause  was  abandoned, 
upon  the  practicability  of  carrying  which  he  and 
Lord  John  had  difiered,  the  latter  admitted  that  he 
now  foimd  Lord  Grey  was  right,  and  himself  wrong. 
Men  after  this,  and  indeed  after  many  other  chan- 
ges and  surrenders  lately  witnessed,  are  prone  to  ask, 
why  Lord  Grey,  and,,  indeed,  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
J.  Graham,  are  no  longer  members  of  the  Whig  Cabi- 


•  These  belong  to  the  Home  Departinont,  which  his  Lordship  tlwo 
held. 
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net  ?  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  may  also  be  now 
called  upon  to  reconsider  his  period  about  "  look- 
ing" and  "  being;"  and  to  admit  that  Lord  Gr^s 
government  not  only  looked,  but  was  to  the  very  full 
as  honest  as  Lord  Melbourne's,  and  no  one  whit  less 
vigorous  either  in  appearance  or  in  reality. 
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Lord  Brougham. — I  have  risen,  my  Lords,  thus 
immediately  after  the  noble  Duke,"  because  I  thought 
that  he  manifestly  misunderstood  the  sound  constitu- 
tional proposition  of  my  noble  Friend,!  and  the  con- 
sequences which  flow  from  it, — namely,  that  for  the 
dieniissal  of  the  late  Governments— (for,  like  the  noble 
Duke,  I  come  at  once  to  that  measure,  and  to  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  as  tbe  grave  charge  against  the 
present  Administration) — the  noble  Duke,  by  ac- 
cepting office  on  our  dismissal,  incurred  the  whole 
responsibility.  This  proposition  tbe  noble  Duke 
thought  that  he  met,  relieving  himself  from  its  con- 
sequences, by  solemnly  protestiag — and  I,  for  one, 
my  Lords,  readily  and  perfectly  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  protest — that  he  knew  nothing,  previ- 


*  Duke  of  WvUingtun.  t  ViMonot  Meiboarne. 
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ously,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  dismissal, — that  he 
never  had  been  consulted  about  the  matter — that  he 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  intentions  and  motions  of 
the  Court  with  regard  to  it, — and  that  he  had  no  com 
munication  with  any  such  quarter  for  above  two 
months  before  the  change  took  place. 

The  noble  Duke  was  then  evidently  going  on  to 
say  that  he  was  "  astonished"  at  the  event,  when 
he  recollected  that  astonishment  would  not  be  quite 
consistent  with  the  previous  expression  of  his  opinion 
— an  opinion  by  which  the  whole  question  was  begged, 
but  an  opinion,  which  the  noble  Duke  represented 
himself  as  having  all  along  entertained,  in  common 
with  the  world  at  large, — that  the  elevation  of  Lord 
Althorp  to  the  Peerage  must,  at  whatever  time  it 
occurred,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  existing  Ad- 
ministration. The  noble  Duke  therefore  drew  back 
and  qualified  his  astonishment,  and,  in  effect,  only 
stated  that  he  was  no  further  aware  of  what  was  about 
to  take  place  than  every  one  must  have  been  who  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  Earl  Spencer.  But  he  entirely 
misunderstood  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  law,  on 
which  my  noble  Friend  founded  his  argument, — that 
the  noble  Duke  was  responsible  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  late  Government.  My  noble  Friend  never 
asserted  that  the  noble  Duke  was,  de  Jacto,  the 
adviser  of  that  dismissal.  No  such  thing  I  But  am 
I,  my  Lords,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  teach  the  noble 
Duke,  who  has  been  so  long  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
who,  for  three  years  and  a  half,  was  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury, — ^notwithstanding  his  prenous  decla- 
ration, that  he  should  be  insane  to  think  of  occupying 
such  a  post — (but  your  Lordships  well  know  that 
men  very  often  find  themselves  in  situations  to  which 
they  never  aspired,  and  discharging  duties  for  which 
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they  never  could  conceive  themselves  qualifieil;) — 
am  I,  I  say,  to  teach  the  noble  Duke,  after  all  his 
official  experience,  that  for  every  act  of  the  Crown 
some  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  rcBponsihle  by  law, 
not  only  although  he  never  counselled  it,  but  although 
even  he  was  ignorant  of  that  act  in  point  of  fact  ? 
The  proposition  of  my  noble  Friend  is  the  simple  and 
constitutional  principle,  that  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong;  and,  therefore,  fot  what  he  does,  he  must 
have  advisers,  and  consequently  responsible  advisers. 
If  that  be  the  case  with  respect  to  all  ordiiuiry  acts 
of  the  Crown,  how  much  more  emphatically  must  it 
be  the  case  in  reference  to  an  act  of  such  paramount 
importance  as  the  dismissal  of  an  Admiuistration  ? 
Well ;  the  noble  Duke  stands  in  this  very  position. 
He  is  peculiarly,  he  is  emphatically  responsible  for 
this  change  of  his  Majesty's  advisers.  For  such  an 
act,  who,  in  any  case,  can  be  responsible  but  the  per- 
sons who  come  into  the  places  of  those  who  are  thus 
turned  out?  If  the  King  take  the  seals  with  one 
hand  from  one  person,  and  with  the  other  give  them 
to  another  person,  I  defy  any  man  who  has  read  but 
the  A,  B,  C,  of  the  Constitution,  to  deny,  that  he 
who  comes  into  possession  is  responsible  by-law,  for 
the  act  by  which  the  other  has  been  dispossessed. 
But  he  is  responsible  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law.  The 
noble  Duke  has  attempted  to  defend  his  conduct  by 
reasoning ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  must  take  leave,  with 
all  respect  for  him,  to  declare  that  more  inadequate, 
not  to  say  flimsy,  reasoning  I  have  never  heard. 

I  repeat  that  the  noble  Duke  is  responsible  in 
point  of  fact,  as  well  as  in  point  of  law.  Without 
the  noble  Duke's  assistance,  the  act  of  dismissing 
the  late  Government  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished.    If,  indeed,  instead  of  being  dismissed,  the 
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members  of  the  late  Administration  had  resigned,  or 
if,  asked  to  return,  they  had  declared  that  they  would 
not  come  back  to  their  places,  that  would  hare  been 
another  matter.  But  if,  instead  of  resigning,  they 
were  dismissed  against  their  will,  and  were  not  asked 
to  resume  office,  then  those  who  took  office  after  them 
became  accessaries  after  the  fact  to  the  dismissal ; 
nay,  before  the  fact,  and  actual  accompUces  in  the 
feet  itself,  for,  without  their  acquiescence,  that  act  of 
dismissal  could  not  have  been  perfected.  If  any  man 
to  whom  the  King  tenders  an  office,  from  which 
he  has  dismissed  some  other  man,  refuse  to  accept 
that  office,  the  Crown  is  rendered  incapable  of  carry- 
ing the  dismissal  into  effect.  It  is  only  an  inchoate 
act  until  the  office  of  the  individual  dismissed  be  filled 
up.  The  Constitution,  is  so  cognisant  of  this  prin- 
ciple, that  it  has  been  successfully  asserted  that  even 
when  an  individual  resigns  office,  if  no  person  can  be 
found  disposed  to  take  it,  the  individual  dismissed, 
and  restored,  is  still  to  he  considered  its  possessor, 
and  that  without  any  intermission  in  consequence  of 
his  temporary  removal.  This  was  evinced  in  the 
well-known  case  of  Mr  Pelham.  Mr  Pelham  having 
resigned  the  seals  of  his  department,  one  person  after 
another  was  applied  to  by  the  Crown,  in  vain,  to  be- 
come his  successor ;  and  he  was  then  re-appointed. 
The  question  arose  whether  Mr  Pelham,  although 
he  had  given  up  the  seal  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  not,  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance, 
still  virtually  its  possessor  ?  It  was  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  it  was  determined  that,  as 
the  resignation  of  Mr  Pelham  had  not  been  com- 
pleted by  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  that  gen- 
tleman was  still  in  possession  of  the  Chancellorahip 
of  the  Exchequer  i  that  even  his  again  receiving  the 
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seal  after  he  had  given  it  up,  could  not  vacate  his 
seat,  nor  render  necessary  a  new  election,  his  resigna- 
tion not  having  been  perfected.  My  noble  Friend, 
therefore,  is  perfectly  right  (as  I  think  I  have  shown) 
in  maintaining  that,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  the 
noble  Duke  is  responsible  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
late  Government.  There  is,  in  truth,  but  Httle  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  noble  Duke  and  my- 
self-, for,  r^fardless  of  his  responsibihty,  he  has, 
with  Ms  usual  manliaess,  defended  that  disinissal. 
He  has  admitted  in  substance  what  he  may  have 
appeared  to  deny  in  terms,  and  has  taken  on  himself 
the  responsibility  in  question. 

Your  Lordships  have  it  now  on  the  noMe  Duke's 
own  authority,  by  pubUc  and  solemn  avowal,  that 
he  was  the  chief  party  in  the  whole  transaction.  You 
have  his  own  positive,  distinct,  and  articulate  avowal  j 
and  he  has  assigned  the  only  reason,  as  he  furnished 
the  only  means,  for  changing  the  late  Administra- 
ti<m.  I  see,  too,  that  in  the  Speech  itom  the  Throne, 
which  we  have  heard  this  day,  all  other  reasons  for 
the  dismissal  are  excluded  for  ever,  because  the 
grounds  for  the  defence  of  the  late  Ministry  are  laid 
down  in  every  line — ^in  the  Speech,  which  is  known 
and  felt  to  be,  as  it  constitutionally  should  be,  the 
sole  production  of  his  Majesty's  responsible  advisers. 
In  that  document  I  see,  throughout,  one  prevailing 
strain  j  it  may  have  been  es.torted  by  the  mighty  force 
of  truth — it  may  have  been  torn  forth  by  the  irre- 
sistible necessity  of  the  case  ;  but  still,  one  strain  of 
justification,  if  not  of  actual  panegyric,  on  all  the 
measures  of  their  predecessors  in  office,  pervades 
the  whole  composition.  All  abroad  is  tranquil — all 
abroad  is  at  peace — except  in  one  only  spot  of  earth ; 
this  we  learn  from  one  passage.     All  our  alliances 
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have  been  strengthened  and  improTed ;  of  this  we 
are  informed  by  another  passage.  Therefore,  except 
in  one  ease,  has  there  been  accomplished  tbat  most 
difficult  of  all  tasks,  as  it  was  when  we  came  in  pro- 
claimed to  be,  the  maintenance  of  peace  abroad ; 
and  that,  not  for  a  period  of  four  months,  which  we 
were  then  told  would  be  next  to  a  miracle,  but  of 
foor  years.  When  I  see  that  this  great  object  has 
been  achieved  every  where — with  the  single  exception 
of  a  little  comer  of  Spain — I  am  sure  that  every 
man  must  feel  that  no  grounds  can  have  existed  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  -late  Government  on  account  of 
tbeir  Foreign  Policy.  I  think  I  could  tell  what 
kinci,  liberal  hand  it  was  that  penned  those  eulogis- 
tic passages — the  hand  of  one  who  was  once  in  all 
respects  liberal,  and  who  would  still,  it  should  seem, 
retain  his  kindly  and  liberal  feelings  towards  all 
his  enemies.  When  I  remember,  my  Lords,  what 
fell  from  the  present  Right  Honourable  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade, — formerly  my  esteemed 
friend,  now  my  respected  adversary, — what  fell 
from  him,  not  in  those  days  when  that  Right 
Honourable  gentleman  discussed  the  Com  Bill  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  night  after  night, 
with  patriotic  pertinacity,  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  opinions  which  the  mob  out  of  doors  held  with 
an  obstinacy  as  pertinacious,  if  not  as  patriotic,  en- 
dangering, out  of  doors,  the  life  and  property  of  my 
noble  Friend*  whom  the  Right  Honourable  gen- 
tleman only  argued  and  declaimed  against  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament — but  at  a  lat«r  period,  when 
the  Right  Honourable  gentleman,  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  our  Administration,  declared  that,  unless 
by  the  interreDtion  of  a  miracle,  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  could  not  be  maintained  for  four  monthg ; 
and,  when  I  remember  that  it  has  been  preserved  by 
that  very  Administration  for  four  years  and  a  hal^ 
I  eamiot  doubt  that  the  eulogy  on  this  subject,  which 
His  Majesty's  Speech  contains,  proceeded  from  that 
just  and  liberal  quaxter,  wrung  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  disappointment  of  his 
own  prophecy.  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  lUght 
Honourable  gentleman,  not  in  a  truant  &ncy  for 
pan^yrisiiig  the  bygone  Administration,  but  from 
the  strong  pressure  of  truth  upon  his  mind,  has  made 
it  a  point  to  have  those  passages  inserted,  wherein 
be  records  our  success,  and  congratulates  the  coun- 
try upon  the  performance  of  an  infinitely  greater 
miracle  even  than  that  to  which  be  had  looked 
fiirward. 

This  Speech,  too,  felicitates  the  country  upon  the 
happy  results  which  have  attended  the  Emancipation 
(rf  the  N^roes,  upon  the  settlement  of  a  question 
in  which  not  only  the  prosperity,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence, of  our  colonies  was  involved.  I  had  wished, 
I  had  longed,  I  had  prayed,  for  this  result ;  but  I 
confess,  now  that  it  has  turived,  the  description  of 
it,  in  the  Speech,  surpasses  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. It  comes  fuUy  up  to  my  anxious  vrishes 
and  desires,  to  find  that  not  only  there  should  have 
been  no  mischief,  but  that  there  should  have  been  a 
vast  amount  of  good  easily  and  safely  effected  by  it. 
Much  of  this  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
spirit  and  capacity  of  my  noble  Friend, — ^whom  I 
ought  to  have  thanked  sooner, — the  late  Governor 
of  Jamaica ;  much,  also,  to  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments and  great  talents  of  the  distinguished  indivi- 
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dual  who  lately  filled  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies  j  but  of  these  prMses,  certainly,  the  Cabi- 
net to  which  my  noble  Friend*  belonged  must  have 
its  share,  for  having  considered  and  digested  a  mea- 
sure which  had  been  wrought  out  with  a  degree  of 
success  that  is  all  but  unexampled — crowning  our 
hopes,  and  surpassing  our  expectations. 

There  is  another  topic  touched  upon  in  the  Speech, 
to  which  I  may  also  naturally  be  expected  to  advert. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Report  on  the  Municipal 
Corporations  I  will  say  nothing  in  detail,  as  it  is  not 
now  before  your  Lordships ;  but  I  rejoice  to  hear 
that  Commission  spoken  of  no  longer  in  the  terms 
in  which  the  act  of  advising  the  issuing  of  it  was 
formerly  described.  The  Ministry  under  whose 
councils  that  Commission  was  issued,  are  no  longer 
to  be  represented  as  spoliators  of  public  and  private 
property.  Not  much,  indeed,  is  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  Commission  is  not  cha- 
racterised as  one  mvolving  a  violation  of  chartered 
rights,  and  an  unheEird-of  and  unex^npled  pillage 
of  all  property.  1  thank  God  that  I  have  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  it  is  acknowledged,  not  only  with 
the  assent,  but  amidst  the  unanimous  plaudits  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown, — that  the  law  upon  the 
subject,  as  I  bad  laid  it  down,  is  the  law  of  the  land 
— that  there  is  no  illegality  in  the  Commission  which 
has  been  issued, — and  that  I  am  not  liable '  to  im- 
peachment for  having  advised  that  great  measure. 
It  is  true  that,  from  such  corporations  aa  Leicester 
and  Norwich,  and  other  haunts  of  corruption,  ap- 
peals were  made  for  the  preservation  of  those  ancient 
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bodies,  as  the  very  pillars  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
especial  blessings  of  the  Constitution.  But  all  those 
appeals, — all  the  denunciations  on  the  subject  by 
learned  counsel  and  more  learned  recorders,  seem 
to  have  "  vanished  into  thin  air,"  before  the  lights 
which  the  Cabinet  has  lately  received.  Whether 
their  present  path  had  been  rendered  clear  to  them 
before  the  late  dissolution,  or  was  lighted  up  by 
the  results  of  the  election,  or  made  obvious  by 
what  has  since  occurred — among  other  things,  by 
the  event  of  the  discussion  as  to  who  should  be  the 
occupant  of  the  Speaker's  Chair, — (that  brilliant 
proof  of  the  successful  exertions  of  His  Majesty's 
present  Government, — that  sweet  foretaste  of  ^e 
triumph  which  the  enemies  were  to  enjoy  over  the 
Mends  of  reform) — at  what  time  this  light  first 
broke  in  upon  His  Majesty's  Government,  I  neither 
understand,  nor  can  I  now  stop  to  inquire.  It  is 
sofliciently  gratifying  to  find  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment approve  of  that  which  may  be  deemed 
the  most  important  measure,  and  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been  at  least  one  of  the  most  important  mear 
sures,  of  the  late  Administration.  I  am  also  entitled 
to  felicitate  my  noble  Friends  and  myself  upon  the 
testimony  which  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  bears 
to  the  success  wherewith  our  domestic,  as  well  as  our 
foreign  and  colonial  affairs,  have  been  administered 
during  the  last  four  years  ;  nor  is  there  the  least  ex- 
ception made  against  the  late  advisers  of  the  Crown 
in  reference  to  the  commercial  concerns  of  this  great 
country.  The  revenues  are  flourishing, — trade  is 
most  prosperous, — congratulations  are  delivered  upon 
our  happy  internal  state, — and  the  clearest  evidences 
are  afforded  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
without  a  particle  of  blame  bein^  attached  to — with- 
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out  the  least  imaginable  imputation  being  cast  on — 
the  policy  of  the  late  Government ;  in  both  these 
particulars, — ^nay,  even  as  tried  by  the  severest  test  of 
all,  our  success, — we  are  abundantly  acquitted. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  such  the  description  of  our  foreign,  domes- 
tic, and  colonial  situation,  of  our  trade  and  our 
finances,  it  is  not  for  a  single  moment  pretended 
that  the  dismisstd  of  the  late  Administration  arose 
from  any  incapacity  on  their  own  parts ; — it  was  for 
no  want  of  capacity  in  forming  their  measures,  or  of 
vigour  in  executing  them, — it  was  not  from  any  want 
of  success  attending  them, — it  was  not  from  any 
failure  of  any  description,  that,  on  the  14th  of  last 
November,  the  late  Administration  was  dissolved. 
Then,  my  Lords,  how  has  the  noble  Duke  opposite 
endeavoured  to  account  for  that  dissolution?  He 
tells  you  that  a  noble  Lord,  now  a  member  of  this 
House,  had,  previously  to  the  month  of  November, 
enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  confidence  of  the 
late  House  of  Commons.  Now,  this  is  an  argument 
which,  for  my  part,  I  wish  to  put  even  more  strongly 
for  the  noble  Duke  than  he  himself  has  put  it.  The 
argument  amounts  to  this — that  Lord  Althorp  pos- 
sessed, to  an  unprecedented  degree,  the  c<mfidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is  most  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  there  never  was  bestowed  upon  any 
Minister  more  of  the  love,  the  respect,  the  confidence 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  than  was  given 
to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  pro- 
digious oratory  of  Pitt, — the  mirivalled  eloquence 
and  gigantic  powers  of  every  kind  possessed  by  Fox, 
—the  Court  favour  of  Addington, — the  long  expe- 
rience of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  the  many  high 
qualities  which  secnred  to  that  Minister  such  power 
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in  the  House  of  Commons, — failed  to  realise  for  any 
one  of  those  distinguished  men  any  thing  Uke  the  pre- 
eminence, in  the  partiahty  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  which  Lord  Althorp  had  attained.  My 
Lorde,  in  classing  Sir  Rohert  Walpole  with  those 
whom  I  hare  named  before  him,  I  am  not  giving 
that  Minister  more  than  his  deserts  :  true,  he  occa. 
sionally  spoke  lightly  of  matters  which,  in  a  purer 
age — an  age  of  improved  political  virtue — are  looked 
upon  seiiously ;  he  has,  therefore,  laid  himself  open 
to  the  animadversion  of  those  who  are  not,  perhaps, 
more  honest,  though  they  he  more  decorous ;  but  he 
was  a  great  Minister,  and  worthy  to  be  named  with 
the  greatest ;  yet  not  even  be,  with  all  his  great  ser- 
vices to  the  Crown,  which  he  saved  for  the  House  of 
Brunswick, — ^with  all  the  &vour  he  obtained  and  de- 
served irom  the  country, — ^not  even  he  (and  not  one 
of  his  successors,  whom  I  have  now  ventured  to 
name)  ever  attained  a  larger  share  of  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  than  that  which  was  en- 
joyed by  I>ord  Althorp.  If  I  did  not  fear  that  my 
saying  so  might  be  imputed  to  the  influence  of  pri- 
vate friendship,  I  would  even  assert  that  Lord  Al- 
thorp personally  enjoyed  more  of  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
My  Lords,  I  know  that  in  saying  this,  I  am  putting 
the  argument  very  strongly  for  the  noble  DiJte — as 
I  said  I  should — and  now,  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 
The  noble  Duke  affirms  that,  without  him,  the  late 
Ministry  could  not  go  on.  By  what  tenure  did 
they  hold  their  offices  ?  Did  they  hold  them  pour 
autre  vie  f  Had  they  no  estate  in  them,  but  for 
the  life  of  another,  and  that  other  having  no  con- 
nexion with  them  ?  According  to  the  noble  Duke, 
it  was   not   an  estate  for  the   life  of  the   King, 
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nor  the  life  of  the  Farliament — they  did  not  hold 
their  places  during  good  behaviour,  nor  during 
pleasure,  nor  as  long  as  they  were  efBcient,  nor 
upon  condition  of  their  measures  being  attended 
with  success — not  quamdiu  vixerint  or  quamdiu  se 
bene  gesserint — no  such  thing ;  it  was  quamdiu 
J.  S.  vixerit — they  held  them,  simply,  during  the 
natural  life  of  the  late  Lord  Spencer,  and  no  longer— 
that  noble  Earl  being  in  the  seventy-eigth  year  of  his 
age.  The  position  contended  for  on  the  other  side  is 
this,  that  the  moment  Lord  Spencer  ceased  to  exist, 
that  moment  the  Administration  must  cease  to  exist 
likewise.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  because 
the  Commons  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  present 
Earl  Spencer,  then  Lord  Althorp,  therefore  they 
would  have  no  confidence  in  any  body  else,  on  his 
retirement — ^not  merely  that  they  trusted  him,  but 
that  they  could  trust  nobody  but  him.  Upon  whos6 
authority  does  that  statement  rest  ?  The  House 
must  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  this  assertion 
has  been  made  upon  the  single  authority  of  Lord 
Grey  j  I  regret  to  name  him — I  regret  that  his  not 
having  yet  taken  the  oaths  and  bis  seat  permit  bis 
being  named  in  this  House.  I  know  of  no  event 
which  I  ever  more  regretted  than  the  resignation  of 
Earl  Grey ;  it  was  an  event  which  filled  me  with 
sincere  sorrow  when  it  took  place,  after  the  earnest 
endeavours  of  Lord  Althorp  and  myself  to  prevent 
it.  Yet,  my  Lords,  am  I  delighted  to  find  that  one 
good  has  resulted  from  it — (the  only  good  which  I 
feel  it  possible  to  conceive,  under  any  circumstances, 
it  could  be  productive  of) — ^it  has  caused  the  noble 
Duke,  of  a  sudden,  to  become  partial  to  my  noble 
Friend's  policy.  Your  Lordships  cannot  foil  to  have 
observed,  that  all  at  once  the  noble  Earl  has  become 
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a  great  and  paramount  authority  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  He  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  noble 
Du£e  as  "  the  noble  Eari  who  had  so  worthily  filled 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister,"  the  noble  Duke  for- 
getting how  often  that  noble  Earl  had  been  charged 
with  nothing  less  .than  a  scheme  of  revolution  and 
ruin — ^how  often  he  had  been  threatened  with  im- 
peachment— of  what  exaggerated  accusations  he  had 
been  made  the  subject — with  what  invectives  he  had 
been  assailed  out  of  doors,  and.  how  he  had  been  sys- 
tematically, and  without  measure,  vituperated  for 
each  act  of  his  official  life  within  the  walls  of  this 
House.  What,  my  Lords  ?  Have  we  not  heard 
that  noble  Earl  denounced  as  the  author  of  a  revo- 
lutionary Bill — as  responsible  for  the  revolutionary 
dissolution  of  Parliament — as  having  sown,  broad 
cast,  the  seeds  of  revolution — as  having  aimed,  by 
means  of  popular  excitement,  at  the  destruction  of 
all  legitimate  government,  the  ruin  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  demolition  of  the  monarchy  ?  Yet  now, 
my  noble  Friend  is  no  longer  a  rank  innovator — ^no 
longer  a  revolutionary  schemer  ;  he  has  become,  in 
a  moment,  an  authority  of  the  highest  order,  and 
from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal  I  All  tht^e  topics 
of  vituperation — all  those  causes  of  animosity — are 
laid  at  rest — pulveris  exigui  JactUy  as  if  the  event 
of  his  removal  Irom  the  world  (far  distant,  I  hope 
and  trust)  had  already  happened.  All  faults  are 
now  buried  in  oblivion,  and  my  noble  Friend's  autho- 
rity is  held  to  be  paramount,  and,  according  to  the 
Noble  Duke,  must  decide  the  question ;  the  argu- 
ment standing  thus — ^because  Lord  Grey  said  that 
Lord  Althorp  was  the  right  hand  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, it  was  therefore  instantly  concluded  that  the 
Government  without  him  could  no  longer  be  carried 
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on.  It  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  noble  Duke 
that  I  and  my  Colleagues  were  guilty  of  great  pre- 
sumption in  attempting  to  carry  on  the  Government 
a  moment  after  Lord  Grey  had  pronounced  it  to  he 
impossible,  which,  by  the  way,  he  never  did.  Your 
Lordships  must  recollect,  that  the  authority  of  Lord 
Grey  was  quoted  on  behalf  of  this  most  remarkable 
argument.  The  noble  Duke,  resting  on  Lord  Grey's 
dictum,  says : — 

"  I  was  right  in  taking  the  responsibility  of 
changing  the  Government,  and  in  advising  the 
Crown  to  make  me  and  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
succeed  the  late  Administration,  because  I  had  Lord 
Grey's  opinion  distinctly  declared  that  they  could 
not  go  on." 

How  strongly  does  such  a  mode  of  discussion 
remind  me  of  the  way  in  which  texts  of  Scripture  are 
quoted  and  twisted  to  serve  the  temporary  purpose 
of  an  argument  I  Now,  if  the  authority  of  the  noble 
L<ord  is  good  for  any  thing,  it  is  equally  good  through- 
out— if  wise,  he  could  not  be  wise  on  one  question 
only,  and  of  no  value  upon  all  the  others.  If  the 
noble  Duke  may  quote  him,  so  may  I.  The  noble 
Duke  is  vastly  ready  to  quote  my  noble  Friend 
when  his  words  help  him  to  turn  us  out  and  take  our 
places.  When  my  noble  Friend's  name  serves  the 
purpose  of  the  other  side,  they  deiiy  it ;  but  if  his 
name  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  one  side  of 
the  House,  why  not  those  of  the  other?  I  shall, 
most  unhesitatingly  use  the  authority  of  my  noble 
Friend  also.  I  shall  quote  Lord  Grey's  authority 
to  your  Lordships  repeatedly  this  Session.  I,  for 
one,  shall  not  allow  that  there  is  a  "  single  excep- 
tion "(to  cite  the  words  of  the  Speech)  "  to  the 
general  tranquillity"  which  previdls,   and  to  the 
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alliance  which  has  been  cemented  between  the  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  Duke  and  the  authority  of  Earl 
Grey— 

(]The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  was  reminded  by 
the  Duke  op  Wellington  of  something  he  had 
omitted.  3 

Lord  Brougham. — I  will  speak  to  that ;  let  not 
the  noble  Duke  be  alarmed.  The  noble  Duke 
may  be  alarmed  at  many  things — he  may  be  alarmed 
at  the  state  of  the  House  of  Commons — at  the  rote, 
for  example,  to  which  it  came  the  other  night — 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — Not,  at  all.  It  was 
not  of  that  moment  which  has  been  attributed  to  it. 

Lord  Brougham. — Ay,  I  dare  say  that  the  noble 
Duke  rather  liked  it  j  and  if  the  Address  be  rejected 
by  a  larger  majority  than  voted  on  that  occasion,  he 
will,  of  course,  like  it  much  better.  If  a  majority  of 
ten  was  a  pleasant  thing,  a  majority  against  him  of 
forty  must  be  four  times  as  good.  But  let  not  the 
noble  Duke  be  alarmed  at  my  passing  over  for  the 
present  the  part  of  the  argument  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made. — I  shall,  with  your  Lordships'  per- 
mission, come  to  it,  but  I  must  take  my  own  time. 
To  resume,  however,  the  course  of  my  observations 
— I  was  about  to  quote  Lord  Grey  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted. The  noble  Duke  will  only  use  Lord  Grey's 
authority  when  it  will  operate  to  justify  the  turning 
out  of  the  late  Ministry  and  the  coming  into  office 
of  the  present  Ministry.  Now,  Lord  Grey  is  every 
thing  with  the  noble  Diike  and  his  supporters — he 
is  their  glory,  their  decus  et  tutamen ;  but  the 
moment  I  shaU  remind  the  noble  Duke  of  another 
expression  of  Lord  Grey's,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
break  the  image  of  his  god,  and  cast  it  from  him. 

It  is  fit,  then,  that  I  remind  the  House  of  what 
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the  noble  Earl  aud  in  the  presence  of  2800  peraons 
who  heard  hia  declaration,  and  by  whom  it  was 
echoed  with  vehement  applause.  At  that  time  be  it 
remembered  that  Earl  Spencer  was  three  months 
older  than  on  the  occasion  when  Earl  Grey  spoke  of 
Lord  Althorp  as  the  right  hand  of  the  Administra- 
tion. I  ahould  not  have  ventured  alone  to  quote 
this  authority,  had  not  the  noble  Duke  already- 
made  it  his  oracle.  The  partiality  of  biendship 
might  be  thought  to  lead  me  too  far.  But  the  noble 
Duke  has  set  me  the  example ;  he  has  bottomed  his 
justification  of  all  that  has  taken  place  on  the  autho- 
rity and  words  of  I^ord  Grey ;  and  I,  myself,  am 
therefore  justified  in  using  the  language  of  tbe  same 
eminent  individual.  Now,  he  spoke  to  this  efiect  in 
the  month  of  September  last  year : — "  These  Tories, 
who  are  now  ashamed  of  their  name,  who  choose  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  new  title  of  Conserva- 
tives"— I  think,  my  Lords,  that  these,  or  something, 
like  these,  were  my  noble  Friend's  expressions.  I 
hope  that  the  noble  Lords  opposite  axo  not  ashamed 
of  their  new  name, — I  see  nothing  wrong  in  it.  I 
believe  that  they  will  continue  to  be  Conservatives, 
notwithstanding  their  present  reforming  mood  ;  and 
that,  when  they  come  to  particulars,  they  will  be 
found  as  much  anti-reformers  as  ever.  "  These 
Tories,"  said  Lord  Grey,  "  do  they  fancy  that  they 
can  take  the  Government  of  the  country  in  their 
hands  ? — let  them  only  try  it."  I  plainly  perceive 
from  the  jnovement  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite, 
that  they  are  ready  to  argue  that  this  phrase  of 
Lord  Grey's  was  an  advice  given  to  them  that  they 
should  take  the  Government.  If  they  were  to  ad- 
vance that  as  a  reason  for  the  course  which  they 
have  pursued,  I  must  admit  that  it  would  be  a  much 
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better  reason — a  much  more  logical  one  than  that 
adduced  by  the  noble  Duke ;  at  least,  it  would  be 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  argument  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  make  my  noble  Mend  ncEu*  me  * 
responsible  for  the  change  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause he  allowed  his  servant  to  bring  a  letter  to 
town  in  which  there  was  enclosed  another  letter  to 
the  noble  Duke,  unknown  to  my  noble  friend. 

[Cries  of  "No I"  "Nol"  from  the  Ministerial 
side.^ 

Lord  Brougham. — But  I  say  "  Yes."  That  was 
the  statement  given  by  my  noble  friend, — that  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor  asked  him,  when  he  was  leaving 
Brighton,  if  he  would  allow  his  servant  to  take  a 
letter  to  Sir  Henry  "Wheatley  ?  To  which  my  noble 
friend  answered,  that  he  could  have  no  objection  ^ 
and  that  circumstance,  it  appears,  is  to  make  my 
noble  friend  liable  for  what  was  contained  in  the 
letter,  of  which  he  could  know  nothing  ;  and  this  is 
pven  as  a  proof  that  my  noble  friend  could  not  go 
on  with  the  Government,  and  was  anxious  that  the 
noble  Duke  should  turn  him  out.  The  expression 
of  Lord  Grey's  which  I  was  just  quoting  is,  however, 
as  good  authority  as  that  adduced  by  the  noble 
Duke ;  and  what  were  his  words  ?  "  They  take 
the  Government  I" — alluding  to  the  Tories  or  Con- 
servatives ;  "  let  them  try  it,  and  they  will  see  what 
the  country  will  do-~what;  the  House  of  Commons 
will  do  ;"  and  then  Lord  Grey  proceeded  to  give  his 
reasons  for  considering  such  an  event — an  event  in 
his  view  so  calamitous — as  absolutely,  hopelessly,  iand 
ridiculously  impossible. 

My  Lords,  I  trust  that  after  what  I  have  said 

•  VUconnt  Melberarne. 
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respecting  my  noble  friend's  serrices  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  the  rank  which  he  held  in  the  confi> 
dence  of  his  fellow-members  (all  of  which  Lord  Grey 
by  no  means  overrated  when  he  spoke  of  his  retire- 
ment), and  after  stating,  what  I  ought  to  have  added 
before,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  have  had  a 
more  cordial  support  out  of  doors  than  he  enjoyed 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  that  support  Lord  AI- 
thorp  did  possess, — that  he  was  the  idol  of  bis  couii> 
trymen,  as  he  was  the  most  approved  and  confidential 
servant  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons  ^ — I 
trust  that  no  man  will  accuse  me,  no  man  will  suspect 
me,  of  underratingthe  importance  of  the  loss  which  the 
late  Government  sustained  in  the  noble  Lord's  Te- 
moval  hither  on  occasion  of  Ix>rd  Spencer's  unfor- 
tunate, hut  in  no  wise  unexpected  decease.  We  had 
looked  early  to  that  event — repeatedly  we  had  our 
attention  called  to  it — ^long  before  the  public  were 
aware  of  Lord  Spencer's  serious  illness,  we  had  can- 
vassed it,  and  re^^mled  it  in  all  points  of  view ;  we  had 
contemplated  all  its  probable  results,  and  no  one  can 
doubt  that  as  men  of  prudence — of  ordinary  pru- 
dence—-in  regard  to  the  management  of  our  own 
concerns,  his  Majesty's  late  Ministers  must  have  felt, 
as  they  did  feel,  most  deeply  the  loss  of  Lord  Al- 
thorp — not  a  total  loss,  such  as  the  noble  Duke 
seems  to  think,  and  which  akme  would  have  made 
the  present  case  similar  to  that  adverted  to  by  Lord 
Grey,  but  simply  the  loss  of  his  services  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  occasioned  by  his  being  remov- 
ed £rom  that  House,  and  transferred  to  this.  But 
had  it  been  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  Cabinet 
altogether,  I  am  prepared  to  state,  that  even  great  as 
it  would  have  been  to  us,  individually,  as  his  col- 
leagues, and  also  to  the  King's  service  and  the 
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country,  we  were  ready  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the 
occasioQ  which  must  from  thence  have  arisen  ^  and  we 
were  prepared,  without  his  great  assistance,  to  have 
cuTied  on  his  Majesty's  Government.  On  this  sub- 
ject there  was  no  hesitation, — on  this  point  there 
was  no  doubt, — on  this  resoluticm  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  opinicai, — and  still  worse  (for  it  is  stiU 
^Iser — "  if  falser  thing  than  lalse  can  be"),  they 
who  have  represraited,  who  have  dared  to  represent, 
in  the  face  of  the  feet,  which  all  concerned  intimately 
and  thoroughly  know,  that  my  noble  friend  ever 
expressed  to  his  Majesty  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  of 
being-  able  to  go  on  with  the  Government,  if  his  Ma- 
jesty chose  to  continue  him  in  it ;  those  persons,  I 
say,  if  they  have  been  deceived,  have  been  grossly  de- 
ceived,— if  they  have  fencied  what  they  have  assert- 
ed, they  have  imaginations  approaching  to  unsound- 
ness of  mind, — if  they  have  invented  it,  then,  I  know 
no  language  in  which,  in  the  presence  of  your  Lord- 
shi{M,  I  could  venture  to  express  my  opinion  of  their , 
bad  feith.  My  belief  is,  that  those  inventions,  be 
they  fictions  of  the  brain,  or  be  they  the  febrications 
of  falsehood,  or  be  they  the  errors  arising  in  the 
ra^nary  progress  of  a  tale,  in  which,  from  the  little 
additions  that  each  tale-bearer  makes,  being  himself 
the  hearer  of  a  part  and  the  inventor  of  the  residue, 
the  respfHuibility  is  so  divided  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  the  febrication  takes  place ;  whatever  be 
their  source,  my  belief  is,  that  they  all  arose  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  that  not  a  shadow,  net  a  vestige,  not  a 
ooloor  of  a  pretext  for  the  feble  has  been  ever  afford- 
ed from  any  quarter  out  of  the  city  in  which  I  am 
now  addressing  your  Lordships.  What,  then,  be- 
comes of  the  argument,  that  the  King  was  obliged  to 
break  np  the  late  Crov^mment,  because  those  who 
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advised  him  so  to  do,  always  thought  that  if  Lord 
Althorp  went  from  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
Government  could  not  go  on ;  and  because  they 
chose  to  say,  "  though  it  did  continue  to  go  on,  that 
it  ought  not  to  have  done  so ;"  and  that  Lord  Grey 
had  predicted  it  could  not  do  so,  under  totally  differ- 
ent circumstances,  and  alluding  to  a  perfectly  dif- 
ferent event,  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  Cabinet. 
The  noble  Duke  asks,  however,  "  Were  not 
other  persons  as  well  as  L-ord  Grey  to  judge  of  the 
effects  of  Lord  Althorp's  removaJ — was  the  King 
himself  not  to  judge?"  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
meet  the  noble  Duke  on  the  point  involved  in  that 
observation ;  it  is,  indeed,  my  Lords,  one  ess^itial 
to  the  present  question, — I  mean  the  nature  of  the 
Crown's  prerogative  of  choosing  and  changing  its 
servants.  It  is  the  undoubted,  the  unquestioned, 
power  of  the  Crown  to  do  so :  that  I  set  out  with  ; 
but  let  us  examine  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
^proposition,  in  order  to  apply  it,  and  let  us  see  how 
that  prerogative  is  founded,  in  order  to  perceive 
how  it  ia  limited.  In  every  State,  the  public  ser- 
vice must  be  provided  for,  and  officers  must  be 
appointed  by  some  one.  Our  Constitution — that 
of  a  limited  and  hereditary  monarchy — ^will  not 
allow  the  principle,  generally  speaking,  of  elec- 
tion, either  aa  regards  the  highest  office  of  all,  or 
as  regards  the  inferior  offices  of  the  Ministry  ;  de- 
scent provides  for  the  one,  selection  for  the  other ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  some  one  power  of  the  State, 
the  nomination  to  those  offices  must  be  vested. 
In  whom  is  it  vested  ?  In  the  King.  But  it  is  a 
power  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  it  is 
not  to  be  dealt  with  capriciously — it  is  not  to  be 
used  as  an  amusement — it  is  not  to  be  played  with 
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— ^not  to  be  employed  as  a  man  would  the  power 
which  he  has  of  sending  off  one  servant  without 
notice,  to  gratify  his  own  whims,  and  choosing  an- 
other. A  man  might  exercise  this  power  of  arbitrary 
dismissal  if  he  pleased,  and  he  would  be  the  worse 
served ;  he  would  be  the  loser ;  but  he  alone  would 
be  the  injured  party  ;  his  interest  alone  would  suf- 
fer.  But  the  King  holds  the  power  in  question,  not 
for  his  own  gratification — not  at  all  for  his  own 
purposes.  It  is  not  he  that  is  to  be  injured  or  to  be 
benefited  by  the  exercise  of  it.  He  is  not  a  party 
to  the  risk — he  is  not  a  party  to  the  gain  or  to  the 
loss  attendant  on  the  exercise  of  the  power — he  is  a 
tnistee — he  is  himself  a  public  servant — he  is  ap- 
pointed and  empowered  for  the  benefit  of  his  people. 
The  trust  which  he  exercised  is  wholly  for  their  sake. 
It  is  not  because  some  one  should  say,  "  Turn  out 
this  person  and  get  another,"  that  his  power  is  there- 
fore to  be  put  in  operation.  He  is  not  to  place  and 
displace  his  servants,  because  somebody  may  say — 
"  Lord  This  is  better  than  Lord  That,"  or  because 
somebody  else  may  cry — "  Oh  I  do  turn  out  these 
men,  and  just  let  us  have  the  Duke  again."  That 
is  not  the  theory  of  the  Constitution — that  is  not  the 
condition  on  which  the  power  exists — that  is  not  the 
tenure  by  which  the  power  is  holden.  So  long  as 
this  power  is  exercised  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  be 
safely  holden  ;  and  no  one  would  think  of  question- 
ing its  foundation,  or  objecting  to  its  existence,  or 
of  wishing  to  restrict  it ;  but  it  must  be  exercised 
soundly,  publicly,  and  on  stateable  grounds.  No 
Sovereign  of  this  country  has  a  right  by  the  Con- 
stitution— (and  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to 
observe,  that  in  speaking  of  the  Sovereign,  I  speak, 
of  course,  only  of  his  advisers,  using  his  name  merely 
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to  avoid  circumlocution  j  and  in  reference  to  the 
present  occasion,  be  it  always  remembered  that  these 
who  succeeded  my  noble  friend  were,  in  point  of 
fact,  and  of  constitutional  law,  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  as  I  have  already  shown ;)— the  Sovereign, 
I  say,  has  no  right — ^by  the  Constitution  it  is  illegal 
— it  is  prohibited  to  the  Crown — it  is  a  wrong,  an 
unlawful,  a  criminal  act — to  exercise  that  high  func- 
tion of  dismissing  its  Ministers  and  choosing  others, 
unless  on  grounds  capable  of  being  stated  and  de- 
fended. Now,  my  Lords,  I  ask,  in  what  way  has 
this  prerogative  been  exercised  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ?  First,  it  has  been  exercised  while  Parliament 
was  not  sitting.  In  what  manner  has  the  preroga- 
tive been  similarly  exercised  on  former  occasions  ? 
Since  the  Revolution  there  have  occurred,  I  believe, 
but  two  instances  of  the  Ministry  being  changed 
while  Parliament  was  not  sitting  :  both  were  in  the 
reign  of  King  George  III.  One  of  them,  in  the 
year  I765,  was  a  dismissal  of  Ministers  after  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  a  quar- 
rel with  Mr  George  Grenville  respecting  the  Re- 
gency BilL  The  other  case  of  dismissal  was  that 
of  the  first  Rockingham  Administration,  in  1766  j 
which  having  be^i  formed  while  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  was  dissolved  likewise  in  vacation  ;  and 
in  both  of  those  instances  there  was  much  of  that 
kingcraft  which  George  III.  began  early,  and  prac- 
tised late.  These  cases  were  not  similar  to  the 
present ;  in  each  of  them  there  was  a  distinct  dif- 
ference between  the  King  and  his  Servants  j  a  dif- 
ference irreconcilable — ^not  one  of  a  merely  personal 
nature,  but  one  of  principle  j  and  there  was  also  this 
circumstance,  in  the  latter  instance — that  it  was 
then  thought  desirable  to  secure  to  the  Crown  and 
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ihe  counix-7  the  services  of  the  great  William  Pitt, 
"EaxX  of  Chatham.  It  may  be  true,  that  there  are 
those  who  think  that  celebrated  man  may  be  paral- 
leled in  the  present  day,  and  that  some  such  motive 
existed  now  ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  know  not  who 
their  Chatham  can  be.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may. 
Lord  Chatham  took  an  earldom,  and  left  the  House  ' 
of  Commons,  which  no  one  ever  did  voluntarily, 
without  bitterly  rueing  the  step,  when  he  found  the 
price  paid  to  be  the  loss  of  all  real  power.  Accord- 
ingly, the  great  Prime  Minister  was  soon  turned 
out ;  the  King  was  advised  to  take  advantage  of  bis 
want  of  weight;  his  well-known  Administration, 
which  Burhe  has  described  as  "  a  piece  of  tesselated 
pavement,  with  here  a  bit  of  black,  and  there  a 
patch  of  white,"  was  soon  broken  up.  I  hold,  my 
I^rde,  that  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  dismiss 
a  Ministry  in  vacation — and  I  would  not  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  such  an  occasion  may  not 
arise, — Parliament  ought  to  be  assembled  imme- 
diately. 

I  will  now  defy  my  oppmients  to  give — unless  in 
the  times  of  the  Tudors  or  of  the  Stuarte — a  sin^ 
instance  where  there  has  been  any  great  ministerial 
change,  otherwise  than  on  assignable,  constitutional, 
and  public  grounds.  If  Ministers  resigned,  that  was 
a  sufficient  cause.  If  they  were  torn  among  them- 
selves by  endless  dissensions — ^if  they  differed  from 
the  Sovereign,^if  they  difered  from  the  country  at 
large, — if  their  measures  were  evidently  ruinous, — if 
dishonour  abroad  and  disaster  at  home  marked  the 
whole  tenour  of  their  government, — any  of  these 
might  have  been  constitutional  grounds  of  dismissal ; 
— and,  above  all,  if  there  happened  to  be  a  general 
feeling  of  distrust  and  disapprobation  throughout  the 
country ;  that  would  form  a  sufficient  ground  for  such 
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a  procedure.  But  I  confidently  ask  your  Lordsliips 
whether  any  one  of  theee  reasons,  or  any  particle  of 
any  one  of  them,  apphes,  in  the  shghtest  possible 
degree,  to  the  present  case?  The  King's  Speech 
answers  the  question  decisively,  so  &t  as  regards  any 
difference  between  the  late  Ministry  and  the  country, 
and  so  far  as  regards  the  merits  and  the  success  of 
measures,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  and  whether  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  affairs  at  home  or 
abroad.  As  to  any  difference  among  the  members 
of  that  Ministry,  I  will  say,  my  Lords,  that,  from  the 
change  which  took  place  when  the  Administration  of 
the  noble  Viscount  was  first  formed,  till  it  went  out, 
there  never  was  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  them,  even  as  to  matters  of 
detail,.  There  was  no  one  point  of  disagreement  in 
regard  to  any  line  of  pohcy — ^no  one  instance  of  hesi- 
tation in  any  one  person  respecting  the  opinion  formed 
by  another.  Difference  with  the  Sovereign  there  was 
none ;  no  question  had  arisen  which  could  occasion 
any  such  disagreement. 

Thus,  then,  not  any  one  of  the  reasons  which  I 
have  enumerated  existed  for  changing  the  late  Mi- 
nistry. I  have  stated  that  George  III.  was  a  Sove- 
reign well  practised  in  making  and  changing  Admi- 
nistrations ;  and  that  measure  of  experience  which 
had  been  so  httle  in  I766,  and  which,  being  so 
limited,  led  him  in  those  days  to  commit  some  errors, 
forty  years  afterwards  (that  is,  in  I8O6),  combined 
with  the  lesson  of  the  American  war,  and  its  neces- 
sary consequences — induced  him  to  adopt  a  prudent 
and  successful  course,  being  then  advised  by  the 
friends  of  the  present  Cabinet,  by  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord  •    now  in  this    House,   by   the   late 
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Lord  Liverpool,  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  then 
Lord  Castlereagh,  by  Mr  Perceval,  Mr  Canning, 
— all  of  whom  succeeded  the  Administration  which 
was  then  turned  out.  What  took  place  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  puts  the  stamp  of  authority 
on  all  I  have  stated,  and  vindicates  the  opinion  I 
have  expressed  of  the  limits  within  which  the  King's 
pren^ative  should  be  exercised  of  dismissing  his 
Ministers.  Observe  the  course  pursuedbyGeor^ellL 
The  Ministry  was  not  dismissed  without  tangible  and 
producible  reasons ;  and  it  was  dismissed  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament.  There  never  was  a  greater 
desire  entertained,  either  at  Court,  or  by  a  party — 
the  Conservative  party,  then  called  Tories — to  get 
rid  of  a  Government,  than  there  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
Government  of  the  Whigs,  after  the  death  of  Mr 
Fox, — and  all  the  parties  well  knew,  no  doubt,  the 
importance  of  that  extraordinary  man  to  his  Admi- 
nistration. But  how  difFerently  were  things  done 
then,  by  wiser  men,  and  in  better  times  1  The  Whig 
Administration  had  no  favour  at  Court ;  the  King's 
favour  they  had  certainly  not  enjoyed  since  the  Coali- 
tion in  1784,  nor  had  they,  I  presume,  the  favour  of 
the  Tory  courtiers.  Well,  Mr  Fox  died  on  the  13th 
of  September,  I8O6,  there  being  ample  notice  of  his 
approaching  end  for  two  months  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  he  was  obliged  to  undergo. 
There  was  no  harry, — neither  public  nor  secret  ad- 
visers, nor  illustrious  dukes  were  taken  by  surprise. 
Did  his  Majesty  then,  on  the  l^th  of  September,  on 
the  death  of  Mr  Fox,  act  as  his  present  Majesty  on 
the  14th  of  November  last  was  advised  to  do  on  the 
death  of  Earl  Spencer  ?  Did  those  great  statesmen 
who  counselled  George  III. — experienced,  sa^, 
cmioent,  and  discreet  men  as  they  were, — so  well 
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versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Constitution, 
so  skilled  withal  in  the  arts  of  Cabinet-making, — 
ever  think  of  advising  him,  because  Mr  Fox  was 
dead,  instantly  to  turn  out  the  'Whig  Administration  ? 
No  such  thing ;  no  such  advice  was  given  :  the 
Ministers  were  allowed  to  remain  in  office  till  the 
end  of  March  following ;  not  from  any  want  of  in- 
clination to  turn  them  out — on  the  contrary,  there 
was  every  inclination  steadily,  unremittingly,  unin- 
terruptedly manifested,  to  employ  any  opportunity 
that  could  be  taken  advantage  of  for  dismissing  them  ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  office  six  months 
longer,  because  the  Constitution  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  turned  out  without  some  assignable  cause. 
Nay,  the  King  even  allowed  them  to  dissolve  the  Par- 
liament after  the  death  of  Mr  Fox,  Edthough  he  very 
plainly  must  have  foreseen  that  a  second  dissolution 
would  thus  be  soon  rendered  necessary  ;  and  he  only 
removed  them  in  March,  when  the  Catholic  question 
occurred  to  create  a  disagreement  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  course  which  his  present  Majesty  has  been 
advised  to  pursue.  It  is  thought  that  an  opportunity 
offered,  through  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp,  for  turn- 
ing the  late  Government  out,  although  no  chai^ 
whatever  had  been  urged  against  them, — although 
no  difference  of  opinion  upon  any  question  existed 
among  themselves — ^no  disagreementwith  their  Royal 
Master — and  although  they  were  still  prepared  satis- 
fiuJtorily  to  go  on  conducting  the  Government  of  the 
country. 

I  now,  my  Lords,  approach  another  part  of  the 
proceedings  ;  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  which 
followed.  And  here  I  cannot  but  crave  your  atten- 
tion to  the  gross,  glaring,  and  almost  incredible  in- 
consistency of  the  argument  of  the  noble  Duke ;  I 
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do  protest,  that  if  I  had  not  heard  it  with  my  own 
ean,  I  (»>uld  not  have  believed  that  such  an  arga- 
ment  would  be  hararded.  "  The  Ministers"  (says  the 
noble  Duke)  "  were  turned  out  because  Lord  Al- 
thorp  waa  taken  from  the  House  of  Commons."  That 
was  his  argument.  After  Lord  Altborp,  who  so 
deservedly  and  so  eminently  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  Commons,  left  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, what  reason,  argues  the  noble  Duke,  had  the 
noble  Lord*  to  believe  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  continue  their  confidence  under  another 
leader  ?  "  Therefore,"  he  says,  "  the  late  Ministry 
was  dissolved,"  Crippled  as  they  were  by  the  Itws 
of  Lord  Althorp,  the  Commons  could  no  longer 
confide  in  them.  That  is  the  noble  Duke's  reason. 
But  then,  trnfortonately,  the  next  thing  he  did  was 
to  dissolve  the  House  of  Commons  too.  "  I  turn 
out  the  Ministers,"  says  the  noble  Duke,  "  because 
the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp  will  prevent  the  House 
of  Commoiu  from  following  the  Ministry  enough ; 
and  then  I  turn  out  that  same  Hoose  of  Commons 
itself^  because  if  would  follow  them  too  much,  though 
they  have  lost  Lord  Althorp."  There  is,  in  truth, 
but  one  reason  for  turning  out  that  House  of  Com- 
mons. You  may  disguise  it  as  you  will — you  may 
wrap  it  np  in  boisterous  expressions — you  may  cover 
it  over  with  flimsy  pretexts — you  may  turn  periods 
upon  it  in  the  Speech  and  in  the  Address,  and  then 
follow  them  up,  in  debate,  with  a  cloud  of  similar 
periods^  endeavouring,  as  it  were  with  smoke,  to  veil 
it  from  our  eyes  :  but  we  pierce  through  the  cloud 
— ^we  blow  it  away — we  know  that  there  could  be 
but  one  reason  for  turning  out  the  late  House  of 
Commons.     And  what  was  that  ?    That  it  did  not 

*  Viscount  Melbourne. 
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cinfide  sufficiently  in  the  late  Ministers  ?  That  the 
late  Ministers  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  having  lost  Lord  Althorp  ?  Oh,  no, 
no  I  But  the  late  Ministers  stUl  had  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  though  they  had  lost  the 
inestimable  services  of  Lord  Althorp  j  and  that 
House  the  new  Ministers  would  not  allow  to  remain, 
because  they  knew  what  its  first  vote  would  be, — not 
that  it  could  not  follow  the  late  Ministers,  but  that, 
though  it  regretted  the  loss  of  Lord  Althorp,  it  would 
still  confide  and  trust  in  them.  My  Lords,  men 
ought  to  be  consistent  in  their  pretences — if  I  am 
forced  so  to  term  their  arguments.  The  ratio  sua- 
soria  and  the  ratio  justijica  are  not  always  the  same : 
the  one  is  often  found  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  other.  But  when  men  put  forward  a  justi- 
fying argument,  they  should  take  care,  at  least,  that 
it  is  not  grossly  irreconcilable  with  their  conduct  j 
for  this  discrepancy  is  like  a  rent  through  which 
the  real  reason  is  descried.  The  noble  Duke  and 
those  who  support  him  might  have  argued  that  the 
loss  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  House  of  Commons 
caused  the  change  of  Ministry,  because  the  Com- 
mons would  no  longer  support  the  Government  j 
they  might  have  rested  on  that  ground ;  but  when 
the  noble  Duke  follows  up  that  change  by  dissolv- 
ing the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  an  end  at 
once  of  the  whole  reason ;  it  merely  occupies  the  place 
of  a  pretext,  and  cannot  for  one  moment  deceive 
any  man  of  sound  and  sober  logical  understanding. 

I  now  come,  my  Lords,  in  the  natural  course  of 
the  argument,  to  the  Ministers  who  have  succeeded 
the  late  Government,  and  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  noble  Duke  expects  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try. He  says  that  the  course  which  he  has  pur- 
sued, of  dissolving  Parliament,  is  to  be  justified  by 
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the  cTent,  and  he  has  expressed  a  hope  of  still  en- 
joying the  support  of  the  new  House  of  Conunons. 
He  looks  upon  my  noble  friend*  as  very  unreason, 
able,  for  calling  on  him  to  take  the  experience  of 
this  the  £rst  night  of  the  Session,  as  a  test  of  suc- 
cess. The  test  has  been,  however,  applied,  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
ever  recorded.  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  instance 
since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  which  the  Minister 
was  defeated  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  Parliament 
to  which  he  had  appealed,  after  "  recurring,"  as  the 
King's  Speech  expresses  it,  "  to  the  sense  of  the 
people."  I  suppose  that  the  sense  of  the  people  is  to 
be  obtained  by  the  votes  of  their  representatives  as- 
sembled in  Parliament ;  and  the  sense  of  the  people 
has  been  nowin  this  way  shown,  by  leaving  the  present 
Ministers  in  a  minority,  on  the  very  day  of  the  return 
of  the  writs,  upon  the  question  who  should  be  Speak- 
er ?  But  there  is  a  strong  ground,  it  seems,  why 
the  present  Ministers  should  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  They  are,  all  of  a  sudden,  now  become 
— though  ex-Tories  and  Conservatives  formerly — 
Reformers ;  and  we  are  told  that  if  we  are  consist- 
ent, we  ought  to  second  the  Address;  that  if  we 
really  wish  for  reform,  and  for  good  measures,  we 
ought  to  give  countenance  and  support  to  the  present 
Government,  for  they  are  as  good  Reformers  as 
ourselves.  Since  when  ?  Is  it,  my  Lords,  since  the 
tett4  of  the  writs,  or  since  the  result  of  the  elections ; 
or  has  it  been,  peradventure,  since  the  vote  with  Mr 
Ley  in  the  Chair,  when  they  saw  the  minority  in 
which  they  stood  ?  When,  I  ask,  did  the  reforming 
spirit  come  upon  this  Government  ?  They  are  now  for 

*  VUcount  Melbourae. 
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reform  in  CorporatioiiB — ^in  the  Law — ^in  theChurch — 
in  the  State — in  Tithes — and  in  the  Law  of  Marriages. 
They  are  going  to  make  marriage  a  civil  contract, 
and  to  abolish  all  banns,  for  the  sake  of  the  Dissent- 
era.  All  these  things  we  are  to  hare  from  those 
who,  a  few  months  ago,  would  not  listen  to  any  re- 
form,— who  told  us  that,  in  propoang  it,  we  were 
pulling  down  the  Church  about  our  ears, — who 
inveighed  against  us  as  revolutionists — who  chal- 
lenged us  as  rebels, — who  exclaimed  that  we  had 
either  fools*  heads  on  our  shoulders  or  traitors*  hearts 
in  our  bosoms.  Since  when,  I  repeat,  has  this  mira- 
cnlous  conversion  taken  place  ? — ^whence  has  it  been 
derived  ?  My  Ixtrds,  I  hope  that  my  experience  of 
men  has  not  made  me  too  distrustM  of  their  good 
intentions,  or  induced  me  to  entertain  a  worse  opi- 
nion of  the  honesty  of  my  fellow-creatures  than  I 
ought  to  cherish.  I  hope  that,  having  lived  so  long- 
in  the  world  as  I  unfortunately  have,  I  have  not 
therefore  arrived  at  an  unkindly  or  uncharitable  eBtl- 
mate  of  their  honesty.  It  is,  however,  a  result  not 
more  perhaps  of  reason  and  experience  than  of  a 
sort  of  instinct  which  I  have  in  me — an  instinct 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  property  of  our  common  na- 
ture— that  I  feel  an  invindble  mistrust  of  sudden, 
unaccountable,  miraculous  conversions.  That  men 
should  at  once — ^from  being  the  enemies  of  reform^— 
from  being  the  opposers  of  all  improvements — from 
being  the  vituperators  of  all  change — from  beingthose 
who  confounded  reform  with  revolution,  anarchy, 
disaffection, — with  political  insanity,  if  not  the  worst 
political  depravity — who  would  not  touch  any  of  the 
outworks  of  our  venerable  institutions  of  Church  or 
State — who  signalised  their  opinions,  year  after  year, 
by  uninterrupted,  unabated,  and  pertinacious  hosti- 
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lity  to  all  species  of  reform — ^r^farding  it  as  synony- 
mouB  with  destruction — ^whose  conduct  has  recorded 
their  opinions  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  whose 
speeches  have  rung  it  in  all  our  ears — whose  protests 
hare  stigmatised  reform  in  worse  language  than  I 
have  to  use — ibr  I  cannot  forget  the  inTectives  against 
it  with  which  they  have  so  often  loaded  your  Lord- 
ships'journals — that  these  men  should  all  at  once,  on 
the  14th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  Grace,  1834, 
without  any  intermediate  event  happening  —  any 
change  of  poblic  afifturs — ^with  nothing  but  twenty- 
four  hours*  experience  added  to  their  former  stock- 
without  any  time  given  for  reflection,  except  what 
elapsed  between  the  opening  and  the  reading  of  the 
letter  enclosed  to  Sir  Henry  Wheatley,  and  brought 
by  the  servant  of  my  noble  Friend— without  being 
allowed 

— —  Bpatiam  requiemqne  dolori ; 

having  no  time  to  mourn  over  the  destruction  of  our 
venerable  institutions,  to  grieve  over  the  loss  of  for- 
mer opinions,  to  balance  conflicting  emotions,  and 
weep  over  the  cruel  reflection  that  that  ruin  was  to 
be  all  the  work  of  their  own  hands-~that  these  men 
should  all  at  once  become  Reformers, — this,  my 
Lords,  does  appear  to  me  (I  use  not  a  harsh,  but  a 
very  temperate  expression)  one  of  the  most  unac- 
countable phenomraia  in  human  nature  which  I  was 
ever  yet  called  on,  either  as  a  statesman,  as  a  philo- 
sopher, or  as  a  man  of  the  world,  to  contemplate. 
But  it  is  said,  **  You  may  trust  us  in  our  conversion — 
this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  changed  our  opin^ 
ions,  and  sacrificed  our  principles,  and  become  con- 
verts, in  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  faith  of  our 
opponents."  That  is,  it  seems,  their  title  to  trust ! 
The  people  have  been  i^pealed  to,  and  they  have 
stated  the  amount  of  confidence  they  are  inclined  to 
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repose  in  the  new  Government.  The  noble  Duke 
has  appealed  to  your  Lordships,  I  suppose,  on  the 
same  grounds  on  which  the  appeal  was  made  to  the 
country.  These  Ministers  say  to  the  people  anxioiis 
for  reform,  "  Oh,  you  may  well  trust  us  ;  you  may 
be  sure  that  we  are  really  converted — ^because  we  did 
the  same  thing  before  with  the  CathoUc  question. 
Could  anymen,"  theyask, "  be  more  strenuousin  their 
opposition  to  Emancipation  than  we  had  been  for 
thirty  long  years  ?  AVTiich  of  us  for  ever  opposed 
reform  more  bitterly  than  all  of  us  did  toleration  ? 
Trust  us,  then,  that  we  shall  change  our  principles 
now  as  completely  as  we  did  then."  To  be  sure,  this 
is  an  odd  kind  of  ground  upon  which  to  claim  trust 
and  confidence.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  deny  the 
facts.  No  doubt  they  were  vehement  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Emancipation  within  a  few  months  of 
their  bringing  forward  the  measure  themselves.  I 
can  bear  witness  to  their  zeal.  I  well  recollect  hear- 
ing the  noble  Duke  and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  • — my  predecessor,  as  he  is  my  suc- 
cessor there — vying  with  each  other,  late  in  the  Ses- 
sion of  1828,  in  their  resistance  to  that  great  mea- 
sure of  policy  and  justice  ;  and  arguing,  each  in  his 
several  manner,  that  to  repeal  the  penal  code,  was  to 
destroy  our  Protestant  Constitution  in  Church  and 
in  State.  This  was  the  view  of  both,  at  the  end  of 
one  Session ;  and  they  both  opened  the  very  nest 
Session,  with  declaring  that  the  self-same  measure  of 
destruction  to  the  State,  must  be  carried,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  save  the  existence  of  the  State ;  and 
further,  that  theirs  must  be  the  hands  to  carry  it 
through,  because  none  but  themselves  could  do  the 
deed.    To  be  sure,  they  begged  the  question  here — 
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OS,  indeed,  the  noble  Duke  does  on  all  occasions ;  it 
is  the  mode  of  argument  by  which  he  is  uniformly 
and  plainly  distinguished.  Others  have  recourse  to 
it  more  covertly — using  it  with  temperance — skilfully, 
dexterously,  eloquently — I  should  perhaps  rather  say 
oratorically — lor  the  noble  Duke  is  eloquent — ^but, 
bred  in  other  pursuits,  he  is  not  rhetoricaL  In  them 
the  method  is  always  recognised,  though  often  with 
some  difficulty,  as  a  begging  of  the  question.  They 
are  Uke  the  whining,  coaxing,  cunning  mendicants, 
who  often  gain  their  point  before  we  are  aware  of 
their  arts :  of  this  sort  is  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 
The  noble  Duke  goes  to  work  more  roundly — less 
artfully;  he  speaks  out  plainly  and  bluntly ;  he  begs 
the  question  stoutly — ^what  the  law  calk  sturdily ; 
but,  though  sturdy,  he  is  still  a  beggar  of  the  ques- 
tion all  the  same.  Thus,  to-night  he  tells  us,  "  It 
was  clear,  every  one  knows,  you  could  not  go  on 
without  Lord  Altborp  in  the  Commons  ;  therefore, 
it  is  proved,  that  on  Lord  Spencer's  death,  the 
Government  was  at  an  end:"  and  so,  too,  in  18S8 
and  1839,  he  and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  each 
after  bis  several  kind,  assumed  at  one  time,  that 
Emancipation  was  ruin,  and  that  they  were  bound 
to  prevent  it ;  at  another,  that  it  was  salvation,  and 
they  were  bound  to  effect  it,  and  no  one  else  could 
do  so. 

My  Lords,  I  know  how.  some  of  you  will  be  trying 
to  answer  me, — I  know  it  by  experience  of  this  House. 
By  the  self-same  species  of  logic,  when  the  arguments 
cannot  be  repelled,  or  the  statements  denied,  it  is 
thought  more  convenient,  and  it  is  no  doubt  more 
easy  to  say, — "  Oh,  we  have  heard  a  very  amusing 
speech."    That  ia  oftentimes  said  when  I  have  ex- 
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posed  scHne  ridiculous  sophistry  to  the  eatisfactiota  of 
jour  L(H^hip8,  however  I  might  fail  to  gain  ^ur 
voices  upcm  the  espoeure.  When  your  Lwdships 
have  been  made  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  reasoD- 
ings  too  flimsy  to  bear  handling, — the  gi'oesnees  of 
pretence  too  hoUow  to  stalid  a  single  glanc^^the 
glaring  inconsistency  of  men's  stories  with  each  other 
^-and  the  Bstonisbing  repugnancy  of  their  conduct 
with  their  professions  of  principle — when  the  com- 
plete sense  of  such  discrepancies,  such  self-contradic^ 
tions,  has  forced  itself  on  your  minds,  and  you  have 
felt  the  force  of  this  unquestionable  truth,  that  muii- 
fest  error  in  argument  and  utter  abandonment  of 
principles  in  conduct  become  ludicrous  if  pushed  to 
excess — and  when  I  have,  perchance,  assisted  you  in 
arriving  at  the  dear  view  of  such  mistakes  and  such 
misconduct  which  clothes  the  sense  of  truth  and  of 
honesty  in  ridicule  of  their  opposites,  ridentem 
dicere  vemm,  then  a  feeble,  a  pitiable  attempt  is 
frequently  made  at  defence,  and  it  ends  in  saying 
that  the  exposition  was  amusing.  Amusing  to  the 
parties  exposed,  I  have  not  frequently  observed  it  to 
prove. 

In  1828i  I  was  proceeding  to  say,  I  well  recollect 
the  speeches  o!  two  noble  Lords  against  emancipa- 
tion; Tbe- noble  Duke's  was  far  less  violent  against 
the  measure ;  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was,  in 
point  of  vehemence,  complete :  that  both  had  equal 
success  I  will  not  assert;  There  is  nothing  of  which 
I  retain  a  livelier  recollection  than  the  inferior  im- 
pression made  by  the  noble  and  learned  LorA  The 
opinions  he  then  urged — the  alarms  he  expressed 
— the  fate  he  foretold  to  our  Protestant  Establish- 
ment from  the  grant  of  toleration,  I  well  remember 
drew  forth  the  d^pest  expression  of  aBtonishment 
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Umningled  with  bdmifation,  from  all  who  heard  him, 
andvho  had  been  taught  to  expect  so  difierent  a 
result  of  his  former  liberid  and  enlightened  prin*. 
dples.  Even  as  samples  of  speaking  and  of  reason- 
ing, neither  being  remarkably  excellent  in  ai^ument;, 
\he  Duke  so  entirely  eclipsed  the  Chancellor,  that  I 
felt  for  the  credit  of  our  common  profession  at  seeing 
the  soldier  outdo  the  lawyer  in  his  own  line.  But 
whatever  might  he  the  relative  success  in  resisting  the 
question  then,  their  conversion  to  it  was  equally  com- 
plete a  few  months  after.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  among  the  most  nimble  in  that  quick  movement 
of  sudden  transition.  He  vaulted  in  good  company 
— a  Right  Honourable  Baronet,*  the  nominal  head 
of  the  present  Ministry,  as  the  noble  Duke  is  its  real 
chiet  a&d  a  distinguished  friend  of  his  and  of  the 
B^tablishmentjt  had  with  others  been  long  known 
for  their  unremitting  efforts  against  the  measure, 
proportioned  to  their  ardent  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  whose  great  champions  they  were 
admitted  to  he,  and  by  whose  support  they  had  risen 
to  power — all  of  them,  noble  dukes,  learned  lords, 
worthy  baronets,  and  honourable  gentlemen — all 
came  round,  or  rather  rushed  over  at  once,  and  not 
only  agreed  to  the  measure  of  Emancipation,  not  only  . 
withdrew  their  opposition,  hut  tendered  their  ser- 
vices to  carry  it  through,  and  were  actually  the  men 
who  did  it.  Now,  this  passage  of  their  lives  is  whaA 
their  friends  appeal  to  with  exultation  and  pride 
upon  the  present  occasion,  crying  out — "  Only  see 
what  men  they  are  I  Can  you  doubt  they  will  reform' 
by  wholesale  ?  What  avail  all  their  professions  and 
pledges  ?    True  it  is  that  no  politicians  ever  pledged 
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themsdves  so  solemnly  against  all  reform— true,  that 
none  ever  so  deeply  committed  themselves  agMnst  all 
change— true,  that  none,  at  all  times  smce  the  dawn 
of  their  public  lives,  ever  thwarted  so  habitually,  so 
pertinaciously,  each  measure  of  improvement,  until 
beaten  by  majorities  of  the  Commons.  But  never 
mind— dtm't  doubt  them— they  are  capable  of  doing 
again  what  they  did  before— by  deserting  all  their 
old  supporters,  abandoning  all  their  former  principles, 
becoming  converts  in  four-and-twenty  hours  to  the 
futh  of  their  adversaries,  and  carrying  into  execu- 
tion, with  the  proverbial  zeal  of  recent  conversion, 
all  the  measures  to  resist  which  they  had  devoted 
their  past  lives." — Such  is  the  argument  urged  in 
support  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  to  make  out 
their  title  to  the  confidence  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it — I  do  not 
question  that  it  has  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  confidence ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  does 
go  a  great  way,  indeed,  to  settle  that  question,  and 
to  decide  for  ever  what  trust  they  are  worthy  of. 
But  let  the  appeal  for  confidence  on  such  grounds  as 
these  not  be  made  to  us — go  make  it  to  their  old 
allies,  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  question — ^let 
them  appeal  to  the  noble  Baron  on  the  upper 
bench,'  who  does  not  so  easily  change  his  opinions 
— to  the  noble  Earl  near  him,t  who  sticks  by  his 
principles  though  abandoned  by  his  political  leaders 
— to  the  illustrious  Duke  opposite.  I  Those  noble 
and  consistent  persons  have  had  experience  of  the 
present  Ministers ;  they  have  tried  them;  they 
know  what  they  are  made  of  j  they  can  form — ^per- 
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baps  they  have  formed, — an  estiinate  of  their  trust- 
worthiness from  recoUection  of  their  past  oondact ; 
ajid  to  these  nohle  persons  I  refer  all  who  prefer  a 
claim  to  snpport  upon  the  ground  of  that  conduct. 
Bnt  for  me,  my  Lords,  Z  am  not  to  be  duped  a 
second  time  by  such  pretensions.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood  i  there  was  a  time  when  I  viewed  the 
conduct  of  these  no-Popery  converts  with  other  feeU 
ings — I  rejoiced  sincerely  in  their  conversion  to  the 
opinions  which  I  had  always  nuuntained.  But  I 
now  confess — atad  I  am  bound  to  state  this  qualifi- 
cation of  my  former  opinion — I  freely  confess  that  I 
was  a  dupe  on  that  occasion.  Not  on  the  Catholic 
question,  on  which  my  opinions  never  varied — ^not 
on  the  excellence  of  that  measure,  though  imhappily 
too  long  delayed  to  produce  its  fidl  effect, — delayed 
until  it  had  no  grace  of  voluntary  concession,  and 
every  semblance  of  being  extorted  by  force, — still  I 
htuled  it  with  delight ;  but  I  am  bound  to  retract 
the  assent  I  then  justly  and  foirly  gave  to  the  de- 
fence ui^ed  by  ^ose  Noble  and  Right  Honourable 
persons  who  had  brought  it  forward,  for  the  sudden 
and  (as  their  adversaries  said)  most  unaccountable, 
most  suspicious  change  of  opinion.  Themselves  said 
they  had  become  convinced  that  Emancipation  was 
necessary  in  order  to  save  the  State.  I  had  never 
doubted  that;  but  they  declared  that  they  had  at 
length  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  its  truth ;  and  they 
added,  that  no  persons  could  carry  the  measure  ex- 
cept themselves ;  and  that  they  retained  office  solely 
in  order  to  carry  it  into  efect.  Not  that  they  had 
changed  their  opinions  to  keep  their  places ;  but 
that  in  their  places,  they,  changing  their  policy, 
could,  and  alone  could,  carry  that  measure  which, 
at  the  elev^ith  hour,  they  had  discovered  to  ho 
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necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  empire.  I  listened  can^ 
didly,  and  not  only  candidly,  hut  willingly,  to  that 
excuse.  Anxious  for  the  success  of  the  measure,  I 
did  all  I  could  to  further  it;  and,  in  fact,  I  did  more 
than  I  could  be  called  on  to  do,  as  a  party  man, 
upon  that  occasion.  No  doubt  it  is  said  that  Whig 
leaders  are  always  factious,  and  look  only  to  the 
turning  out  of  a  rival  party  j  hut  I  will  venture  now 
to  make  this  statement,  which  I  have  never  made  in 
public  before— that  the  late  Mr  Huskisson  and  my- 
self, at  five  o'clock  on  a  Thursday  evening— a  very 
remarkable  day  in  the  recollection  of  some  present 
(seeing  that  they  were  said  to  have  been  then  dis- 
missed from  his  Majesty's  service  on  account  of  the 
Catholic  question) — ^we,  having  had  the  statement 
of  what  was  going  on  at  Wiodaor,  purposely  com- 
municated to  us  by  a  friend  still  living,  and  in  a 
high  station,  took  our  measures  accordingly.  Mr 
Huskisson,  with  that  honest  love  of  truth  and  steady 
devotion  to  whatever  line  of  policy  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  pursue,  which  ever  marked  his  course,  got 
up  in  his  place, — ^myself  acting  in  concert  with  him, 
— ^both  took  occasion  to  make  avowals  in  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  known  elsewhere,  and 
preventing  the  dismissal  then  contemplated-^vowals 
which  proved  that  no  power  on  earth  could  in- 
duce either  of  us  to  take  office,  or  he  accessory  to 
any  arrangement  for  succeeding  those  who  were 
about  to  be  expelled  on  accointt  of  the  Catholic  Bill. 
I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  and  have  already  declared, 
—that  the  individual  who  takes  an  office  from  which 
another  Minister  has  been  removed,  in  law  and  in 
&ct,  renders  himself  responsible  for  the  dismissal, 
find  on  that  principle  I  acted.  I  showed  plainly 
that  I  should  refuse  to  take  offioe,  and  aimounced 
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that  office  would  be  offered  to  me  in  vain,  because 
I  knew  that  no  man  could  then  be  accessory  te 
any  new  Ministerial  arrangement,  without  incur- 
ring, by  that  &ot,  the  fearful  responsibility  of  pro- 
ducing remediless  evil  to  the  State.  I  ^ew  that 
office  would  have  been  offered,  not  so  as  to  render 
ns  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  if  we  accepted — 
not  on  the  condition  of  abandoning  our  principles, 
— not  that  we  should  succeed  those  who  insisted  on 
carrying  the  question  in  order  to  prevent  it  being 
carried, — ^no  such  thiug, — ^but  I  knew  if  office  were 
tendered  at  all,  with  what  professions  it  would  be 
ofiered.  It  would  not  be  asked  of  me  that  I  should 
come  into  office,  and  be  disgraced  for  ever  by  the 
sacrifice  of  my  principles.  It  would  be  offered  in 
the  same  way  as  I  know  it  was  threatened  to  be 
offinred  when  that  moat  diagracefal  of  all  proceedings, 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  affair,  was  to  be  forced  upon 
the  Ministry, — and  I  should  be  told  that  I  need  not 
give  up  my  principles,  and  that  we  could  carry  that 
great  measure  instead  of  our  adversaries.  I,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  party  to  no  arrangement  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  that  Government 
from  office  upon  any  such  grounds.  I  steadiastly  and 
decidedly  declared  that  determination,  and  the  illus- 
trious I>uke  and  the  noble  Lord  kept  their  places 
to  carry  that  measure  which  they  ielt  to  be  indispen- 
sable for  the  safety  of  the  empire,  and  which  they 
said  they  felt  also  that  they  could  most  effectually 
oarry.  Their  conduct  at  least  was  suspicious — it  was 
surrounded  with  equivocal  drcumstances.  All  ^ 
pearancea,  all  facts  were  clearly  against  them ;  and 
suf^^estion,  and  argument,  and  declaration  tmly  for 
tbran.     There  is,  in  truth,  always  cause  for  snspi- 
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cion  when  there  is  a  sudden  and  an  unaccountable 
change  of  principle,  and  reverse  of  conduct. 

It  is  always  suspicious  when  people  change  their 
principle  and  gain  something — although,  certainly, 
it  may  he  a  proo^  in  some  cases,  of  magnanimity 
and  honest  devotion  to  the  public  wellbeing.  But 
that  is  a  case  which  should  occur  only  once  in  a 
statesman's  life.  A  man  may  once  get  himself  into 
that  false  position — he  may  once  expose  himself 
with  impunity  to  such  a  load  of  suspicion  ;  but  he 
must  beware  of  trying  such  an  experiment  a  second 
time ;  for  assuredly,  no  weight  of  reputation,  no 
amount  of  pubKc  service,  would  ever  enable  any  one 
with  impunity  to  play  the  same  game  twice.  At  all 
events,  circumstances  are  now  materially  changed ; 
and  if  the  noble  Duke  thought  he  alone  could  carry 
the  Emancipation  Bill  before,  by  remaining  in  office, 
and  was  therefore  justified  in  resolving  to  carry  it, 
assuredly  he  is  not  the  only  one  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  country,  is  competent  now  to  carry  into  opera- 
tion the  principles  of  Reform.  There  might,  in  feet, 
be  some  excuse  for  the  course  taken  with  respect  to 
Emancipation.  It  could  then  be  said  by  the  noble 
Duke,  "  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  Emancipa- 
tion ;  but  I  am  now  willing  to  concede  it,  because  I 
feel  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  State."  Such 
an  apology  might  be  offered  then ;  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference,  indeed,  between  that  case  and  the 
present.  How  can  a  man  say  that  he  is  an  opponent 
of  Reform — that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
defeat  the  measure — that  he  has  assisted  in  procuring 
the  dismissal  from  office  of  the  men  by  whom  that 
measure  has  been  carried — ^but  that  still,  now  he  is 
in  office,  he  is  willing  and  anxious  to  carry  into 
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effect  the  principles  on  which  that  measure  was 
fauncLed  ?  Would  any  one  place  faith  in  such  a  con- 
version ? 

It  is  well  for  such  men  to  say,  "  Give  us  a  trial  j 
don't  be  uncandid ;  don't  refuse  your  confidence 
until  you  have  given  us  a  trial"  To  that  I  will 
take  upon  myself  to  answer,  that  they  have  been 
tried  aJl  their  lives ;  that  they  have  been  upon  a 
constant  course  of  trial,  and  their  long  series  of 
trials,  their  many  years  of  probation,  have  ended  in 
a  course  of  convictions — not  of  being  the  friends, 
but  the  bitterest  enemies  of  reform.  Let  me  put  a 
case  to  your  Lordshipsj — .Who  would  take  his  ser- 
vant, in  this  way,  or  under  those  circumstances  F  A 
set  of  servants  whose  conduct  and  whose  character 
are  known  by  experience,  come  and  offer  themselves 
for  employment  in  a  situation  from  which  they  had 
been  turned  off ;  they  are  told  by  their  former  mas- 
ter  that  he  cannot  employ  them,  as  he  has  no  confi- 
dence in  them.  '*  What!"  exclaim  they,  "  won't  you 
give  us  a  trial?  Surely  you  won't  send  us  away 
without  a  trial  ?" — "  Ay,  but"  (the  master  replies) 
"  you  have  been  in  my  service  at  least  a  dozen  years, 
and  during  that  time  I  have  for  ever  had  to  complain 
of  your  mal-practices.  I  have  foimd  your  accounts 
irregular,  and  that  the  mistakes  have  always  been  in 
your  own  favour ;  you  never  would  see  that  the  need- ' 
fill  repairs  were  done ;  you  let  the  furniture  go  to 
rujn,  and  the  house  was  ready  to  tumble  about  my 
ears ;  therefore  1  have  had  trial  of  you  sufBcient  j 
but  if  you  want  places,  why  don't  you  go  to  the  honest 
gentleman  that  used  to  hve  over  the  way,  and  is  now 
settled  at  Prague,  having  gone  back  in  the  world  j 
he  wants  a  set  of  servants,  having  lost  his  late  ones, 
whom  you  so  closely  resemble,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  which  will  suit  him  best ;  go  to  him  and  he'll 
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be  glad  to  hare  you  j  but  for  me,  I  bare  had  enough 
of  yon." 

It  has  been  said,  again  and  again,  place  confidence 
in  the  Ministry  till  yoa  see  reason  for  withdrawing 
that  ooofidence ;  but  does  not  thia  appear  to  your 
Lordships  a  joke  too  stale  to  last  ?  "What  oonfideoce 
can  be  placed  in  a  Ministry  like  the  present,  who 
have  come  forward  as  reformers  F  They,  indeed, 
reformers  1  But  it  is  said  they  have  turned  over  a 
new  leaf;  they  will  reform  the  Law,  they  will  reform 
the  Municipal  Corporations,  they  will  refonn  the 
Church,  they  will  give  the  Dissenters  all  they  ask, 
save  that  which  they  ask  most ;  nay,  they  will 
make  marriage  a  civil  contract,  repeal  the  Marriage 
Act,  and  abolish  publication  of  banns.  But  are  not 
your  Lordships  prepared  to  ask — If  these  were  theif 
objects,  why  so  hastily  turn  off  the  Reform  Parlia- 
ment }  The  Reform  Parliament  was  ready-made  to 
their  hand,  if  Reform  was  their  object.  It  was  the 
child  and  champion  of  the  Reform  Bill — the  produce 
of  its  youthful  vigour,  before  excess  had  enervated 
it,  or  intrigues  seduced,  or  time  enfeebled  j  yet,  the 
very  first  act  which  they  did  was  to  extinguish  that 
reformed  Parliament — and  why  ?  Why,  because  they 
were  Beformera,  and  because  they  wished  to  give  re- 
form to  the  people  I  The  real  fact  is,  they  dissolved 
that  Parliament  because  it  was  a  reformed  and  a  re- 
forming Parliament,  and  because  they  wanted  an- 
other which  was  neither.  Again,  what  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  present  Government  at  the  General 
Election  which  has  just  taken  place  ?  Whenever  it 
happened  that  a  gentleman  appeared  on  the  hustinga 
to  support  violent  Reform  measures,  I  can  very  well 
understand  why  the  noble  Duke  should  say,  "  Don't 
let  the  Government  give  him  their  support,  for  al- 
though the  Government  is  oompesed  of  reformers. 
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yet  it  is  of  moderate  Teformera" — but  where  a  mo- 
derste  reformer  and  an  anti-refonner  have  appeared 
on  the  hitatings,  I  will  only  ask  the  House  which  of 
those  men  GovOTnment  have  supported  ?  Nay,  they 
actually  brag  that  they  bare  got  ninety  or  ninety- 
five  anti-reformers  into  the  present  Parliament,  and 
that  this  was  the  sole  purpose  of  the  dissolution ! 

Is  this,  my  Lords,  a  specimen  of  their  new-born 
zeal  for  RefiuiU' — is  this  a  retracing  of  their  steps  ? 
Alas  I  I  fear  all  that  haa  been  urged  as  to  the  incon- 
dstenoy  between  their  preceding  conduct  and  their 
sudden  change  of  opinions,  will  vanish  into  air  when 
put  in  contrast  with  the  first  act  of  their  Admini- 
f  stration  in  dissolving  the  reformed  Parliament;  and 
their  second  in  opposing  every  reform  candidate 
who  appeared  on  the  hustings.  I  fear  all  this  xeal  is 
but  of  a  piece  with  aiU.  that  the  same  men  did  in  re- 
ference to  the  Catholic  Emancipation  BiU.  Never- 
theless, Parliament  haa  been  dissolved.  I  care  not, 
my  Lords,  for  all  their  professions ;  but  I  do  agree 
with  my  noble  Mend  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  any  thing  louder  or  more  solemn  as  a 
warning,  descriptive  of  the  people's  feelings,  could  not 
be  given  than  the  crash  which  has  been  given  to  the 
new  Ministry  by  the  results  of  the  late  elections. 
No  man,  save  in  the  small  towns  where  close  corpo- 
rations predominate,  and  in  one  or  two  counties  pe- 
culiarly circumstanced,  has  ventured  to  come  to  the 
hustings,  except  under  the  colours  of  Reform }  the 
only  exceptions  have  ocourred  in  some  county  where 
undue  influence  prevailed,  or  in  some  borough  where 
corruption  existed,  that  required  to  be  reformed.  I 
shall  be  curious  to  see  what  Government  do  in  re- 
fevenoe  to  these  places.  If  the  Ministers  are  sincere, 
I  expect  that  the  first  step  they  take  will  be  to 
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reform  those  municipal  corporatioiis,  where  corrupt 
practices  even  thus  recently  have  been  carried  on, 
and  Members  returned  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reform  Bill.  I  shall  be  anxious  to 
observe,  whether  or  no  they  will  propose  to  disfran- 
chise the  boroughs  from  which  they  have  obtained 
their  anti-reform  members.  I  shall  reckon  upon 
their  giving  up  to  the  knife  of  the  reformers,  their 
only  borough  supporters.  But  to  let  that  pass,  I  will 
coi^dently  assert  that  the  exceptions  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  late  returns,  only  confinu  the 
general  rule. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  class  of  exceptions, 
which,  for  the  character  of  English  gentlemen  and 
the  honour  of  the  country,  I  should  hope  comprise 
but  very  few  cases.  I  allude  to  those  candidates  who 
outbid  their  opponents  (when  asked  by  their  consti- 
tuents what  their  sentiments  were  with  respect  to  the 
present  Government),  in  supporting  extensive  reform, 
and  in  strenuous  opposition  to  the  present  Ministry, 
and  who  were  returned  to  Parliament  solely  by  the 
force  of  such  professions.  These  men  who  thus  out- 
bid men  less  liberal  of  their  promises,  have  yet  had 
the  audacity  to  come  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  turn  sharp  round  and  violate  all  those  pro- 
mises and  forfeit  those  very  pledges  by  which  they 
had  succeeded  in  defeating  honest  adversaries  who 
did  not  bid  so  high.  There  is  no  other  example  of 
so  vile  a  trick  ever  being  practised  upon  the  people, 
and  the  people,  I  trust,  will  never  forget  or  forgive 
it.  Upon  the  whole,  my  Lords,  I  confess  that  my 
hopes  from  the  present  Government  of  any  thing  like 
reform,  are  very  limited ;  and,  although  they  expect, 
as  I  hear,  some  support  from  the  present  Parliament, 
the  statement  of  that  expectation  has  been  accompa- 
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nied  with  very  plain  indications,  that  if  they  do  not 
receive  it,  they  will  have  recourse  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  a  second  and  immediate  dissolution. 
Now,  although  there  was  a  sort  of  clamour  raised  a 
little  while  since,  when  my  noble  friend  mentioned 
his  understanding  to  that  effect, — although  such  a 
scheme  was  not  admitted  to  exist,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  Ministers  had  never  held  out  the  threat, — 
yet  the  noble  Duke,  when  on  his  legs,  took,  I  re- 
marked, no  opportunity  of  denying  it.  My  own  ap- 
prehension is,  therefore,  that  some  such  rash  attempt 
as  that  wiU  be  resorted  to  if  necessary ; — an  attempt, 
my  Lords,  which  I  will  boldly  say,  would  be  an  inva- 
sion upon  the  Constitution  of  the  country — a  direct 
attack  on  that  Constitution,  and  a  fatal  inroad  on  the 
best  and  only  security  of  the  Throne  itself.  This, 
I  would  have  your  Lordships  observe,  is  far  from 
being  a  chimerical  notion,  and  I  would  exhort  the 
country  well  to  mark  it  But  then,  will  nothing 
really  be  done  against  the  Reform  Bill  itself  ?  When 
I  recollect  the  language  with  which  that  measure 
was  received  by  some  parties,  on  its  first  introduction 
to  the  Legislature, — when  I  know,  that,  in  one  House 
of  Parliunent,  it  was  denounced  in  distinct  terms 
by  the  present  Ministers  and  their  friends,  on  vari- 
ous discussions,  as  a  measure  of  the  most  desperate 
tendency — ^when  I  heard  them  describe  it  as  plant* 
ing  in  this  coimtry  the  worst  despotism  that  ever 
existed  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world : — as  a 
measure  which  would  bring  into  the  House  mob- 
demagt^ues,  while  it  excluded  all  the  wise  and  good, 
— which  would  confiscate  all  the  property  in  the 
^ds, — effect  the  abolition  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
destruction  of  tithes,  and  would  tear  the  Crown  from 
th6  brow  of  the  Sovereign : — ^when,  in  one  House,  it 
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was  thus  described*  and  when,  in  the  other,  it  was 
(perhE^  not  in  such  set  terms,  hut  in  language  of 
similar  import)  characterised  in  a  protest  on  the 
Journals,  as  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  mon- 
archy and  the  hest  institutions  of  the  country — ^nay, 
as  Altai  to  them  all  J — when  I  remind  your  Lonbfaips 
that  these  Were  the  opinions,  and  this  the  language, 
of  the  present  Ministers  regarding  the  Reform  BUIj 
am  I,  in  your  dispafisionate  judgment,  entertaining 
a  rague^  a  groundless,  a  chimertcal,  a  ^taatic,  ap- 
prehension, when  I  own  that  I  believe  the  Bill  wUl 
not  be  safe  in  their  keeping  ?  I  do  not  think  that 
they  will  be  doing  justice  to  their  bwn  twnsciences,  if 
they  do  not  attempt  something  to  thwart  the  work- 
ing of  that  Billj  and  proceed,  as  soon  as  they  have 
the  power,  or  can  muster  the  courage,  to  repeal  it. 
Why  then,  I  ask  your  LOTdships  to  regard  the  ques- 
tion in  this  point  of  view,  and  to  consida*  what  ought 
to  be — and  if  they  are  in  the  least  degree  consistent 
or  htmest — ^what  must  be  the  conduct  of  Ministers 
the  instant  they  can  obtain  a  Tory  majority  in  the 
Commons  ?  Are  they  not  bound  to  work  it  against 
a  Bill  which  they  so  depicted  ?  I  only  know  how  I 
should  feel,  and  how  I  should,  as  a  matt)^  of  course, 
act,  were  the  case  mine.  I  will  (or  a  moment  sup- 
pose myself  placed  in  a  parallel  situation  j — I  will 
suppose  that,  contrary  to  all  my  strongest  opinions, 
deeply  rooted  principles,  and  powerful  feelings,  poli- 
tically and  as  an  individual,  a  clamour  should  arise 
in  this  country  against  the  policy  of  the  Slave  Trade 
Ahohtiou  Act,  and  the  late  Emancipation,  and  their 
supportersy — I  will  imagine  that  th^re  is  a  vi<d^it 
change  in  the  public  mind  on  the  question — that 
massacres  have  taken  place  in  the  West  India 
Islanda — that  the  West  India  interest  in  this  coun- 
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try  has  become  depressed  and  about  to  be  orer- 
whelmed»  by  the  ruinous  state  oi  the  Colonial  mar. 
kels — I  will  suppose  that  so  complete  a  reaction,  as 
it  is  called,  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  Slavei^t 
tmd  even  the  Slave  Trade,  as  to  be  deemed  by  some 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  reason  for  bringing  in  a  Bill 
immediately  to  abolish  the  great  measui^e  of  Negro 
£mancipati(Hi, — ^if  I  should  unhappily  live  to  see 
that  day,  my  Lords,  under  the  pressure  even  of  such 
a  dire  emergency,  I  can  answer  for  myself.  There 
would  be  no  language  that  I  could  use,  which  I 
should  fail  to  employ  in  deprecating  such  a  step,  or 
in  raising  the  country,  and  rousing  Parliament  and 
the  Government  against  it ;  nor  would  I  refrain 
frran  agitating  the  empire,  and  even  attempting  to 
exasperate  mankind  against  so  horrid  an  iniquity. 
But,  supposing  such  a  measure  were  to  be  carried 
by  a  majority  of  forty-four  (the  majority  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts),  should  I,  think 
you,  be  the  person  to  come  down  the  nest  day,  and 
Bfty,  "  Here  am  I,  ready  to  help  you  in  this  work  of 
Trickedoess  I  A  vote  has  passed  egunst  me>  and  I 
—yes  I — am  the  man  to  cany  that  vote  into  opera- 
ti<m  ?"  Never,  my  Lords, — ^never  I  Should  1  do 
as  those  men  did  in  1833,  when,  having  defe&ted  us 
«Hi  the  Reform  Bill,  they  actually  offered  to  cwry, 
themselves,  the  very  measure  against  which  they 
had,  for  above  twelve  months,  been  pouring  out  all 
their  invectives — offered  to  carry  this  ruinous  Bill 
themselves,  now  that  they  thought  office  within  their 
reach — ^but  the  loud  universal  shriek  of  public  indig- 
natitm  scared  them  I  Never  I  never  I  If  the  country 
were  so  sunk,  so  Iniitalized,  as  to  repeal  sacred  laws, 
fotmded  (like  the  Emancipation  and  Aholition  Acts) 
tin  justice  and  mercy,  I  would  say,  let  them  try } 
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but  mine  should  not  be  the  unholy  hand  to  assist, 
in  any  way,  in  destroying  a  measure  of  such  wise 
and  generous  policy.  I  might,  if  madness  and  wick- 
edness were  to  triumph,  be  reduced  for  a  time  to 
despair,  but  I  would  live  on  in  the  ardent  hope  of 
being  able,  in  better  times,  to  undo  a  proceeding  of 
such  frightful  iniquity.  Whether  I  were  in  or  out 
of  office,  I  should  never  cease  to  protest  against 
such  unrighteousness,  nor  to  maintain,  through  good 
and  evil  fortvfne,  that  cause  which  I  have  ever  sup- 
ported, not  for  the  sake  of  place,  but  from  the 
immutable  principles  of  humanity  and  justice. 
Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  had  come 
into  office  again,  and  were  once  more  clothed  with 
power  to  make  my  opinions  and  my  wishes  effective, 
I  should  feel  myself  bound  iu  sound  principle — in 
honest  sentinient — in  common  consistency  and  good 
faith — to  labour  night  and  day  to  extirpate  so  enor- 
mous an  evil  as  the  re-establishment  of  a  system  of 
cruelty  against  which  I  had  striven  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  \Vhile,  therefore,  my  Lords,  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  bound  myself  to  act  in  that  way  in 
the  case  I  have  imagined,  can  I  suppose  that  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  would  or  could  do  otherwise, 
in  the  like  circumstances,  with  regard  to  the  Re- 
form Bill  ?  Really,  I  am  only  giving  them  credit 
for  acting  with  the  same  integrity  that  I  myself 
would  display  in  their  situation.  It  is,  then,  for 
these  reasons  that  I  am  confident  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  would,  if  they  obtained  a  majority,  conduct 
their  proceedings  in  a  spirit  opposed  to  the  security 
of  the  Reform  BUI,  and  seize  the  first  opportunity, 
after  obtainiug  the  power,  to  repeal  it.  Although, 
therefore,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  woiild  be 
the  course  of  the  present  Government,  if  such  a  re- 
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action  took  place  as  should  return  a  Parliament  to 
their  mind;  yet  I  ought  in  justice  to  give  them 
credit  for  consistency,  and  for  common  honesty;  and 
I  ask  whether  i^  by  wearing  out  the  patience  of  the 
people  with  repeated  dissolutionB,  or  by  force,  or  by 
corruption,  if  by  these  or  by  other  practices  they 
could  get  a  majority  in  their  fiivour,  whether  (giving 
them  credit  for  consistency,  and  bearing  in  mind 
their  denunciations  against  the  Reform  BiU) — they 
woold  not  try  again  to  reconstruct  the  representative 
system;  and  introduce,  haply  among  other  improve- 
ments, a  part  of  the  old  Constitution,  which  was 
declared  by  the  nohle  Duke  to  be  so  perfect  that  the 
art  of  man  could  invent  nothing  to  equal  it, — ^name- 
ly, the  department  of  rotten  boroughs?  I  have 
heard  the  noble  Duke  and  the  right  honourable 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  declare  that 
the  Reform  Bill  was  now  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Constitution.  That  may  be  all  very  true ;  but  still 
the  melancholy  case  is,  that  six  years  ago  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  was  just  as  much  in  their  ^es, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution,  and  just  as  often 
on  their  lips  aa  sacred  and  inviolable ;  yet  they 
passed  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  which  they 
had  declared  woiild  pull  down  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment So  when  they  now  acquiesce  in  the  Re- 
form Bill,  which  they  formerly  s^d  would  destroy 
the  Constitution,  introduce  mob-demagogues,  abolish 
nohility,  and  pluck  the  crown  from  the  Sovereign's 
head,  why  may  not  they  hereafter  set  it  aside  aa 
they  did  the  penal  code  which  they  had  never  once 
blamed,  hut  always  covered  over  with  their  praises  ? 
The  very  same  would  be  the  result,  if,  some  fine 
day,  a  general  election  were  to  take  place,  and  a 
feeling  to  he  prevalent  against  the  Reform  BiU. 
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Away,  then,  would  go  all  their  professioiiB  about 
that  Bill  being  a  part  of  the  ConstitutioiL  Could 
it  be  wondered  at,  if  (a  CouBerratiTe  majority  being* 
once  obtuned)  it  should  be  pretended  that  the  alte- 
ration first,  and  then  the  repeal  of  that  Ilefonn  Act 
had  become  necessary  to  save  the  empire,  that  the 
people  were  now  against  it,  and  that  none  were  so 
fit  as  those  Ministers  themselTes  to  abrogate  it? 
Observe  the  consequences  of  thus  taking  up  and 
laying  down  opinions  so  lightly  on  great  questions 
of  policy  I  See  the  result  of  that  course  which  these 
men  have  been  pursuing — whose  principles  hang 
about  them  like  their  clothes, — ^who  put  on  a  belief  in 
some  great  constitutional  point,  as  a  man  does  a 
cloak,  to  disguise  or  to  shelter  him,  and  then  throws 
it  aside  the  moment  it  begins  to  impede  his  walking 
where  he  wants  to  go  I  Mark,  too,  how  convenient 
the  test  is  by  which  such  men  discover  when  it  is 
right  to  change  their  doctrines  I  Necessity  for  the 
safety  of  the  State— a  general  opinion  in  the  countryl 
Why,  these  are  things  that  we  can  have  no  standard 
for  ascertaining,  and  each  person  may  and  will  judge 
for  himself ;  that  is  to  say,  when  his  interest  suits, 
he  wUl  readily  find  the  necessity  to  be  urgent,  and 
the  people  to  be  convinced.  To-day  the  penal  code 
alone  can  keep  us  Protestant,  and  all  the  people  are 
anti-Catholic ;  to-morrow  Emancipation  is  your  only 
panacea,  and  the  country  has  come  round  against 
the  Orange  party.  Now  Reform  is  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  no  man  thinks  of  rescinding  it ;  and 
now  the  evils  they  had  aU  along  foretold  have  come 
to  pass  from  that  ill-omened  innovation  ;  Schedule 
A  is  our  sheet-anchor,  and  the  country  are  tired  of 
the  Bill.  All  hues,  from  orange  to  green,  all  shades, 
from  revolutionary  to  conservatiTe,  can,  upon  these 
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pTindples  (am  I  to  coll  them?)  be  made  familiar 
as  the  purpose  of  the  day  requires,  and  the  coimtry 
can  have  no  security  iu  any  pledges  or  in  any  pro- 
fessions. But  the  country  has  a  security  in  its  own 
hands,  God  be  thanked,  and  if  it  be  wise,  that  secu- 
rity it  never  will  part  with.  To  the  people  I  will 
turn  (among  whom  there  remains  some  v^ue  for 
consistency  and  public  principle),  and  I  will  tell  them, 
— **  Never  be  the  dupes  of  untried  men — ^hut  above 
all  never  give  your  confidence  to  those  who  have 
betrayed  you — stick  fast  by  them  that  have  been  your 
firm  Jriends,  your  constant  supporters — ^trust  the 
men  who,  standing  by  you  through  good  and  through 
evil  fortune,  have  fought  by  your  side  the  battles  of 
the  constitution — cling  to  those  who  have  ever  main- 
tained, at  all  hazards  to  themselves,  the  rights  which 
are  dearest  to  you,  the  pohcy  which  your  most 
sacred  interests  and  fondest  wishes  have  made  your 
own — ^nor  ever  for  an  instant  dream  that  the  Reform 
BUI  which  they  gave  you,  and  the  constitution  with 
which  it  has  blest  you,  and  the  valuable  improve- 
ments which  have  already  flowed  from  it,  and  the 
yet  more  precious  fruits  which  it  has  still  to  produce 
can  be  safe  for  an  hour,  in  the  keeping  of  those  pro- 
fessing-politicianB,  now  so  fair-spoken,  who,  from  the 
hoar  that  the  name  of  Reform  was  Bret  pronounced, 
have  never,  till  they  turned  the  authors  of  it  out  of 
their  places,  on  account  of  it,  ceased,  by  day  or  by 
night,  to  curse  it  and  to  resist.  Above  aU,  listen 
not  to  men's  promises  who  have  before  forfeited  their 
pledges  J  and  trust  not  their  professions  of  favour  to 
a  system  they  detest,  when  they  destroyed  with  their 
own  hands  the  system  they  once  loved,  and  had 
TOwed  and  sworn  for  ever  to  maintEun  I " 
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"What  majr  be  the  issue  of  the  conflict  into  wHch 
the  noble  Duke  has  thought  fit  Toluntarily  to  enter, 
as  regards  either  the  country  or  the  different  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  He  has 
often  been  in  desperate  situations,  or  all  but  despe- 
rate, and,  having  been  extricated  by  feats  of  fortune 
ahnost  miractdous,  he  is  not  unnaturally  sanguine  in 
his  views  of  things,  and  has  a  reliemce  upon  his  good 
star.  So,  for  aught  I  know,  he  may  be  reckoning 
upon  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  although 
that  assembly  would  not  even  wait  till  there  was  a 
Speaker  in  the  chair,  but  declared  at  once  against 
him,  rejected  his  candidate  for  the  place,  and  made 
choice  of  ours.  He  will,  howevCT,  try  again,  and  I 
doubt  not  more  than  one  defeat  he  will  bear,  and 
continue  confident  But  of  one  thing  I  am  abso- 
lutely certtun — if  any  desperate  attempt  be  made  to 
OVCTawe  the  people  of  this  country  by  force  and 
power,  or  to  wear  oat  their  patience  by  repeated  ap- 
peals to  their  sense,  as  it  is  called — ^but  which  will 
speedily  prove  appeals  to  feelings  and  to  energies  of  a 
very  d^rent  kind,  or  I  greatly  mistake  the  nature 
of  my  countrjm[jen — if  any  audacious  attempt  is  made 
to  set  at  nought  the  result  of  the  appeal  already 
made,  and  dready  responded  to  through  the  people's 
representatives — ^if  that  appeal,  made  in  circumstan- 
ces the  most  favourable  to  those  who  tried  the  rash 
experiment,  shall  be  passed  over  as  if  it  had  never 
been  resorted  to — and  if  the  Government  shall  now 
no  longer  be  carried  on  as,  ia  all  past  times,  our 
wisest,  and  ablest,  and  most  honest — ay,  and  our 
most  firm-minded  statesmen  were  content  to  wield  it, 
I  mean  in  respectful  deference  to  the  sense  of  the 
people,  in  compliance  with  their  wishes,  dedared  re* 
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guUrly  and  constitutionally  by  their  representatives 
in  Parliament  assembled  ;^if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
execntive  Government  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  to 
be  administered  in  direct  opposition  to,  in  open  de- 
fiance  ot,  the  opinions  and  the  fieelings  of  the  people 
— then  wo  be  imto  them,  whosoever  they  be,  that 
shall  recklessly  attempt  to  rule  in  despite  of  the 
Commons,  and  set  up  the  Lords  in  their  stead !  For 
they  will  then  set  up,  in  this  once  fi-ee  country,  and  in 
place  of  its  limited  and  popular  government,  the  do- 
mination of  an  aristocracy,  universally,  proverbially, 
allowed  to  be,  of  all  forms  of  misrule,  the  most  exe- 
crable, while  it  fails  even  of  obtaining  respect  by  its 

pOWCT. 

My  Lords,  I  feel  bonnd,  by  a  deep  sense  of  public 
duty,  to  express  my  apprehension  of  the  perils  that 
are  approaching  us.  In  certain  quarters,  where 
power  now  resides,  I  believe  that  the  design  exists 
of  despising  the  sense  of  the  Commons,  and  of  run- 
ning counter  to  it  while  this  House  stands  by  the 
Ministers.  The  weightiest  matters  are  disregarded 
as  frivolous  because  transacted  in  the  other  Honse ; 
the  most  threatening  indications  of  distrust  are  set 
at  nought,  because  they  proceed  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  Your  Lordships  are  signifi- 
cantly reminded  that  majorities  in  the  Lords  are  to 
be  considered  as  well  as  majorities  in  the  Commons; 
and  the  declared  want  of  confidence  in  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  is  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  overflow- 
ing favour  shown  in  the  overpowering  majority  of 
the  other.  I  solemnly  warn  you,  that  this  is  not  a 
wise  resolation — ^not  a  judicious  course — ^not  a  safe 
principle  of  action.  If  any  one  thing  more  than  any 
other  could  make  this  House  utterly  hateful  to  the 
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country,  it  would  be  the  &tal  Btep  of  the  Crown  re- 
treatiug  from  the  distrust  of  tbeCcHnmonSt  and  seek- 
ing shelter  iu  the  protection  of  the  Lords — ^relying 
upon  the  support  of  the  nobility,  while  it  ceased  to 
prize,  and  neglected  to  wta,  th^  approbation  and 
the  affections  of  the  people  I 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The  following  Speech  deals  with  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance.  The  vast  reform  which 
it  pre&ced  in  the  business  of  Parliament,  has  since 
been  worked  for  a  Session  with  the  most  perfect 
success.  A  Committee  of  five  Peers,  who  take  little 
or  no  part  in  private  Bills,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
House  early  in  the  Session,  and  has  selected  five 
otliers  successively  to  be  the  Conunittee  on  each  bill. 
These  have  heard  and  decided,  as  it  were  judicially, 
on  all  cases,  and  given  the  greatest  satis&ction  to 
the  parties,  by  their  despatch  of  business,  their  im- 
partiality, and  their  careful  attention  to  the  subject. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  this  great  improve- 
ment should  still  be  confined  to  the  Lords. 
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TO  THE  SEPARATE  PUBLICATION. 


The  friends  of  the  Reform  Bill  appear  to  be  veiy 
generally  agreed  that  some  material  alterations  in  its 
proTisions  are  proved  by  experience  to  be  necessary; 
while  its  adversaries  will  in  all  probability  resist  any 
further  change.  But  whatever  prospects  the  people 
may  have  of  being  able  to  remove  the  evils  com- 
pWned  of  in  the  maimer  of  electing  their  represen- 
tatives, and  in  the  qualification  of  ekictors,  it  seems 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  some  remedy  must 
be  found  for  the  abuses  which  prevail  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  Parliamentary  business ;  and  this 
would  be  equally  necessary  if  the  Reform  of  the  Re- 
presentation were  already  perfected. 

The  House  of  Lords  last  Session  justly  gained 
great  credit  by  adopting  a  completely  new  method  oi 
dealing  with  Private  Bills ;  and,  although  this  is  very 
&r  from  being  the  most  e&ctual  remedy  for  the  evil, 
the  adoption  of  it  was  certainly  as  great  a  step  to- 
wards such  a  remedy  as  could  be  made  by  either 
House  singly,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament.  That 
the  late  House  of  Commons  did  not  adopt  a  similar 
measore,  created  considerable  disappointment  at  the 
time ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  delay  has  only 
been  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  making  the  reform 
80  universally  called  for,  more  searching.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  new  Parliament  can  neglect  this  duty, 
would  be  unjustly,  and  at  any  rate  prematurely,  to 
reflect  up(m  its  character. 
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Mk  XiOrds, 

I  RISE,  pursuant  to  the  notice  whidi  I  have  given* 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  Lordshipe  to  what  must 
be  r^arded  as  of  paramount  importance ;  I  mean, 
the  Btate  of  b^isiness  in  this  House,  and,  as  connected 
with  it,  the  state  of  business  also  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  to  which  the  mischief  so  justly  com- 
plained of  are  chiefly,  though  I  will  not  say  entirely, 
owing.  We  have  been  sitting  between  four  and  five 
monUis,  and  we  haT<B  done  little  or  nothing.  We 
bare  passed  one  Bill  which  at  first  gare  rise  to  some 
discussion  on  one  or  two  particular  points,  but,  in 
the  sh^te  in  which  it  has  now  passed,  it  is  identically 
the  same  that  was  adopted  by  a  Committee  of  your 
Ixndships'  House  two  years  ago.  That  BUI  was  this 
year  moved  by  the  Master  of  tbe  Rolls.  It  was 
found  that  four  or  five  alteraticms  had  been  made  in 
the  measure  of  1835.  I  took  occasion  to  express 
my  doubts  as  to  some  of  those  alterations,  and  my  do* 
cided  objection  to  others.  The  alterations  have  been, 
one  after  another,  abandoned,  and  the  Bill  left;  the 
House,  in  all  its  provisions  identically  the  same  with 
the  measure  which  left  the  Committee  two  years  ago, 
having  then  come  up  firom  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  cannot,  then,  congratulate  your  Lordships  on  hav- 
ing dtaie  much  in  passing  that  BilL    Then,  there  is 
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anoth^— the  Municipal  Corporation  BiU — a  mea. 
sure  of  great  importance,  no  doubt,  but  one  that  un- 
derwent last  Session,  very  severe  scrutiny  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  your  Lordships,  and  it  might  as  well  have 
passed  last  year.  But,  with  the  exception  of  these 
two  Bills,  has  any  one  thing  been  done  this  Session, 
to  the  fifth  month  of  which  we  are  now  arriTsd.  ? 
There  is,  in  &ct,  absolutely  nothing,  with  the  excep- 
tion, indeed,  of  your  agreeing  to  the  resolutions 
against  the  proviace  of  Canada.  Upon  those  reso- 
lutions your  Lordships  unanimously  concurred  with 
the  other  House.  As  Bayes  says,  in  the  *  Rehearsal,* 
*«  When  they  do  agree,  their  agreement  is  wonder- 
fuL"  Upon  those  resolutions,  and  the  unhappy  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House  respecting  them,  I  have  often 
before  stated  my  opinion,  and  to  repeat  it  now  would 
be  unavailing.  This,  then,  is  all  we  have  done;  and 
any  other  Bills  submitted  to  your  consideration  must 
be  brought  forward  at  so  late  a  period,  that  it  will 
he  almost  impossible  to  give  them  any  kind  of  atten- 
tion. The  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
Session  of  1835.  Nothing  is  done  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Session ;  indeed,  hardly  any  thing  until  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  whole  of  the  business  is 
thrown  upon  us ;  and  that  is  crowded  into  three  or 
four  weeks,  which,  to  be  fairly  done, — to  be  efficient- 
ly accomplished,  after  being  deliberately  considered, 
— ought  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  seven 
months. 

In  1835,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  complain  of,  and 
openly  to  lament  and  to  blame,  the  course  pursued 
by  the  majority  of  your  Lordships  ;  hut  I  should  be 
wanting  in  common  candour  if  I  were,  during  the 
present  Session,  to  state  that,  except  as  r^ards  one 
measure,  of  great  importance  (the  Irish  Corporation 
Bill),  the  blame  rested  with  the  majority  of  your 
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Ix>rdships.  I  must,  indeed,  at  the  same  time  cod' 
fees,  that  I  look  with  fear  and  tremhling  to  the  course 
which  you  may  he  induced  to  pursue  with  some  of 
those  measures  which  remain  to  be  brought  before 
you  J  but  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of 
candour  if  I  was  not  at  once  to  admit,  that  if  your 
Lordships  were  to  take  the  course  which  it  is  gene- 
rally understood  you  intend  to  take, — ^if  you  postpone 
your  decision  upon  the  measures  which  may  come 
from  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  course  of  the 
next  ax  -weeks  or  two  months, — ^I  should  be  doing 
injustice  to  your  Lordships,  if  I  did  not  at  once 
admit,  that  the  fault  is  not  at  your  doors,  but  at  the 
doors  of  others.  I  can  understand  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  con- 
stitution differently  moulded ; — they  may  be  wrong, 
yet  they  hold  that  opinion  consistently.  They  say, 
"  Let  us  have  no  more  of  the  House  of  Lords ; "  and 
that  I  can  understand,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to 
concur  with  them.  I  can  imderstand  too,  though 
not  BO  clearly,  because  it  has  never  been  stated  so 
distinctly,  the  proposition  of  those  who  say,  *'  The 
House  of  Lords,  as  now  constituted,  is  ill  adapted 
to  exercise  legislative  functions  ^  and,  therefore,  its 
construction  should  he  rrformed."  They  may  hold 
that  doctrine  erroneously,  but  they  hold  it  consist- 
ently, compared  with  those  who  say,  there  ought  to 
he  a  House  of  Lords, — >who  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  constitution  of  this  House  ;  who  hold  that  a 
second  House  of  Parliamrait  to  revise  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commons,  and  to  originate  measures  of 
its  own,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  Constitution,  or, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  at  least  highly  expedient, 
— and  who,  nevertheless,  maintaining  this  doctrine, 
and  resting  their  f^th  on  it,'  take  such  precautions 
as  make  it  absolutely — I  was  going  to  say  physically 
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. — impOBsiUe  that  this  secxmd  House  of  Farliament 
shoukl  exercise  any  of  those  functions  which  they 
say  are  so  essential,  and  which,  at  all  events,  are, 
under  the  existing  Constitution,  its  just  and  lawful 
attrihutes — to  crowd  into  three  or  four  weeks  the 
measures  which  ought  to  take  three  or  fotu:  months 
at  least,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  chance  of 
being  well  understood  and  fairly  discussed,  and  safely 
passed  into  laws,  by  the  machmery  of  that  Constitu- 
tion which  those  persons  defend,  and  will  not  have 
changed — ^this  conduct  of  theirs  is  utterly  and  hope* 
lessly  inconsistent 

Having  sud  so  much  of  the  mischie;^  I  would  now 
entreat  your  X<ordships  to  look  at  what  may  be  con:- 
udered  as  the  source  front  which  it  arises ;  and, 
neither  in  what  I  have  said,  nor  in  what  I  am  about 
to  state,  do  I  take  upon  myself  to  throw  blame  upon 
any  quarter  whatever.  I  have  no  right, — and  for  be 
it  from  me  to  wish  I  had  a  right, — to  attribute  this 
delay  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  for  which,  asrepresraitin^ 
the  people  of  this  country,  I  do,  and  ever  shall,  en- 
tertain the  most  profound  respect — a  respect  which, 
I  trust,  is  shared  with  the  large  majority  of  those 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address.  Nor  do  I  wish 
to  cast  blame  on  the  conduct  of  any  individual  Mem- 
bers, and  I  will  resort  to  no  irregular  information. 
The  only  means  I  have  of  scrutinizing  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  House,  are  those  of  which  they  have 
themselves  put  us  in  possession,  namely,  their  printed 
and  published  votes.  I  ascribe  no  blame  whatever 
to  my  noble  Friend  near  me,  at  the  head  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  I  may  regret,  perhaps,  that  the 
Ministers  have  not  introduced  some  of  their  Bills 
into  your  Lordships'  House.  No  doubt  they  had 
B[uffi(dent  reasons  for  not  doing  to }  and,  therefore,— 
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aill'hotigh  it  is  impossi'ble  not  to  regret  that  those  Bills 
which  might  just  as  well  have  been  brought  into  a 
House  that  had  nothing  to  do  aa  iato  a  House  which 
had  far  too  much, — I  presume  not  to  blame  any  one, 
or  to  impute  any  motives ;  but,  without  attempting 
to  assign  reasons  of  a  party  or  personal  kind*  I  think 
I  have  a  right  to  state  what  appear  to  me  to  be  one 
or  two  of  the  prevailing  causes  of  that  obstruction  to 
the  public  business  which  all  persons  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  agree  in  complaining  of. 

Now,  one  cause  may  be,  the  privileges  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  in  respect  of  money  BiUs  and 
money  clauses.  Those  privileges  prevent  the  intro- 
duction into  your  lordships'  House  of  many  mea- 
sures, which  are  either  money  BUls,  or  are  mixed  up 
with  money  clauses ;  and  of  the  operation  of  these 
ezdusive  privileges  of  the  other  House  we  had  some 
experience  in  the  Dublin  Police  Bill,  a  few  nights 
ago.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
Bills  is  admitted  not  to  be  within  the  original  juris* 
diction  of  this  House,  and  only  receivable  h«*e  after 
passing  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  At  one  tune 
it  was  si^posed  that  these  privileges  extended  much 
farther,  and  that  no  BUI  in  which  penalties  were 
introduced  could  originate  in  this  House.  The 
inooDvenience  was  long  submitted  to ;  but  the  mis- 
duef  we  are  now  complaining  of, — viz.  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  House  during  the  first 
months  of  the  Session, — ^was  so  much  felt,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  bring  the  subject  forward  in  the 
other  House,  and  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montgomeryshire,  •  in  concurrence  with 
the  then  Speaker,  t  carried  resolutions  which  enabled 
fcn  to  originate  in  this  House  Bills  with  penalties. 

*  Mr  W711M.  ,  t  iMi  Cuteibiirj,  _^ 
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Now  that  relaxation  of  the  Commons*  privileges 
might  be  extended  a  good  det^  farther,  without,  in 
any  way,  interfering  with  what  is  most  justly  regarded 
as  the  excliisive  right  of  the  Commons,  viz.  that  of 
levying  taxes  upon  the  people,  and  appropriating 
their  produce.  Without  infringing  upon  that  un- 
doubted privil^e,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some 
fmrther  relaxation  might  he  made  in  parliamentary 
practice,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  best  con- 
sequences to  the  pubUc  business, — would  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  legislation,  as  well  as  the  conve- 
nience of  Members  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  would,  especially,  spread  the  business  of  this 
House  more  equally  over  the  Session. 

There  is  a  second  cause  of  obstruction,  to  which, 
bowever,  I  shall  only  advert,  because  it  unquestion- 
ably is  the  right  of  parties  to  exercise  their  own 
discretion,  in  which  House  they  shall  choose  to  pre- 
sent their  Bills,  and  this  camiot  be  made  matter  of 
regulation,  either  as  to  public  or  to  private  Bills.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  the  general  and  the  just 
complfunt  of  the  whole  Government  business  being 
posQwned  to  the  end  of  the  Session  leads  to  the 
expression  of  a  desire  thai  the  Government  should 
begin  earlier,  and  begin  in  this  House,  whatever 
measures  can  be  introduced  here.  My  observation 
is  not  directed  against  the  present  Government  or 
the  last, — against  this  Parliament  or  the  preceding 
one }  the  system  is  in  fault,  and  individuals  ought 
not  to  bear  the  blame. 

But  there  is  a  subject  which  I  consider  far  more 
important  than  all  these,  an  evil  for  which  it  is  not 
impossible  to  proride  a  remedy.  I  allude  to  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  Private  business  of  Parliament, 
the  mass  of  which  is  enormous,  and  perhaps  has  been 
increasing  of  late  years  (although  certainly  not  so 
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much  as  is  liy  some  supposed).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  yeiy  great  burden  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  a  serious  obstruction  to  legisla- 
tion on  public  measures.  Beside  occasioning  this 
obstruction  to  public  business,  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing is  such  as  to  transact  the  private  business  in  the 
least  satis&ctory  way  ;  it  is  not  only  not  reasonably 
well  done,  but  it  could  hardly  be  worse  done.  As 
to  ita  obstructing  the  public  business,  only  see  bow 
it  works.  The  Members  are  occupied  the  whole 
morning  in  attending  to  private  Bills.  When,  in 
your  Lordships'  House,  ten  or  twelve  committees  are 
sitting  i  and,  in  the  other  House,  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  at  one  and  the  same  time  ; — when  Members 
are  obliged  to  attend  those  committees  irom  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  to  the  sitting  of  the  House ; — when 
many  of  them  are  hara^ed,  even  before  their  attend- 
ance begins,  by  private  communications  with  the 
parties  interested, — in  many  cases  with  their  consti- 
tuents,—even  if  they  have  no  private  business  of  their 
own,  no  domestic  concerns  to  occupy  them ; — their 
whole  mornings  are  thus  engrossed.  And,  after  the 
labour  of  the  day,  consider  what  the  state  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  must  be,  when  five  o'clock 
comes, — ^how  ill  calculated  they  are  to  continue  their 
attendance, — and  you  will  allow  that  nothing  can  be 
more  likely  than  the  Want  of  Members  enough  to 
make  a  House,  or  to  keep  it  together.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  result  should  be  that  the  House 
does  not  sit  at  all  for  one  or  two  days  during  each 
week  J  and  that,  during  one  or  two  other  days,  after 
sitting  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  are  counted  out;  and 
that  it  is  always  found  more  expedient  to  adjourn  at 
a  certain  hour  than  to  go  on,  although  there  are  thirty 
or  forty  orders,  and  seventy  or  eighty  notices,  which 
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crowd  the  books.  Of  the  amount  of  business  be^un 
in  that  House,  your  Lordships  may  satisiy  yourselves 
,by  looking  to  its  records.  On  the  first  night  of  the 
present  Smsion,  seventy-one  notices  were  given,  upon 
.subjects,  from  the,  most  important  to  what — I  will 
not  say — ^were  the  most  trifling  that  could  be  enter- 
tained }  for  no  matter  can  be  trifling  which  is  the 
subject  of  a  parliamentary  notice.  But  that  number 
of  notices  was  given  j  some  of  them  upon  subjects  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  nation 
and  of  mankind ;  others,  certainly,  of  lesser  mo- 
ment } — and  those  seventy-one  were  increased  to 
one  hundred  in  the  first  week  of  the  House's  sitting. 
Of  these  matters,  if  I  might  venture  to  speak,  I 
should  say  a  very  moderate  per  centage  only  has 
been  disposed  of,  although  they  have  all  been  four 
or  five  months  on  the  books.  Nay,  a  very  mode- 
rate per  centage  of  them  has  ever  gone  beyond  the 
ranbryo  state  of  notices  ^  the  great  bulk,  continuing 
in  the  first  stage  of  their  existence,  are  mere  notices 
still. 

Oppressed,  then,  as  the  other  House  is  with  this 
heavy  load  of  business,  and  incapable, — I  will  not 
gay  of  expediting  it — I  will  not  say  of  getting  through 
it, — ^but  incapable  of  making  even  a  serious  impres- 
sion on  it,  as  your  Lordships  would  be  if  you  had  as 
much  to  do,  and  as  many  Private  Bills  to  expedite 
at  the  same  time,  let  us  see  how  the  private  business 
fares.  Its  amount  is  very  large,  and  its  importance, 
although  not  so  paramount  as  that  of  the  public 
business,  is  yet  very  great.  Parliament,  in  a  Session, 
deals  with  a  greater  amount  of  property,  and  disposes 
of  a  greater  nimiber  of  questions  afiecting  the  inte- 
rests of  individuals,  than  all  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity,  in  a  year.  I  find  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  five  years,  exclusive  of  the  present  Session,  the 
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average  nmnber  of  Local  ajid  Private  Acts  was_l6l 
each  year ;  there  having  been  not  lees  than  I91 
passed  during  the  last  of  those  years.  In  former 
years  there  were  more.  Thus,  in  the  year  1825 
there  were  282 ;  and,  in  the  year  after,  when  the 
delusion  of  joint-stock  companies  was  at  an  end, 
there  were  upwards  of  SOO  Private  Bills.  Going 
back  to  the  Sessions  at  the  cloae  of  the  war,  in  that 
of  1812-13,  the  number  was  295  }  in  1813-14,  it 
amounted  to  S98 ;  going  still  further  back,  I  find 
the  number,  in  the  Session  of  I79I-S,  to  be  150, 
and  iu  1792S,  it  advanced  to  SIO.  I  have  a  list  of 
fourteen  towns  which,  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
have  each  obtained  three  Local  Acts  ;  a  list  of  six, 
which  have  each  required  five  for  their  government, 
daring  the  same  period ;  and  of  three,  which  have 
had  seven  ;  Bristol  and  Westminster  have  had  eight ; 
Birmingham  and  Dublin,  ten  >  Southwark  has  had 
twelve  J  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  twenty  each  }  and 
one,  Liverpool,  no  less  than  twenty-three ;  and, 
during  that  period  of  twelve  years,  there  have  been 
no  less  than  S78  Bilb,  making  local  regulations  for 
only  forty-five  towns.  The  number  of  folio  pages 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  legislation — to  Private  Acts 
passed  within  the  last  Session — was  upwards  of  9000. 
Daring  the  last  six  years  and  a  half,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  his  present  Majesty,  there  are  nearer  24,000 
than  3S,000  folio  pages  added  to  the  Statute  Book 
by  the  Private  Bill  legislation. 

I  have  stated  the  number  of  Acts  passed  in  the 
last  twelve  years  for  some  of  the  great  towns.  This 
species  of  legislation,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
towns ;  separate  parishes  have  their  numerous  Acts 
also.  In  Marylebone  alone,  since  the  year  1795,  the 
local  legislation  fills  a  volume  containing  480  pages  ^ 
being  much  greater,  I  will  not  say,  than  the  Code  oi 
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Napoleon,  but  certainly  than  the  Code  Civile.  Now 
each  of  those  numberless  Acts,  I  beg  your  Lordships 
to  recollect,  has  the  effect  of  suspending,  changing, 
or  reversing  the  law  of  the  land,  in  particular  cases, 
and  wholly  interrupting  the  exercise  of  the  most  im- 
portant private  rights ;  altering  the  law  under  which 
men  have  made  their  contracts,  held  their  properly, 
settled  their  affairs,  and  under  the  shelter  of  which 
they  supposed  themselves  safe ;  giving  rights  which 
the  law  repudiated,  powers  which  the  law  abhorred ; 
authorising  some  men  to  do  what  the  law  prohibited 
to  all,  and  sanctioning  that  as  lawful  which  the  ge- 
neral law  of  the  land  denounced,  forbade,  compensaU 
ed,  punished.  That  such  le^lative  operations  as 
these  should  be  performed  in  haste,  without  the  cau- 
tion and  the  circumspection  which  their  transcendent 
nature  demands — that  the  rights  of  parties  should  be 
violated  by  special  enactments  contrary  to  the  general 
law  of  the  land,  without  the  fullest  notice,  the  amplest 
opportunity  of  resistance, — without  throwing  wide 
open  the  doors  of  Parliament  to  all  whose  interests 
might  by  possibility  be  affected,  is  utterly  inconceiv- 
able, and  would  be  intolerable  if  it  came  to  pass. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  notice  should  be  given,  and 
the  doors  flung  open  to  all  parties,  nor  even  that 
those  parties  should  enter  in  and  attend  the  proceed- 
ings ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  most  flagrant 
injustice  and  oppression  are  to  be  avoided,  that  they 
should  be  fully  heard,  and  patiently  listened  to, — 
that  the  court  should  not  proceed  a  step  without 
hearing  them  ;  and  that  when  it  does  come  to  a  de- 
cision, none  sb6uld  presume  to  take  a  part  in  the  de- 
termination but  those  who  have  listened  to  the  whole 
matter  upon  which  they  are  judging.  In  a  court  of 
law,  where  the  question  is  of  fact  merely,  or  of  apply- 
ing the  known  and  existing  law  to  the  particular  case, 
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what  should  we  say  if  we  were  told  that  a  judge  who 
had  not  heard  the  evidence,  or  the  argument,  had  pro- 
noDUced  a  decision  affecting  any  par^  to  the  amount 
of  the  fraction  of  a  farthing,  while  those  who  had 
beard  the  cause  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  decision  ?  I  put  it  to  any  man,  lawyer  or  lay- 
man, whether  such  a  statement  would  not  instantly 
be  rejected  as  inconceivable  ?  I  grieve,  however, 
to  say,  that  as  what  seems  impossible  sometimes  turns 
out  to  be  true,  so  what  would  be  regarded  as  incon- 
ceivable in  an  ordinary  judicial  proceeding,  has  con- 
stantly come  to  pass  in  the  exercise  of  high  legisla- 
tive functions  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  seek 
not  to  cast  blame  on  any  individuals  ;  it  is  the  sys- 
tem of  which  I  complain, — the  practice  which  by 
long  usage  has  grown  up  Emd  become  inveterate. 
With  regard  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  case  is,  indeed,  different  from  ours.  Men  act 
there  under  the  influence,  not  merely  of  the  impor- 
tunity of  friends,  which  may  he  resisted,  but  the  im- 
portunity of  constituents,  which  cannot  be  so  easily 
disr^arded. 

I  know  not  whether,  strictly  speaking,  the  con- 
stituents have  not,  as  some  authorities  maintain,  a 
claim  on  their  representatives  for  assistance  in  passing 
or  opposing  Local  Acts.  If  I  were  asked  by  any 
particular  class  of  individuals  to  support  a  particular 
measure  in  this  House,  I  have  it  in  my  power  at 
once  to  reply,  that  I  am  here  in  my  individual  capa^ 
city,  and  represent  no  one  j  but  a  man's  constituents 
may,  for  any  thing  I  know,  have  a  right  to  say, — 
'*  You  are  the  representative  of  our  interests,  and  be- 
long to  a  House  which  consists  of  all  interests  acting 
by  deputy."  It  is  true  that  an  individual,  elected  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  ought  to  consider  himself 
the  representative,  not  of  his  constituents,  but  of  tbe 
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commimity  at  lai^  It  certainly  is  his  duty  to  con- 
sult the  interests  of  the  cotuitiy  as  a  whole.  Bat  it 
may  also  be  alleged  that  his  constituents,  in  so  iar  as 
their  local  concerns  are  affected,  have  a  peculiar  dum 
on  him,  and  are  to  be  represented  by  his  voice  as  if 
they  were  themselves  present.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  we  are  to  see  how  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeds  in  discharging  this  branch  of  its  duties. 

The  attendimce  of  the  members  on  railway  com- 
mittees is,  by  a  late  standing  order,  recorded  in  the 
votes ;  and  I  find  from  that  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings, which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  the  attendance 
on  one  Bill  which  I  will  not  name,  or  refer  to  further 
than  to  say  that  it  has  been  before  the  House  this  Ses- 
sion, was  as  follows :— At  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee there  were  present  forty-eight  members,  then 
forty,  then  forty-four,  then  forty-two,  wid  then  forty.  I 
wiU  suppose  that  every  one  person  who  was  entered  as 
nominally  attending,  did  attend  the  whole  time ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  only  five  or  six  out  of  the  forty  gave 
a  continued  attendance,  and  that  the  rest  came  oc- 
casionally, and  went.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
first  six  days  was  forty-three  j  but  the  committee  did 
not  rest  on  the  seventh  day  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  an  unusual  attendance  ;  it  looked  as  if  they  were 
disposed  to  work  double  tides.  Suddenly,  the  num- 
ber who  appeared  rMe  from  forty  to  seventy-one. 
One  naturally  asks,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
so  sudden  an  increase  ?  How  was  it  that,  there  hav- 
ing been  only  about  forty  during  the  first  six  days, 
on  the  seventh  day  there  should  be  an  influx  of  thirty 
additional  members  P  The  riddle  is  soon  solved  by 
what  followed :  there  was  a  vote,  and  on  that  vote  I 
find  that  sixty-five  divided.  So  that,  though  there 
were  never  more  than  forty-two  or  forty-three  pre- 
sent during  the  hearing  of  the  business,  while  the 
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counsel  delivered  their  speeches  and  the  witnesses 
were  examined,  yet  the  question  coining  hefore  the 
committee  for  decision,  it  was  detennined  hj  the 
votes  of  sixty-five  individuals !  Some  who  thus  divi- 
ded had  never  attended  till  the  sixth  day,  and  there 
were  several  who  attended  for  the  first  time  on  the 
day  of  the  division.  This  course  of  proceeding  is  not 
confined  to  the  case  of  which  I  have  heen  speaking ;  it 
is  of  ordinary  occurrence.  I  will  give  another  instance 
still  more  remarkable.  In  the  case  to  which  I  am 
about  to  advert,  the  committee  sat  for  fourteen  days. 
In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  and  three  subsequent 
days,  there  were  six  divisions ;  out  of  these  six,  three 
were  equally  balanced,  and  the  matter  was  decided 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman.  On  the  other 
three  divisions  there  never  was  a  greater  majority 
than  one ;  tbe  numbers  were  seven  to  six,  or  six  to 
five ;  so  that  the  going  out  of  a  member  who  had 
been  present,  or  the  coming  in  of  a  member  who 
had  not  been  there  before — and  who,  consequently, 
could  not  have  heard  a  syllable  of  the  evidence  or 
argument — governed  the  decision,  f'or  the  first  ten 
days  that  tbe  committee  sat,  the  numbers  who  at- 
tended ran  thus : — In  the  beginning  there  were  seven- 
teen, then  thirteen,  then  seventeen,  then  eighteen  | 
then,  when  they  had  got  into  about  the  thick  of  the 
business,  the  numbers  dropped  down  to  ten ;  the 
next  day  they  were  seven ;  then  they  began  to  rise 
again,  and  your  Lordships  will  possibly  suspect  the 
reason  of  this  rise.  From  seven  they  mounted  to 
sixteen,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four,  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-six,  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight, 
thus  rapidly  reaching  that  number  of  twenty-eight  on 
the  eleventh  day.  This  is  accounted  for  by  a  division 
taking  place  on  that  day.  Now,  seven  of  those  who  di- 
vided could  not  be  found  amongst  the  twenty-eight  who 
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had  given  their  attendance  j  they  were  seen  on  that 
occasion,  but  they  never  had  been  seen  or  heard  of 
before.  The  subjects  to  which  this  committee  devo- 
ted its  attention  were  of  a  peculiar  description,  and 
m(Mt  remarkably  predse  was  it  in  the  results  to 
which  it  arrived.  One  of  the  questions  to  be  answer- 
ed being  the  number  of  passengers  that  would  be 
conveyed  daily  on  that  line  of  road,  I  find  them  esti- 
mated at  513  and  7'8ths  of  a  passenger  I  Such  at  least 
is  the  result  of  dividing  the  sum  which  the  committee 
found,  and  to  this  exact  result  did  those  come  who 
had  been  absent  all  the  while !  The  parties  were 
also  fractionally  accurate  as  to  the  income  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  shareholders,  which  was  stat«d  to 
be  £31,751,  ISs.  4d.  The  committee  reported  that 
"  the  line  and  its  branches,  in  an  engineering  point 
of  view,  were  peculiarly  fitting  for  their  purpose ; 
that  the  gradients  and  curves  were  fevourable  j  that 
the  steepest  gradient  was  1  in  290,  and  that  extended 
over  a  mile  and  a  quarter,"  &c.  Why,  to  learn  this 
language,  it  was  necessary  to  attend  for  two  or  three 
days  together  on  the  committee. 

But  see  the  kind  of  proposition  to  which  the  ab- 
sentees gave  their  willing  assent  t  They  declw^ 
by  their  votes,  that  the  smallest  radius  of  curvature 
was  one  mile,  and  that  such  was  the  curvature  as 
the  line  approached  a  certain  place  mentioned.  Yet 
such  conclusions  were  arrived  at,  notwithstanding  ' 
they  were  each  day  bitterly  contested,  and  although 
the  evidence  was  of  the  most  conflicting  kind.  A 
committee  sat  fifty-five  days  last  Session  on  a  bill, 
which,  having  been  then  thrown  out,  was  agiun  in- 
troduced this  year,  and  the  committee  sat  for  thirty- 
five  days,  making  in  the  whole  ninety  days.  The 
attendance  in  thi^  instance  has  varied  exceedingly. 
At  first  the  numbers  were  twenty-four,  then  fourteen. 
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then  twelve,  then  ten ;  they  then  got  up  to  twenty- 
dx ;  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day,  they  rose  from 
twenty-six  to  fifty-three,  when,  as  all  who  are  versed 
in  such  mysteries  might  expect,  of  course  a  division 
took  place,  and  forty-six  voted.  What  ensued  ?  It 
might  be  fancied  that  the  members  were  exhausted 
with  the  &tigae  they  had  undergone  in  that  divi- 
sion }  for  next  day  the  attendance  was  only  twenty- 
seven.  The  day  after,  however,  it  rose  to  forty- 
three  ;  and  on  that  day  there  were  three  divisions. 
Onoe  more  the  numbers  fell,  and  there  were  but 
twenty-two  present ;  on  the  last  day  of  all,  however, 
there  were  forty-three,  and  the  final  decision  was 
come  to,  in  which  of  course,  many  were  present  who 
had  heard  nothing ;  one,  indeed,  who  could  not  have 
heard  any  thing,  or  been  in  the  room,  for  be  was  only 
elected  a  Member  to  serve  in  Parliament  the  day 
before,  and  after  the  committee  had  been  sitting  for 
six  or  seven  weeks.  These  things,  be  it  remembered, 
are  done,  and  habitually  done,  without  any  one  feel- 
ing at  tJl  ashamed  of  them, — done,  not  in  the  dark, 
or  by  stealth  and  connivance,  but  openly,  notoriously, 
and  avowedly.  They  are  parts  of  the  system — a 
system  long  established ;  they  are  an  inveterate  and 
general  practice ;  and  my  complaint  is  directed 
against  that  system  and  that  practice,  not  against  the 
individuals  who  conform  to  it,  as  others  have  long 
done  before  them.  You  do  the  same  thing  in  this 
House,  without  constituents  to  instruct  or  importune 
you.  I  recollect  a  complaint  which  was  made  by  a 
noble  Baron*  two  years  ago.  He  stated, — ^nor  did 
any  one  deny  it, — that  twelve  noble  Lords  had  come 
down  and  divided  upon  a  Bill  which  was  severely 
contested,  and  without  having  heard  any  part  of  the 

*  Lord  Kenfon. 
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case  on  either  side,  the  day  of  the  dedsion  being  the 
first  day  of  their  attendance. 

I  am  aware  that  your  Lor^hips  may  say, — as 
was,  indeed,  then  said, — that  those  noble  Lords 
might  have  read  the  minutes.  But  need  I  remind 
you  of  the  wide  difference  between  reading  a  witness's 
evidence  and  hearing  him  give  it,  and  seeing  hiB 
demeanour  under  examination,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
arguments  upon  the  case,  not  a  tittle  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  minutes  ? 

There  may  be  various  opinions  upon  the  character 
and  the  extent  of  this  mischief;  men  may  diflfer  in 
their  judgment  how  far  those  act  discreetly  or  cor- 
rectly who  make  themselves  parties  to  such  proceed- 
ings ;  a  like  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to 
the  fit  remedy  for  the  evil ;  and  we  may  not  even  be 
agreed  how  far  any  remedy  can  be  e^ctual.  But 
there  is  one  thing  upon  which,  1  will  venture  to  say, 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  at  all,  either 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament  or  without — either 
among  the  people  at  large,  or  among  those  who  take 
a  part  in  such  transactions — ^no  difference,  I  wUl 
assert,  even  among  the  members  of  that  body  which 
alone  can  be  supposed  to  profit  by  the  system,  as  it 
now  exists  and  is  administered, — I  mean  the  profes- 
sion I  have  the  honour  of  belonging  to.  Through- 
out the  whole  ctmntry  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
difference  of  opinion  will  be  foimd  upon  the  merits 
of  that  system ;  but  all  men,  of  all  descriptionB,  will 
join  with  one  voice, — and  a  loud  voice  it  must  soon 
become, — in  reprobating  and  condemning  the  system, 
and  in  strenuously  and  imperatively  demanding  a 
change.  How  the  proposition  for  getting  rid  of  the 
evil  may  be  shaped,  is  a  more  difficult  question. 

LoBD  Melbourne Hear,  hearl 

Lord  Brougham I  grant  it.     But  this  is  not, 
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God  knows,  the  only  evil  which  it  is  easier,  hj  a 
diousand  times,  to  point  out  and  complain  of,  than 
to  core  I  If  that  truism,  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
eo  readily  assents,  were  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
seeking  a  remedy,  where  would  be  all  the  improve- ' 
ments  that,  in  so  many  other  matters,  we  have 
attempted, — aye,  and  I  may  add,  successfully  accom- 
plished?  It  is  our  duty  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
only  to  ceaae  seeking  for  a  cure,  when  we  find  that, 
after  aU  our  efforts,  the  mischief  is  remediless.  What 
I  wish  to  press  upon  your  Lordships  is,  the  neces- 
sity  of  instituting  an  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  evil  is  past  a  cure  or  not.  If  the  result 
of  the  investigation  should  be  that  no  remedy  Cfui  be 
found,  we  must  be  content,  of  necessity,  with  things 
as  they  are  -,  but  do  not  let  your  Lordships  be  thus 
content  by  choice,  and  abandon  all  chance  of,  by  ob> 
stnicting  all  attempts  at,  improvement.  For  myself 
I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the  case  hopeless.  I 
have  considered  various  plans ;  and,  though  I  wUl 
not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  any  one  of  them  ought, 
without  fiirther  examination,  to  he  adopted,  or  even 
that  a  combination  of  the  whole  would  safely  and  unoh- 
jectionahly  effect  the  important  object  which  we  have 
in  view,  I  will,  nevertheless,  state  one  or  two  of  them, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

In  my  opinion,  saiae  regulation  is  extremely  de- 
sirable  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  limiting 
the  time  of  year  in  which  private  business  is  to  be 
transacted.  I  would  specify  the  period,  and  not 
allow  it  to  be  80  extended  as  at  present.  I  know  that 
there  are  certain  interests  which  would  not  be  much 
benefited  in  this  way,^-certtun  interests  for  whose 
advancement  it  is  better  that  the  private  business 
should  be  spread  over  a  period  of  five  or  six  months ; 
but  my  belief  is,  that  it  would  he,  in  itself,  a  great 
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improTement,  should  we  go  no  further  than  to  con- 
fine  the  private  business  to  a  short  specified  period, 
and  let  it  be  understood  that,  after  such  a  date, — 
allowing,  say,  four  or  six  weeks, — ^private  business 
'should  cease.  But  then  that  must  be  coupled  with  a 
cessation  of  other  business,  except  such  as  is  most 
urgent,  duiiog  the  time,  and  that  involves  what  I 
know  many  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  are 
averse  to,  namely,  a  compulsory  attendance  to  private 
business,  as  there  is  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
to  election  committees.  This  proposition  might  be 
carried  into  effect,  if  we  met  at  a  reasonable  time  of 
the  year, — if  we  did  not  persist  in  turning  winter 
int9  summer,  as  well  as  night  into  day, — if,  instead 
of  meeting  in  the  beginning  of  February,  we  chose 
to  meet  in  the  beginning  of  November,  laying  our 
account  with  being  released  in  the  month  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June.  We  might  find,  after  the  bad 
habits  of  late  years,  such  an  arrangement  inconve- 
nient at  first ;  but  my  belief  is,  that,  in  a  few  Sessions, 
we  should  marvel  that  we  had  so  long  deferred  a 
course  so  easy  and  so  advantageous.  At  all  events, 
to  meet  earlier,  to  devote  the  first  part  of  the  Session 
to  private  business,  and  so  to  get  the  remainder  of  the 
Session  for  public  business,  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  benefit. 

An  arrangement  for  getting  rid  of  the  private 
business  in  the  morning  is  objected  to  by  some,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  plan  would  exclude  profes- 
sional men.  My  experience  does  not  lead  me  to 
that  conclusion.  I  find  that  sitting  in  the  evening 
does  not  preclude  the  attendance  of  those  professional 
men  who  have  professional  business  in  the  evening. 
In  former  times,  as  when  Parliament  sat  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  even  earlier,  in  the  morning,  they  had 
as  many  lawyers,  and  judges,  and  mercantile  men, 
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giving  their  attendance  as  of  late  years.  My  belief 
is,  tfaat,  if  the  House  of  Commons  sat  in  the  course 
of  the  day  instead  of  in  the  night — (the  impossibi- 
lity of  sitting  both  day  and  night  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  adjourn  almost  every  night  at' 
twelve  o'clock) — if  the  private  business  were  first 
disposed  of,  and  they  then  undertook  the  public 
business,  that  would  be  found  a  much  more  conve- 
nient arrangement  than  the  present. 

I  know  that  it  may  be  said,  this  plan  is  merely 
speculative,  and  that  we  cannot  hope  to  accommo- 
date the  established  habits  of  life  to  such  a  change 
in  the  practice  of  Parliament.  I  am  wiUing  to  admit 
that,  as  this  question  does  not  materially  affect  the 
motion  with  which  I  Intend  to  conclude,  it  becomes 
me  not  now  to  waste  your  Lordship's  time  by  a  mi- 
nute discussion  of  its  merits ;  but  I  will  take  the 
hberty  of  asking,  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting private  business  in  both  Houses,  and  the 
most  crying  of  its  evils,  can  there  be  any  objection 
to  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  ?  Is  -there 
any  objection  to  taking  such  measures  as  shall  pre- 
vent the  expense  and  the  endless  delays  of  Commit- 
tees, and  shall,  at  any  rate,  preclude  the  possibility 
of  persons  voting  upon  the  most  important  questions 
without  having  heard  a  word  of  the  case  tiU  the  mo- 
ment of  deciding  it?  It  may  be  sfud,  that  the 
standing  orders  respecting  Bills  could  be  so  enforced 
or  so  altered  as  to  apply  a  remedy ;  and  this  I  have 
heard  ever  since  I  had  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Much, 
too,  has  been  done  in  modifying  those  orders ;  and 
aU  the  while,  the  mischief  has  gone  on  rather  in- 
creasing than  diminishing.  I  think  an  inquiry  will 
show  the  necessity  of  some  legislative  provision. 

Some  have  proposed  that  commissions  should  be 
Bent  to  the  places  for  which  bills  are  introduced,  in- 
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Btead  of  bringing  up  tbe  parties  and  their  witnesses 
to  London,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Why  not 
let  each  House  have  its  commission,  it  has  been  said, 
or  both  Houses  join  in  having  one,  which  shall  ex- 
amine surveyors,  engineers,  and  other  persons,  on 
the  spot;  hear  the  parties  or  their  counsel  and 
agents,  and  report  the  &cts  of  the  case,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  special  verdict ;  their  report  being  conclu- 
sive of  those  &ots,  and  the  two  Houses  proceeding 
to  legislate  upon  this  finding  ?  It  is  further  said, 
that  the  evidence,  aa  well  as  the  conclusions,  should 
be  reported,  and  then  it  will  be  competent  for  the 
House — if  not  satisfied  with  those  conclusions — to 
proceed  and  satisfy  themselves.  The  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  would  be  a  second  examination 
by  the  two  Houses,  because  one  party  or  the  other 
would  always  object  to  the  Report ;  and  thus  the 
examination  by  the  commission  would  be  cmly  bo 
much  additional  expense  and  delay.  I(  again,  the 
Houses  are  to  be  ccmcluded  by  the  findir^  of  the 
conmiissioners,  this  is  a  delegation  to  them  which 
can  only  be  justified  by  such  a  choice  in  each  case 
as  shall  make  each  commission  deserve  the  entire 
confidence  of  Parliament.  To  this,  great  objections 
may  be  urged;  and,  as  I  consider  the  plan  very  in- 
efficacious,  I  will  not  now  stop  to  discuss  them. 

But  what  objection  can  there  be  to  the  appointment 
of  a  certain  number,  as  a  small  committee  of  either 
House, — say  nine,  or  rather  seveai  or  five, — to  sit  de 
die  in  diem,  and  no  person  be  allowed  to  absent 
himself  from  any  sitting,  any  more  than  members  are 
permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  election  com- 
mittees ;  that  no  vote  shall  be  taken  without  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  have  heard  the  evidence ;  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  by  whom  all 
the  evidence  and  arguments  have  not  been  heard  ? 
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In  solne  of  the  committees  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  there  were  members  who  appear  to  have 
the  gift  of  ubiquity ;  for,  according  to  the  entries  in 
the  votes,  they  were  attendisg  three  or  four  com- 
mittees, all  sitting  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
time.  The  non-attendance  of  members  when  they 
should  be  there,  at  the  hearing,  and  their  attendance 
at  the  voting,  when  they  ought  not  to  be  present,  is 
not  the  only  evil  now  justly  complained  of.  It  is  said 
that  these  committees  come,  to  conflictiDg  decisions. 
The  self-same  point  is  sometimes  decided  opposite 
ways  by  different  committees  ;  and  occasionally  these 
conflicting  decisions  are  come  to  by  the  same  com- 
mittee, composed  of  nearly  tlie  same  individuals,  the 
variance  being  the  result  of  one  or  two  members 
going  out  or  comiog  in  at  the  critical  moment  of  tbe 
vote.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  on  the  Monday  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  very  narrow  majority,  that  certain  evi- 
dence tendered  should  be  rejected,  and  that  it  was, 
in  the  committee's  opinion,  sufficiently  proved  that 
the  statements  of  the  preamble  were  unfounded.  On 
Uie  Tuesday,  however,  some  one  had  gone  out  and 
some  one  had  come  in  ^  another  resolution  was  then 
come  to,  not  quite  to  be  reconciled  with  the  former } 
namely,  that  the  evidence  should  be  received,  and 
upon  its  being  examined,  the  committee  now  held 
that  the  preamble  was  proved,  and  reported  in  ftivour 
of  the  BilL  Such  things  certainly  lead  to  a  suspicion 
that  committees  are  governed  by  the  balance  of  in- 
terests. Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  that  if  it 
were  no  more  than  to  secure  an  uniformity  of  deci- 
sion on  questions  of  law  uid  of  practice,  a  selection 
should  be  made  from  among  the  Membei's  of  the 
House,  or  that  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  skilful  individuals  out  of  the  House. 
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I  cannot  lielp  here  adTerting  to  a  measure  iramed 
by  a  committee  of  this  House,  and  adopted  by  your 
Lordships,  about  three  years  back,  upon  principles 
of  the  soundest  kind.  A  Bill  having  come  from  the 
other  House,  dealing  with  corruption  in  boroughs, 
that  Bill  was  found  exceedingly  unsatis&ctory,  though 
there  was  the  greatest  inclination  to  support  it  A 
8u^;estion  was,  therefore,  made  by  the  noble  Duke 
on  the  benches  opposite,*  who  did  me  the  honour  to 
ask  my  assistance  in  working  it ;  and  the  proposi- 
tion was  held  to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  it 
was  considered  proper  to  refer  the  BUI  to  a  select 
committee.  In  the  committee  the  matter  was  fully 
discussed ;  and  the  result  was,  that  many  clauses 
were  thrown  out,  and  many  were  introduced,  and 
the  Bill  was  so  essentially  altered  that  it  could  not 
be  considered  the  same  measure.  The  Bill  having' 
returned  to  the  Commons,  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  it  would  be  better  to  reject  the  amend- 
ments, because  the  effect  of  adopting  them  would  be 
almost  the  same  as  if  the  House  were  to  pass  a  Bill 
by  a  single  vote ;  and  this  Bill,  as  altered,  was  too 
important  a  measure  to  be  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  without  receiving,  in  the  accustomed 
stages,  the  fullest  consideration.  It  may  therefore 
be  said — not  that  the  principle  was  negatived — ^but 
rather  that  the  consideration  of  it  was  postponed. 
Now,  what  was  the  measure  ?  It  proposed  one  of 
the  widest  departures  from  ordinary  rules, — one  of 
the  most  unquestionable  invasions  of  the  privileges 
of  Parliament  I  ever  recollect,  I  will  not  say  being 
carried,  but  propounded.  It  went  to  this :  it  ap- 
pointed a  tribunal,  consisting  of  a  judge  and  jury, 
the  jury  being  selected  from  members  of  both  Houses 

*  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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of  Parliament.  It  proposed  to  take  seven  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  five  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  were  to  sit  with  the  assistance  and  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  Judges,  not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  either  House  of  Parliament ;  there  was  to  be 
given  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  other  Judges  on  ques- 
tions of  law }  that  jury,  so  composed  of  Members  of 
both  Houses,  was  to  find,  as  it  were,  a  special  ver- 
dict on  the  iacts  of  the  case ;  that  verdict,  being  so 
returned  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  to  con^ 
elude  them,  not  as  to  any  Bill  or  measure,  but  as  to 
the  facts  only;  and  they  were  to  proceed  to  legislate, 
if  they  chose,  on  the  fects  found  by  that  special  ver- 
dict Why  not  adopt  this  plan  as  to  private  Bills  ? 
Only  see  the  advantage  of  this  : — Here  is  one  pro- 
ceeding instead  of  two.  Instead  of  both  Houses 
sitting  day  by  day,  and  &om  month  to  month,  there 
would  be  one  jury  composed  always  of  the  same  per- 
sons,  who  would  sit  de  die  in  diem,  and  thus  would 
be  saved  to  the  parties  the  delay,  the  expense,  and 
the  vexation  which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred,  accompanies  private  Bills. 

Various  other  plans  have  been  suggested,  on  which 
I  shall  not  dwelt  Among  these  is  one  for  withdraw- 
ing altogether  these  cases  from  the  jurisdiction  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  sending  them  before  some 
other  tribunal — the  most  effectual  plan  of  alL  There 
are  many  objections  to  such  a  plan ;  and  I  will  admit 
that  it  is  only  to  be  thought  of  as  a  last  resource,  and 
when  all  other  expedients  are  found  to  fail.  But  we 
have  already  made  the  experiment  of  transferring  one 
branch  of  private  legislation  to  a  judicial  tribunal 
The  Bill  of  1835,  respecting  patents,  has  been  found 
folly  to  answer.  It  vests  in  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  ihe  Privy  Council  the  granting  of  ext^isions  of 
patents  beyond  the  stated  period  of  fourteen  years,  a 
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power  which  could  formerly  only  be  exercised  by  the 

Legislature.  Thus,  too,  in  the  Bill  for  constituting 
the  Judicial  Committee,  as  originally  framed,  a 
similar  transfer  was  made  of  all  divorce  Bills  from 
Parliament  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  although,  in 
deference  to  the  suggestion  of  my  noble  friend  near 
me,  I  withdrew  that  provision,  it  appeared  to  meet 
with  no  serious  objection  from  your  Lordships,  and 
was  stated  only  to  be  postponed,  not  abandoned.  I 
admit,  however,  that  we  are  bound  6rst  of  all  to  see 
what  can  be  done  by  Parliament  itself ;  and  there- 
fote  I  trust  all  will  allow  that  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  House  to  seek  for  a  remedy  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  the  existing  evils.  I  trust  that  the 
subject,  having  been  thus  brought  forward,  the 
House  will  not  allow  it  to  be  put  aside,  either  from 
negligraice  or  from  despairing  of  a  cure.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  the  Committee  be  granted  it  will  be 
able  to  devise  something  upon  the  principles  of  one 
or  other  of  the  plans  which  I  have  described.  That 
these  will  afford  the  desired  remedy,  I  have  little 
doubt ;  that  they  will  greatly  mitigate,  if  not  re- 
move, the  evil,  I  do  not  say  I  have  a  sanguine  hope, 
but  a  confident  expectation.  I  move  your  Lordships, 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire 
and  consider  of  the  state  of  the  husmesa  before  this 
House  of  Parliament,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding 
thereon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  Committee 
appointed,  which,  after  sitting  for  some  weeks,  made 
the  following  Report ; — The  House  adopted  the 
resolutions  proposed ;  and  they  now  form  the  rules 
which  are  to  govern  for  the  future  the  <Moduct  of 
Private  Buiiness. 
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By  the  Lords  Cdumittbbs  appoirUed  a  StUct  CoamUux 
to  mqmrt  and  eonatdtr  <^  t&*  Stat4  tff  tht  Suataeti  of 
t&it  House,  and  the  node  {^proceeding  tluratm ;  aad  t9 
report  to  the  House, 

Oboeked  to  Report, 

That  the  Committee  have  met,  wid  conudered  tlte  Iil4tter 
to  them  refened,  and  have  agreed  to  reeetUBftnd  to  the 
House  the  following  Reaolntibnt  tor  regulating  Privolp 
BudnesB  after  this  Seaslen : — 

That  no  opposed  Private  Bill  be  refwred  tb  an  OpM 
Committee. 

That  every  opposef)  Prirat«  Bill,  not  being  au  Estate 
Bill,  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  Five«  wtra  eb£)l 
choose  their  ewn  Chairraui. 

That  every  One  of  gucb  ComnitWe  ef  Five  de  fltteod  thfe 
Proceedings  of  the  Comnuttee  during  the  whole  Qeminti- 
ance  thereof. 

That  no  Peer  who  is  not  One  of  the  Five  do  take  any 
part  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee. 

Tbat  Lords  be  exempted  from  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  any  Private  Bill  wherein  they  shall  have  any  interest. 

That  Lords  be  excused  from  serving  for  any  special  rea- 
sons to  be  approved  of  in  each  case  by  the  House. 

That  the  Chairman  of  the  Committees,  and  Four  other 
Peers  to  be  named  by  the  House,  be  appointed  a  Committee 
to  select  and  propose  to  the  House  the  names  of  the  Five 
Peers  to  form  a  Select  Committee  for  the  conwderation  of 
each  such  opposed  Privat«r  Bill. 
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lliat  the  Select  Committee  of  Five  be  not  named  to  ths 
House  on  tbe  same  day  on  which  the  opposed  Private  Bill 
is  read  a  Second  lUme. 

That  the  Committee  to  whom  any  sach  opposed  Private 
Bill  is  committed  shall  meet  not  later  than  eleven  o'clock 
every  morning,  and  at  till  four,  and  shall  not  adjourn  at  an 
earlier  hour  without  specially  reporting  the  cause  of  such 
Adjournment  to  tbe  House  at  its  next  Meeting,  nor  adjourn 
over  any  Days  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day,  and  Good  Friday,  without  leave  of  the  House. 

Tliat  if  any  Member  of  such  Committee  is  prevented 
from  continuing  his  attendance,  tbe  Committee  shall 
adjourn,  and  report  the  cause  of  such  Member's  absenting 
himself  to  the  House  at  its  next  Meeting,  and  shall  not 
reaume  its  sittings  without  leave  of  the  House. 

That  previous  to  tbe  Second  Reading  of  any  Private  Bill 
relating  to  railways,  and  any  opposed  Private  Bill  not  being 
an  Estate  Bill,  such  Bill  shall  be  referred  to  the  Standing 
Order  Committee,  before  which  the  compliance  with  tbe 
Standing  Orders  relative  to  Notices,  to  the  depositing  of 
Flanii  and  Sections  and  Books  of  Reference,  Lists  and 
Estimates,  and  to  Applications  for  the  Consent  of  tbe 
Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Lands,  and  to  any  other  matter 
which  may  be  required  by  the  Standing  Orders  to  be  done 
by  the  Parties  promoting  such  Bill  previous  to  the  Second 
Reading  of  such  Bill,  shall  be  proved. 
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PREFACE 


SEPABATE  EDITION  OF  THIS  SPEECH. 


h  has  been  considered  right  by  manj  of  the  fri  'nds  of 
peace  and  of  liberal  poli"?.  »»  P"*''"*  *''  ^^^^  "^ 
pllely,  chiefly  In  order  that  the  attention  of  men  may 
be  directed  to  the  important  questions  connected  wrth 
the  future  lot  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  when 
the  ferment  excited  by  late  unhappy  events  shall  sub- 
side. The  whole  history  of  these  transactions  b  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  upon  the  inevitable  misehieft  of 
extended  Colonial  empire ;  and  there  is  i  farther  argu- 
ment of  the  same  kind  derivable  from  the  unquestion- 
able fiict,  that  in  even  the  Reformed  Parliament  the 
misgovermnent  of  a  remote  and  unrepresented  Province, 
has  encountered  but  very  little  opposition  from  many  of 
those  who  are  always  found  most  reluctant  to  suffer  the 
least  oppression  if  attempted  upon  any  portion  of  the 
Mother  Country. 
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The  commeDts  which  this  Speech  contains  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  have  been  complained  of — 
as  if  Lord  Brougham  had  some  duty  to  perform  of  sup- 
pressing his  opinions  upon  the  most  important  questions 
that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  Statesmen ;  and  as  if 
especially  the  Colonial  Minister  had  a  right  to  complwn 
of  strictures  openly  made,  and  in  his  presence,  upon  his 
pubUc  conduct. 

It  is,  however,  well  known  that  Lord  Brougham 
never  shewed  any  disposition  to  censure  the  present 
Government  until  they  adopted  a  course  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  his  oftentimes  recorded  opinions.  As  long 
as  he  could  support  them,  the  history  of  Parliament 
shews  that  he  rendered  them  every  assistance  in  his 
power ;  nor  did  he  ever  while  in  office  exert  himself 
more,  or  spare  himself  less,  than  in  their  defence  in 
1836,  and  in  carrying  through  the  House  of  Lords  the 
great  measure  of  Municipal  Reform. — In  the  Sununer 
of  1836,  he  refrained  from  all  complaint  when  he 
saw  his  measures  for  preventing  Pluralities  and  Non- 
residence  abandoned,  and  a  bill  introduced  upon  oppo- 
site principles. — In  1837,  he  continued  to  lend  them 
support  on  all  but  one  or  two  occasions,  when  it  was 
impossible  to  approve  their  conduct — and  on  the  Ca- 
nada  Resolutions  especially,  last  May,  he  was  compelled 
to  oppose  them ;  a  duty  which  he  performed  with  ma- 
nifest reluctance.  He  had  during  that  Session,  1837, 
expressed  his  opinions  upon  the  necessity  of  altering 
the  Refonn  Bill  in  essential  particulars,  and  especially 
of  extending  the  Elective  Franchise.  The  present  Ses- 
sion was  unhappily  opened  with  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  as  a  body,  that  they  took  a 
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new  wholly  different  from  that  of  most  Refonners ;  in- 
deed, of  the  great  body  of  the  Liberal  party  throughout 
the  country.  To  this  has  been  added  their  support  of 
a  policy  by  which  the  rights  of  the  subject  are  invaded, 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  itself  put  in  jeopardy. 
They  who  complain  of  Lord  Brougham — (the  Ministers 
themselves  are  assuredly  not  of  the  number) — for  ad- 
hering to  his  declared  opinions,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  assign  any  reason  why  he  should  abandon 
his  own  principles — those  which  he  has  maintained, 
without  the  least  deviation,  throughout  his  whole  life 
— merely  that  he  may  support  the  Ministers  who  have, 
most  conscientiously  no  doubt,  though  for  the  country 
most  unfortunately,  seen  fit  to  adopt  other  views.  Thus 
much  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Government  at  large,  not 
cmly  to  form  new  opinions,  and  follow  an  altered  course, 
but  to  carry  aloi^  with  them  others  whom  their  rea- 
sonings have  wholly  fiuled  to  convince. 

Now,  as  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  party  whose 
conduct  is  principally  involved  in  the  question  of  Mi- 
nisterial responsibility  for  the  present  state  of  the  North 
American  Provinces : — It  is  well  known  that  Lord 
Brougham  never  shewed  any  backwardness  in  coming 
down  to  his  defence  when  he  observed  him  unjustly  at- 
tacked. No  one  can  be  better  aware  of  this  than  the 
Noble  Lord  himself;  with  whom,  however,  it  is  uoder- 
stood  that  Lord  Brougham  never  had  any  intercourse 
save  that  of  an  official  nature  while  a  Member  of  the 
same  Government.  But  they  who  complain  on  the  Noble 
Secretary's  behalf,  (he  himself,  assuredly,  is  not  of  the 
number.)  are  respectfully  requested  to  assign  any  reason 
why  full  license  having  been  always  allowed  him,  and 
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some  of  his  {mncipal  Colleagues,  to  form  their  own 
opinions — with  them  to  oppose  Parliamentary  Reform 
up  to  let  March  1831 — to  defend  the  Manchester  Mas* 
sacre — to  support  the  Six  Acts — to  remove  Lord  Fitz- 
william  from  office  for  attendii^  a  Parliamentary  Re- 
form Meeting  at  York — to  oppose  Lord  Brou^am's 
motion  on  the  case  of  Smith  the  MissicHiary — why,  those 
noble  persons  having  without  any  blame  whatever  bees 
suffered  formerly  to  hold  such  courses — and  having,  so 
happily  for  the  country,  and  so  honourably  for  them- 
selves, adopted  a  different  line  of  policy  from  Nov.  1830 
to  Nov.  1837,  Lord  Brougham  alone  should  be  com- 
plained of,  for  continuing  since  Nov.  1837  to  abide  by 
the  very  same  principles  which  he  had  not  taken  up  for 
the  first  time  in  Nov.  1830,  but  held  in  alt  former  times  ? 
It  is  respectfully  asked  what  right  they  who  now  com- 
plain of  Lord  Brougham  for  diflfering  from  the  Noble 
Secretary  of  State,  have  to  expect  that  he  should  rather 
differ  from  his  former  self  than  from  his  former  col- 
league ;  and  while  yet  unable  to  partake  of  the  convic- 
tions that  have  come  over  others,  should  abandon  that 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  of  peace,  to  which 
his  public  life  had  been  consecrated  ? 

The  accident  of  members  of  a  Party  feeling  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  opposing,  upon  some  great 
occasion,  those  with  whom  it  is  their  general  wish  to 
act,  althoi^h  unfortunate,  is  by  no  means  unprece- 
dented. When,  in  consequence  of  their  friends  being 
in  office,  almost  all  the  Whigs  were  found,  during  twelve 
months  of  the  last  war,  to  relax  in  their  desire  of  peace, 
vetrenchroent,  and  reform,  Mr.  Whitbread — a  name 
never  to  be  pronounced  without  reverence  and  affec- 
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tien  bj  Koglishmeii — alone  opposed  the  measures  of 
tkm  admimstration,  tkaX  be  night  adhere  to  his  prin- 
liplea.  Id  1820,  Lord  Bnmgbam  declared  in  his  ^aoe 
that  he  stood  wboUy  aloof  from  his  partj,  oa  all 
that  T^ted  to  the  caw  of  the  late  Queeo,  because 
there  a|^>eared  a  danger  of  her  interests  being,  with- 
out anj  bboee,  aacrifieed  to  other,  poasibty  more  im- 
portant, coBSidemtions.  There  seems  no  good  reason 
vixy  he  should  not  pursue  the  same  course,  when  it  is 
aaderstood  that  he  now  Tery  sincerely,  though  peihaps 
quite  crroneousiy,  believes  a  like  saerifice  is  made  of 
fsindples,  inooinp'mbly  more  impoitutt^^the  most 
sacred  principles  T^ch  used  t<>>  bind  the  Libert  P^^ 
tt^jcther ;  aed  when  so  nany  men  are  fim^  persuaded 
that,  bnjh  for  tiie  aecident  of  the  pu*ty  being  in  office, 
they  would  have  joiped  in  purstang  the  same  course 
which  tfr.  Foa  aad  Mr.  Biurke  followed  with  sach 
ognal  glory  in  the  former  Amevican  War. 
f9k  is  probable,  that  Lord  Brougham,  in  choosing  to 
continue  in  that  course,  has  had  little  fear  of  thereby 
impairing  the  strength  of  the  present  Grovemment — 
That  may  be  greater  or  it  may  be  less ;  but  there  can 
be  very  little  chance  of  any  diminution  beialling  it, 
while  its  party  supporters,  be  they  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Country — more 
especially  in  many  of  the  Corporations — appear  to  be 
so  firmly  held  together  by  the  common  principle  which 
guides  their  conduct.  That  principle  is  one  in  some 
reelects  well  grounded,  and  forms  indeed  the  founda- 
tion of  all  party  connexions.  When  not  pushed  too 
iar,  it  is  justifiable  and  it  is  useful.  It  teaches  men  to 
overlook  minor  differences  of  opinion,  for  the  purpose 
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of  effecting  common  objects  of  superior  importance ; 
and  warns  them  ag^nst  the  fatal  error  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Fox,  of  giving  up  all  to  an  enemy  rather 
than  any  thing  to  a  friend.  It  is,  however,  equally 
manifest,  that  the  abuse  of  thb  doctrine  may  lead  to  a 
justification  of  the  very  worst  misconduct — ^may  be 
used  as  a  cover  for  the  most  sordid  speculations  of 
private  interest — and  may  sap  the  foundation  of  all 
public  principle  whatever.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
party  zeal  of  those  above  referred  to,  may  not  lead 
them  to  such  excesses.  But  for  the  present  it  does 
appear  to  have  made  the  most  grave  questions  of  na- 
tional polity — Retrenchment — Shivery — Colonial  rights 
— Constitutional  principle — Peace  itself — all  sink  into 
noting  compared  with  the  single  object  of  maintain- 
ing a  particular  class  of  men  in  power,  and  invested 
with  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  entrusted 
with  the  aflairs  of  the  Empire. 
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Ht  Lords, — The  part  which  I  had  the  honour  to  bear 
last  summer  in  this  House,  when  the  Commons  sent  up 
those  ill-fated  Kesolutions  to  which  I  trace  the  whole  oi 
the  present  disasters,  impels  me  to  present  mjself  thus 
eailj,  and  to  obtrude  upon  your  Lordships  my  senti- 
ments regarding  the  important  question  before  you. 
And,  my  Lords,  I  wish  that,  in  following  my  Noble 
Friend  over  the  ground  which  he  has  just  trodden,  I 
could  confine  myself  to  the  space  he  has  travelled  over, 
without  trespasdng  upon  other  more  delicate  parts  of 
it  But  it  never  seems  to  have  struck  him  that  when 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  comes  to  Parliament  with  a 
proportion,  not  merely  such  as  the  Address  contains, 
but  such  as  we  are  warned  is  to  follow  swiftly  upon  the 
Address— a  demand  of  extraordinary  tud  for  the  execu- 
tive Government — measures  of  a  high  prerogative  and 
,  onconstitutional  kind — it  never  has  struck  him,  that 
the  Minister  who  resorts  to  Parliament  for  the  help  of 
its  extreme  powers,  in  applying  remedies  of  the  last 
<)eseripti<Hi — has  something  more' to  do  than  merely  to 
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ftsk  for  those  remedies  and  shew  their  necessity — ^that 
he  has  to  explain  whence  the  necessity  arises ;  to  de- 
fend the  conduct  which  has  led  to  this  crisis  in  our 
af^rs ;  to  repel  firom  himself  and  the  Ministry  whereof 
he  is  parcel,  the  chai^  of  having  brought  the  Colonial 
Empire  committed  to  his  care  into  such  a  state,  that  we 
are  assembled  at  this  unwonted  season  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  a  rebellion  in  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Crown,  preventing,  if  we  can,  the  recurrence  of  disaf- 
fection, and  suspending  the  free  Constitution  of  the 
Province,  in  order  to  secure  its  peace.  Are  these  every- 
day occurrences  ?  Are  revolt  and  civil  war  of  such  an 
ordinary  aspect  that  they  pass  over  us  like  a  summer's 
cloud  and  be  regarded  not  1  Are  the  demands  of  de- 
spotic power  by  the  Crown,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
whole  liberties  of  the  subject,  mere  matters  of  course 
in  the  conduct  of  Parliamentary  business  ?  Are  such 
demands  as  these  to  be  granted  the  instant  they  are 
made,  without  any  question  asked — without  one  word 
said  upon  the  antecedent  puts  of  the  novel  and  por- 
tentous case — without  any  attempt  whatever  to  expl^n 
or  to  defend  the  maladministration  which  has  termi- 
nated in  the  necessity  of  those  demands — without  even 
one  allusion  to  the  obvious  questions — who  caused  this 
disastrous  state  of  things  ? — whose  &ult  is  it  that  such 
powers  are  become  requisite?  —  whose  njisconduct 
caused  the  rebellion  to  burst  forth  ? — whose  Delect  of 
all  timely  precautions  fostered  discontent  till  it  ripened 
into  disaffection  ? — whose  Impolitic  counsels  first  stirred 
up  that  discord  ? — and  whose  misapplication  of  the  na^ 
tional  resources  fanned  the  disaffection  into  a  flame  ? 
Yet,  strange  to  tell !  looking  from  the  banning  to  the 
end  of  my  Noble  Friend's  statement,  distinct  and  lucid 
as  it  was,  to  this  hour  I  cannot  descry  one  explanation 
offered — one  justification  attempted — one  position  taken 
or  defended  with  the  de»gn  of  protecting  himself  against 
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the  charges  whidi  have  rung  all  over  the  coimtry  for 
weeks,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  all  pointed 
against  him  and  his  colleagues  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown  !  But,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  so  consent  to  abandoH 
ray  duty,  as  to  pass  this  matter  thus  over.  I  feel  my- 
self hound  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  these  charges 
at  once.  I  cannot  follow  the  Colonial  Minister  in  the 
course  which  he  has  found  it  convenient  to  tajie  of  fly- 
ing away  from  the  real  matter  in  discussion,  or  allow 
him  to  claim  the  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional 
powers  which  he  asks,  as  if  he  were  discharging  some 
common  duty  of  mere  official  routine — moving  for 
yearly  returns — laying  sessional  papers  before  the 
House — or  calling  for  a  vote  to  supply  the  yearly  ex- 
|>enses  of  his  department  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  tranquil  times.  Inhere  was,  indeed,  one  remark  made 
by  him  that  might  seem  an  exception  to  the  account  I 
have  given  of  his  speech.  He  attempted  some  de&nce 
gainst  the  great  and  leading  accusation  of  having  sent 
over  the  offensive  resolutions,  and  providing  no  force  to 
support  them.  But  I  shall  presently  shew  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  explanation  he  gave  made  his  case  much 
worse,  and  that  he  left  the  charge  more  grave  and  for- 
midable, if  possible,  than  he  found  it, 

I  will  now  come  to  the  course  of  his  proceedings  at 
leige,  and  first  of  all  to  the  interval  alluded  to  by  the 
Noble  BaroQ  oppoate*  when  we  last  met — the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  dispatch  of  ihe  20th  of  No- 
vemba*  1836,  promising  instructions  to  the  Giovemor 
of  Canada,  and  the  11th  of  March  1837,  the  date  of  the 
next  dispatch.  It  is  not  true,  says  the  Noble  Lord,  that 
near  four  months  elapsed  between  the  promise  and  the 
noit-perftvinance,  (for  the  dispatch  of  March  gives  no 
instructions ;}  a  aroall  interval  only  occurred ;  a  letter 

*  htri  EHwburoneli. 
VOL.  IV.  O 
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was  written  about  the  middle  of  February,  but  it  was 
private,  aod  cannot  regularly  be  produced  or  even  al- 
luded to,  says  the  Noble  Lord.  A  shorter  production 
than  that  of  March — shorter  in  point  of  physical  dimen- 
^ons,  for  one  felling  shorter  of  its  purpose  there  could 
assuredly  not  be — but  mathematically  smaller. — 

Lord  Glenelg. — I  beg  pardon ;  I  did  not  say  a 
shorter  dispatch. 

Lord  Brougham. — Really  then,  I  must  say,  this  is 
the  most  extraordinary  mode  of  selecting  papers  for  the 
information  of  the  Parliament,  or  the  exculpation  of  the 
Ministers,  that  in  my  whole  life  I  ever  heard  of.  .  The 
dispatch  of  March,  which  is  of  no  value  whatever,  which 
tells  absolutely  nothing,  is  produced.  The  dispatch  of 
July,  which  may  be  of  some  value,  and  may  tell  some- 
thing, (I  cannot  know  that  it  does,  till  I  see  it)  is  with- 
held. Why  is  it  not  here  with  the  other?  My  Noble 
Friend  ailirms,  that  it  has  something  in  it ;  at  any  rate 
that  it  is  loi^ ;  and  he  is  exceeding  wroth  with  me  for 
curtailing  it  of  its  Mr  proportions.  Anxious,  like  a 
good  parent,  for  the  credit  of  his  offspring,  he  extols 
its  size,  without  however  letting  his  natural  partiality 
carry  him  the  length  of  asserting  that  its  value  is  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk.  Nevertheless,  I  will,  if  he 
pleases,  assume  it  to  be  so.  I  will  suppose  that  instead 
of  contdning  nothing,  like  its  predecessor  of  Novem- 
ber and  its  successor  of  Jlifarch,  and  indeed,  that  long 
train  of  phantom  letters  which  followed  each  other, 
"  stretching  out  to  the  crack  of  doom,"  it  really  told 
the  Provincial  Governor  something  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Ministry,  something  of  the  course  he  was  to 
pursue  ; — then,  I  ask,  why  we  have  it  not  produced, 
that  we  too  may  know  what  that  something  was  which 
was  thus  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic  at  a  critical 
moment  a  year  ago  ?  Why  are  we  not  to  see  that 
which  tells  something,  and  only  that  which  tells  no- 
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thing  at  all?  That  is  my  question ;  a  simple  one,  and 
I  should  think  ea^lj  to  be  answered ;  and  if  my  Noble- 
Friend  will  give  it  an  answer,  I  shall  readily  pause  in 
order  to  be  spared  ihe  necessity  of  dwelling  longer  on 
this  point  of  debate,  willing  enough,  God  knows,  where 
there  remain  so  many  others  which  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  over,  that  I  should  be  spared  the  task  of  dealing 
with  any  one  which  is  superfluous.  The  mysterious 
description  of  this  letter,  is  to  me  incomprehensible,  as 
given  by  my  Noble  Friend.  It  was  a  private  one. 
But  what  can  that  signify  ?  Whether  a  dispatch  be- 
gins-My  Lord,  or  My  dear  Lord,  and  ends  with  "the 
Honour  to  be,"  or  with  "  Yours  truly," — ^I  had  always 
thought  made  no  kind  of  difference  in  its  nature,  pro- 
vided the  matter  of  it  was  public  business.  The  test 
of  production  is,  is  the  letter  relating  or  not  to  the  affairs 
on  which  the  Parliament  has  been  convoked,  and  the 
Sovereign  is  to  be  addressed  ?  Nor  did  I  ever  yet  hear 
of  any  Minister  refusing  to  produce  a  paper,  whatever 
its  form  might  be,  which  bore  that  relation,  unless 
indeed  he  had  his  own  reasons  for  suppressing  it.  But 
to  refiise  it  on  the  pretence  of  its  being  private,  and 
yet  to  use  it  as  a  proof  that  the  promise  of  November 
was  fulfilled  in  February,  while  the  only  papers  pro- 
duced shey  that  it  was  never  fulfilled  at  all,  is  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  draughts  ever  made  upon  the 
unsuspectii^  confidence  of  Parliament. 

It  is  on  the  20th  of  November,  then,  that  a  promise 
of  ample  instructions  is  given  to  the  Governor.  The 
next  dispatch  produced,  is  on  the  1 1th  of  March ;  when, 
instead  of  fulfilling  the  promise,  now  four  months  old, 
new  promises  are  made,  new  hopes  of  instructions  held 
out,  to  be  realised  as  soon  as  the  decision  of  Parliament 
sh^  be  pronounced  upon  the  case.  The  promissory 
letter  of  November,  and  the  promissory  note  of  Febru- 
ary, are  as  it  were,  renewed,  but  at  an  uncertun  date. 
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When  was  ithe  decision  of  Parliament  asked  'i  As  ^ni\y 
aa  the  Gth  of  March,  and  after  passing  some  of  the 
priocipaJ  resolutions,  including  indeed  the  most  mate- 
rial of  the  whole,  that  reftising  an  elective  Council,  the 
Easter  recess  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, 9fid  Faiiiaipent  is  adjouroed.  But  it  meets 
again  on  the  6th  (^  April,  and  assuredly  neither  before 
nor  after  the  vacation  does  it  testify  any  great  reluc- 
tance to  copaply  with  the  ministerial  desires.  From  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  members  flock  to  their  support 
against  the  hapless  Province  which  has  been  denounced. 
From  all  parts  of  the  empire  the  Farliamentary.host 
assembles.  Does  there  appear  in  any  quarter  a  dispo- 
sition to  be  over-nice  about  the  votes  given — over  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  principles  asserted  ?  Do  any  of  the 
ministerial  supporters,  of  that  staunch  and  trusty  baud 
to  whom  the  Government  is  indebted  for  its  majority, 
betray  any  squeamishness  what  measures  they  shall 
sanction — what  votes  they  shall  give  ?  Is  any  wish  be- 
tokened to  scrutinize  very  narrowly  the  plaJis  or  the 
propositions  of  the  Cabinet  before  they  declare  th^m 
nnexceptjonable  ?  On  the  contrary,  bo  the  Ministers 
leave  the  concerns  of  the  8ister  Kingdom  uDtouched, 
and  administer  its  more  practical  a6&irs  to  the  taste  of 
its  representatives — there  is  no  inclination  whatev^ 
evinced  to  make  any  kind  of  difficulty  about  any  kind 
of  measure — ^how  violent  soever,  how  coercive  soever, — 
that  may  be  propouoded  for  quelling  the  spirit  and 
completing  the  misgoveroment  of  any 'other  portion  of 
the  whole  empire,  I  confess  myself  th^i  quite  unable  ' 
to  compr^end  why  all  this  delay  of  the  necessary  or- 
ders should  be  made  to  turn  upon  the  affected  ignorance 
of  what  course  Parliament  was  likely  to  take  upon  Re- 
solutions which  were  sure  to  be  carried  through  the  one 
House  by  miexampled  majoriti^ — through  the  other 
with  scarce  a  single  dissentient  voice.    Vet  still  not  a 
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word  is  wafted  across  the  ocean  more  substantial  for 
tlie  guidance  of  the  unhappy  Governor,  than  empty 
promises  of  orders — notices  that  some  instructions  will 
hereafter  be  sped  towards  him.  This  system,  I  own, 
puzzles  me  not  a  little.  I  can  well  understand  the  use 
of  notices  where  there  is  to  be  debate  and  resistance  td 
your  propositions.  When  a  question  is  to  arise  upon 
what  you  propose,  that  its  merits  may  be  discussed,  and 
that  its  adversaries  may  be  warned  to  attend  the  con- 
troversy, I  can  easily  conceive  the  use  of  giving  them 
intioiation  ;  though  even  then  such  intimations  as  the 
dispatches  give,  specifying  no  time  at  all,  would  be  of 
no  great  avail.  But  what  sense  can  there  be  in  giving 
Jour  servant  a  general  notice  of  orders  to  be  afterwards 
issued,  when  nil  he  has  to  do  must  be,  not  to  debate 
but  to  obey  ?  Does  he  require  notice  in  order  to  make 
op  his  mirtd  to  comply?  Or  is'he  called  upon  to  con- 
sider in  the  interval,  whether  he  shall  resist  or  do  as 
he  is  bid?  And  yet  the  noble  Lord's  dispatches  are 
stuffed  so  full  of  mere  notices,  that  I  know  of  nothing 
in  this  respect  at  all  equal  to  them  unless  it  be  the  order 
book  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  on  the  first  day 
oS  a  session  after  a  General  Election !  The  notice  how- 
ever being  given  and  the  promise  made  in  November, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  at  the  end  of  April,  comes  the 
expected  dispatch  ;  a  six  months'  child  is  brought  forth, 
— it  makes  a  cry,- — struggles  for  life — and  is  heard  no 
more.  I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  suggest  the  purpose  of 
the  November  dispatch,  or  of  the  March  one,  which,  in- 
stead of  instruction,  conveys  merely  a  report  of  the  di- 
visions in  the  Commons,  as  the  newspapers  would  have 
done  with  equal,  and  the  original  document,  the  votes, 
with  greater  authority  ;  but  still  less  can  any  one  divine 
.  the  purpose  for  which  the  dispatch  of  April  was  called 
into  a  premature  and  precarious  existence ;  for  instead 
of  redeeming  the  oftentimes  repeated  pledge  by  letting 
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the  Government  know  what  he  was  to  do,  it  merely 
brings  down  the  report  of  the  divisions,  and  adds  care- 
fully the  yet-  more  useless  information  of  the  lists  of  the 
members'  names.  The  Resolutions,  says  my  Noble 
Friend,  have  all  been  passed  by  large  majorities,  and  I 
enclose,  "  for  your  Lordship's  information,  extracts  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  House,  containing  a  statement 
of  the  several  divisions  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject  since  I  last  addressed  you."  Then  as  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill  itselt  that  it  seems  "  must  be 
postponed  till  after  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords 
shall  have  been  taken ;"  about  which  there  seems  to  be 
entertained  some  doubt,  to  me,  I  confess,  rather  unin- 
telligible, considering  that  but  one  voice  was  at  all 
likely  to  be  raised  in  this  place  against  any  of  the  Re- 
solutions. But  the  noble  Lord  adds,  "  I  hare  every 
reason  to  anticipate  that  the  Bill  will  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  within  a  very  short  period,"  and  this  was 
written  on  the  29th  of  April.  Then  come  promises  in 
abundance.  "  So  soon,"  says  ray  Noble  Friend,  "  as 
the  Resolutions  shall  have  been  disposed  of  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  shall  address  to  your  Lordship  full 
instructions  on  the  steps  which  should  be  adopted  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  composition  of  both  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Councils.  Your  Lordship  may  rely  on  receiving  them 
in  ample  time,  to  enable  you  to  prepare  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature."  Did  he  rely  on  receiving  them 
in  time  ?  I  know  not — but  if  he  did,  he  was  grievously 
deceived.  I  shall  presently  shew  your  Lordships  that 
he  did  not  receive  them  till  long  after  the  Parliament 
had  met  and  been  prorogued,  and  I  shall  demonstrate, 
that  most  fatal  effects  were  produced  by  these  instruc- 
tions not  arriving.  After  adverting  to  the  time  of 
the  Colonial  Legislature  Meeting,  and  stating  that 
the  Governor  was  the  best  judge  of  this,  the  dispatch 
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goes  on  to  say : — "  I  shall,  however,  distinctly  advert 
to  this  point  in  connexion  with  the  other  matters  on 
which  I  shall  have  to  address  your  Lordship,  and  I 
only  refer  to  it  now  that  you  may*  be  aware  it  will  not 
be  overlooked."  Really,  I  can  hardly  admit  that  this 
would  be  the  necessary  effect  on  the  Governor's  mind 
of  such  a  reference ;  so  many  things  had  been  so  often 
referred  to,  all  of  which  had  in  succession  been  en- 
tirely overlooked,  that  I  am  rather  apprehensive,  the 
reference  to  this  question  (which,  by  the  way,  it  is  ad- 
mitted Lord  Gosford  alone  could  decide,)  firustrated  its 
own  object,  and  was  fitted  to  make  him  expect  that 
this  point  of  future  instruction  would  be  overlooked 
like  all  its  predecessors.  But  another  reason  is  given 
for  the  prospective  reference — "  and  in  order  that 
your  own  attention  may  be  directed  to  it  in  the  mean- 
time." To  it  ?  "  To  what,"  exclaims  the  Governor, 
for  as  yet  you  have  told  me  nothing.  How  shall  I 
direct  my  attention,  in  the  mean  time,  to  that  of  which 
you  withhold  irom  me  all  knowledge?"  The  thing 
seems  incredible,  and  we  must  keep  the  eye  steadily  % 
fixed  upon  the  original  document  lest  unbelief  get 
die  mastery  of  us.  "  With  a  view,"  the  dispatch 
proceeds, — for  there  was  a  view  with  which  Lord 
Gosford  was  to  keep  his  attention  fixed  upon  an 
unknown  instruction,  to  arrive  at  an  uncertain  time, 
he  was  to  ponder  upon  the  question  of  the  time 
of  meeting  P^liament,  which  he  alone  could  solve, 
directing  his  attention  to  the  instructions  on  that 
subject,  to  be  sent  by  those  who  could  form  no  judg- 
ment upon  it,  and  in  utter  ignor^ice  of  the  pur- 
port of  those  instructions  on  which  he  was  to  be  all 
the  while  reflecting.  And  what  think  you,  my  lords, 
wa.s  this  view  with  which  he  was  to  attend  and  reflect? 
What  was  the  reason  why  his  attention  should  be 
fixed  upon  nothing,  why  his  eyes  should  be  directed  to 
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glare  upon  darkness  or  vacant  space  ?  *'  With  the 
view,"  concludes  this  unparalleled  letter,  "  to  the  sound 
exercise  of  that  discretion"— some  faint  semblance 
there  is  here,  the  approach,  at  least,  of  some  definite 
matter — but  it  vanishes  instantly  like  all  the  rest — 
"  that  discretion  which  it  may  probably  be  expedient 
to  leave  in  your  lordship's  hands,  with  regard  to  it !" 
So  the  Governor  is  informed  that  at  some  future,  but 
uncertain  time,  he  shall  be  told  something  of  import- 
ance which  is  carefully  concealed  from  him ;  the  rea- 
son, however,  is  given  for  warning  him  that  he  may 
expect  it,  namely,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  occupy 
the  awful  interval  between  reading  what  tells  hun 
nothing,  and  receiving  what  is  to  tell  him  he  knows 
not  what,  in  making  up  liis  mind  how  he  shall  act  in 
unknowD  circumstances,  upon  undisclosed  instructions, 
ahd  e^cercise  "  s  sound  discretion"  upon  the  undisco- 
vered matter,  there  being  a  grave  doubt  intimated  in  the 
same  breath,  whether  or  not  any  discretion  at  all  may 
ever  "  be  left  in  his  bands."  To  such  orders  was  Lord 
Gosford's  conduct  subject';  by  such  instructions  was 
he  to  be  guided;  in  such  circumstances,  and  leading  to 
such  results,  was  his  discretion  to  be  exercised.  My 
lord^  let  us  in  justice  towards  an  absent  man — let  us 
in  fairness  towards  one,  who,  because  he  is  absent,  is 
by  the  common  proverb  so  little  creditable  to  hmnan 
candour,  assumed  to  be  in  the  wrong — pause  for  a 
moment,  to  consider  whether  one  so  situated  and  so 
treated,  even  if  his  conduct  had  been  the  most  defec-  - 
tive,  and  had  the  least  satisfied  bis  superiors,  would 
Justly  have  been  visited  with  blame,  or  at  least,  let  us 
say  whether  the  blame  must  not  have  been  largely 
shared  by  his  employers?  Mark,  I  beseech  you,  in 
what  position  he  is  left.  Sent  to  the  advance  posts  of 
the  empire — at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  Government 
— ^far  removed  from  the  wisdom,  the  vigoiir,  the  re- 
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sources  of  those  councils  which  rale  our  affairs — un- 
provided with  any  but  the  ordinary  force  of  the  Colony, 
the  force  adapted  to  peacefiil  times;  and  with  this 
inadequate  force  appointed  to  meet  a  crisis  brought  on 
by  his  employers,  a  crisis  unparalleled  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  province — mark,  I  say,  the  helpless  position  of  this 
Noble  person,  so  unaided  by  adequate  resources,  so 
surrounded  by  extreme  perils,  and  instead  of  being 
instructed  how  he  is  to  act,  told  by  those  who  first 
planted  him  there,  then  surrounded  him  with  danger, 
and  at  the  same  time  refused  him  help  to  meet  it,  that 
at  a  futiu^  day  he  shall  be  informed  how  he  is  to  com- 
port himself;  that  for  the  present  he  is  to  know  no- 
thing ;  and  that  he  may  be  making  up  his  mind  by 
goess  work  how  he  shall  act  when  he  may  be  told 
what  he  should  do !  But,  my  lords  !  I  say  it  is  not 
Lord  Gosford  only,  whose  situation  you  are  to  mark 
and  to  compassionate — Look  to  the  provinces  com- 
mitted to  his  care!  If  you  will  have  dominions  in 
every  clime  ;  if  you  will  rule  subjects  by  millions  on 
the  opposite  ades  of  this  globe ;  if  you  will  undertake 
to  administer  a  Government  that  stretches  itself  over 
both  hemispheres  and  boast  an  empire  on  which  the 
sun  never  sets — it  is  well.  Whether  this  desire  be 
prudent  or  impolitic  for  yourselves,  I  ask  not — whe- 
ther its  fruits  be  auspicious  or  baneful  to  our  own 
interests — I  stop  not  to  inquire ;  nor  do  I  raise  the 
(juestion,  whether  to  the  distant  millions  over  whom 
you  thus  a^urae  dominion,  this  mighty  and  remote 
sceptre  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  But  of  one  thing  I 
am  absolutely  certain  ;  at  all  events  this  resolution  to 
have  so  vast  an  empire  imposes  upon  you  the  para- 
mount duty  of  wakefulness  over  its  concerns — it  pre- 
scribes the  condition  that  you  shall  be  alive  to  its 
administration — vigilant  at  all  times— that  you  shall 
not  slumlier  over  it,  neither  sleep,  nor  like  the  shig- 
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gard  fold  the  haods  to  sleep,  as  if  your  orders  were 
issued  to  a  district,  each  corner  of  which  the  eye  could 
at  each  moment  command — ^r  a  kingdom,  the  com- 
munjcation  with  all  parts  of  which  is  open  every  day 
and  every  hour,  and  where  all  the  orders  you  may 
issue,  are  to  be  executed  in  the  self-same  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  were  conceived  and  were  framed. 
That  is  the  condition  upon  which  such  mighty  empires 
must  be  holden — that  is  the  difficulty  which  exists  in 
the  tenure ;  hard  to  grapple  with — perilous  to  be  pos- 
sessed of — not  wholesome  it  may  be,  either  for  the 
colony  or  the  parent  state,  should  they  long  remun 
knit  together — but  at  all  events  the  condition,  sine  qud 
non,  of  having  to  administer  such  arduous  concerns. 

But  let  us,  my  Lords,  resume  the  history  of  these 
transactions.  The  Resolutions  were  introduced  and  in 
part  were  adopted  by  the  Commons,  on  the  6th  of 
March.  Parliament  having  reassembled  on  the  6th  oT 
April,  they  were  not  brought  before  your  Lordships, 
till  the  dth  of  May,  when  you  passed  them  with  only 
my  dissenting  voice.  Now  both  Lord  Grosford  and  the 
Parliament  had  been  assured  that  the  Resolutions 
should  be  followed  up  by  immediate  action,  as  indeed  the 
plainest  dictates  of  all  sound  policy  required,  and  that 
the  Bill  to  make  them  operative  should  be  introduced 
without  delay  ?  Was  it  so  ?  Was  any  thing  like  this 
done  ?  No.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Day  after  day 
passed ;  week  after  week  glided  away ;  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  June,  when  the  lamented  illness  of  the  Sove- 
reign ended  in  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  no  one  step 
had  been  taken  to  convert  the  Resolutions  into  a  legis- 
lative measure.  Yet  did  any  man  living  doubt  what 
the  inevitable  effect  of  these  Resolutions  must  be  ? 
They  were  not  conciliatory;  they  were  any  thing  but 
conciliatory.  They  were  coercive,  they  meant  re- 
fusal, they  meant  repression,  or  they  meant  nothing- 
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They  imported  a  repulsive  denial  of  the  Canadian's 
prayers — a  peremptory  negative  to  his  long  pressed 
claims — an  inexorable  refusal  of  his  dearly  cherished 
desires.  This  might  be  quite  right  and  necessary.  I 
don't  now  argue  that  question — but  at  any  rate  it  was 
harsh  and  repulsive.  Nor  was  there  the  least  accom- 
paniment of  kindness,  the  smallest  infusion  of  tender- 
ness, to  sweeten  the  cup  which  we  commended  to  his 
lip&  Hia  anxious  wish  was  for  an  Elective  Council. 
This  was  strongly,  unequivocally,  universally  expressed. 
Far  from  relaxing,  the  feeling  had  grown  more  intense  ; 
hx  from  losing  influence,  it  had  spread  more  widely 
year  by  year.  Instead  of  being  expressed  by  mtgorities 
in  the  Assembly,  of  two  to  one,  of  the  people  there  re- 
presented, ailer  the  last  dissolution  that  had  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to  one,  the  representa- 
tives of  477,000  agamst  those  of  34,000  only.  Never 
let  this  &ct  for  an  instant  pass  from  the  recollection 
of  your  Lordships — it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
argument,  and  should  govern  our  judgment  on  every 
part  of  the  case.  It  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied, and  it  indicates  a  posture  of  a£birs  which  all  at- 
tempts to  change  must  be  vain.  How  were  the  reso- 
lutions formed  to  meet  this  state  of  the  pubhc  mind  ? 
How  did  the  Parliament,  the  Reformed  Parliament  of 
EIngtand,  meet  the  all  but  unanimous  prayer  of  the 
Canadian  people?  By  an  unanimous  vote  of  this 
House,  by  a  majority  In  the  other,  nearly  as  great  as 
that  which  in  the  Provincial  Parliament  supported  the 
improvement  so  anxiously  solicited,  the  people  of  Ca- 
nada were  told  that  they  had  no  hope,  and  that  from 
the  Parent  State  they  never  would  obtiun  the  dearest 
object  of  all  their  wishes.  But  was  there  on  the  other 
hand  no  tenderness  displayed  to  soften  the  harshness 
of  the  refusal — no  boon  offered  to  mit^te  the  harsh, 
the  repulsive,  the  vexatious  act  of  turning  to  their 
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prayers  a  deaf  ear,  and  putting  an  extinguisher  on  all 
their  hopes?  There  was.  You  had  g^ven  them  in 
1831  the  power  of  the  purse ;  had  told  them  that  they 
should  no  longer  have  to  complain  of  possessing  the 
British  Constitution  in  name,  while  in  substance  they 
had  it  not ;  had  "  kindly  and  cordially,"  such  were  your 
words,  conferred  on  them  a  privilege  that  should  place 
them  on  the  self-same  footing  with  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, secure  to  them  the  substantial  power  of  granting, 
postponing,  or  refusing  supplies,  instead  of  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  free  Constitution,  which  they  had  before 
been  mocked  with.  You  had  told  them  that  iii  future 
the  means  Were  their's  of  protecting  their  rights  from 
encroachment  ;  that  they  could  thenceforth  enforce 
their  claims  of  right ;  that  they  could  insist  upon  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  by  withholding  supplies,  while 
the  redress  was  refused.  But  what  do  you  offer  them 
in  1837,  by  way  of  sweetening  the  bitter  refiisal  of 
their  prayer  for  an  Elective  Council  ?  You  absolutely 
mingle  with  this  nauseous  potion,  not  a  repeal  of  the 
act  of  1831,  but  a  declaration  that  for  using  its  provi- 
sions— for  exercising  the  option  it  gave  of  refusing 
supplies — for  employing  the  powers  it  conferred,  in  the 
very  way  in  which  you  intended,  or  at  least  professed  to 
intend  they  should  be  employed,  to  enforce  a  redrgss  of 
grievances, — you  would  set  the  act  and  all  its  provi- 
sions at  nought,  appropriate  their  money  without  their 
consent,  and  seize  their  chest  by  main  force,  in  spite  of 
their  teeth,  because  they  had  done  what  you  took  cre- 
dit six  years  ago  for  giving  them  the  right  to  do — 
withheld  their  money  until  they  had  obtained  redress ! 
Such  were  the  Resolutions :  such  their  import  and  in- 
tention. I  am  not  now  arguing  their  merits.  I  am 
not  about  proving  their  monstrous  cruelty — their  out- 
rageous injustice.  But  I  ask  if  any  human  being  ever 
existed  in  this  whole  world  moon-stricken  to  the  excess 
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of  doubting  for  one  instant  of  time,  what  must  be  the 
^fect  of  their  arrival  in  Canada  ?  Some  there  may  be 
who  viewed  them  with  a  more  favourable  eye  than 
others ;  some  who  denned  them  justifiable,  some  even 
necessary ;  while  others  abhorred  them  as  tyrannical 
and  without  the  shadow  of  justification ;  some  again 
mi^t  f^prehend  a  more  instantaneous  revolt  to  be 
risked  by  them  than  others  dreaded,  and  some  might 
dififer  as  to  the  extent  and  the  efficacy  of  that  commo- 
tion ;  but  where  was  the  man  of  any  class,  whether 
unong  the  authors  of  the  Resolutions,  and  their  sup- 
porters, or  their  enemies,  or  the  by-standers,  among 
those  of  liberal  principles  who  were  struck  with  dismay 
at  the  shame  in  which  their  leaders  were  wrapt,  or 
unong  those  of  opposite  opinions  who  exulted  to  see 
the  liberal  cause  di^aced  and  ruined — where,  I  de- 
mand, among  them  all  was  the  man  endued  with  im- 
derstanding  enough  to  make  his  opinion  worth  the 
trouble  of  asking  for  it,  who  ever  doubted  that  the  ar- 
rival of  these  detested  Resolutions  in  Canada  must  be 
the  signal  of  revolt,  at  least  the  immediate  cause  of 
wide-spreading  discontent  and  disaffection  throughout 
the  Province?  The  event  speedily  justified  this  uni- 
versal apfffehension.  I  might  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
channels  of  information ;  the  public  papers  of  America 
m  Weil  as  of  Canada ;  to  what  formed  the  topic  of  con- 
versation in  every  poUtical  circle,  both  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New ;  but  I  will  only  refer  you  to  these  papery 
mea^  aad  imperfect  as  they  are ;  for  they  contain 
ahuiidant  prools  of  the  &ct  which  I  state  ;  and  in  the 
&Ge  of  these  disclosures,  reluctant  and  scanty  though 
t^y  be,  I  will  defy  my  Noble  Friends  to  giunsay  the 
st^ment  I  have.  made.  I  may  here  observe,  that  as 
several  of  the  dispatches  give  so  little  information  that 
they  might  without  any  detriment  to  the  question  have 
been  withheld,  so  some  have  manifestly  been  kept  back. 
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of  which  the  Government  axe  unquestionably  possessed, 
and  which  would  throw  light  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  although  those  produced  pve  us  plmn  indications 
of  what  has  been  suppressed.  Thus  the  dispatches  of 
the  2d,  8th,  and  9th  of  September  shew  to  an  attentive 
reader,  as  strikingly  as  anything  in  the  late  deplorable 
Gazettes  themselves,  the  progress  of  that  discontent 
which  has  been  suffered  to  break  out  into  rebeUion. 
In  the  first.  Lord  Gosford  states  that  he  thinks  it  may 
become  necessary  to  suspend  the  Constitution — not  an 
indication,  surely,  of  things  being  in  a  satisfactory  or  a 
tranquil  state.  In  the  last  of  the  three  letters,  he  says, 
"  up  to  this  day  (not  at  once,  but  in  a  course  of  time,) 
he  has  been  obliged  to  dismiss  fifty-three  magistrates 
and  public  officers ;"  and  for  what  ?  The  magistrates 
for  attending  unlawful  meetings,  and  the  officers  for 
seditious  practices.  What  state  of  things  does  this  be- 
token? And  how  plainly  does  it  shew  that  the  evil 
was  not  of  yesterday  ?  Manifestly  the  dismissals  had 
been  going  on  for  a  time,  and  notice  of  them  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Government  at  home;  but  how 
happens  it  that  no  other  intimation  b  given  of  so  grave 
a  matter  except  in  this  one  dispatch?  Then  in  the 
letter  of  the  8th  September,  Lord  Gosford  describes  a 
Central  Committee  as  having  been  formed  by  the  dis- 
affected, from  which  orders  were  issued  to  what  he  calls 
"  the  Local  Committees."  The  Local  Committees !  Yet 
we  find  DO  mention  whatever  of  any  Local  Committees 
in  any  of  the  other  letters  produced  for  our  information ! 
The  use  of  the  definite  article  plainly  shews  that  the 
Governor  had  in  some  previous  dispatch  described  those 
bodies  to  which  he  here  refers  without  any  description. 
When  in  the  same  sentence,  he  speaks  of  the  Central 
Committee — evidently  for  the  first  time — ^he  calls  it  "  a 
Central  Committee,"  and  expluns  its  nature.  Clearly, 
then,  there  has  been  received  some  other  letter,  whether 
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long  or  short,  private  and  informal,  or  regular  and  offi- 
cial^ informing  the  GrovemmeDt  of  the  ominous  circum- 
stance, here  only  alluded  to  as  already  well  known,  of 
Local  Committees  having  been  estabhshed  throi^hout 
the  Province.  But  that  other  letter  is  kept  back.  The 
information  which  the  supposed  dispatch  would  disclose 
is  not  new  to  me,  and  it  is  of  deep  importance.  It 
points  at  an  organized  system  of  insurrectioii,  and  it 
traces  the  system  to  the  arrival  of  the  Resolutions  in 
Canada.  In  each  parish.  Parochial  Committees  were 
formed  ;  in  each  district,  District  Committees ;  and 
these  local  bodies  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Central 
Committee.  But  a  Judicial  system  was  also  established : 
In  each  place  there  were  appointed  arbitrators,  called 
amiabies  compositeurs,  or  pacificators,  to  whom  it  was 
required  that  all  having  suits  should  resort,  and  not  to 
the  King's  Courts  of  justice ;  or  if  any  party  preferred 
the  latter,  he  was  visited  by  some  one  who  warned 
him  that  the  Patriots  had  passed  resolutions  against 
suing  in  the  Courts  of  the  State ;  his  cattle  were 
m^ed  in  the  night  if  he  persevered ;  and  a  further 
contumacy  towards  the  courts  of  the  arbitrators  was 
visited  with  the  miuming  of  his  beasts  the  night  after. 
This  system  was  established  and  in  operation  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  September.  But  there  are  some 
plans  which  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  day,  and  of  these 
a  judicial  establishment  like  this  is  surely  one.  We 
may  safely  calculate  that  months  had  elapsed  before 
ihe  things  stated  respecting  it  in  these  papers  could 
exist.  But  I  know  that  the  plan  was  not  confined  to 
such  Committees  of  Grovemment,  and  such  irregular 
tribunals.  Men  were  raised,  as  was  aaid,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  police  ;  as  I  believe,  to  be  ready  for  resisting 
Ihe  Government.  The  pretext  was  the  removal  of  so 
many  M^istrates  from  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
So  tiiat  we  have  here  all  the  great  functions  of  Govem- 
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meut  usurped  by  the  disaffected ; — executive  adminis- 
tratiou  provided,  judicial  trlbunaJs  furmed,  and  a  mili- 
tary force  levied ; — and  all  usurped  under  the  very  eye 
of  the  Government.  Why  do  I  ascribe  all  these  fright- 
ful results  to  the  Resolutions  ?  My  reason  is  plain — 
it  is  in  these  despatches.  Lord  Gosford  himseK  tells 
you  what  their  effect  wa5,  particularly  that  of  the 
eighth,  respectiug  the  money ;  they  who  were  most  at- 
tached to  the  Government,  who  most  reprobated  the 
proceedings  of  the  I'atriots,  who  least  fevoured  the 
French  party,  were  loud  in  their  disapprobation  of  that 
eighth  llesolution.  I  do  not  marvel  at  this,  my  Lords ; 
to  me  it  is  no  surprise  at  all ;  I  expected  it  I  con- 
tended against  the  Resolutions ;  I  protested  ag^n&t 
them ;  I  earnestly,  though  humbly,  besought  you  not 
to  plunge  the  country  into  that  civil  contention  which 
I  saw  was  inevitable  the  moment  that  eighth  Resolu- 
tion should  pass.  To  injury  of  the  deepest  character, 
it  added  what  is  worse  than  all  injury,  mockery  and 
insult.  To  tell  men  that  you  gave  them  the  British 
Constitution,  and  to  brag  of  your  bounty  in  giving  it ; 
— to  tell  them  that  they  no  loi^r  had  it  in  form,  but 
that  now  you  generouidy  bestowed  on  them  the  sub- 
stance ;  to  tell  them  that  they  now  possessed  the  same 
controul  over  the  executive  Government  which  we  in 
England  have,  and  which  is  the  comer  stone  of  our  free 
Constitution; — to  tell  them  that  you  gave  them  the 
power  of  stopping  supplies,  for  the  purpose  of  arm- 
ing them  with  the  means  of  protecting  their  rights 
from  the  encroachments  of  tyraimy,  and  of  obtfuning  a 
redress  of  all  grievances  ; — bra^ng  of  your  liberality 
in  thus  enabling  them  to  seek  and  to  get,  by  these 
means,  that  redress ; — and  then,  the  very  first  time 
they  use  the  power  so  given,  for  Uie  very  purpose  for 
which  you  gave  it,  to  leave  them  nominidly  in  posses- 
ion of  it,  to  pass  by  it,  to  disre^;xud  it,  to  act  as  if  you 
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never  had  given  it  at  all,  and  to  seize  hold  of  the  money, 
to  send  a  file  of  soldiers  and  pillage  the  chest  of  that 
fund  which  you  pretended  you  had  given  them,  and 
them  alone,  the  absolute  power  over — this  surely  is  a 
mockeiy  and  an  insult,  in  the  outrageous  nature  of 
which,  the  injury  itself  offered  merges  and  is  lost.  But 
I  am  not  now  arguing  the  merits  of  these  ill-fated  pro- 
ceedings. Let  them  have  been  ever  so  justifiable,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  them.  They  were  adopted 
by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  too  late  to  dis> 
cuss — it  is  unavailing  to  lament  it;  but  this  at  least 
we  may  say,  that  when  such  a  course  as  this  was  taken, 
known  beforehand  to  the  Government,  to  its  advisers 
who  could  not  be  taken  unprepared  by  it — who  bad 
been  deliberating  on  it  from  the  20th  November  1836, 
to  the  unknown  date  of  the  suppressed  dispatch  in 
July,  and  thence  to  that  of  the  next  not  very  instruc- 
tive but  at  least  forthcoming  dispatch  of  April  29 — the 
Ministers  were  aware  of  the  measure  they  had  con- 
ceived,— they  knew  its  tendency, — they  must  have 
made  up  their  mind  to  its  effects, — they  had  resolved 
to  inflict  the  grievous  injury  and  offer  the  intolerable 
insult  yet  worse  than  the  injury.  Was  there  ever  yet 
imbecility — was  there  ever  conHision  or  want  of  ideas 
— ever  yet  inexplicable  policy,  (if  I  might  prostitute 
such  a  name  to  such  a  base  use,) — -was  ever  there  seen 
in  the  history  of  human  blunders  and  incapacity  any- 
thing to  match  this,  of  wrongpuig  and  mocking  and  in- 
sulting, and  yet  taking  no  one  step  by  way  of  precau- 
tion against  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  outra^  offered, 
and  to  prevent  the  disaffection  into  which  you  were 
goading  them  from  bursting  out  into  revolt,  and  the 
revolt  from  proving  successful  ?  The  Canadian  People 
are  told — You  shall  be  defeated,  and  oppressed,  and 
scorned,  and  insulted,  and  goaded  to  resent,  but  care 
sh^l  all  the  white  be  taken  that  nothing  is  dcme 
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to  prevent  tiie  irritation  we  are  eausiDg  from  bring- 
ing on  rebellion ;  and  should  rebellion  peradven- 
ture  ensue,  no  means  shall  be  used  to  i^revent  the 
shedding  of  blood, — to  protect  the  loyal  and  re- 
strain the  insurgent.  My  Lords,  there  have  been  be- 
fore now  at  various  times,  men  inclined  to  play  a  ty- 
rant's part ;  to  oppress  the  unoffending,  to  trample  upon 
the  liberties  of  mankind  ;  men  who  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  human  nature  for  some 
foul  purpose  of  their  own,  aggravating  the  wrongs  thej 
did,  and  exasperating  the  hatred  they  deliberately  ex- 
cited, by  insults  yet  more  hard  to  be  borne.  These 
courses  have  had  diflereot  fortune — sometimes  the 
oppressor  has  prevailed, — sometimes  he  has  been  with- 
stood, and  punished  by  the  people.  But  I  will  venture 
to  assert  that  this  is  the  first  time  such  a  course  ever  was 
pursued  without  some  foresight,  some  precaution  to  en- 
force the  policy  resolved  on, — some  means  provided  to 
preclude  resistance,  and  at  least  to  guard  against  its  ef- 
fects. Tyrannyand  oppression  hashere  appeared  stript  of 
its  instinctive  apprehension  and  habitual  circumspection. 
Compared  with  the  conduct  which  we  are  now  called 
to  contemplate,  the  most  vacillating  and  imbecile,  the 
most  inconsistent  and  impotent  rulers,  rise  into  some 
station  commanding  respect ;— King  John,  or  Richard 
Cromwell  himself  rises  into  a  wise,  a  politic  and  vigor- 
ous prince. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  were  various  reasons  why 
these  Resolutions  should  not  be  accompanied  with  an 
effective  force.  And  first,  because  the  event  has  shewn 
that  there  were  troops  enough  already  in  the  Colony 
to  quell  the  revolt.  I  hope  it  is  already  put  down — 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ;  but  assume  it  to  be  so,  does 
not  my  Noble  Friend  see  how  much  this  proves  ?  The 
defence,  if  it  means  any  thing  means  this — that  the  or- 
dinary peace  establishment  of  Canada  is  quite  large 
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enot^h  to  meet  the  most  extraordinary  emergencies 
that  ever  ;et  happened  in  its  trhoie  history.  How  then 
will  he  meet  these  economists  of  our  resources — those 
who  are  so  niggardly  and  frugal  of  the  public  money, 
and  justly  complain  of  every  pound  needlessly  spent 
and  every  man  not  absolutely  required  for  the  defence 
of  the  provinces  ?  Because  if  it  turns  out  that  you  had 
in  times  of  profound  peace  so  large  a  force  in  the  Co- 
lony, as  was  enough  to  meet  a  most  unexpected  crisis, 
and  to  cope  successfully  with  a  civil  war,  how  is  the 
question  to  be  answered, — "  Why  an  army  should  be 
wanted'  in  peace,  equal  to  the  establishment  which  a 
war  requires  ?"  Had  such  a  question  been  put  on  any 
other  occasion  than  the  present,  I  well  know  the  answer 
it  would  have  received,  because  I  have  heard  it  again  and 
again,  both  while  in  office  and  while  out  of  office.  The 
answer  would  assuredly  have  been  :  We  keep  only  just 
force  enot^h  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  tranquil 
times.  Yet  according  to  the  extraordinary  defence  set 
up  this  night,  there  never  are  fewer  troops  maintained 
in  Canada,  than  are  sufficient  to  meet  demands  of  the 
most  unexpected  kind.  Inhere  may  a  civil  war  any 
moment  break  out,  and  the  Government  may  occasion 
and  may  quell  an  universal  insurrection,  without  de- 
spatching an  additional  man  or  gun  thither.  The  esta- 
blishment is  so  happily  constituted  as  not  to  be  too 
great  for  peace,  and  also  not  too  little  for  war.  But  a 
sea}nd  argument  has  been  used  more  startling  still. 
My  Noble  Friend  tells  you  that  to  send  more  meh 
over  would  have  had  a  very  bad  effect,  because  it  would 
be  admitting  the  resolutions  were  wrong,  and  shewing 
we  anticipated  a  resistance.  Why,  my  lords,  is  it  not 
better  to  anticipate  a  resistance,  and  thereby  prevent 
it,  than  to  do  nothing  and  be  surprised  by  one  ?  Wliich 
is  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  course,  to  be  over 
cautious,  or  too  supine  ?     Is  not  the  reality  of  a  suc- 
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cessftil  revolt  iDfinitely  more  hurtful  than  the  appear- 
ance of  dreading  one  which  may  never  break  out  ?  Is 
not  a  revolt  far  more  likely  to  happen,  and  if  it  happen 
to  succeed,  if  you  omit  the  ordinary  and  natural  pre- 
cautious ?  And  suppose  these  prevent  its  happening, 
what  the  worse  are  you  for  having  it  said,  and  said  un- 
justly too,  that  you  were  apprehensive  without  cause  ? 
But  then  a  third  defence  is  attempted.  Sending 
troops,  says  my  Noble  Friend,  would  have  been  pajing 
a  bad  compliment  to  the  loyal  zeal  of  the  Canadians ;  it 
would  have  been  treating  them  as  if  we  could  not  suffi- 
ciently rely  on  them  alone.  Now  I  should  not  much 
wonder  if  these  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
however  loyal,  and  however  devoted,  were  to  say,  when 
they  found  themselves,  through  this  extreme  delicacy, 
exposed  unprotected  to  civil  war,  "  A  truce  with  your 
compliments ;  send  us  some  troops.  Don't  laud  our 
zeal  and  loyalty  at  the  expense  of  our  security.  Don't 
punish  us  for  our  good  qualities.  Give  us  less  praise 
and  more  protection.  Never  heed  the  imputation  yon 
may  expose  us  to  by  sending  out  eifectual  succour  to 
those  who  are  not  military  men,  so  that  you  only  secure 
the  settlement  against  the  worst  of  calamities,  the  flames 
of  civil  war,  and,  should  they  break  out,  their  laying 
waste  our  proviuee."  Surely,  my  Lords,  those  peace- 
ful and  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown  are  sorely  aggrieved 
when  you  tell  them  that  their  settlement  may  be  in- 
volved in  agitation  and  torn  by  civil  broils,  but  that 
still  no  protecting  hand  shall  be  stretched  forth  to  stay 
their  ruin, — ^that  you  abandon  your  duty  towards  them 
— the  duty  of  protection  which  alone  gives  you  a  title  to 
the  reciprocal  duty  of  alle^ance ;  and  as  surely  they 
are  mocked  beside  being  a^;rieved,  when,  in  excuse 
for  thus  deserting  your  duty  towards  them,  they  are 
told,  that  were  you  to  discharge  it,  you  might  appear 
to  doubt  their  loyalty  and  their  zeal.    My  Lords,  this 
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is  not,  it  cannot  be  a  real  defence :  it  is  an  after  thought. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  regard 
it  US  sincere,  and  but  for  the  respect  I  owe  ray  Noble 
Friend  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  regard  it  as  an  honest 
defence.  If  any  man  had  asked  him  six  months  ago, 
before  the  event,  why  no  troops  had  been  sent  to  back 
the  odious  Resolutions  and  render  resistance  hopeless, 
be  might  have  given  various  answers  to  a  very  perti- 
nent question.  I  cannot  indeed  easily  divine  what  he 
would  have  urged  in  explanation ;  but  of  one  thing  I 
Bm  quite  certain — 1  can  tell  at  once  what  he  would  not 
have  urged — he  never  would  have  uttered  a  word  about 
the  dispatch  of  troofis  indicating  a  distrust  of  Canadian 
loyalty  or  a  condemnation  of  the  eighth  Resolution.  All 
this  is  a  mere  ingenious  expedient  resorted  to  after  the 
event,  and  it  is  not,  peroiit  me  to  say,  characterised  by 
the  accustomed  candour,  ffumess,  and  ingenuousness  of 
the  Noble  Lord. 

Well,  then,  thus  matters  went  on,  and  thus  to  the  very 
last  with  admirable  consistency.  No  instructions,  either 
as  to  the  Legislative  or  Executive  Council  reached  Ca- 
nada before  the  Parliament  of  the  Province  met,  al- 
though it  had  been  distinctly  promised  that  they  shoujd 
arrive  before  the  meeting,  as  indeed  after  it  they  could 
serve  no  kind  of  purpose.  Nay,  the  Parliament  had 
met  and  i\een  prorc^ued  before  they  were  even  dis- 
patched from  Downing  Street.  I  am  aware  indeed  of 
the  dispatches  which  bear  the  date  of  July  14,  a  day 
remarkable  in  the  calendar  of  the  Colonial  Office  for 
unwonted  activity — no  less  than  four  of  these  dispatches 
beii^  all  dated  upon  that  singular  day — and  I  know 
that  one  of  these  appears  to  contain  a  good  deal  about 
the  constitution  of  the  Le^slative  Council,  but  when 
you  examine  it  you  find  nothing  more  than  a  long,  a 
very  long  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
— so  long  as  to  require  an  apology  in  my  Noble  Friend's 
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letter  for  the  length  of  the  quotation.  It  seems  that  on 
this  matter  the  three  Commissioners  had  agreed.  Their 
general  course  of  proceeding  had  been  to  differ  upon 
every  thing — so  that  each  reason  assigned  by  the  one 
found  a  satisfectory  refutation  in  the  arguments  urged 
by  his  able  and  ingenious  colleagues.  Nevertheless  they 
had  an  odd  manner  of  often  coming  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, not  only  by  different  roads,  but  by  travelling  in 
diametrically  opposite  directions,  as  if  to  reach  York 
they  took  not  the  Hull  road  or  the  Grantham  road,  but 
ttie  road  by  Exeter  or  by  Brighton.  However,  in  this 
paper  they  had  for  a  wonder  all  agreed  ;  therefore  my 
Noble  Friend  catches  at  it,  and  for  the  edification  of 
the  Governor  sends  him  nearly  the  whole  of  it  in  the 
form  of  a  dispatch,  without  adding  one  word  of  advice 
or  information  as  to  how  the  Governor  should  proceed 
in  carrying  the  propositions  into  effect,  or  constructing 
his  Council — the  whole  practical  matter  being  what 
men  he  should  put  upon  it.  The  Noble  Governor  was 
now  surrounded  by  disaffection,  and  sitting  upon  the 
collected  materials  of  an  explosion ;  he  was  ruling  a 
province  on  the  brink  of  civil  war,  and  without  sup- 
plies offeree,  or  a  word  of  information  or  advice  firom 
home.  So  my  Noble  Friend  sends  him  a  long  quotar 
tion  firom  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  a  precaution 
the  less  necessary  that  the  Noble  Lord  himself  being 
one  of  those  Commissioners,  had  himself  signed  that 
report,  and  might,  one  should  suppose;  very  posably  be 
possessed  of  some  knowledge  of  its  contents.  Nay,  it 
was  barely  possible  that  he  might  have  a  copy  of  the 
document  at  lai^e.  So  careful  however  was  the  Noble 
Secretary  of  State,  that  he  thought  it  better  to  send 
him  a  part  of  it,  as  he  was  pretty  certainly  already  in 
possession  of  the  whole.  Nothing  more  is  done  till 
August  22,  when  at  length  a  dis])atch  is  forwarded,  with 
foil  Instructions  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Council- 
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The  dispatches  before  sent  had  conbuned  only  a  very 
partial  and  entirely  provisional  power  of  appointment. 
But  the  difference  between  the  two  dates  is  in  fact  quite 
immaterial ;  for  if  all  that  was  sent  in  August  had  been 
sent  in  July,  it  was  too  late — the  Parliament  met  on 
the  18th  of  August,  and  unless  the  powers  had  arrived 
before  that  day,  they  were  absolutely  useless ;  not  to 
mention  that  a  proclamation  issued  in  June  shews  the 
Colony  to  have  been  then  on  the  verge  of  rebellion. 
The  Provincial  Parliament  met — nothing  but  the  Re- 
solutions was  laid  before  them — nothing  but  refusal 
and  coercion,  disappointment  and  mockery,  were  ten- 
dered to  them,  without  a  single  proposition  to  solien 
the  harshness  of  the  refusal,  or  mitigate  the  bitterness 
of  the  insult.  The  Provinces  were  now  arrayed  in  op- 
position, and  preparing  resistance  to  the  Government, 
— an  extensive  system  of  combination  was  established, 
— civil,  judicial,  and  military  powers  were  exercised  by 
the  patriots.  It  was  now  too  late  to  soothe,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Councillors,  whose  names,  ^  few  weeks 
earlier,  might  have  ^ven  confidence  to  the  people,  and 
paved  the  way  for  a  restoration  of  kindly  feelings  to- 
wards the  Grovernment ;  they  had  already  gotten  the 
Local  Committees, — their  central  body — their  amiables 
compositeurs,  their  police-bands. — On  the  one  hand,  hope 
had  been  held  out  never  to  be  realised — promises  made 
only  to  be  broken.  On  the  other  hand,  resolutions  of 
coercion  had  been  passed  amounting  to  hateful  threats, 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  Bills,  but  these  were 
never  so  much  as  proposed  to  Parliament.  The  insur- 
rection breaks  out — blood  is  spilt — the  province  is  in- 
volved in  rebellion  and  in  war — still  no  legislative  mea- 
sures are  ever  framed  upon  the  Hcsolutions.  Parlia- 
ment assembles  weeks  after  the  most  important  infor- 
mation has  come  from  the  Colony, — still  not  a  word  is 
8wd  of  any  thing  but  the  New  Civil  List ;  and  instead 
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of  the  often  promised  Bill  to  carry  the  Resolutions  of 
April  and  May  into  effect,  an  entirely  new  Bill  is  an- 
nounced, upon  a  wholly  different  plan,  and  to  meet  the 
completely  altered  state  of  atlairs. 

Now,  then,  I  ask  the  reason  why  the  measure  was 
delayed,  after  being  distinctly  promised  in  April  ?  The 
Government  are  aware  that  this  question  must  be  an- 
swered, and  I  find  several  reasons  assigned  in  these 
papers.  The  first  is  g^ven  in  one  of  the  four  dispatches 
of  July  14 :  "  Much  as  the  Government  have  always  la- 
mented the.necessity  of  adopting  such  a  measure  under 
any  circumstances,  they  would,  at  the  present  moment, 
feel  a  peculiar  reluctance  in  resorting  to  it,  as  they 
would  deeply  regret  that  one  of  the  first  legislative  acts 
of  her  Most  Gracious  Mtyesty's  reign,  should  carry  even 
the  semblance  of  an  ungracious  spirit  towards  the  re- 
presentatives of  her  loyal  and  faithful  subjects  in  that 
province."  If,  then,  "  even  the  semblance  of  an  un- 
gracious spirit  -towards  the  loyal  and  faithful  subjects," 
is  so  "  deepJy  regretted"  by  my  Noble  Friend,  what 
thinks  he  of  the  reality  of  an  audacious  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Sovereign  herself?  Does  he  not  consider 
that  it  would  have  been  quite  as  well  to  avoid  such 
empty,  unmeaning  compliments  to  his  Sovereign,  and 
discbai^  the  imperative  duty  cast  upon  him,  of  main- 
taining her  authority,  and  protecting  her  loyal  people  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  full  as  respectful  a  course,  and 
to  his  Royal  Mistress  just  as  grateful,  if  instead  of  such 
tawdry  and  clumsy  figures  of  speech,  he  had  given  her 
the  opportunity  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  her  domin- 
ions, by  pursuing  the  course  begun  under  her  illustrious 
predecessor  ?  My  Noble  Friend  speaks  of  "deep  regret," 
— ^was  it  then  a  subject  of  much  satisfaction  to  him  that 
weakness  and  indecision,  delay  and  inaction,  should  lead 
fiom  dissatisfaction  to  revolt,  and  end  in  shedding  the 
blood  of  the  people  ?     Are  these  things  no  matter  oS 
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regret,  when  deep  regret  is  expressed  at  merely  continu- 
ing in  the  new  reigTi  t^e  measures  resolved  upon  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  old  1  The  rose  leaves  on  the  Royal 
couch  of  the  Young  Qiieen  must  not,  it  seems,  be  ruffled 
by  the  dischai^  of  painful,,  though  necessary  duties. — 
But  then  was  the  death-bed  of  the  aged  niionarch  to  be 
studded  with  thorns  ?  If  the  mind  of  the  successor 
most  not  be  disturbed  with  the  more  painful  cares  of 
royalty,  was  the  dying  Prince  to  have  his  last  moments 
harassed  and  vejied  by  measures  of  a  severe  and  harsh 
aspect  ?  Such,  I  presume,  is  the  reason  assigned  for 
nothing  having  been  done  after  the  resolutions  were 
passed  in  the  beginning  of  May.  My  Lords,  this  is  a 
delicate — a  perilous  argument.  We  are  here  treading 
slippery  ground — we  are  dealing  with  very  high  mat- 
ters. I  affirm  that  I  speak  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  I  absolutely  refuse  my  ear  to  all  such 
reasons.  They  are  resorted  to  for  Uie  defence  of  the 
Ministers  at  the  expense  of  the  Monarchy.  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  last  hours  of  one  reign — or  the  dawn  of 
another — nothing  in  the  change  of  Sovereigns  which 
can  lessen  the  responsibility  of  their  servants,  or  excuse 
them  from  performing  their  duty  to  the  Crown,  be  it  of 
a  stem  and  harsh  nature,  or  be  it  gentle  and  kind.  Be- 
ware, I  say,  how  you  give  any  countenance,  aye,  or  any 
quarter,  to  topics  of  defence  like  these.  They  are  so 
many  arguments  against  a  Monarchical  Constitution, 
and  in  favour  of  some  other  form  of  Government.  This 
is  no  discourse  of  mine.  It  is  not  I  who  am  to  blame 
for  broaching  this  matter.  You  are  they  (to  the  Mi- 
nisters)— ^you  are  they  who  have  forced  it  into  debate 
— and  this  dispatch — this  dispatch  is  the  text  upon 
which,  trust  me,  commentators  will  not  be  wanting ! 

But,  my  Lords,  these  were  not  the  reasons  of  all  the 
vacillation  and  all  the  delay.  The  real  reason  oozgs 
out  a  few  pages  later  in  the  book  before  me.     I  have 
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been  reading  from  the  dispatch  of  June  29  ;  turn  now 
to  one  a  fortnight  later,  and  you  find  that  a  resolution 
had  all  at  once  heen  taken  to  give  up  the  eighth  Reso- 
lution, and  ask  money  from  Parliament  here,  for  the 
Canadian  service,  instead  of  despoiling  the  chest  at 
Quebec.  This  abandonment  of  the  eighth  Resolution 
as  to  all  fruits  to  be  derived  from  it,  is  indeed  unaccom- 
panied with  any  benefit  whatever  from  the  surrender — 
the  announcement  of  the  policy,  harsh  and  insulting,  is 
to  continue ;  only  its  enforcement  is  given  up,  and  the 
people  of  England  are  as  usual  to  pay  the  money.  IJut 
see  with  what  a  magnanimous  accompaniment  this 
abandonment — this  shifting  of  the  ground  is  ushered 
in.  We  are  now  in  full  vigour ;  and  we  cannot  boast 
too  loudly  of  it,  while  in  the  very  act  of  performing  the 
crowning  feat  of  impotency.  "  The  time  (says  this  very 
dispatch)  has  passed  away  in  which  it  was  right  to  pause 
and  deliberate."  Some  hopes  indeed  seem  yet  to  have 
been  entertained  of  amicable  adjustment — it  is  difficult 
to  see  why — nor  indeed  does  the  Xoble  Secretary  of 
State  see — for  he  candidly  says, — "  hopes,  resting  as  I 
must  confess  on  no  very  definite  grouiid ;"  yet  he  adds, 
— I  cannot  altogether  despair  that  the  Assembly,  or 
some  considerable  portion  of  it,  will  abandon  their 
course" — I  suppose  because  there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  make  them  think  of  doing  any  such  thing.  My  Noble 
Friend,  however,  in  the  act  of  abandoning  his  course, — 
a  course  which  he  declares  was  "  entered  on  by  him 
upon  no  light  or  ordinary  motives — adds,  "  To  retreat 
from  such  a  course  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  most 
deliberate  sense  of  public  duty."  "  Deprecating,  there- 
fore, {he  proceeds,)  every  appearance  of  vacillation 
where  no  doubt  really  exists"— and  so  forth.  Then  did 
he  flatter  himself,  that  when  the  appearance  of  vacilla- 
tion was  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  its  reality  would 
work  no  harm  to  the  public  service  ?     Did  he  not  per- 
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eeiTC  that  all  he  here  so  powerfully  urges  against  inac- 
tion and  hesitation,  and  oscitancy,  and  fettering,  were 
triumphant  ailments  in  favour  of  thatjine  of  conduct 
which  he  never  once  pursued  ?  This  dispatch,  full  of 
reasons  against  vacillation,  afibrds  the  most  marvellous 
sample  of  it  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  tnun  of 
his  proceedings.  The  Resolutions  were  passed  almost 
uoaoimously — it  was  resolved  to  take  the  money  of  the 
^ood  people  of  Canada — it  was  affirmed  that  there  must 
be  no  pause — no  doubt — no  vacillation — and  the  new 
determination  prefaced  by  this  announcement,  is  that 
the  former  Resolutions  about  which  no  man  (say  they) 
can  now  have  any  doubt,  shall  be  given  to  the  winds, 
and  the  money  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  good 
people  of  England ! 

It  would  indeed  seem,  that  just  about  this  time  some 
wonderful  change  had  come  over  the  minds  of  the  Mi- 
nisters, depriving  them  of  their  memory,  and  lulling  even 
their  senses  to  repose — that  something  had  happened, 
which  cast  them  into  a  sweet  slumber — a  deep  trance 
— such  as  physicians  tell  us,  not  only  suspends  all  re- 
collectton  of  the  past,  but  makes  men  impervious  to  the 
impressions  frx>m  surrounding  objects  through  the  senses. 
Could  this  have  arisen  from  the  deep  grief  into  which 
my  Noble  Friend  and  his  colleagues  were  known  to 
have  been  plunged  by  the  decease  of  their  kind  and 
generous  Master  ?  No  doubt  that  feeling  must  have 
bad  its  day — or  its  hour — but  it  passed  swiftly  away — 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  grief  to  endure  for  ever.  Then 
how  cjune  it  to  pass  that  the  trance  continued  ?  Was 
it  that  the  demise  of  one  Monarch  is  necessarily  follow- 
ed by  the  accession  of  another?  Oh— doubtless  its 
pleadng  endurance  must  have  been  caused  by  the  ele- 
vation of  their  late  gracious  Master's  illustrious  succes- 
sor, prolonging  the  suspension  of  the  faculties  which 
grief  bad  brought  on — but  changing  it  into  that  state, 
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inexpres^bly  delicious,  which  was  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances, so  interesting,  of  the  new  reign.  ■  Or  could  it 
be,  that  the  Whig  party,  having  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  been  excluded  from  the  banquet  of  royal  favour, 
had  now  sitten  down  to  the  rich  repast  with  an  appe- 
tite, the  growth  of  a  century's  fast,  and  were  unable  to 
divert  their  attention  from  so  pleasurable  and  unusual 
an  enjoyment,  to  mere  vulgar  matters  of  public  duty, 
and  bring  their  faculties,  steeped  in  novel  delist,  to 
bear  upon  points  so  distant  as  Canada — afllairs  so  trivial 
as  the  tranquillity  of  the  most  important  Province  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  peace  of  this  country — posEJbly  of 
the  world  ?  All  these  inconsiderable  interests  being  in 
jeopardy,  were  they  insufficient  to  awaken  our  rulers 
from  their  luxurious  stupor  ?  I  know  not — I  put  the 
query — I  suggest  the  doubt — I  am  unable  to  solve  it — 
I  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  hit  upon  the  solution ; 
but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  to  some  such  solution  one  is 
unavoidably  led  by  the  passage  of  the  dispatch  which 
refers  to  the  demise  and  accession  as  the  cause  of  the 
general  and  absolute  inaction  which  at  that  critical 
moment  prevailed.  But  another  event  was  in  pro- 
spect, the  harbinger  of  almost  as  much  joy  as  the 
prospects  of  the  new  reign — I  mean  the  prospect  of  a 
new  Parliament.  The  dispatch  gives  the  approaching 
dissolution  as  one  reason  for  the  conduct,  or  rather 
the  inaction  of  the  Government — and  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve most  truly — for  as  surely  as  an  accession  follows 
a  dissolution  of  the  Prince,  so  surely  does  an  election 
follow  a  dissolution  of  his  Parliament.  It  is  not  that 
there  was  any  thing  like  a  justification  of  the  Bill  not 
being  introduced,  in  the  approaching  dissolution ;  for 
there  was  abundance  of  time  to  pass  it  between  the  be- 
ginning of  May  and  the  eud  of  July,  when  Parliament 
was  dissolved.  It  could  not  have  been  much  delayed  . 
in  the  other  House,  where  such  unprecedented  mjyori- 
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ties  had  concurred  in  paasing  all  the  Resolutions ;  and 
in  this  House,  my  Noble  Friend*  knows  he  can  do  as 
he  likes— I  mean  when  he  is  doing  wrong — lUd  sejac- 
tet  in  Avid,  and  he  is  little  opposed  Here.  I  am  far 
from  saying  your  Lordships  would  so  readily  let  him  do 
any  thing  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  people,  or  ex- 
tend their  rights  ;  hut  only  let  him  invade  their  liber- 
ties, and  he  is  sure  to  find  you  every  way  indulgent ; 
such  is  your  partiality  for  a  bold  and  decided  policy ; 
so  great  your  inclination  to  support  what  are  termed 
rigorous  measures !  It  is  not,  therefore,  with  the  disso- 
lution that  I  can  connect  the  laches  of  the  Government 
in  the  way  in  which  they  urge  it  as  a  defence.  But 
they  were  impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  old  Parliament, 
that  they  might  be  electing  a  new  one,  and  all  their 
attention  was  absorbed  in  their  election  schemes.  Their 
hopes  were  high ;  they  reckoned  upon  gainit^  largely, 
and  little  dreamt  that  upon  their  appeal  to  the  People, 
instead  of  gaining  fif^y,  they  should  lose  fifteen.  Those 
"  hopes  too  fondly  nuraed,"  were  afterwards  "  too  rudely 
croi^ed ;"  but  at  the  time  they  filled  their  whole  soul, 
and  precluded  all  attention  or  care  for  other  matters — 
whether  justice  to  Canada,  or  justice  to  England. 
What  passed  in  this  House,  to  the  serious  interruption 
of  our  judicial  functions,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  how 
little  chance  any  Colonial  affairs  had  of  commanding  a 
moment's  regard,  or  delaying  for  a  day  the  much-wish- 
ed-for  Greneral  Election.  The  report  had  b'een  made 
to  head-quarters  by  the  proper  officers — those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preside  over  the  gathering  of  the  Commons 
— to  take  care  that  there  shall  be  a  House  when  it  is 
wanted— or  that  there  shall  be  none  when  that  is  ex- 
pedient ;  and  above  all,  whose  department  is  to  arrange 
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the  times  and  seasons  of  elections.  The  result  was, 
that  the  interests  of  the  Ministry  were  understood  to 
require  that  certfun  writs  should  issue  on  the  Monday, 
and  that  on  no  account  whatever  the  Parliament  should 
be  allowed  to  exist  another  day.  In  the  general  joy  of 
the  new  reign  and  the  sanguine  hopes  from  the  new 
Parliament,  my  Noble  Friend  on  the  Woolsack,*  seemed 
himself  to  be  a  partaker.  He  betrayed  signs  of  hilarity 
unwonted :  I  saw  him,  I  can  undertake  to  say,  smile 
twice  at  that  critical  period,  and  I  have  heard  it  said, 
that  the  same  symptom  was  observed  on  one  other  occa- 
sion ;  butthatofcoursepassedaway.  We  were  engaged 
in  a  most  important  cause — a  question  of  law — long  the 
subject  of  dispute  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  on  which 
the  different  Courts  there  had  widely  disagreed.  It 
had  come  at  length  before  this  House  for  decision  in 
the  last  resort,  and  after  being  fully  argued,  the  learned 
Judges,  whose  assistance  your  Lordships  had,  still  dif- 
fering in  opinion,  had  delivered  their  arguments  seriatim. 
It  was  for  the  House  to  determine,  and  set  the  contro- 
verted point  at  rest  for  ever  by  a  solemn  decision ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  Saturday,  my  Noble  and  Learned 
Jriend  had  begun  by  moving  an  affirmance  of  the  judg- 
ment below ;  and  by  a  natural  mistake  (the  point  being 
wholly  of  Common  Law)  he  had  given  a  reason  rather 
for  reversing  than  affirming,  by  citing  the  case  that 
made  against  his  ailment.  At  this  identical  moment 
there  was  observed  to  approach  him  fkim  behind  a 
form  not  unknown  to  the  House,  though  to  the  law 
unknown,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  robed  as  a  Peer  of  Par- 
liament, and  interrupting  the  judge  in  delivering  his 
judgment,  to  suggest  what  immediately  put  an  end  to 
my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend's  ai^ument.    There  could 
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be  no  doubt  of  the  purport  of  that  communication ; — 
the  hour  of  four  had  arrived,  and  then,  if  at  all,  must 
the  Commons  be  summoned  to  hear  the  Commission 
read.  The  Privy  Seal  had  warned  the  Great  Seal  that 
if  the  judgment  were  given — if  the  reasons  in  its  favour 
were  assigned,  only  the  ones  against  it  having  been 
stated — the  Parliament  could  not  be  dissolved  on  Mon- 
day ;  and  ^us  the  grave  interests  of  the  elections  might 
be  sacrificed  to  the  mere  administration  of  justice.  The 
judgment  being  thus  prematurely  closed,  and  the  argu- 
ment left  against,  and  not  for,  the  decision  recommend- 
ed by  the  Speaker  of  your  Lordships'  House,  the  com- 
mission was  executed,  and  some  score  or  two  of  Bills 
were  passed.  The  judicial  business  was  then  resumed. 
Your  Lordships  differed  in  opinion.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  took  a  view  opposite  to  that  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. It  was  my  fortune  to  agree  with  the  latter ;  and 
after  considerable  argument  the  judgment  was  affirmed, 
not  for  the  reason  which  he  had  given  in  iavour  of  it, 
but  in  spite  of  the  reason  which  he  had  urged  against  it. 
But  this  was  not  all :  I  and  other  noble  Lords  were 
most  anxious  to  have  the  dissolution  postponed  one  day 
longer,  in  order  to  dispose  of  several  important  causes 
which  had  been  fully  heard  at  heavy  expense  to  the 
parties,  and  to  prevent  the  risk  of  the  whole  expense 
being  renewed  in  case  those  who  had  heard  them  should 
die  before  next  session,  or  be  unable  to  attend  the  ju- 
dicial business  of  the  House.  We  earnestly  besought 
the  Government  to  grant  this  postponement  for  so  im- 
portant a  purpose,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  vexation 
to  the  parties  of  increased  and  most  needless  delay ; — 
to  the  Court,  the  serious  inconvenience  of  deciding  a 
year  after  the  argument  had  been  heard.  But  we 
prayed  in  vain ;  they  would  hear  of  nothing  but  dis- 
solving and  electing — would  attend  to  nothing  else — 
would  allow  nothing  to  interpose  between  them  and 
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their  &voiirite  electioneeriog  pursuits ;  and  the  reports 
of  your  Lordships'  judicial  proceedings  bear  testimonj 
to  the  haste  with  which,  to  attain  those  electioneering 
objects,  the  session  was  closed,  and  the  administnUJon 
of  justice  in  the  last  resort  interrupted.  Well,  liiere- 
fbre,  might  the  noble  Lord's  dispatdi  of  the  14th  Julj, 
assign  the  approaching  dissolution  of  Parliament  as  a 
principal  reason  why  Canada  could  not  be  attended  to. 
Although  not  in  the  sense  of  that  dispatch,  or  as  an; 
thing  like  an  excuse  for  his  conduct,  assuredly  the  dis- 
solution and  its  consequences  had  much  to  do  with  that 
neglect  of  dutj.  It  called  away  the  minds  of  men  to 
nearer  and  dearer  objects ;  fixed  their  attention  upoD 
things  that  far  more  nearly  touched  them — things  that 
came  home  to  their  business  and  bosoms;^ the  prepa- 
rations for  the  approaching  elections ;  and  the  al&irs 
of  the  remote  Province,  which  had  at  no  time  engrossed 
too  much  of  their  care,  were  thought  of  no  more. 

Thus,  then,  my  Lords,  all  is  uniform  and  consistent 
in  these  transactions :  all  is  in  keeping  in  the  picture 
which  these  papers  present  to  the  eye.  A  scene  is  cer- 
tainly unfolded  not  much  calculated  to  raise  in  our  es- 
timation the  capacity,  the  firmness,  the  vigour,  or  the 
statesmanlike  habits  of  those  distinguished  persons  to 
whose  hands  has  been  committed  the  administration  of 
our  affairs.  I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  assert 
that  the  great  qualities  of  public  life  may  not  be  disco- 
vered in  these  proceedings.  I  should  be  far  from  say- 
ing that  both  deliberation  and  dispatch  may  not  be 
traced  in  their  conduct ; — deliberation  amounting  even 
to  balancing,  and  pausing,  and  delay ; — dispatch  run- 
ning into  rapidity,  precipitancy,  hurry.  You  meet  with 
the  uahesitating  haste,  and  with  the  mature  reflection ; 
the  consuUo  and  the  matura  facto  are  both  there.  But 
then  they  are  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  false  posi- 
tion :  the  rapidity  presides  over  the  deliberative  part — 
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tiiedeliberationis^pUed  to  the  executive.  The  head  is 
at  fever  heat;  the  hand  is  paralyzed.  There  is  no  hu^  of 
quickness  but  it  is  in  adoptii^  plans  fitted  to  throw  the 
country  into  a  flame ;  do  lack  of  delay,  at  the  moment 
when  those  schemes  are  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
They  rush  unheeding,  unhesitating,  unreflectiug  into 
resolutions,  upon  which  the  wisest  and  readiest  of  man- 
kind  could  hardly  paiise  and  ponder  too  long.  But 
when  all  is  determined — when  every  moment's  deUy  is 
fraught  with  peril — then  comes  the  uncertainty  and  iru 
resolution.  They  never  pause  until  the  season  has 
arrived  for  action,  and  when  all  faltering,  even  for  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  is  fatal,  then  it  is  that  they  i^elapse 
into  supineness  and  inaction;  look  around  them,  and 
behind  them,  and  everywhere  but  before  them ;  aoH 
»nk  into  repose,  as  if  all  had  been  accomplished,  atthe 
ni(Hnent  when  every  thing  remiuDS  to  be  doDO.  If! 
were  to  ransadt  all  the  records  to  which  I  have  ever 
had  access  of  hiunan  conduct  in  administering  great 
affiurs,  whether  in  the  annals  of  our  own  times  (n-in 
the  ages  that  are  past,  I  should  in  vain  look  for  a  more 
•striking  illustration  of  the  Swedish  Chancellor's  &mouB 
saying  to  his  eon,  as  he  was  departing  to  assist  at  the 
ocHigress  of  statesmen,  "  I  ^  mi  ut  vtd&is  gtumttild 
**  tapieitiid  regatur  mandui  P' 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  sit  down  without  expressing  also 
my  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  the  other  party  in  this 
disastrous  struggle.  Both  here,  and  elsewhere  still  more, 
invectives  have  been  lavished  with  an  unsparing  band 
upon  those  whom  the  proceedings  of  the  Grovemment 
first  drove  to  disaffection,  and  afterwards,  by  neglect, 
encouraged  to  revolt  I  will  not  stoop  to  protect  my- 
self &om  a  chai^  of  being  prone  to  vindicate,  still  lest 
encourage  men  in  their  resistance  to  the  law,  and  their 
breach  of  the  public  peace.  But  while  we  thus  speak 
of  their  crimes,  aitd  give  vent  to  the  angjy  feelii^that 
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these  have  excited  among  us,  surely  it  becomes  us  to 
reflect  that  we  are  blaming  men  who  are  not  present 
to  defend  themselves — condemning  men  who  have  do 
person  here  to  say  one  word  in  explanation  or  palliation 
of  their  conduct — and  that  while  we  have  before  us 
their  adversaries  in  this  country,  and  the  whole  state- 
ments of  their  adversaries  in  the  Colony,  irom  them- 
selves we  have  not  one  single  word  spoken  or  written 
to  assist  us  in  forming  our  judgment,  or  to  stay  our 
sentence  against  them.  To  any  fair  and  candid,  not  to 
say  generous  nature,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  add  another 
word  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  strong  is  their 
claims  to  all  forbearance,  to  every  allowance  which  it  is 
possible  for  charity  to  make  in  scanning  their  conduct. 
Then  I  shall  ever  hold  those  deeply  responsible  who 
could  have  made  all  resistance  impossible  by  making  it 
hopeless,  but  who  sent  out  no  reinforcements  with  that 
design — those  who  first  irritated,  and  then  did  not  con- 
troul — who,  after  goading  to  insurrection,  did  nothing 
to  overawe  and  deter  insurgents.  And  after  all,  when 
men  so  vehemently  blame  the  Canadians,  who  is  it,  let 
me  ask,  that  taught  them  to  revolt  ?  Where — in  what 
country — from  what  people  did  they  learn  the  lesson  ? 
You  exclaim  agmnst  their  revolt — though  you  have 
taken  their  money  agfunst  their  wishes,  and  set  at  nought 
the  rights  you  boasted  of  having  bestowed  upon  them. 
You  enumerate  their  other  comforts — that  they  pay 
few  taxes — ^receive  large  fuds  from  this  country — enjoy 
precious  commercial  advantagas  for  which  we  pay  dear 
— and  then  you  say,  the  whole  dispute  for  which  they 
have  rebelled  is  about  the  taking  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  without  the  consent  of  their  representatives ! 
Twenty  thousand  pounds  taken  without  their  consent ! 
Why,  it  was  for  twenty  diillings  thus  taken  that  Hamp- 
den resisted — and  by  his  resistance,  won  for  himself  an 
imperishable  name,  which  the  Plantagenets  and  the 
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Guelphs  would  g^ve  all  the  blood  that  swells  their  veins 
to  boast  of!  If  to  resist  oppression — if  to  rise  against 
usurped  power,  and  defend  our  liberties  when  assaulted, 
be  a  crime — ^who  are  the  greatest  of  all  crimtn^s  ?  Who 
but  ourselves,  the  English  people  ?  We  it  is  that  have 
set  the  example  to  our  American  brethren.  Let  us  be- 
ware how  we.blame  them  too  harshly  for  following  it! 
My  Lords,  I  throw  out  these  things  with  no  view  of 
merely  giving  oSence  in  any  quarter — I  do  so  with  a 
better  object-^an  object  of  all  others  the  dearest  to  my 
beart  at  this  moment, — ^to  prevent,  by  this  palliating' 
reflection,  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood,  beyond 
what  self-defence  and  the  lowest  demands  of  justice  ad- 
ministered in  mercy  require — to  warn  those  into  whose 
hands  the  sword  is  committed,  that  they  have  a  care 
how  they  keep  it  unsheathed  one  instant  after  the  pike 
of  the  rebel  has  been  thrown  away ! 

My  Lords,  the  speech  of  my  Noble  Friend  would  now 
carry  me  after  him  into  a  wide  field — the  consideration 
of  the  new  system  which  is  to  be  proposed  for  govern- 
ing the  Colony.  Upon  that  ground  I  decline  entering 
at  present ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  it  demands  a  single 
remark.  The  constitution  is  to  be  suspended  for  three 
years,  and  a  Governor  is  to  rule  with  absolute  power; 
and  yet  all  the  while  the  boast  is  that  the  insurrection 
has  been  partial — that  only  a  single  county  of  the  whole 
ei^t  has  taken  any  share  in  it — and  that  alt  the  rest 
of  the  community  are  loyal  and  well-affected !  Then,  I 
ask,  why  are  the  loyal  and  well-affected,  because  they 
have  put  down  the  partial  revolt,  to  be  punished  for  the 
oSences  of  others,  and  to  lose  not  only  the  privileges 
which  you  gave  them  in  1831,  but  the  constitution 
which  Mr.  Pitt  gave  them  forty  years  before  ?  This 
may  be  vigour — it  is  certainly  not  justice.  It  looks  like 
an  awkward  and  preposterous  attempt  to  supply  at  this 
late  hour  the  total  want  of  activity  which  has  prevailed 
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tbrougtiout  iht  whole  conduct  of  GiOTenunent,  \j^  rao 
excess  of  aotioo—by  a  morbid  vigour  that  can  work 
Bothii^  but  miscbief  to  all.  It  is  aproeeediag  wholly 
repugnajit  to  all  ideas  of  justice,  and  contrary  to  com- 
moD  fieiue,  Only  see  how  utterly  this  measure  is  in- 
coDustent  with  the  rest  of  my  Noble  Friend's  defence. 
Wb^i  you  ask  why  no  force  was  dispatched  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  Colony — ^you  are  told  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary— ^the  people  were  all  so  loyal  that  the  peace 
was  in  no  peril,  and  sending  troops  would  only  have 
been  offering  a  groundless  insult  by  suspecting  their 
zeal  and  devotion.  But  when  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  destroy  the  &ee  constitution  and  put  a  pure  despo- 
tism in  its  place — straightway  it  is  found  out  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population  is  disaffected  and  can  no 
longer  be  intrusted  with  political  rights.  The  rebellious 
spirit  shifts  and  changes — contracts  and  expands — just 
as  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the  argument.  Now  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  single  county— pent  up  in  a  comer  of  the 
settlement — bounded  by  the  river  Richelieu.  This  is 
when  the  Ministers  are  charged  with  having  left  the 
Colony  to  its  own  resources.  Presently  the  new  plan 
of  arbitrary  government  is  on  the  carpet,  and  imme- 
diately the  revolt  spreads  in  all  directions — spurns  the 
bounds  of  rivers  and  mountains — diffuses  itself  over  the 
whole  country — and  tfunts  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants. 
My  Lords,  I  care  not  which  way  the  question  is  put, 
but  it  is  a  question  that  must  be  answered  before  these 
Ministers  can  compass  both  their  objects,  of  defending 
their  past  conduct  and  obtaining  new  powers.  The 
dilemma  is  now  complete  and  perfect.  If  the  Colony 
was  in  such  a  state  as  to  justify  this  arbitrary  bill,  why 
did  you  leave  it  without  a  force  ?  If  the  Colony  was  in 
such  a  state  as  justified  you  in  withholding  reinforce- 
ments, what  pretence  have  you  for  disturbing  its  peace, 
and  inflicti^  upon  it  a  deq>otic  government?    Answo* 
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me  these  qnestiom.  One  answer  will  suffice  for  both. 
Bat  I  believe  for  that  answer  I  sh^  wait  for  ever  and 
ID  vain. 

But  then  it  seems  that  this  despotic  constitution  is 
only  to  be  the  fore-runner  of  some  other  arrangbment. 
Whether  the  noble  Lord  had  himself  formed  a  verj 
clear  and  precise  idea  of  that  ulterior  measure  I  am 
unable  to  say  with  confidence.  But  this  I  know,  that 
his  explanation  of  it  left  me  without  the  power  of  c<hd- 
prehending  it  with  any  distinctness ;  and  what  I  could 
comprehend  seemed  absurd  in  the  extreme.  Of  all 
established  Constitutions  we  are  bound  to  speak  with 
some  respect,  more  or  less ;  they  have  been  tried,  and 
at  least  been  found  to  answer  some  of  the  purposes  lor 
which  they  were  deseed.  But  a  wholly  new  and  * 
untried  scheme  is  entitled  to  no  respect  at  all  beyond 
what  its  intrinsic  merits  claim ;  and  as  far  as  this 
scheme  is  comprehensible,  it  appears  eminently  ridicu- 
lous. A  certain  number  of  persons  we  are  told  are  to 
be  called  by  the  Grovemor  to  his  aid  as  Councillors, 
but  how  they  are  to  be  selected,  and  what  powers  they 
are  to  have,  we  are  not  informed.  Is  the  Governor  to 
summon  whom  he  pleases?  Then  he  gives  no  share 
whatever  in  the  deliberations  to  the  people,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  coaciliation,  or  indeed  of  learning  the 
public  opinion,  the  proceeding  is  utterly  nugatory.  Is 
he  to  choose  the  districts  and  leave  the  electors  there 
to  send  representatives  ?  But  still  it  is  a  packed 
assembly,  and  no  voice  is  given  to  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
muQity.  Is  he  then  to  issue  writs  generally — only 
requiring  ten  councillors  instead  of  ninety  represen- 
tatives to  be  elected  for  his  help-mates?  But  when 
the  whole  country  is  unanimously  of  one  opiuimi,  this 
plan  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  bring  together  a 
Pariiameat  ctnnposed  exactly  tike  the  present,  only 
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fewer  in  number  and  under  a  different  name.  It  is 
plain  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  intention  must 
be  that  the  people  shall  not  elect  freely  as  they  now 
do,  else  a  Parliament  precisely  like  the  disaffected  one 
will  be  returned ;  and  that  those  elected  shall  have  no 
power  to  act  unless  they  do  as  they  are  bid,  otherwise 
the  Government  will  be  in  the  precise  difficulty  which 
now  oppresses  it.  But  if  any  such  semblance  only  of 
consulting  the  people  is  all  you  mean  to  give— if  under 
the  pretence  of  c^ling  them  to  your  aid  you  exclude 
all  the  men  of  their  choice,  and  only  take  counsel  with 
creatures  of  your  own — I  tell  you  £urly  that  such  an 
intolerable  mockery  will  avail  you  nothing.  Better 
proclaim  at  once  a  despotism,  without  any  disguise  or 
'any  mitigation.  Make  the  Governor  supreme.  Let 
him  rule  without  advice  or  even  instruction — in  his 
own  name,  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  law — for  your 
interest,  and  not  for  that  of  the  Colonial  people. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  have  s^d  that  I  should  at  present 
forbear  topursue  in  detail  the  subject  which  we  shall 
hereafter  have  ample  opportunities  of  discussing  at 
large.  Neither  will  I  go  into  the  particulars  of  the 
civil  war  that  has  so  lamentably  been  kindled.  I  have 
mentioned  that  there  is  reason  for  hoping  its  disasters 
have  already  reached  their  term.  I  hope,  most  de- 
voutly hope,  it  may  be  so.  No  thanks  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Colonists  themselves,  left  wholly  to  their 
own  resources  and  their  own  zeal,  are  supposed  to 
have  quelled  the  insurrection  and  restored  peace. 
But  what  kind  of  a  possession  is  that  which  must  be 
kept  by  force  of  arms  ?  Are  we  not  here  reminded  of 
Mr.  Burke's  observation  upon  the  too  parallel  case  of 
America  ?  Here,  however,  I  must  in  passing,  express 
my  astonishment  at  finding  the  address  now  moved,  to 
be  so  nearly  copied  from  that  of  1775 — after  the 
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peremptory  denial  of  my  Noble  Friend,*  when  I  the 
other  night  said  I  supposed  it  would  turn  out  to  be  so. 
Really,  though  he  is  but  a  novice  in  office,  he  made 
the  dental  with  a  readiness  and  a  glibness,  that  might 
have  done  honour  to  those  inveterate  habits  of  official 
assertion,  only  acquired  by  the  few  who  are  bom  in 
Whitehall  and  bred  in  Downing  Street.  And  yet 
when  we  look  at  it,  we  find  it  the  same  address  with 
that  of  1775  to  the  very  order  of  the  topics — all  but 
one  passage  which  is  of  necessity  omitted  here,  because 
I  defy  the  utmost  courage  of  official  assertors  to  have 
reproached  the  Canadians  as  my  Noble  Friend's  pre- 
decessor Lord  North  did  the  Americjms,  with  making 
an  ungrateful  return  to  the  tenderness  shewn  by  Par- 
liament towards  the  principles  of  the  English  law  and 
the  English  Constitution.  The  authors  of  the  eighth 
Resolution,  were  not,  I  presume,  capable  of  setting 
their  hands  to  such  a  boast  as  this.  In  all  other 
respects  the  two  addresses  are  identical.  May  the 
omen  not  prove  inauspicious,  and  may  the  likeness 
end  here ! 

But  I  was  draAvn  aside  from  the  just  remark  of  Mr. 
Burke,  which  I  was  -about  to  cite.  The  rebels,  said 
he,  may  be  put  down,  but  conquering  is  not  governing, 
and  a  province  which,  to  be  retained,  must  be  always 
subdued,  is  little  worth  keeping.  My  Lords,  I  may 
truly  say  the  same  of  Canada.  The  revolt  may  be 
suppressed ;  I  hope  it  is  suppressed  already,  and  that 
the  blood  of  our  American  brethren  has  ceased  to  flow. 
But  the  difficulty  of  the  case  is  only  then  beginning. 
'Hien  comes  the  time  to  try  the  statesman— the  far 
more  delicate  question  then  arises — and  the  more  im- 
portant— demanding  infinitely  greater  circumspection 
uid  foresight,  wisdom  and  judgment,  than  how  a  re- 
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bellion  may  be  suppressed — I  mean  the  question,  how 
a  distant  province  may  be  well  governed — a  disaffected 
people  reclaimed — and  the  muntenance  of  your  empire 
Rcoiiciled  with  the  interests  of  your  subjects  ?  The 
scheme  of  polity  for  accomplishing  tiiiis  great  and 
worthy  purpose,  must  be  well  matured  before  it  is 
adopted,  and  when  once  adopted,  must  be  executed 
with  vigour ;  all  pauung  and  faltering  roust  then  be 
ended.  I  would  &in  hope  that  the  Ministers  have 
been  taught  a  lesson  by  the  past,  and  that  henceforth 
they  will  deliberate  at  the  season  of  proposing  mea- 
sures, and  act  when  the  period  for  executing  them 
arrives.  But  if  I  am  called  upcm  to  pronounce, 
whether  or  not  the  authors  of  these  dispatches,  the 
propounders  of  last  year's  Resolutions,  they  who  fol- 
lowed up  their  own  policy  with  no  one  act  of  vigour, 
Mid  accompanied  it  with  no  indication  of  foresight — 
they  who  embarked  in  a  course  avowedly  harsh  and 
irritating,  without  taking  a  dngle  precaution  to  pre- 
vent or  frustrate  resistance,  and,  at  the  instant  when 
their  measures  required  to  be  prosecuted  with  e0ect, 
suddenly  deserted  them — if  I  am  to  dedde  whether  or 
not  they  are  the  men  endowed  with  the  stat£smanlike 
capacity  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  so  arduous  an  occa- 
sion,— I  too,  must  falter  and  pause  before  I  give  an 
affirmative  answer.  To  quell  an  insurrection,  asks  but 
ordinary  resources  and  every-day  talents;  a  military 
power — often  a  police  force — may  subdue  it,  and  may 
bridle  for  a  season  the  disaflected  spirit.  The  real 
test  of  the  statesman's  sagacity  and  vigour  is  applied 
when  tranquillity  is  for  a  while  restored.  My  Lords. 
piunfiil  as  the  avowal  is,  their  conduct  throughout 
these  sad  affairs  has  wrung  it  from  me — I  must  pause 
before  I  can  pronounce  these  men  fit  for  the  emer- 
gency which  is  fast  approaching,  if  it  have  not  already 
come. 
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But  let  it  Qot  all  the  while  be  supposed  that  when 
I  dwell  upoD  the  greatDess  of  the  occa^on,  it  is  from 
setting  an^  high  ^'alue  upon  such  a  possession  qs  Canada. 
The  crisis  is  great,  and  tJbe  position  difficult,  on  the 
assumption  that  you  will  resolve  to  keep  hold  of  it, 
whether  in  prudence  you  ought  or  not,  and  will  be  for 
making  sacrifices  to  retain  it,  of  which  I  hold  it  alto- 
gether unworthy.  Not  only  do  I  consider  tJhe  posses- 
mn  as  worth  no  breach  of  the  constitution — ^no  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  justice — good  God  ?  what  pos- 
session can  ever  be  of  a  value  to  justify  a  price  like 
diat ! — ^but  in  a  national  view,  I  really  hold  those  Co- 
lonies to  be  worth  nothing.  The  only  interest  we  have 
in  the  matter,  concerns  the  mode  in  which  a  separation, 
sooner  or  later  inevitable,  shall  take  place.  The  only 
question  worth  considering,  as  far  as  our  national  in- 
terest is  considered,  is  whether  that  separation  shall  be 
effected  amicably  or  with  hostile  feelings — unless  in  so 
far  as  the  honour  of  the  country  is  involved.  But  I  am 
not  90  romantic  as  to  suppose  that  any  nation  iviU  ever 
be  willing  to  give  up  an  extended  dominion,  how  un- 
profitable, nay,  how  burthensome  soever  it  may  be  to 
hold  it.  Such  possessions,  above  all,,  are  not  likely  to 
be  surrendered  to  dictation  and  forcQ.  The  feelings  of 
national  pride  and  honour  are  averse  to  yielding  in 
these  circiunstances ;  but  I  do  venture  to  hope,  that 
when  all  feelings  of  pride  and  honour  are  saved — when 
resentment  and  passion  have  cooled — when  the  wrong- 
doers on  either  side  are  foi^iven — when  the  reign  of 
law  is  restored ;  that  justice  will  be  tempered  with 
njwcy,  the  foundation  for  an  amicable  separation  laid, 
and  an  estimate  calmly  made  of  the  profit  and  the  loss 
which  result  from  our  North  American  dominions.  I 
UD  well  assured  that  we  shall  then  find  them  very  little 
Worth  the  cost  they  have  entailed  on  us,  in  men,  in 
moiiey,  and  in  injuries  to  our  trade ;  nay,  that  their 
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separation  will  be  even  nowa  positive  g^n,  so  it  be  but 
effected  oo  friendly  terms,  and  succeeded  b;  an  amicable 
intercourse.  The  Government  and  defence  of  Canada 
alone  cost  us  considerably  more  than  half  a  million  a 
year ;  independent  of  the  million  and  a  half  which  we 
have  expended  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  between  two 
and  three  millions  on  fortifications,  uselessly  spent  I 
speak  on  the  authority  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who 
has  recorded  his  opinion  of  the  burden  we  sustain  io 
holding  such  possessions. 

Lord  Glenelg.  Who  ? 

Lord  Brougham.  The  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.* 
But  beside  all  this,  we  have  to  pay  558.  duty  on  the 
excellent  timber  of  the  Baltic,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
compelled  to  use  the  bad  timber  of  Canada  at  a  h^er 
price,  on  a  10s.  duty.  The  severance  of  the  Colony 
would  not  only  open  our  markets  to  the  better  and 
cheaper  commodity  which  grows  near  our  own  doors, 
but  would  open  the  Baltic  markets  to  our  manufactures, 
restrained  as  they  now  are  in  their  export  to  the  north 
of  Europe  by  the  want  of  any  commodities  which  we 
can  take  in  return.  Their  produce  is  grain  and  timber, 
and  our  Com  Laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  interest 
shut  out  the  one,  while  our  Colonial  taws  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  planters  exclude  the  other.  Is  it  not  then  full 
time  that  we  should  make  up  our  minds  to  a  separation 
so  beneficial  to  all  parties,  if  it  shall  only  take  place 
amicably,  and  by  uniting  together  the  whole  of  our 
North  American  possessions,  form  an  independent, 
flourishing,  and  powerful  state,  which  may  balance  the 
colossal  Empire  of  the  West  ?  These,  my  Lords,  are 
not  opinions  to  which  I  have  lately  come ;  they  are  the 
growth  of  many  a  long  year,  and  the  fruit  of  much  at- 
tention g^ven  to  the  subject.     Of  this  1  am  intimately 
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persuaded,  that  it  is  of  paramouDt  importance  to  take 
care  how  the  change  shall  be  consmnnia.ted.  If  the 
severance  be  eifeeted  by  violence — if  the  member  be 
Tudel;  torn  away  and  bleeding  from  the  body  of  our 
Empire — a  wound  is  left  on  either  side  to  rankle  and 
irritate  and  annoy  for  generations  to  come.  Hence  a 
perennial  source  of  national  enmity,  the  fruitful  cause 
of  commercial  embarrassments,  and  of  every  kind  of 
discontent  and  animosity  not  only  between  the  coun- 
tries, but  among  the  difierent  classes  and  parties  of 
each.  There  is  no  evil  ag^nst  which  it  better  becomes 
us  anxiously  to  guard.  All  expedients  should  be  tried 
to  render  the  severance  kindly  and  gentle — every  thing 
r^orted  to  that  can  pour  balm  into  the  wound  occa- 
sioned by  the  operation.  This  is  the  most  sacred  duty 
of  every  wise  and  virtuous  statesman.  Lowering  as  the 
aspect  of  afiairs  now  appears,  my  hope  stUI  is,  that  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  government,  be  they  who 
they  may,  will  bestir  themselves,  with  these  views,  for 
this  purpose,  and,  while  it  is  yet  time,  seek  above  all 
things  to  heal  the  injuries  which  imprudence  and  rash- 
ness, complicated  with  imbecility  and  vacillation,  have 
inflicted;  so  as  to  g^ve  us,  not  outward  peace  only,  but 
real  concord  and  friendship,  without  which  the  wound 
is  but  skinned  over,  and  peace  must  be  precarious  and 
only  a  name.  But,  to  ^ve  real  peace  and  concord,  the 
wrongs  complained  of  must  be  redressed,  and  I  fairly 
tell  you  that  the  master  grievance  must  not  be  suffered 
to  remain.  AU  Canada  cries  out  for  an  Elective  Coun- 
cil. Reiiise  it  you  cannot.  The  complaint  against  its 
present  constitution  is  like  that  some  time  ago  urged 
against  this  House.  (One  of  the  Ministers  here  said  this 
teas  not  a  judicious  allusion.)  Will  my  Noble  Friend, 
whose  eagle-eye  can  pierce  through  the  darkness  of  a 
statement  barely  commenced,  and  catch  its  application 
to  an  argument  not  yet  broached,  suspend  his  sentence 
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of  coDdemnstion  till  he  hears  whether  the  allustoQ  be 
indeed  judicious  or  no  ?  I  was  stating  that  language 
more  severe  had  not  been  used  towards  the  Legislative 
Council  in  the  Province,  than  I  have  often  heard  eia~ 
plojed  in  this  place  agiunst  this  L^;islative  Council  of 
the  Parent  State.  Qut  there  is  a.  wide  difference,  my 
Lords,  between  the  two  cases ;  and  upon  that  difference 
rests  the  application  of  my  present  appeal,  so  prem^ 
turely  judged  of  by  my  Noble  Friend.  First,  Whereas, 
only  an  inconsider^le  fraction  of  the  people  of  En^^and 
have  demanded  a  reform  in  the  Constitution  of  this  House, 
and  even  they  have  not  persevered  in  this  demand,  all 
the  Canadian  People  with  one  voice  have  called  aloud 
and  vehemently  for  a  change  in  their  Upper  House,  apd 
have  never  for  one  instant,  in  any  circumstances,  abated 
one  jot  of  the  vehemence  with  which  they  universally 
urged  that  demand.  Next,  we  never  have  been  rationallj, 
or  even  intelligibly  informed  in  what  way  the  RefbriQ 
of  this  House  could  be  effected,  without  the  overthrow 
of  our  mixed  Monarchy;  whereas  the  change  proposed 
in  the  Colonial  Council  has  always  been  distinctly  stat- 
ed, and  accords  with  the  whole  principles  and  frame  of 
the  political  constitutions  all  over  the  New  World. 
lisstly  and  chiefly, — the  charge  made  against  your 
Lordships  of  refusing  the  measures  which  the  ot^er 
House  sent  up,  rests  upon  a  very  narrow  foundation 
indeed,  compared  with  the  sweeping  accusation  brought 
i^inst  them.  You  altered  some  Bills  for  the  worse,  as 
I  think;  you  mended  others,  chan^ng  them  for  the 
better ;  one  or  two  you  wholly  rejected  io  one  or  two 
Sessions  ;  whereas  the  Council  in  Canada  reiused  Bills 
of  all  kinds  by  wholesale,  rejected  scores  of  the  most 
important  measures  upon  all  subjects  indiscriminately. 
Bills  upon  Government — education — administration  of 
justice— trade — ^retrenchment — reform  of  all  abuses — • 
^1  shared  the  same  fete.     Trust  me,  my  hotda,  if  you 
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bad  been  bo  ill-advised  as  to  pursue  a  course  like  that, 
there  would  a  very  different  cry  have  arisen  for  Peerage 
Reform  from  any  thing  you  have  ever  yet  heard.  With 
all  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  plan  for  it,  the  demand  of 
some  change  would  have  become  general,  if  not  univer- 
sal. Instead  of  a  feeble  cry,  proceeding  for  a  little 
while  from  a  small  portion  of  the  country,  alt  England 
would  have  vehemently  persevered  in  the  demand  of 
leform.  The  wisdom  of  your  Lordships  prevented  this. 
The  conduct  of  the  Upper  House  in  Canadf^  was  the 
very  reverse;  and  when  the  people  bad  nothing  to 
hope  frnm  its  present  structure,  no  wonder  that  the 
demand  for  its  change  became  loud,  vehement,  univer- 
sal,— but  much  wonder  if  in  a  cause  so  just,  it  should 
not  in  the  end  prove  irresistible !  In  vain,  believe  me, 
do  you  send  out  new  Governors  with  larger  powers ! 
In  vain  you  commission  my  Noble  Friend  to  carry  out 
the  fcntje  of  a  Despotic  Government,  if  he  is  not  also 
armed  with  force  to  redress  the  master  grievance  ! 
With  every  disposition  to  trust  his  ability  and  his  tem- 
per, the  work  of  reconcilement  never  can  flourish  under 
his  hands,  if  they  be  not  strengthened  to  do  it  by  the 
only  power  which  can  avail ;  if  they  are  strong  only  to 
inflict  new  wounds,  and  impotent  to  bestow  the  boon 
of  justice  and  redress.  I  shall  most  deeply  deplore  his 
undertaking  such  a  mission,  if  he  goes  thus  cramped 
and  fettered.  If  he  is  only  to  carry  out  the  most  un- 
constitutional, the  most  oppressive  Act  that  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic  since  the  fatal  Bill  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
I  sh^t  lament  it  on  his  account,  because  he  can  reap 
from  such  a  service  no  honour ;  I  shall  still  more  bit- 
terly  deplore  it  for  the  country's  sake,  which  can  derive 
nothing  but  dis^jaee  from  such  a  course ;  for  the  sake 
of  the  first  of  all  blessings,  the  public  peace,  which  will 
never  be  permanently  secured  by  acts  of  immitigated 
iiyustice! 
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But  onee  more  let  me  beseech  you  to  resolve  that 
you  will  abide  by  the  course  of  justice — grant  liberally 
— improve  fearlessly — ^reform  unflinchingly,  whaterer 
the  Canadian  people  is  entitled  to  demand  that  you 
should  grant — improve — reform.  By  none  other  mea^ 
sures  can  either  right  be  done  by  the  Parent  Sta^  to 
its  American  subjects,  or  the  character  of  England  be 
sustained ;  by  no  other  course  can  the  honour  of  the 
Crown,  the  character  of  the  Parliament,  above  all  the 
peace  of  the  New  World  be  restored,  or  the  peace  of 
the  Old  maintained ! 
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PREFACE 


SEPARATE  EDITION  OF  THIS  SPEECH. 


The  complaints  which  had  been  occaffloned  by  Lord 
Brougham's  former  Speech  upon  the  mal-administra^ 
tion  of  our  Colonial  affiiirs  were  renewed  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  following  Speech,  not  hj  those  whose 
conduct  was  particularly  impugned,  but  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  He  spoke  with 
his  usual  ability,  but  with  less  than  his  accustomed 
success,  because  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  perceive 
what  right  he  had  to  complain  of  any  one  for  differing 
with  him  in  opinion ;  or  what  there  is  in  the  noble 
Viscount  and  his  colleagues  which  should  exempt 
them  from  the  lot  of  all  Ministers,  to  have  their  con- 
duct discussed ;  or  why  Lord  Brougham  should  be 
precluded  from  pursuing  the  course  which  he  has  all 
his  life  held,  and  defending  his  well-known  principles, 
merely  by  the  accident  of  his  having  once  been  Lord 
Melbourne's  colleague,  and  afterwards  Lard  Mel- 
bourne's supporter,  so  long  as  his  measures  accorded 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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with  Lord  Brougham's  views  of  national  policy  and 
public  justice.  The  noble  Viscount  omitted  to  ^ve, 
in  his  able  and  ingenious  speech,  any  reason  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition^  which  he  did  not  indeed  state, 
but  from  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  remarks  assumed 
to  be  undeniable,  that  whoever,  having  once  found 
him  and  his  present  colle^ues  pursuing  a  sound  poli- 
cy for  some  years,  shall  refuse  to  change  not  onlj  Kis 
own  opinions  upon  lihat'poUcj,  but  the  whole  opinionsoi 
his  public  life,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to 
act  thenceforth  with  them  in  opposition  to  all  his  own 
most  cherished  principles,  must  be  actuated  by  some 
sinister  motive,  some  feeling  of  a  private  or  personal 
nature :  Or  the  convenient  or  self-complacent  propo- 
sition, thus  ^assumed  and  acted  upon  by  tte  noble  Vis- 
couni,  may 'be  stated  in  other  and  fewer  words:  It  is 
this :  that  no  one  can  be  influenced  'l>y  justifiable  mo- 
tives, who  does  not  agree  with  arid  support  the  present 
Cafcmet  through  every  change  of  principle,  and  mof^ 
'especially  that  portion  of  the  Cabinet  whose  chafiges 
Wave  been  the  most  marked,  and  havebeen  separatSl 
from  each  other  by  the  shortest  intervals  of  time.  Biit 
to  this  assumption  was  aiided  another,  peciilia^v 
adapted  to  the  case  of  Lord  "Brougiiam.  It  was,  that 
no  inan  can  ever  honestly  differ  with  Lord  Melbourne, 
after  once  agreeing  with  him  ;  nor,  having  support^ 
him  in  one  line  of  policy,  can  honestly  irefuse  to  sup- 
port him  in  its  opposite,  imless  he  has 'some  pri^'*** 
feebng  of  spite  or  of  interest  to  gratify. 

A  charge  so  unexpected  naturally  called  forth  froto 
the  object  of  it  a  peremptory' and  indigent  denia"' 
— not  indeed  more  peremptory,  tut  pdissiWy  somewli* 
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more  indignant,  tlian  the  very  grow  aod  notorious  ab- 
finrdity  of  tbe  acoiisation  m^bt  af/peat  to  wairaot. 
An  hcmest  defence  disdakis  recrimination;  it  meets 
the  charge  in  IroDt — pointedly  rep^  it  if  precise,  or 
if  vagne 'demands  specification — challenges  inquiry — 
and  deSeS'to  the  proof.  :But  <the  duty  of  self-viiidl- 
cation  onoe  dischaiged,  tbe  interests  of  justice  ire- 
quire  that  the  adventimnis  and  discomfited  assailaqt 
should  be  pursued  and  exposed,  in  case  his  own  con- 
duct should  peradventure  be  found  to  have  been  the 
Enbjeet  to  which  tbe  oflfensire  and  ill-con^ered  cen- 
sure might  with  perfect  accuracy  have  been  applied. 
Lord  Brougham  sud  that  be  purposely  avoided  all 
such  contentien,  and  restrained  himself  within  ^the  li- 
mits of  distinct,  imequiToealj'UDemapromisiog  denial. 

Tbe  satellites  of  the  GoTemment  are  understood  to 
have  been  greatly  edified  and  comforted  by  tbedr  lead- 
er's-tone,  nmrked  as<it  was  by  more  than  ordinary  ani- 
mation, though  with  less  than  Uie.usual  :^Tision  of 
B^ument.  'It  isreBpeetfiiUy  askod  of  those  zeidous 
persoas,  that  they  would,  hare  tbe  jgoodnessi to  offer 
some  arpltmation  of' the  grounds  of  his.  attack,  should 
it  be  expecting  too  .muoh  to  ^IcnA.  for  some  proof  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  'assumptions,  in  .behalf  of  which  he 
"ifiered  no-  more  aigumeDt  than  hei  did  in  behalf  of  the 
'fiill'itseli)  or  the  coadnct  of  Lord  Glenelg,  or  the  new 
Moraiity  recently  discovered  by  Sir  F.  B.  Head.  Lord 
MelbofDne,  in  the  exalted  staticm  which  \  he  at.  present 
weufMes,  may  not,  periiaps,  withoni  want  of  due  defer- 
ence, be  called  upon  ibr  reasons  ki  behalf  of  the-  ded- 
sions  which  he  so  readily  pronounces  aod  so  rarely  de- 
'  Jends.   '  He,  exenpt  fixim  the  ovdinaiy .  lot  of  ordinary 
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MiDisters,  to  have  iheir  measures  debated  fireely — above 
the  vulgar  necessity  of  as^gning  grounds  for  his  opin- 
ions— ^removed  from  the  sphere  of  common  mortals, 
in  which  he  described  Lord  Brougham  to  move,  aDd 
in  which  he  said  a  man  was  often  blind  to*what  all 
but  himself  clearly  saw, — has  of  course  the  peculiar 
capacity  of  forming  a  sound,  because  an  impartial 
judgment  in  his  own  case  ;  and  must  be  listened  to  as 
an  authority  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  when 
he  pronounces  judgment  between  Lord  Brougham  and 
himself,  and  declares  that  all  the  world,  except  Lord 
Brougham,  have  long  since  decided  on  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's superior  fitness  to  lead  the  Popular  Party  in 
this  country.  These  are  the  attributes  of  very  high 
station,  of  profuse  Royal  favour,  and  of  much  patron- 
age combined  with  a  little  power.  But  bis  adherents 
are  not  endued  with  the  same  infallibility,  and  cannot 
so  easily  be  allowed  to  decide  without  giving  reasons. 
It  is  therefore  most  respectfully  asked  of  them,  by 
what  particular  ailment  they  mean  to  disprove  Lord 
Brougham's  right  to  hold  in  1838,  the  same  opinions 
which  he  held  in  1837,  and  to  pursue  now  the  same 
line  of  conduct  to  which  Lord  Melbourne  and  others 
came  over  in  1831,  most  creditably  to  themselves,  and 
most  happily  for  the  State,  with  a  celerity  that  pro- 
duced the  most  fortunate  results  to  the  country  as 
well  as  to  themselves  ?  And  if  it  be  not  takii^  too 
great  a  liberty,  or  taxing  their  invention  too  severelyr 
they  are  also  most  humbly  entreated  to  shew,  why 
Lord  Brougham  has  not  as  good  a  title  to  persevere  in 
that  course  now,  merely  because  the  converts  of  1S31 
have,  very  unfortunately  for  the  State,  though  without 
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any  kind  of  reproach  to  themselves,  abandoned  it,  and 
returned  to  their  old  opinions  with  a  celerity  as  re- 
markable as  that  which  marked  their  former  conver- 
sion ?  When  this  shall  be  shewn,  there  will  be  laid  a 
ground  for  cba^ng  Lord  Brougham  with  personal 
motives  in  refusing  to  alter  his  conduct ;  and  for  be- 
lieving that  all  mankind  consider  Lord  Melbourne  to 
be  an  old,  consistent,  and  steady  friend  of  liberal 
opinions. 

Lord  Brougham,  it  may  be  observed,  has  never  com- 
plained of  any  changes  in  the  conduct  atid  principles  of 
others ;  he  may  therefore  be  tie  mere  ersily  forgiven 
for  claiming  the  right  of  adhering  to  his  own.  Instead 
of  asking  if  the  conversion  witnessed  in  1831,  of  the 
most  zealous  enemies  of  Reform  into  wholesale,  almost 
Radical  Reformers,  was  quite  unconnected  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Government  they  belonged  to ;  and 
if  the  re-eonversion  of  November  1837,  had  its  origin 
in  nothing  like  a  notion  that  the  Court  had  become 
more  friendly,  and  was  better  worth  a  \  rudent  states- 
num's  regard  than  the  people ;  he  reste  1  satisfied 
with  assuring  the  ministers  that  they  might,  any  day 
or  any  hour,  restore  him  to  his  position  as  their  zeal- 
ous defender  against  the  Tory  majority  of  their  adver- 
saries, by  simply  retracting  the  declarations  against 
Reform  with  which  they  imhappily  ushered  in  the 
S^sion ;  or,  without  formally  recanting,  by  merely 
bringing  forward  liberal  and  constitutional  measures. 
They  refuse  to  accept  any  such  offer ;  they  will  not  com- 
ply with  that  condition.  Doubtless  they  are  right- 
most probably  Lord  Brougham  is  wrong ;  but  how  he 
can  be  charged  with  falling  into  his  error,  great  as  it 
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may  be,  throi^h  personal  feelingSy  is  not  so  eaal;  per- 
ceived. 

On  the  same  night.  Lord  Melbonnte  disclosed  a  secret, 
which  is  understood  to  hare  been,  untU  then,  locked  op 
within  his  own  breaa*.  He  has,  it  now  appears,  been 
for  the  last  three  years  constantly  expecting  Lord 
Brougham  to  adopt  the  course  into  which  he  hafi  (tf  hde 
been  driven  by  the  GoTemment.  Then,  the  obseirant 
bystander,  who  perceives  that  Lord  Broi^ham  never 
^ed  to  support  the  Ministers  most  zealously  until 
they  changed  their  conduct,  must  be  led  to  infer  Utai 
this  change  of  theirs  was  all  the  while  foreseen  and 
predetermined  by  the  noble  Vi«»unt — ^though  cer- 
tainly concealed  with  scAie  care,  and  with  entire  sue* 
cess,  from  all  his  followers.  But  if  it  sb^l  be  sud 
that  the  noble  Viscount's  constant  expectation,  his 
dfuly  foresight,  of  what  he  pleasantly  called  a  change 
in  Lord  Brougham,  without  reflecting  that  it  is  an 
alteration  in  himself^  was  owing  to  some  .impres9<n 
which  he  had  respecting  Lbrd  Broi^^iam's  habits  asd 
character,  it  will  follow  that  he  must  hav*  pven  Se- 
quent indications  of  this  mistrust,  of  this  preseatinent, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  aad  must  have  e%^oAj 
ascribed  the  active  «upj>ort  of  1^36,  the  kind  and  con- 
siderate abstinence  of  1836,  and  the  partial  and  i^uct- 
a«it  dissents  of  18S7,  <to  tbeir  real,  though  stall  not 
•very  intelligible  'cause ;  mti  at  sU  erente,  iiai  he 
never  can  have  given  Lord  Brougham,  or  smj  com- 
mon •tnenAs,  the  most  distant  ground  for  believing 
that  4ie  gave  him  the  least  credit  for  being  iiifloenced 
b^  the  IcindneBS  of  friendshq),  or  the  steadinesB  <<& 
'principle,  or  the  magnanhnous  saoriflce  of  paiBOnal 
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conaderations  to  either  friendship  or  duty.  It  must, 
of  course,  \fe  absolutely  impossible  that  Lord  Melbourne 
should  have  left  his  opinions  and  his  expectations 
doubtful  upon  this  head,  or  ever  expressed  any  feel- 
ings of  gratitude,  much  less  any  indications  of  being 
sen»bly  touched  by  Lord  Brougham's  conduct  towards 
him  and  his  trovemment,  when  he  was  all  tlie  while 
penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  Lord  Brougham 
was  only  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  vent  "  his  long- 
suppressed  and  thus  exasperated  animosity"  against  his 
former  friends  and  colleagues,  u,  indeed,  t^is  should 
not  Jiave  been  the  case — if  the  very  opposite  shiould 
turn  out  to  have  been  more  nearly  the  fact — it  must 
be  confessed  that  both  these  Lords  have  been  placed 
in  EdtuatioDS  quite  unprecedented,  though  the  one  of 
those  situations  will,  perhaps,  upon  reflection  be  felt  to 
be  somewhat  less  enviable  than  the  other.  It  is  only 
consistent  with  fiumess  and  candour  towards  a  man  who 
certainly  never  on  any  former  occasion  got  into  such  a 
position,  that  it  should  be  observed,how  likely  it  is,  after 
all,  that  Lord  Melbourne's  boast  of  his  foresight  and 
perspicacity,  should  be  like  his  Canadian  friend's*  dis- 
covery of  the  way  to  deal  with  revolt — an  afterthought 
— and  that,  in  the  heajt  of  the  moment,  he  paiintei}  him- 
self in  im&vourable  colours,  by  extolling  his  sagacity 
at  the  expense  of  ^  more  important  qualities-f 


*  Sir  F.  B.  Hmd. 

+  A  limilHr  indiicretion  wu  committed  b;  the  noble  Viicount,  in  the  Bnt 
Civil  Lilt  debule,  wben  Lord  Brougham  wu  chained  by  him  with  courtier- 
like  conduct,  in  a  moment  of  sudden  irritmion,  brought  on,  it  ihould  B«em,  bj 
Lord  Brougham  hsviiig  made  ■  very  hannleu  obtervulion  upon  a  most  nolo- 
rioaa  drcumtiance,  thiil  of  Lord  Melbourne  living  ao  coiiitanlly  at  Court; 
which  bcafcourte,  does  in  vinue  of  bi«  office,— though  certainly  none  of  hit 
prtdeecMon  ever  devoted  k>  much  of  their  time  to  tbia  branch  of  their  public 
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But  if  we  reach  this  conclusion  agaiust  his  own 
assertion,  and  only  by  resorting  to  the  other  parts  of 
his  conduct,  which  pretty  loudly  belie  that  assertion, 
it  may  possibly  be  deemed  not  unjust  towards  the 
other  party  to  remark,  that  his  life  has  been  marked 
by  little  regard  to  feelings  of  a  sordid  cast.  That  Lord 
Grey's  Government  might  be  formed,  he  most  reluct- 
antly yielded  to  solicitations  to  abandon  an  enviable 
and  secure  position,  both  as  to  profit  and  power, 
because  he  was  unwiUing  to  disappoint  the  Whig 
party,  and  shrank  from  the  heavy  responsibility  of  pre- 
venting a  Reform  Government  from  being  established  ; 
though  he  soon  after  discovered  that  the  party  had 


dulin.  The  charge  orcourti«nhip  thiu  riiticulDUsl^lcTelM  at  Lord  Brougham, 
he  M  onrr  repelled,  hy  staling  that  Lord  Metboiime,  who  had  thoughtleraly 
made  it,  muw  belter  Iban  mcnt  men  know,  if  he  gaire  hjmtelf  a  moment's 
time  for  reHeclion,  bow  utterly  groundleai  il  wai.  Indeed,  all  ibe  world  knew 
this  very  well;  none  FO  well,  however,  a*  Lord  BroiighHin'B  former  colleaguea 
ond  the  present  Royal  Family.  For  he  it  was  who,  thoiigli  Jioiioured  with 
the  lute  iJiike  of  Keni'i  friftidnbip  and  co-operation  upon  liie  great  quenlion 
of  Education  (as  reftrTtd  tu  in  the  Slavery  npeecb,  SOtb  February  18S8),  had 
neverthelrai  refuted  to  withhold  hia  oppoaition  to  that  Prinee'a  Lottery  Bill  in 
1818,  and  eau«ed  H'n  Royal  Highneta  to  withdraw  it ;  a  tlep  nrbich,  aa  the 
eonalant  enemy  of  Lotleriea,  he  Teh  reluctantly  obliged  to  take,  nolwithatand- 
ing  Hia  Royal  Uighnraa'  urgent  application  ;  and  to  which  the  Duke  ever  after 
■icribed  bia  great  pecuniary  embamiunienti.  Lord  Melbourne  and  hia  nil- 
leagnet  muat  have  alao  well  known,  that  Lord  Brougham'a  falling  into  diila. 
vour  with  King  William  IV.  wag  entirely  owing  to  hia  preciiiig  upon  that 
Monarch  the  immediate  formation  of  the  Government  under  Lord  Melbourne 
Umielf,  and  bia  audden  declaration  in  hia  place,  that  ifaia  Oovemment  wM 
n»ij  to  continue  in  office,— a  step  which  wholly  prevented  Hia  Majealy  from 
executing  hia  deaign  of  changing  bit  Minialera,  aa  he  had  hoped  to  do,  if 
they  had  eipreaaed  any  kind  of  reluctance  to  go  on  after  XjOiA  Grey's  retigna- 
tion.  The  ume  individual!  alio  well  knew  Hia  Majealy'a  severe  diaplraeure 
and  disappointment  at  Lord  Brougham's  peremptory  refusal  to  take  the  Go- 
Temment  in  May  1832,  when  His  Majesty  was  deaitoua  that  it  should  be  re- 
constructed by  him  of  penons  willing  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill ;  for  il  ia 
believed  that  they  both  knew  of  his  intercoune  with  Hia  Majesty,  and  of  the 
■rritten  correspondence  on  Lord  Brougbam'a  poaittvc  refusal.  All  thii  little 
indirales  courlUr-KJit  habitt. 
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fitllen  into  the  trap,  some  of  them,  it  is  believed,  very 
willii^Iy,  of  having  him  removed  from  his  real  and 
natural  place  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parhament. 
It  is  pretty  well  known  that  he  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Slave  Emancipation,  at  a  large  sacrifice  of  private 
fortune.  It  is.  admitted  by  Lord  Melbourne,  that  his 
help  was  never  withheld  from  the  Government  until 
they  made  war  upon  popular  r^hts  last  March,  and 
turned  their  back  upon  popular  opinioas  last  Novem- 
ber. Nor  is  it  denied  that  he  has,  ever  since  he 
ceased  to  hold  office,  given  up  almost  his  whole  time 
to  judicial  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy 
Council,  labouring  as  hard  as  most  of  the  Judges 
labour  in  the  discharge  of  their  professional  duties. 
Moreover,  if  Lord  Melbourne  had  spoken  with  the 
least  reflection,  he  would  have  been  aware  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  which  he  wholly  overlooked,  are  irre- 
concilably opposed  to  the  intimations  of  his  alleged 
foresight  and  acuteness.  What  does  he  think,  for 
example,  of  his  leaving  entirely  out  of  view  the  some- 
what remarkable  circumstance,  that  Lord  Brougham's 
most  active  and  necessary  exertions  to  defend  and  up- 
hold the  Government,  (a  task  somewhat  heavier  than 
Lord  Melbourne  is  perhaps  aware  of,)  were  made  im- 
mediately after  its  formation,  when  of  course,  if  at 
any  time,  Lord  Brougham's  differences  with  his  for- 
mer colleagues  must-  have  been  the  widest,  upon  the 
suppodtion  of  his  listening  to  personal  considera- 
tions? Then,  again,  having  left  out  of  his  view  this 
fact  respecting  the  banning  of  the  period,  how 
comes  the  noble  Viscount  to  have  equally  passed 
over  another  fact  which  signalised  its  close — the  Mi- 
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oMtQiia^  d^bratiop  i^ns(  R^xii^  I  No  atibempt  is 
here  in944  to  bkme  tha,t  poUcy;  bu^  ^t  l^a^  ^^ 
^eems  $onie  h»ate,  not  to  saj  un^r^ess,  in  Tfboll^ 
leaving  it  oijt  of  x)f;w,  ^  if  it  could  bj  no  po^biiitj 
be  coooecteil  witli  the  inatter  in  question. 

Jt  is  ivrther  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  qpi^plaiiits  aiie 
QVQF  made  of  Lord  Brougham  du^pg  the  kst  (wo  or 
three,  years,  in  any  quarter  deserving  notice.  A  few  ^o- 
uymous  ^riter^  ^ing  upon  a  mi^taften  sense  of  ^uty 
— if  not  upon  an  erroneous  caleulatioq  of  wl^at  would 
gratify  their  patrons— amused  themselyes  with  yery 
hitter  and  goroewhat  heavy,  tKongli  haj^nl^s^  invectives 
qgain$t  Lord  Broughani,  vhile  he  wqs  daily  ^u$t^- 
ing  thos^  patrons  with  aU  Teal  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  the  party, — especially  the  Cabinet  portion  of  it — 
W€re  always  abundantly  loud,  and  apparently  hearty, 
in  expressing  their  tliank^  for  his  public  support,  their 
only  complaint  being  that  he  persisted  in  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  intercourse  of  theijr  private  s<M^ety — 
a  restraint  which  he  must  have  consadered  necessary 
to  nuuntain  his  independency,  else  he  assuredly  never 
could  have  subje^^ted  himself  to  what  must  prove  a 
great  loss  of  enjoyment  to  him,  though  it  could  prove 
little  or  none  to  them.  This,  however,  was  the  only 
complaint  ever  heard,  until  tiie  change  of  tone  which 
marked  the  Ministerial  declar^ioos  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  Parliament.  That  Lord  Melbourne  should 
have  mistaken  Lord  Brou^iam's  conduct,  if  it  be  a 
mistake  into  which  he  has  fallen,  may  appear  strange 
— but  that  he  should  pronounce  confidently  upop  a 
matter  unknown  to  him,  can  in  nowiae  surprise  4<^ 
who  Jieard  Mm  pronounj:;e  unhe«,tatingly  tht^t  Dr-  Eo- 
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bertson  vas.  "  a  florid  and  fancyH  writer"    Lord 
Melbourne's  statioD  is  no  doubt  &r  higher,  as  First 
Lord  q£  the  Treasury,  than  Mr.  Gibbon's,  who  never 
rose  above  a  seat  at  t^e  Board  of  Trade— but  ei^cept- 
ing  in  that  department  itself  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther any  one  can  be  found  who  would  appeal  to  the 
Minister  firom  l^e  historian's  deliberate  judgment,  that 
Dr.  Robertson  was  "  the  most  accurate  of  ail  historians." 
To  charge  so  chaste  a  writer  with  a  florid  style,  eetems 
an  hallucination  only  to  be  matched  by  the  compari- 
son  of  Gasca,  whose  name  the  noble  Viscount  had 
never  before  heard  o£  with  the  Governor  of  U[^» 
Canada,  of  whom  he  hall  heard  a  good  deal  too  mii^h. 
It  must  further  be  observed  that  Lord  Brougham 
oever  laid  aay  ground  for  disappointment,  by  pro- 
&sui^  aa  AdiiesioD  to  the  Government  in  all  circum- 
stances.   On  the  contrary,  his  ^ech  in  July  1835, 
at  Liverpool,*  expressly  avowed  that  he  would  took  to 
tbeir  measures,  and  that  when  he  found  these  were 
framed  witii  a  regard  to  ^he  people's  good,  ^.nd  pro- 
pounded on  the  principles  which  were  known  to  guide 
his  {uiblic  epaduct;  h?  would  support  them — but  if    - 
another  owrse  were  pursued,  he  would  oppose  them, 
and  see  which  party  the  people  would  stand  by. 
These  were  lus  words  while  preparing  to  redeem  the 
first  part  of  the  pledge,  by  supporting  the  Municipal 
Befcam  which  he  almost  singly  fought  through  the 
Uouse  of  Lords.    It  is  once  more  respectfully  and 
humbly  asked  why  he  ^ould  be  so  piteously  com- 
plained of  for  now  redeeming  the  other  pledge  also  ? 

■   Piintfiln  thit  CollMtios. 
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It  really  seems  as  if  no  supporters  were  valued  or 
trusted  except  those  who  liave  adopted  the  new 
maxim  of  Treasury  morality  never  professed  hy  Lord 
Brougham,  possibly  never  clearly  comprehended  by 
him,  that  the  more  a  Ministry  is  in  the  wrong,  the 
more  imperative  becomes  the  duty  of  flying  to  its  de- 
fence. Whoso  would  work  out  his  salvation  in  Down- 
ing Street,  it  is  necessary  that  he  believe  this ;  and  if 
he  act  up  to  his  faith,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  friend 
indeed. 

That  there  is  any  great  danger  of  the  people  sud- 
denly deserting  the  Government,  and  opposing  them, 
is  little  to  be  apprehended.  The  people  are  disap- 
pointed, disheartened,  and  dispirited — they  are  be- 
coming distrustful  of  all  public  men  of  the  regular 
Whig  party,  as  they  are  hostile  to  all  of  the  adverse 
faction,  although  fix)m  the  latter  they  never  could 
have  les.s  of  Constitutional  Reform,  and  probably 
would  have  more  of  important  practical  improve- 
ments; and,  at  least,  their  restoration  to  place  would 
^ve  back  to  the  liberal  side  many  of  its  best  sup- 
porters, who  are  at  present  trammelled  by  official 
connexion,  and  other  ties  hard  to  loosen.  But  although 
the  people  are  thus  flat  and  indifferent,— although 
they  may  do  nothing  to  destroy  the  existing  Ministry, 
— they  will  not  stir  a  finger  to  help  it ;  the  first 
quarrel  with  the  Court  will  seal  its  doom ;  and  the 
Whigs,  as  a  party,  will  have  ceased  to  rule.  The 
Ministers  see  none  of  these  things;  they  hear  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  only,  whose  accents,  modulated  to 
the  key  of  the  ear  he  wishes  to  tickle,  pour  out  only 
the  pleasing  fallacy,  the  harmonious  misrcprest-uta- 
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tiou,  the  silver-toned  straiD  of  hope,  the  cheerful  note 
of  confidence, — and  whose  especial  object  it  is  to  sup- 
press all  unpleasing  discords  firom  unwelcome  facts 
and  unfavourable  symptoms.  That  the  people  are 
friendly  while  they  remwn  passive  and  do  not  op- 
pose ;  that  the  select  circle  of  the  occupants  of  place, 
who  rival  the  serpent,  if  not  in  his  wisdom  yet  in  his 
tenacity  of  life,  form  the  whole  Whig  party ;  and  that, 
if  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  consult  the  opinions  of  any 
others,  it  is  needless  to  go  further  than  the  outer 
circle, — the  eager,  ardent,  irrepressible,  resistless  ex- 
pectants of  promotion,  who  have  no  opinions  at  all 
except  of  their  own  fitness  for  place,  nor  any  prin- 
ciples at  all  except  that  whatever  the  Ministry  does, 
or  indeed  can  do,  must  be  right,  and  that  the  whole 
duty  of  political  men  is  comprised  in  three  words — 
"  Support  the  Ministry" — such  are  the  bland  accents 
which  compose  the  dulcet  notes  of  "  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out,"  and  which  ever  vibrate  grateful, 
seldom  unrequited,  on  the  Ministerial  ear.  But  that 
they  beguile  the  reason  while  they  charm  the  sense, — 
that  they  lull  their  victim  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of 
peril, — and  bring  on  a  sad  reverse,  which  they  make 
more  hard  to  bear  by  precluding  all  preparation  for 
it, — are  truths  attested  by  all  experience  of  all  public 
men.  In  the  present  case  their  worst  effect  remains 
to  be  told.  The  deceiver  tempts  his  dupes  to  their 
ruin,  by  inducing  a  belief  that  nothing  they  can  do 
will  forfeit  the  support  of  staunch  friends ;  and  it  is 
discovered,  when  too  late,  that  there  may  happen  a 
catastrophe  foretold  by  Lord  Brougham  in  one  of  the 
Civil  List  debates,  when  he  said — "  That  the  people 
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would  one  day  awake  and  ring  such  a  peal  in  the  ears 
of  the  MinistCTs  to  Would  be  vemembered,  not  merely 
to  the  end  of  their  official  Existence,  but  to  -tlie  last 
hour  of  the  pul^  life  of  the  ^oui^;eat  fimctionary 
fuAong'them." 
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How  comes  it  to  pass,  my  Lords,  by  what  fete  of 
mine  is  it,  that  as  often  as  this  great  question  of  our 
Colonies  comes  on  in  this  place — whether  in  the  ill- 
fated  Resolutions  of  last  May,  or  in  the  interlocutory 
conversations  raised  by  the  expectations  of  this  measure, 
or  on  the  Address  which  announced  its  nearer  approach, 
or  DOW  on  the  Bill  itself  which  embodies  it — I  alone 
should  be  foimd  to  interrupt  the  uniTersal  harmony  of 
your  Councils — alone  to  oppose  a  Bill  presented  by  the 
Government  without  any  defence,  but  immediately  taken 
up  and  zealously  supported  by  their  adversariea— alone 
to  rise  up  in  defence  of  the  Constitution — alone  to  resist 
the  breach  of  all  law,  the  violation  of  all  justice,  in  this 
high  Court  of  Law,  which  distributes  justice  without 
^peal — alone  to  withstand  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
innovations,  standing  here,  in  the  Senate — the  Conser- 
vative Senate  of  a  free  country — alone  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  stay  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire, 
among  your  Lordships,  who  of  all  men  that  live  have 
the  deepest  interest  in  peace,  and  the  empire  being  pre- 
served entire?  The  position  which  I  occupy  is  sur- 
rounded with  difficulty  and  embarrassment }  the  task  I 
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perfonn  is  a  thankless  one ;  but  I  will  not — I  may  not 
— abandon  the  post  in  which  my  duty  has  planted  me ; 
and  I  am  here,  at  the  last  hour  of  the  hateful  conflict, 
again  attempting  to  discharge  this  ungrateful  duty. 
From  so  unequiJ  a  contest  I  may  retire  defeated,  but 
not  di^;raced.  I  am  aware  that  I  may  g^n  no  advan- 
tf^  for  those  whose  rights  I  am  defending,  but  I  am 
well  assured  that  I  shall  rebun  the  ^proval  of  my  own 
mind. 

When  the  question  of  Canada  was  last  before  us,  I 
purposely  avoided  following  the  Noble  Secretary  of 
State  over  the  ground  to  which  he  invited  me,  because 
I  knew  that  another  opportunity  would  occur  ibr  dis- 
cussing the  provisions  of  the  measure,  the  outline  of 
which  he  then  gave  by  anticipation.  That  occasion  has 
now  arrived,  and  I  have  attentively,  and,  as  beoune 
me,  respectfully,  listened  to  the  statement  of  my  Noble 
Friend.*  I  find  that  he  has  said  in  explanation  <^the 
Bill — nothing ;  in  defence  of  the  Bill — nothing.  Not 
a  gleam  of  light  was  cast  by  him  upon  its  darker  phices ; 
nothing  was  siud  to  clear  up  the  obscurities  which  are 
remarked  in  its  arrangements ;  nothing  to  reconcile  the 
incongruities  with  which  it  abounds;  nothing  to  malce 
a  measure  act^ptable,  which  all  allow  to  be  harsh  and 
arbitrary ;  nothing  to  show  why  it  is  introduced  now 
rather  than  at  any  other  time.  In  short,  nothing  what- 
ever is  urged  in  defence  or  in  palliation  of  the  Govern' 
ment's  Policy,  save  the  very  able,  and  on  that 
portion  of  the  subject,  the  very  temperate  speedi  ta 
the  noble  Earlf  opposite,  an  avowed  adversaiy  o^ 
tiie  Grovemment  on  all  other  questions.  And  it  must 
be  granted  that  the  noble  Earl  anxiously  confined  his 
support  to  the  measure  itself,  and  suffered  no  portion 
of  his  eulogy  to  overflow  upon  its  authors.    Taking  uo- 
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der  his  protection  the  o£^rmg  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  its  parent  as  soon  as  it  saw  the 
light,  the  noble  Earl  fosters  it  with  no  stepmother's 
care,  plainly  shewing  that  had  such  a  thing  not  been 
engendered  on  this  side  the  House,  we  should  have  had 
it  produced  on  the  other.  Before  going,  however,  to 
the  ai^uments  for  the  measure,  I  must  advert  for  a 
moment  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  noble  Eail 
in  following  up  the  noble  Duke*  and  noble  Earl'sf 
protest  against  having  it  conceived  that  their  ap- 
proval of  the  Bill  implied  any  approval  of  the  Go- 
vernment's conduct,  on  which  they  intended  after- 
wards to  pronounce  their  firee  opinion.  That  opinion 
has  now  indeed  been  very  freely  pronounced  by  the 
noble  Earl ;  and  in  listening  to  it,  I  could  not  help  re- 
verting to  the  extreme  offence  taken  by  my  Noble  Friend 
a  few  nights  ago  at  the  freedom  of  my  remarks  upon 
the  same  subject  I  could  not  help  recoUectii^  the 
elaborate  contrast  which  these  remarks  called  forth  be- 
tween my  conduct  towards  old  colleagues,  and  the  noble 
Duke's  who  had  so  chivalrously  come  to  the  defence  of 
his  opponents — coupled  with  Uie  panegyric  pronounc- 
ed, Ctod  knows  most  justly,  on  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  Duke's,  mind  to  his  of  whose  attack  the  Noble  Se- 
cretary of  State  so  bitterly  complained.  I  really  suspect 
that  to-night,  if  any  such  comparisons  are  instituted  be- 
tween me  and  the  noble  Earl,  I  may  look  forward  to  a 
more  favourable  verdict  from  my  Noble  Friend.  Not 
that  the  professions  or  the  tone  of  the  noble  Eaxl  have 
been  less  friendly  than  those  of  the  noble  Duke ;  for 
he  promised  to  treat  the  Government  with  charity.  My 
Lords,  the  noble  Earl's  is  not  that  charity  which  covers 
a  multitude  of  transgres^ons ;  but  rather  that  which 
covers  a  multibide  of  attacks.     Any  thing  less  kindly  I 
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have  seldom  heard  than  the  performance  of  this  fine 
promise — any  thing  more  bitter  to  taste  thiui  the  fruit 
that  followed  a  blossom  so  f^  to  behold.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  it  may  by  its  contrast  with  my  milder  re- 
buke, have  the  effect  of  restoring  me  to  ^e  affections 
of  my  Noble  Friend.  Of  this  I  am  quite  certiun,  that 
he  would  fain  I  interposed  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands 
into  which  he  has  now  fallen ;  and  to  deliver  him  from 
the  Earl,  as  the  Duke  before  delivered  him  from  me. 
He  must  be  most  anxious  to  be  saved  from  the  charity 
of  the  noble  Earl,  and  as  for  the  forbearance  he  pro- 
mised, why  it  was  really  worse  to  bear  than  the  charity 
itself.  He  would  not  even  give  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment the  poor  praise  of  being  systematically  wrong. — 
It  is  not  a  system  of  delay,  said  he — it  is  a  practice  OTi> 
gjnating  in  inveterate  and  incurable  habits  of  wavering, 
vacillation,  and  infirmityof  purpose— and  all  this  applied 
to  describe  the  conduct  of  a  great  Minister  in  a  great 
emergency,  which  called  imperiously  for  the  very  op- 
posite qualities — and  this,  the  noble  Earl's  way  of  shew- 
ing his  forbeanmce  in  the  exercise  of  his  chuity. 

Having  endeavoured  to  set  myself  right  on  the  per- 
sonal matters  connected  with  this  question,  and  so 
removed  the  trivial  parts  of  the  subject ;  the  way  is 
now  cleared  for  arriving  at  the  important  part  of  the 
ai^pument ;  and  I  approach  this,  I  confess,  with  some 
degree  of  anxiety,  fearful  of  wearying  your  lordships 
by  repetitions  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid, 
l^e  conduct  of  the  Canadian  Assembly  is  attacked 
again — that  body  is  condemned  by  my  Noble  Friend 
for  an  abuse  of  their  privileges — by  the  noble  Earl, 
with  more  accuracy  of  expression  for  a  breach  of 
duty  in  refusing  supplies — it  is  indeed  the  whole  de- 
fence of  the  measure  before  you.  Both  these  noble 
]jords  contend,  that  aBer  such  a  refusal  in  Canada, 
there  is  but  one  course  to  be  taken  here — to  suspend 
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the  constitutioa  altogether.  The  powers  you  gave  the 
Colony  are  abused :  therefore  take  away  the  constitu- 
tion— not,  observe,  resume  the  powers  that  have  been 
abused — but  take  away  all  powers  t(^ther.  That 
is  the  ai^ument,  neither,  as  I  think,  very  conclusive, 
nor  even  quite  intelligible.  The  noble  E^l  praised 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  that  sat  in  1828,  and 
quoted  the  Assembly's  words  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  Colonists  were  then  satisfied  and  grateful.  No 
doubt  they  were,  because  their  grievances  were  con- 
^dered,  and  redress  was  promised.  The  aame  kindly 
feelings  continued  not  only  till  1831,.  but  after  that 
year ;  they  were  even  increased  by  the  great  measures 
of  that  year,  which  gave  them  the  controul  of  the  sup- 
plies— ^the  power  of  the  purse.  What  were  those  com- 
plunts  which  then  arose  against  them?  They  had 
been  told  that  whatever  grievances  they  complained 
of,  the  power  of  reiiising  suppUes  gave  them  the  means 
of  obtaining  redress — that  they  no  longer  were  mocked 
with  the  name  of  the  Eli^lish  constitution,  but  had  the 
reality  conferred  upon  them,  with  all  its  rights.  The 
power  which  we  told  them  we  had  thus  bestowed,  and 
boasted  of  our  kindness  in  bestowing,  the  short-sighted, 
fflmple-minded  men,  proceeded  to  use,  as  if  they  really 
believed  they  had  gotten  it !  Imiocent  individuals ! 
to  believe  what  you  told  them,  and  act  upon  the  be- 
lief! to  believe  you  when  you  smd  they  might  give 
tiieir  money,  or  might  withhold  it,  as  they  chose — and 
they  chose  to  withhold  it !  to  &ncy  that  you  meuit 
something  when  you  swd  they  could  now  stand  out 
for  redress  if  they  had  any  thing  to  complain  of— and 
then  to  stand  out  in  the  very  way  you  had  said  they 
mig^t !  You  give  them  a  specific  power  for  a  par- 
ticolar  purpose,  and  the  instant  they  use  it  for  that 
very  purpose,  you  turn  round  upon  them  and  say — 
"  Saw  any  one  ever  the  like  of  this  t    Were  ever  men 
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before  so  unreasoDable  ?    You  are  absolutely  doing 
what  you  were  told  you  had  a  full  right  to  do  when- 
ever you  pleased — Why,  you  are  exercising  the  very 
ri^ts  the  Constitution  gave  you— you  are  using  the 
privil^es  we  bestowed,  and  umng  them  for  the  pur- 
pose they  were  meant  to  serve — you  are   thendfbre 
abuang  them — ^you  are  acting  by  the  strict  letter  of 
your  new  Constitution — ^therefore  you  are  unworthy  of 
it,  and  we  i^ull  instantly  take  the  new  Constitution 
away,  and  not  only  the  new,  but  the  old,  which  you 
have  had  for  near  half  a  century."    Such  is  the  mock- 
ery— the  unbearable  insult  which  you  have  put  upon 
this  people.     Firat,  you  boast  of  havit^  given  them 
the  power  of  the  purse,  and  then  the  first  time  they 
use  it,  you  cry  out  that  they  are  acting  illegally.    It 
turns  out  that  this  power  of  granting  or  refusing  sup- 
plies, was  all  the  while  never  intended  to  serve  any 
other  purpose  than  rounding  a  period  in  some  con- 
ciliatory Royal  Dispatch  from  Downing  Street,  or  some 
gracious  Vice-regal  speech  at  Quebec.     The  real  mean- 
it^  of  the  whole  was  ramply  this. — You  shall  have  the 
power  of  doing  as  you   choose   about  supplies,  but 
always  upon  this  condition,  that  you  shall  choose  to  do 
as  we  please.    You  have  the  option  of  giving  or  re- 
fusing, but  understand  distinctly,  that  if  you  exercise 
it  in  any  way  but  one,  you  forfeit  it,  and  with  it  all 
your  other  privileges. 

As  for  the  noble  Duke,*  I  can  far  more  easily  under- 
stand his  course  upon  the  present  occasion,  because  he 
sii^ly  opposed  the  Bill  of  1831,  and  entered  his  pro- 
test upon  our  Journals.  He  objected  altogether  to 
giving  the  power  over  supplies  which  that  Bill  be- 
stowed. But  when  I  turn  to  my  Noble  Friends,  the 
authors  of  that  Bill,  they  who  gave  that  power,  wh^ 
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aip  I  to  think,  when  I  find  them  crying  out  treason 
the  instant  it  is  used  ?    Nay,  I  find  them  not  merely 
complaining  of  its  use,  but  because  it  is  used,  they 
take  away,  not  only  the  power  itself,  but  the  whole 
Ccmstitution  given  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill  of  1791,  or  rather 
Lord  Grenville's — for  he  was  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tution— and  substituting  in  its  stead  what  they  them- 
selves allow  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  ibnn  of 
GrOTeimnent.    The  crime  charged  upon  the  Canadians, 
and  for  which  they  are  to  be  pimifAied  by  the  loss  of 
their  free  Constitution,  is  refusing  supplies.    Instantly 
the  Resolutions  are  passed.    The  noble  Earl*  con- 
fesses that  those  resolutions  are  calculated  to  harass 
and  rex  the  Canadians.    Then  their  natural  conse- 
quences follow;  the  Canadians  are  irritated,  and  no 
precaution  whatever  is  taken  to  prevent  them  fixtm 
revoltii^ ;  not  a  man  is  sent ;  not  an  order  issued ; 
not  an  iastruction  forwarded ;  not  one  line  written ; 
not  one  word  spoken,  to  prevent  what  is  fireely  admit- 
ted to  be  the  natural  consequences  of  the  Resolutions ! 
All  this  seems  sufficiently  marvellous ;  but  this  is  not 
all :  ve  now  have  a  scene  diBclosed  that  bafBes  de- 
Bcription  and  mocks  belief— a  scene  which  I  defy  the 
history  of  all  civilized,  all  Christian  countries,  to  match. 
A  Governor — appointed  to  administer  the  law — to 
exercise  the  authority  of  the  State  for  the  protection 
of  the  subject — one  commissioned  to  distribute  justice 
in  mercy — ^whose  office  it  is  above  that  of  all  mankind 
to  prevent  crimes — and  only  to  punish  them  when  it 
Meeeds  his  power  to  prevent  their  being  committed — 
he  who,  before  all,  because  above  all,  is  boimd  to  guard 
aganst  ofiences  the  people  committed  to  his  care — he 
who  first  wid  foremost  is  planted  by  the  Soverei^  in 
auUiority  to  keep  the  people  out  of  doing  any  wrong, 
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that  the  law  may  not  be  broken,  and  there  ma;  be  no 
evil-doers  to  punish — he  it  is  that  we  now  see  boast- 
ing in  his  despatches,  wherein  he  chronicles  his  ex- 
ploits,— boasting  yet  more  largely  in  the  speech  he 
makes  from  the  throne  which  his  conduct  is  shaking, 
to  the  people  whom  he  is  nusgovemii^, — boasting  that 
he  refruned  from  checking  the  machiuafioiis  he  knew 
were  going  on ;— -that,  aware  of  the  prepuations  mak- 
ing for  rebellion,  he  purposely  suffered  them  to  pro- 
ceed ;-i-^hat,  informed  the  crime  was  hatching,  he  wil- 
fiilly  permitted  it  to  be  brought  forth  ; — that,  ac- 
quMnted  with  the  plans  laying  by  traitors,  with  the 
diaafiection  hourly  spreading,  with  the  maturity  every 
moment  approached  by  treason,  with  ihe  seductions 
practised  upon  the  loyal  subject,  with  the  approach 
each  instant  made  by  the  plot  towards  its  final  com- 
pletion, and  its  explosion  in  a  wide  spread  revolt : — 
he,  he  the  chief  Magistrate  and  Guardian  of  the  peace 
and  executor  of  the  law,  yet  deemed  it  fitting  that  he 
should  suffer  all  to  go  on  uninterrupted,  umnolested ; 
should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demands  of  the  peace- 
able and  the  loyal  for  protection,  lest  any  such  inter- 
ference should  stay  the  course  of  rebellion ;  nay,  sent 
away  the  troops,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enticing 
the  disaffected  to  pursue  and  to  quicken  the  course  of 
their  crimes!  Gracious  God!  Do  I  live  in  a  civil- 
ized country  ?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  such  is  the  con- 
duct of  a  Parent  State  towards  her  children  of  the 
Colonies  ?  Is  this  the  protection  which  we  extend  to 
the  subjects  over  whom  we  undertake  to  rule  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  I  Does  it  after  all  turn  out 
that  our  way  of  governing  distant  provinces  is  to  wit- 
ness disaffection,  and  encourage  it  till  it  becomes  trea* 
son ;  to  avoid  all  interference  which  may  stay  its  pro- 
gre^;  to  remove  all  our  force,  lest  it  might  perad- 
venture  controul  the  rebellious,  while  it  comforted  and 
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protected  the  loyal?  The  fact  was  known,  but  the 
plan  is  now  avowed ;  and  the  fatal  result  is  before  the 
world.  Blood  has  been  shed;  but  not  on  one  side 
only — the  blood  of  the  disaffected  has  indeed  flowed ; 
but  80  also  has  the  blood  of  those  whom  our  wicked 
poKcy  had  suffered  traitors  to  seduce.  It  was  not  un- 
til that  horrid  catastrophe  had  happened,  that  the 
King's  peace  was  allowed  to  be  restored !  I  am  filled 
with  unutterable  horror  and  dismay  at  this  scene !  I 
appeal  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops  !  I  call  upon  them  that 
they  lay  this  matter  to  their  hearts,  and  reflect  upon 
the  duty  and  the  office  of  a  Christian  man.  Shall  he  be 
held  guiltless,  be  his  station  what  it  may,  if  he  allows 
»n  in  others  whom  he  has  the  power  to  save  from  it, 
much  more  if  he  takes  measures  for  ensnarii^  his 
brother  into  guilt,  that  he  may  fell,  and  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  transgression  ?  How  much  more,  then,  if  he  be 
a  ruler  of  the  people,  set  over  them  to  keep  them  right ! 
I  call  upon  the  reverend  Judges  of  the  land  to  frown 
down  by  their  high  authority  this  monstrous  iniquity  I 
Let  them  tell  how  they  deal  with  the  men  who  come  ■ 

before  their  tribunals,  not  as  vindicators  of  crime,  and 
enforcers  of  the  law,  but  as  tempters  to  seduce  the  un- 
wary, and  make  him  their  prey !  Let  them  describe  to 
us  those  feelings  which  fill  their  breasts,  when  the  very 
scum  of  the  earth's  scum  is  cast  up  before  the  judgments 
seat, — that  indignation  which  agitates  them,  and  seeks 
its  vent  upon  the  head  of  him  who  might  have  prevented 
the  law  firom  being  broken,  but  prefers,  for  some  sordid 
purpose,  standing  by  to  see  the  offence  perpetrated,  and 
then  drags  his  victim  to  justice !  That  ind^;nation  they 
must  now  transfer  to  this  place,  and  pour  it  upon  the 
supreme  ruler  of  a  province,  who  has  the  coiu^e  to 
boast  that  such  has  been  his  conduct  towards  the  people 
committed  to  his  care ;  vaunting  of  such  misdeeds  to 
the  Sovereign  who  employed  hin^  and  to  the  subjects 
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whom  he  mis§;ovenied  in  the  trust  which  he  betntTed. 
It  is  well  for  him  to  speak  with  regret  of  the  blood 
thus  spilt — ^well  to  lament  the  gallant  Colonel  Moody 
thus  foully  slaughtered,  and  who  would  never  have  been 
attacked,  had  the  troops  been  left  at  their  post  whom 
the  Governor  made  it  his  boast  that  he  had  sent  away ! 
Pos^bly  the  whole  may  be  the  after-thought  of  a  vain 
man,  which  he  never  would  have  uttered  had  the  revolt 
not  been  put  down.  But  assuredly,  if  the  force  had  re- 
mained, we  should  have  had  to  rejoice  in  its  prevention 
instead  of  its  suppression;  and  instead  of  lamenting 
bootlesslj  the  loss  of  the  gallant  men  thus  sacrificed,  be 
might  have  had  the  better  feeling  to  indulge  of  saving 
their  lives  to  their  country,  and  preserving  instead  of 
restoring  the  public  peace  which  he  was  sent  to 
maintun. 

The  same  Governor,  however,  has  not,  as  I  find,  been 
satisfied  with  a  civil  war ;  he  must  needs  do  his  best  to 
endanger  the  peace  with  the  United  States.  He  has 
threatened  that  powerful  neighbour  with  hostilities.  It 
appears  that  the  neutrality  of  the  American  territory 
has  been  violated,  nor  could  such  an  event  excite  sur- 
prise. A  volunteer  force  must  always  be  less  easy  to 
controul,  and  more  prone  to  commit  excesses,  than  those 
r^ularly  disciplined  troops  who  were  sent  away  at  the 
time  their  services  were  most  indispensable.  The  noble 
Duke*  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  force  in  the 
Canadas,  upon  the  authority  of  military  men  whose 
opinions  he  had  taken.  No  one  is  more  ready  than  I 
am,  to  be  guided  by  such  authority — that  is  to  say,  upon 
all  military  questions.  If  we  are  asked  whether  a  ob- 
tain number  of  troops  be  sufficient  to  defend  a  post,  or 
even  to  put  down  a  revolt  which  has  actually  broken 
out,  to  the  opinion  of  military  men  I  will  bow — not  so 
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where  the  question  is,  what  force  should  be  kept  in  a 
province  in  order  to  prevent  all  revolt  from  taking 
place :  that  is  a  question  of  civil  and  not  military  polity. 
Still  more  if  the  question  be,  whether  it  is  fitter  to  keep 
down  all  rebellion,  than  to  wait  till  it  rages,  and  then 
suppress  it — that  is  no  more  a  military  question  than 
any  of  those  matters  which  dMly  occupy  the  attention 
of  Parliament ;  no  more  than  a  bill  relative  to  police, 
or  to  any  other  department  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  country.  The  noble  Earl,*  with  much  good  sense, 
referred  to  a  high  authority,  and  cited  a  very  sound 
opinion  upon  this  grave  and  important  subject,  when 
he  repeated  the  valuable  saying  of  an  .eminent  man, 
that  "  a  &r  less  force  might  be  required  to  put  down  a 
revolt  than  to  prevent  one."  The  charge  I  now  make 
mns  through  the  whole  of  the  question  before  us ;  and 
one  more  serious  cannot  be  brought  against  any  Go- 
vernment. The  Ministers  are  accused,  and  as  yet  with- 
out ofiering  explanation  or  defence,  of  having  occasion- 
ed, by  their  own  incapacity  and  that  of  their  emissaries, 
a  civil  war,  the  eflusion  of  innocent  blood,  and  the  se- 
duction of  loyal  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Upon 
the  same  gross  n^lect,  and  the  necessity  of  employing 
an  undisciplined  and  insubordinate  rabble,  is  also 
charged  the  rupture  with  America,  to  which  that  ne- 
glect led,  not  indirectly,  and  as  a  remote  consequence, 
hut  by  a  plain,  direct,  short  route,  which  might  all 
along  have  been  easily  seen  and  closed  up.  My  lords, 
I  most  deeply  lament  any  occurrence  as  most  disastrous 
and  appalhng,  which  can  endanger  our  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  with  the  United  States.  But  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  thinking  that  this  most  untoward 
occurrence  will  lead  to  a  rupture,  though  I  fear  it  will 
exasperate  men's  minds,  and  embitter  the  feelings,  al- 
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read;  not  too  kindly,  which  the  last  American  war  left 
behind  it.  I  know,  however,  the  good  sense  which, 
generally  speaking,  prevails  among  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica— ^the  sound  policy  which,  for  the  most  part,  guides 
the  councils  of  its  government.  Long  may  that  pohcy 
continue  ! — long'  may  that  great  Union  last !  Its  en- 
durance is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  peace  of  the 
world — >to  the  best  interests  of  humanity — to  the  general 
improvement  of  mankind.  '  Nor  do  I  see  how,  if  any 
disaster  were  to  happen  which  E^ould  break  up  the 
Union,  considering  the  incurably  warlike  nature  of  man, 
the  peace  of  the  New  World  could  long  be  maintained. 
But  in  the  present  case,  met,  as  I  have  no  doubt  these 
wholesome  dispositions  tovrards  amity  will  be,  by  cor- 
responding sentiments  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I 
cherish  the  hope,  that  afler  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  conferences,  and  n^otiations,  satisfaction  will  be 
yielded  where  outrage  has  been  offered,  redress  will 
not  be  withholden  where  injury  has  been  done,  and  the 
occasion  of  quarrel  for  the  present  be  avoided.  But 
there  will  not  be  an  end  of  the  consequences  that  must 
inevitably  follow  from  this  unhappy  afl&ir.  The  public 
mind  will  be  seriously  and  generally  irritated ;  the  dis- 
position to  interfere  with  us  in  Canada  will  become  Sar 
more  difficult  to  repress;  and  a  govenmient,  at  all 
times  feeble  to  controul  the  conduct  of  individuals,  will 
become  wholly  impotent  against  so  prevailing  a  spirit 
of  hostility.  All  these  mischiefs  I  charge  upon  the 
same  inexcusable,  inexplicable  neglect,  which  has  left 
Canada  bare  of  defence  against  the  prepress  of  discon- 
tent, at  the  moment  when  your  rash,  violent,  headlong 
policy,  had  excited  the  universal  resentment  of  your 
American  subjects. 

But  your  ovm  &ults  are,  with  unparalleled  injustice, 
to  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  Colonists ;  because  you 
have  m!s.govemed  them,  and  alienated  their  alfections. 
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they  are  to  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  free  con- 
stitution. Now,  grant  even  that  some  portion  of  them 
have  no  justification  and  no  excuse  for  their  conduct,— 
I  ask  you  how  you  defend  the  policy  of  punishing  the 
whole  community  for  the  errors  or  the  offences  of  a  few  ? 
I  will  not  here  stop  to  solve  the  problem,  what  propor- 
tion of  a  people  most  sin  before  you  are  entitled  to  visit 
the  whole  with  penalty  and  coercion ;  but  I  will  ask 
you  to  recollect  the  argument  used  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  Ministers,  when  I  complained  of  no  troops  having 
been  sent  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  outbreak  was 
then  represented  as  a  mere  trifle ;  an  affiray  in  which 
but  few  of  the  people,  but  a  handful  of  men,  had  taken 
any  part — it  was  confined  to  a  comer  of  the  province 
— ^to  the  banks  of  the  Richelieu  alone — while  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  peaceable,  loyal,  and  firm.  In 
Upper  Canada  not  a  soldier  was  wanted,  and  the  Go- 
vernor had  sent  every  man  away,  returning  to  the  in- 
quiry, how  many  he  could  spare,  the  vapouring  answer, 
"  AIL"  Even  in  Lower  Canada,  six  counties  out  of  the 
seven  were  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity,  and  but 
a  few  parishes  in  the  seventh  had  shewn  any  signs  of 
disaffection  at  all ;  almost  all  else  was  loyalty,  devotion, 
and  zeal.  Such  was  the  ministerial  statement  last  week. 
Hen  how  do  you  propose  to  reward  all  this  loyal  devo- 
tion and  patriotic  zeal  ?  By  depriving,  not  the  criminal 
and  seditious  portion  of  the  people,  but  the  whole  com- 
munity of  their  rights ; — by  punishing,  not  the  one 
county  where  the  peace  has  been  broken,  but  the  other 
ax  also,  where  perfect  tranquillity  has  reigned  unin- 
terrupted. And  you  intend  to  take  away,  not  only 
:^hts  that  have  been  abused,  not  only  privileges  that 
have  been  too  rigorously  exercised,  but  all  the  rights 
and  privil^es  t(^;ether,  which  for  near  half  a  century 
the  Canadians  have  enjoyed.  They  are  told,  that  for 
the  transgressions  of  a  few  the  whole  liberties  of  the 
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pec^le  are  at  an  end ;  and  mj  Noble  Friend  himself,*  a 
well-known  fiiend  of  liberty,  an  advocate  of  popular 
rights,  is  to  proceed  among  them  in  the  character  of 
Dictator,  to  enforce  the  act  for  establishing  among  them 
a  despotism  never  before  known  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions.  But  without  stopping  to  inquire 
longer  into  the  Justice  of  this  policy,  let  us  only  a^ 
whether  or  not  it  is  consistent  with  our  conduct  to- 
wards other  portions  of  the  people — whether  or  not  we 
treat  all  parts  of  the  empu%  in  this  kind  of  way?  Is 
it  the  course  we  imderiatingly  pursue  every  where, 
through  good  report  and  through  evil  report?  Suppose 
we  had  to  deal  with  a  province  i^tuated  not  three  thou- 
sand miles  o^  but  almost  within  sight  of  our  own 
shores ;  inhabited,  not  by  half  a  million,  but  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  people ;  not  unrepresented  in  P^lia- 
ment,  but  sending  over  above  a  hundred  zealous  and 
active  delegates  to  speak  its  wishes  and  look  after  its 
interests ;  and  suppose  that  of  these,  a  large  proportion, 
say  not  less  than  seventy,  were  the  sworn  allies,  the 
staunch  friends,  the  thick  and  thin  supporters,  the  un- 
hesitating, unscrupulous  voters  of  the  very  Administra- 
tion which  has  been  foi^ng  fetters  for  the  Canadians — 
the  remote,  unfriended,  unrepresented  Canadians — how 
would  the  same  Grovemment  have  treated  the  portion 
of  the  empire  now  called  Canada,  but  which  would  Uien 
have  borne  another  name  ?  Suppose  the  leader  of  the 
seventy  faithful  adherents,  the  Mons.  Fapineau,  as  he  is 
now  termed,  the  zealous  and  valuable  coadjutor  of  the 
Ministers,  should  take  up  the  question  of  an  elective 
council,  should  strenuously  exert  himself  for  its  success 
— I  must  here  use  a  European  expression  to  be  under- 
stood— should  agitate  for  it, — would  his  urgent  de- 
mands be  treated  with  scorn,  and  the  prayers  of  his 
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pantrymen  and  followers  be  rejected  with  disdain  ? 
My  Noble  Friend,  who  represents  the  mudstry  else- 
where,* has  furnished  an  answer  to  all  these  questions. 
Quoting  from  Mr.  Fox,  and  greatly  exa^^rating  that 
great  man's  meaning  by  taking  literally  what  was  said 
loosely,  if  seriously,  my  Noble  Friend  has  laid  it  down, 
that  in  Irish  a&irs  there  is  but  one  rule  for  governing 
the  people ;  and  what  do  your  lordships  think  that 
golden  rule  is  ?  By  doing  what  is  right  and  just  ?  By 
pursuing  the  policy  which  the  interests  of  all  require  ? 
No  such  thii^ !  The  rule  is  far  simpler  than  that.  By 
administering,  as  my  Noble  Friend  on  the  cross  bench 
did,f  justice  tempered  with  mercy— evincii^  at  all  times 
ihe  most  watchful  care  of  the  people's  interests,  mingled 
with  the  most  undeviating  condescenston  and  kindness 
of  demeanour  towards  their  perscms — at  once  endear- 
ing himself  to  them  by  the  &ank  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners, and  taking  care  that  their  best  interests  should  be 
uncea^gly  promoted — doing  them  justice,  securing 
them  right,  but  at  the  same  time  holding  the  balance 
equal,  with  a  firm,  a  manly  hand — and  never,  for  any 
c<«isideTation,  abdicating  those  functions  of  a  Govem- 
ment  from  which  its  very  name  is  derived  ?  Nothing 
like  it !  What,  then,  is  my  Noble  Friend,  the  Home 
Secretary's  nde  for  governing  a  people  t  Is  it  to  do 
what  you  ought  by  them  ?  to  give  them  what  is  good 
for  them  ?  to  let  them  have  what  you  ought  to  ^ve, 
and  nothing  more  ?  Oh  no  such  thing !  but  it  is  to  let 
them  have  just  what  they  themselves  wish ;  to  do  as 
they  bid  you — as  they,  the  subjects,  bid  you,  their  go- 
vernors ;  in  a  word,  to  let  them  save  you  the  trouble 
of  governing  them,  by  leaving  them  to  govern  them- 
selves. That  is  the  rule  applied  to  a  coxmtry  which  is 
dose  by,  with  six  millions  of  men  whom  one  common 
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sentiment  binds  t(^;ether,  who  follow  one  concentrated 
and  individual  influence,  and  who  send  seventy  voters 
to  the  aid  of  the  Ministry  in  the  other  House.  The  rule 
for  dealing  with  them  is,  "  Give  them  all  thej  ask  :  if 
an  elective  council,  let  it  be  elective ;  if  a  life  council, 
be  it  for  life ; — -just  as  they  please."  But  for  Canada, 
fai  of^  thinly  peopled,  and  without  the  fraction  of  a 
member  in  either  House  to  make  its  grievances  known, 
or  give  expression  and  force  to  its  desires,  another  rule 
prevails, — "  Refuse  all  they  ask ;  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
every  complaint ;  mock  them  with  hopes  never  to  be 
realized ;  insult  them  with  rights  which,  when  they 
dare  to  use,  shall  be  rudely  torn  from  them ;  and  for 
abiding  by  the  law,  in  seeking  redress  of  their  wrongs, 
punish  them  by  the  infliction  of  a  dictator  and  a  despot- 
ism." We  have  all  seen,  or  we  have  read,  of  the  con- 
trast between  a  parent  and  a  stepmother  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  child ;  the  contrast  between  tenderness, 
self-denial,  self-devotion, — and  cruelty,  self-indulgence, 
studied  neglect.  The  one  exhausts  every  resource  of 
kindness  and  conciliation,  anticipates  all  wants,  yielfls 
to  each  wish  that  ought  to  be  granted,  studies  to  pre- 
vent offences  by  judicious  tnuning,  and  to  reclaim  from 
error  by  gentleness  alone ;  nor  ever  has  recourse  to 
punishment  until  all  means  of  prevention  fail,  and  the 
safety  of  the  cherished  object  forces  her  to  do  riolence 
to  her  feelings  rather  than  neglect  her  duty.  But  I 
have  known  conduct  the  reverse  of  all  this.  Who  in- 
deed has  not  heard  of  the  stepmother — watching  for 
the  occasion  of  quarrel ;  taking  offence  at  every  thing 
and  at  nothing ;  fostering  any  little  failing  of  temper 
in  the  child  till  it  ripen  into  disobedience,  and  furnish 
the  pretext  for  inflicting  the  wished  for  punishment  ; 
alternately  too  indulgent  Mid  too  severe ;  by  fits  and 
by  caprice  harsh  and  gentle ;  now  flinging  to  it  some 
plaything,  and  the  instant  the  child  uses  it  flying  into  a 
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fury,  and  snatching  it  away,  and  ^ving  vent  to  anger 
by  punishment  or  by  restraint ;  now  visiting  on  the 
offifpring  the  faults  of  her  own  mismanagement ;  apd 
never  for  an  instant  pursuing  a  steady,  or  a  just,  or  a 
rational  treatment.  These  things  I  have  witnessed,  as 
who  has  not  ?  But  never  have  I  known  an  example  of 
contrast  so  marked,  so  violent,  so  outrageous,  as  be- 
tween the  parental  cai%  of  Ireland  and  the  stepmother 
treatment  of  Canada. 

The  act  of  unprecedented  oppression  which  Lord 
Durham  is  commissioned  to  execute,  is,  I  find,  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  the  publication  of  the  in- 
structions under  which  he  is  to  be  sent  out ;  and  when 
I  survey  this  strange  document,  I  am  sure  I  find  it 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  tenor  of  it  or  the  produo- 
tion'of  it  is  the  most  unaccountable.  I  question  if  so 
extraordinary  a  proceeding  altogether  has  ever  yet 
been  witnessed,  as  the  publication  of  this  paper.  The 
Ministers  have  made  public  in  January  the  orders 
which  they  intend  to  have  executed  next  May.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  attending  an  extended 
Empire,  that  the  orders  issued  for  the  government  of 
its  distant  provinces  can  hardly  ever  be  executed  in 
the  same  circumstances  in  which  they  are  framed, 
because  a  considerable  time  must  needs  elapse  be- 
tween their  being  dispatched  and  enforced.  But  is 
that  a  reason  for  unnecessarily  incurring  the  unavoid- 
able difficulty,  by  sitting  down — did  mortal  man  ever 
before  dream  of  such  a  thing ! — by  sitting  down  at  the 
Colonial  Office  in  January,  and  drawing  up  the  orders 
in  all  their  detiul,  which  are  to  be  obeyed  by  the  emis- 
sary in  May  or  June — ^when  that  emissary  is  not  to 
leave  the  country  before  the  month  of  April  ?  How  can 
my  Noble  Friend  know  that  he  will  be  of  the  same 
mind  in  April,  when  Lord  Durham  is  to  set  sail  on  his 
hopefiil  mission  of  conciliatory  coercion?  The  measure 
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out  of  which  these  resolutions  have  ansen,  has  already 
been  chaoged  three  or  four  times  over  in  as  many  days^ 
if  report  speak  true.  First  the  Ministers  wavered  a 
little ;  then  they  affected  to  have  made  up  their  minds ; 
and  having  done  so,  they  no  sooner  declared  that  no- 
thbg  should  move  them  from  their  fixed  purpose,  than 
they  suddenly  departed  from  it  altogether,  and  adopted 
a  totally  different  course,  at  the  dictation  of  the  (^po- 
sition in  the  Commons.  Hesitation,  uncertiunty,  waver- 
ing, delay,  mark  the  whole  course  of  their  proceedings. 
It  extends  to  the  noble  person  who  is  to  execute  these 
projects  in  Canada.  My  Noble  Friend  is  not  to  set  out 
on  his  progress  towards  the  spot  where  disaffection  is 
abroad,  and  insurrection  has  broken  out,  until  the 
weather  is  fine.  While  every  week  is  of  incalculable 
importance,  April  is  the  time  coolly  appointed  for  his 
suling,  and  it  may  be  later.  This  extreme  deliban- 
tion  should  seem  to  indicate  no  great  apprehension  that 
the  Colony  is  in  such  a'  state  as  affi>rds  any  justification 
of  a  measure  like  the  one  propounded  for  its  coercion. 
The  noble  Earl*  has  mistajten  what  I  formerly  said  of 
my  Noble  Friend's  powers.  I  never  pronounced  it  as& 
clear  matter,  that  he  should  at  all  events  be  ordered  to 
grant  instantly  an  Elective  Council  But  I  did  main- 
tain that  unless  he  goes  armed  witli  a  power  of  this 
extent,  to  be  used  if  he  shall  see  fit,  his  going  is  a 
mockery  both  of  himself  and  of  the  Canadiuis ;  and 
that  neither  he  nor  this  country  can  reap  honour  from 
his  mis^on.  But  no  power  of  this  kind,  or  indeed  of 
any  kind,  is  to  be  given  him.  These  Instructions  are 
from  the  be^nning  to  the  end,  Inquiry,  and  nothing 
else.  They  set  out  with  stating  that  it  may  probably 
be  found  necessary  to  adopt  some  Legislative  measures 
of  a  comprehen^ve  nature,  for  effecting  a  permanent 
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settlwnent  of  the  Canadian  question — but  what  these 
measures  are  likely  to  be  there  is  ao  intimation  giTen ; 
indeed  the  pWn  implicatioQ  is,  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  discovered ;  and  the  Instructions  proceed  to  de- 
scribe how  the  information  is  to  be  procured  on  which 
they  may  be  framed.  The  Committee  or  Convention 
is  to  be  formed,  and  then  my  Noble  Friend  is  to  bring 
before  it  varioiu  sul^ects  on  which  he  is  to  ask  for 
their  opinion  and  advice.  The  first  is  the  matter  in 
i%»ute  between  the  Uj^r  and  Ijower  Provinces.  The 
next  subject  of  deliberation,  it  is  sud,  will  be  fumi^ed 
by  the  act  of  1791,  with  a  view  to  examining  how  its 
defects  may  be  corrected.  Then  follow  some  other 
heads  of  inquiry  in  their  order — ^the  mode  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  Civil  Covemment — ^the  state  of  the 
law  aflfecting  landed  property — the  establishment  of  a 
court  for  tryii^  impeachments  and  appeals.  On  all 
tiiese  several  subjects  the  new  Governor  is  to  inquire ; 
and  what  then?  To  determine — to  act — to  do  any 
thing  that  had  not  been  done  by  his  predecessors?  No 
Bueh  thing ;  but  to  report  to  the  Government  at  home, 
exactly  as  they  did  before  him.  Why,  have  they  not 
had  r^rts  enough  ?  ^id  they  not  the  Committee  of 
1828,  with  its  ample  investigation  and  voluminous 
reports?  Had  they  not  the  Committee  of  1834,  with 
such  a  production  of  papers  from  the  Colonial  OfiBce  as 
never  before  was  made  to  any  such  tribunal,  and  a  re- 
port in  proportion  full  to  overflowing?  The  labours  of 
these  two  Committees,  sending  for  all  persons,  ezamin- 
itig  all  papers,  searching  into  all  records,  were  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  slake  our  boundless  thirst  for  ' 
knowledge,  and  a  Commission  was  dispatched  to  in- 
<pure  on  the  spot.  They  hastened  thither,  and  inquir- 
^  for  years,  examined  all  sutgect^  differed  upon  them 
^  recorded  their  di^utations  in  long  arguments  and 
elaborate  protests,  remitted  the  volome  that  contuned 
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the  produce  of  their  labours  and  their  wranglings,  and 
put  their  employers  in  possession  of  a  whole  body  of 
controversy  and  of  decisions,  each  Commis^oner  gene- 
rally diflfering  from  his  colleagues  in  the  views  he 
took  of  the  argument,  and  frequently  also  from  himself, 
but  all  agreeing  in  the  conclusions  at  which  the;  ar- 
rived, by  the  course  of  reasoning  one  way,  and  decid- 
ing another.  Will  not  this  satiny  us,  insatiable  that 
we  are  ?  Can  we  hope  for  more  ai^:umentation  and 
more  discrepancy  from  one  inquiring  man  than  from 
three  ?  I  defy  any  one,  be  he  armed  with  powers  erer 
so  dictatorial — let  him  engross  in  his  owe  person  all 
the  powers  of  his  station,  and  be  his  own  Master  of 
the  Horse  into  the  bargain,  to  surpass  the  celebrated 
inquiry  and  report  of  Lord  Gosford,  and  his  learned 
and  gallant  coadjutors.  I  had  vainly  imagined  that  all 
the  inquiry  of  the  last  three  years  might  have  been 
enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest  appetite  for  delay  and 
iiuiction ;  but  I  find  I  was  deceived ;  we  are  still  to 
falter  and  pause ;  the  hour  for  action  recedes  as  we 
advance ;  and  the  mighty  measure  of  abrogating  all 
law,  and  creating  a  dictator,  ends  in  sending  out  one 
Lord  to  renew  the  inquiries  which  had  been  makiD? 
for  three  years  under  another. 

I  have  uniformly  stated  my  conviction  that  it  is  the 
duty  ofthe  Government  here  at  length  to  make  up  their 
minds  and  pursue  some  intelligible  and  consistent  course 
towards  the  Colony— above  all,  that  seiiding  Lord  Dur- 
ham thither  without  the  only  power  which  can  ever  be 
of  the  least  use  towards  attaining  the  object  we  ba'C '" 
•  view,  is  a  mere  pretence  for  new  delays.  The  alarm  ex- 
pressed at  that  power  by  the  Noble  Earl*  is  to  me  in- 
comprehensible. An  Elective  Council,  he  says,  means 
the  severance  of  the  Colony.    I  have  always  held  this 
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to  be  a  benefit  and  no  loss,  provided  it  can  be  eflected 
in  peace,  and  leave  only  feelings  of  kindness  on  either 
ade.  But  I  deny  that  the  giving  an  Elective  Council 
can  possibly  produce  such  a  consequence.  Men  commit 
a  great  and  a  palpable  mistake  when,  aiding  from  the 
analogy  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  they  transfer  to 
Canada  the  ideas  connected  with  our  Upper  House.  In 
the  Colony  there  is  no  aristocracy,  nor  any  thing  like 
an  aristocracy — consequently  the  materials  of  an  Upper 
House  are  there  wholly  wanting.  But  a  yet  more  re- 
markable difference  arises  from  the  relation  of  colonial 
dependency.  Why  is  this  House  in  which  we  sit  ne- 
cessary for  our  limited  monarchy  ?  It  is  because  the 
Crown  would,  without  its  interposition,  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  People,  represented  in  the  Commons. 
The  Monarch  has  no  revenues  but  what  he  derives 
from  the  votes  of  that  Lower  House ;  it  then,  he  were 
to  exercise  his  veto  upon  bills,  all  supplies  would  be 
stopt ;  and  the  Monarchy  cOuld  not  survive  the  shock 
were  it  often  repeated;  were  not  its  violence  mitigated 
by  this  Upper  House  being  interposed  between  the  other 
two  branches;  This  House,  by  the  influence  which  the 
Crown  has  in  it,  by  its  natural  leaning  towards  the 
Court,  and  by  its  aversion  to  the  extremes  of  popular 
opinion,  relieves  the  Sovereign  from  the  perilous  office 
of  refusing  the  measures  sometimes  pressed  upon  both 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  But  the  state  of 
things  in  a  colony  is  essentially  different.  There  the 
Executive  Government  is  not  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  supplies  voted  by  the  Commons — there  the 
Commons  have  no  more  absolute  power  over  the  rest 
of  the  Government  than  they  would  have  here,  if  Ha^ 
Dover,  or  some  other  dependency  of  the  Crown,  yielded 
a  revenue  of  twenty  millions  a-year,  which  could  defray 
such  expenses  as  the  Parliament  might  refuse  to  autho- 
rize.    Consequently  in  the  Colony,  the  Governor  has 
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no  diflicultj  in  rejecting  bills,  and  exposes  the  constitii- 
tioD  to  no  shock  by  the  exercise  of  his  veto.  He  wants 
DO  Upper  House  to  do  for  him  what  he  can  safely  do 
himself  and  to  deaden  Uie  concussion  occasioned  by  a 
collision  between  him  and  the  Conunons.  Were  the 
Colonial  Council  then  elective,  there  would  none  of 
the  efiecti  ensue  which  must  follow  from  making  this 
House  a  representative  of  the  people  like  the  other. 
Were  we  chosen  and  sent  here  by  the  same  body  that 
elects  the  Commons,  any  one  must  see  that  the  only 
consequence  would  be,  our  having  a  House  of  Commoiw 
divided  into  two  sections  instead  of  one,  sitting  in  two 
rooms,  and  passing  bills  through  nine  or  t«n  stages  in- 
stead of  four  or  five :  the  Government  would  be  wholly 
changed,  and  a  pure  Democracy  substituted  in  its  stead. 
In  the  Colony,  the  reform  of  the  Council  or  its  total 
abolition  would  not  alter  one  jot  the  nature  of  the  Go- 
vermdent,  or  impede  its  working  for  an  hour.  The 
Commons  might  refuse  supplies  because  the  Governor 
rejected  bills — each  party  would  for  awhile  stand  out 
against  the  other ;  in  the  end  a  middle  course  would 
be  resorted  to,  each  party  giving  up  a  little  and  gaining 
the  rest ;  and  the  supplies  of  the  mother  country,  ad- 
ministered by  her  Parliament,  would  be  forthcoming 
whenever  the  sense  of  the  Government  and  people  ^ 
England  went  along  with  the  Colonial  executive,  to 
overcome  any  very  unreasonable  and  pertinacHous  re- 
sistance of  the  House  respecting  the  Colonial  people. 
Unable  then  to  discover  the  least  dai^jer  from  the 
change  so  much  desired  by  all  the  Canadians,  I  deeply 
lament  the  short-sighted  and  inefficient  policy  of  send- 
ing out  a  new  emissary  without  the  power  of  granting 
it,  or  even  ef  entertaining  the  question ;  and  I  remain 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  whether  we  r^;ard  his  ovm 
credit  and  honour,  or  the  interest  of  the  countiy 
and  the  coltwy,  he  had  far  better  not  go  there  at  all, 
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than  proceed  with  mutilated  powers  upon  a  hopeless 
errand. 

The  Colonial  experience,  my  Lords,  of  the  Spanish 
Monarcfaj,  fertile  as  it  is  in  lessons  of  wisdom  upon  all 
subjects,  is  singularly  so  upon  a  question  of  this  kind. 
There  once  broke  out,  as  you  are  aware,  a  revolt  so 
tbimidable,  and  so  extensive,  involying  the  whole  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  settlements  of  Spain,  that  it  is 
still  known  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries  as  the 
Great  Rebellion.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Pizarros  in  Peru,  compared  with  which,  Were  the 
war  in  Canada  to  rage  with  tenfold  fury,  it  would  be 
a  mere  nothing  for  danger  and  difficulty.  The  events 
of  that  &mous  passage  have  been  recorded  by  the  il- 
lustrious Historian,  my  revered  kinsman,  in  that  spirit 
of  deep  reflection  for  which  he  was  renowned,  and  with 
a  chann  of  style  hardly  exceeded  by  his  celebrated 
narrative  of  Columbus's  voyage,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
read  with  a  diy  eye.  The  rebels  bad  been  eminently 
successBil  on  all  points ;  the  revolt  had  raged  for  above 
a  jear,  and  had  wrapt  all  Peru  in  the  flames  of  civil 
war.  At  the  head  of  his  hardy  and  adventurous  vete- 
rans, Pizarro  had  met  tiie  Spanish  troops,  fmd  over- 
thrown them  in  many  pitched  battles.  The  Viceroy 
had  himself  been  defeated,  taken,  and  put  to  death ; 
the  seat  of  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  and  a  combined  system  of  revolt  had  been  uni-  ~ 
versally  established,  to  the  extinction  of  all  lawful  au-^ 
thority.  In  such  an  extremity,  the  Emperor  Charles, 
a  prince  of  vast  experience,  of  practised  wisdom  in  the 
councils  both  of  peace  and  war  ;  a  ruler,  whose  vigour 
never  suffered  him  to  falter, — saw  that  there  remained 
but  one  course  to  pursue.  He  resolved  to  send  out  a 
person  with  ample  powers  of  negotiation  and  of  com- 
mand ;  and  his  choice  fell  upon  Pedro  de  la  Gasca, 
who  had,  though  in  no  hi^er  station  than  Councillor 
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of  the  Inquisition,  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability 
asd  success  in  several  delicate  negotiations.  He  was 
recommended  to  the  office  by  an  enlarged  capacity 
hardly  to  be  surpassed, — an  insinuating  address, — man- 
ners singularly  courteous  to  all, — a  temper  the  most 
conciliatorj  and  bland,-  above  all,  a  rare  disinterested- 
ness and  self-denial  in  whatever  concerned  himself,  and 
a  singular  devotion  to  his  public  duties.  Of  this  he 
early  gave  an  unequivocal  indication,  in  peremptorily 
reiusing  the  offer  of  higher  rank  in  the  Church,  which 
the  Kmp6ror  pressed  upon  him  with  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing his  weight  and  influence  in  the  arduous  service 
entrusted  to  his  hands ;  "  But,"  says  the  historian, "  while 
he  discovered  such  disinterested  moderation  in  all  that 
related  personally  to  himseli^  he  demanded  his  official 
powers  in  a  very  different  tone.  He  insisted,  as  he  was 
to  be  employed  in  a  country  so  remote  from  the  seat 
of  Government,  where  he  could  not  have  recourse  to 
his  Sovereign  for  new  instructions  on  any  emergency, 
taid  as  the  whole  success  of  his  negociations  must  de^ 
pend  upon  the  confidence  which  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent  of  his  power, 
that  he  ought  to  be  invested  with  unlimited  authority ; 
that  his  jurisdiction  must  reach  to  all  persons,  and  to 
all  causes ;  that  he  must  be  empowered  to  pardon,  to 
punish,  or  to  reward,  as  circumstances  might  require  ; 
tbat  in  case  of  resistance  from  the  malcontents,  he 
might  be  authorized  to  reduce  them  fay  force  of  arms, 
to  levy  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  to  call  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Grovemments  of  all  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  America."  Powers  like  these  seemed  to  the 
men  of  mere  precedent  in  the  Colonial  office  of  Madrid, 
impossible  to  be  granted  to  any  subject, — they  were  the 
in^ienable  attributes  of  the  pren^tive,  according  to 
these  official  authorities — "  But  the  Emperor's  views," 
•ays  the  historiwi  "  were  more  enlarged.     As  from  the 
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nature  of  his  employment,  Gasca  must  be  entrusted 
with  discretionary  power  in  some  points,  and  all  his 
efforts  might  prove  ineffectual,  if  he  was  circumscribed 
in  any  one  particular,  (as,  for  example,  the  granting  of 
an  Elective  Council)  Charles  scrupled  not  to  invest  him 
with  authority  to  the  full  extent  of  his  demand.  Highly 
satisfied  (he  adds)  with  this  fresh  proof  of  his  master's 
confidence,  Gasca  hastened,  (much  cheeriru)  attended  the 
mention  of  this  word) — he  hastened  his  departure,  and 
without  either  money  or  troops,  set  out  to  quell  a  for- 
midable rebellion."  The  result  is  well  known,  and  it 
was  conformable  to  the  vigour  and  the  wisdom  that 
presided  over  these  preparations.  Gasca  arrived  in 
Peru  without  any  suite,  or  any  pomp  whatever ;  he  put 
in  action  the  resources  of  his  genius  for  negociation ; 
dividii^  his  adversaries  by  the  justice  of  his  proceed- 
ings, winning  over  many  of  all  p'arties  by  the  enga^ng 
suavity  and  mingled  dignity  of  his  manners,  never 
making  any  sacrifice  to  temper  or  to  selfishness,  of  his 
arduous  and  important  duty,  but  gaining  every  where 
friends  to  his  mission,  while  he  hardly  left  an  enemy 
to  his  person.  His  bold  and  uncourtly  antagonist  per- 
ceived that  he  was  undone,  if  further  time  were  given 
for  the  practice  of  diplomatic  arts,  alike  strange  to  his 
nature  and  his  habits.  He  rushed  to  the  field,  his  pro- 
per element,  and  to  those  anus  which  were  the  only 
arts  he  knew.  To  his  dismay  he  found  that  he  had  to 
cope  with  one  whose  universal  genius  for  afiairs  fitted 
him  for  following  up  in  action  the  councils  of  his  provi- 
dent sagacity.  Gasca  suddenly  disclosed  the  result  of 
the  preparations  which  he  had  been  making,  while  oc- 
cupied in  negotiating  with  the  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
and  reclaiming  the  victims  of  their  artifices.  He 
equipped  a  fleet,  met  the  cruizers  of  Pizarro,  and  cap- 
ivxe^A  them  every  where..  He  took  the  field  against 
Uie  veteran  conquerors  of  the  New  World;  he  met 
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their  chief,  overthrew  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  made 
him  prisoner,  put  him  to  death  with  his  principal  ac- 
complices, restored  peace  and  order  to  the  whole  pro- 
vince, and  gave  back  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  rather 
than  kept  in  it,  the  brightest  of  its  jewela  To  com- 
plete the  glory  of  this  great  man,  already  so  brilliant 
both  in  council  and  in  arms,  there  wanted  hut  one 
crowning  passage,  which  should  bestow  upon  him  a 
yet  higher  iame,  by  shewing  the  -genius  that  inspired 
his  conduct,  eclipsed  by  the  virtue  that  governed  it. 
Nor  was  this  proof  wanting.  Master,  by  the  fortune 
of  the  war,  and  by  hie  unlimited  powers,  of  the  whole 
forfeitures  of  the  rebetlioo,  he  distributed  a  far  greater 
mass  of  wealth,  in  money,  and  mines,  and  land,  and 
palaces,  than  was  ever  by  any  absolute  potentate  be- 
stowed upon  his  followers  or  his  &vourites ;  and  re- 
serving not  the  fraction  of  a  farthing  for  himself  or 
his  connexions,  he  retired  to  Europe,  and  rendered  up 
his  trust,  leaving  to  his  grateful  Sovereign  the  payment 
of  the  few  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  which 
his  poverty  disabled  him  from  discharging.  His  recep- 
tion by  bis  country  and  his  prince  was  all  that  might 
be  expected  from  public  gratitude  for  unparalleled  ser- 
vices, and  from  unbounded  admiration  of  the  highest 
and  most  various  capacity.  But  he  retired  into  the 
privacy  of  his  former  life,  and  passed,  (says  Robertson) 
*'  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  tranquillity  of  seclu- 
sion, respected  by  his  country,  honoured  by  his  Sove- 
reign, and  beloved  by  all," 

Having,  my  Lords,  called  your  attention  to  the  les- 
sons which  this  memorable  passage  of  Colonial  history 
presents  to  the  Government,  as  peculiarly. applicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  existing  crisis,  I  will  not 
any  longer  stop  to  dwell  upon  a  picture,  which,  I  fear, 
oSers  to  the  eye  only  sad  contrasts  in  all  its  materiaJ 
features  between  tbc  capacity  and  the  vigour  of  former 
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and  of  preseot  times.  And  here,  too,  I  witlinglj  retire 
from  the  oontemplatioQ  of  the  whole  subject~paiDi\il 
to  view  iu  every  respect — ^lamentable  in  some  of  its 
parts — disgraceful  in  others.  My  closing  words,  my 
parting  advice  are,  to  retrace  your  steps,  and  do  jus- 
tice. Let  the  Government  make  the  restoration  of 
kindly  feeling  the  main  object  of  all  their  endeavours. 
To  compass  this  let  them  go  all  lengths,  and  out  of 
their  way,  in  negotiating  with  the  disaffected,  and  in 
ruling  the  Province.  Let  them  largely  mingle  mercy 
in  the  administration  of  its  afi^irs.  Above  alt,  never 
let  them  listen  to  those  who  would  persuade  them,  like 
the  Noble  Elarl,*  that  what  might  have  been  rightly 
granted  at  one  time  it  is  dishonourable  to  give  now 
that  the  supplicant  has  flown  to  arms,  and  become  a 
rebel.  K  those  concessions  were  vFrong  before,  so  are 
they  wrong  still,  and  I  call  upon  you  firmly  to  refuse 
them, — but  if  it  ever  would  have  been  just  and  politic 
to  yield  them,  be  you  well  assured  that  nothing  has 
.  happened  to  make  it  less  wise,  and  less  right  now,  and 
the  &me  of  Engkmd  never  will  be  tarnished  by  doing 
her  duty.  Make  that  your  rule  and-  your  guide,  and 
you  may  laugh  to  scorn  the  empty  babblers  who  would 
upbr^d  you  with  the  weakness  of  yielding  to  armed 
petitioners ;  you  will  show  them  that  the  concession  is 
not  made  to  the  force  of  arms,  but  to  the  irresistible 
power  of  justice  and  of  right.  I  devoutly  pray  that 
the  end  of  all  may  be  contentment  and  peace — that 
contentment  and  that  peace  without  which  outstretched 
empire  is  but  extended  weakness — which,  if  you  shall 
not  restore,  all  your  victories  in  the  council,  in  the 
legislature^  in  the  field,  will  be  won  in  vain — which,  if 
you  do  restore,  you  may  defy  the  world  in  arms,  and 
despise  its  slanders  as  well  as  its  threats. 

*  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
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Lord  Melbourne  having  expressed  his  satisfaction  I 
with  the  prudent  advice  offered  by  Lord  Brougham, 
and  in  the  soundness  and  wisdom  of  which  he  entirely 
concurred — proceeded  to  complain  of  the  acerbity 
which  characterised  other  parts  of  his  speech ; — said 
he  had  long  perceived — had  been  aware  three  years 
ago  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  come  to  this — ^that  he 
felt  thankful  for  his  support  in  1835,  for  his  abstin- 
ence in  1836,  and  for  his  qualified  opposition  and  par- 
tial support  in  1837;  adding  that  he  felt  no  irritation 
in  consequence  of  the  different  and  more  harsh  course 
he  now  pursued, — and  which  no  doubt  arose  from  no 
persona!  considerations,  but  solely  from  public  spirit, 
and  irom  feelings  of  a  patriotic  kind.* 

Lord  Brougham. — I  purposely  abstain  on  this  oc- 
casion from  going  farther  into  the  personal  remarks  of 
the  Noble  Viscount,  because  I  will  not  thus  interrupt 
the  discussion  of  a  great  public  question.  But  when 
he  compares  and  contrasts  my  conduct  towards  the 
Government  this  session  with  that  which  I  formerly 
held,  he  utterly  and  notoriously  forgets  the  whole  of 
the  facts.  Has  he  forgotten,  can  he  have  forgotten, 
that  last  May  I  both  urged  the  same  charges  and  re- 
corded thera  on  your  Journals  ?  I 'even  pursued  the 
self-same  course  of  argument  which  lias,  I  observe, 
to-night  given  him  so  great  offence.  He  speaks  of 
"acerbity."  A  person  supposed  to  have  used  bitter 
remarks  is  perhaps  not  a  judge  of  the  comparative 
"  acerbity"  of  his  different  observations — nor  is  that 
person,  possibly,  against  whom  they  have  been  em- 


■  Lord  Melbourne,  in  referring  lo  the  proceedingi  of  Gfl«ca  and  the  Peruvian 
reb(:llioii,  deiigiuled  Dr.  Roberuon  as  t  florid,  livelji.  and  ranciful  hislorian ;  m 
deni^ription.  perhaps,  u  noturiously  iiispplicable  in  it  in  truly  onginul,  of  that 
great  writer,  the  cliuteiieat  ofwlioie  ityle  is  equnl  10  the  admiCMd  accuracy 

and  impartiality  of  bis  narmlirf. 
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plojfed.  But  I  venture  to  aay,  that  of  all  I  said  this 
night,  the  portion  which  he  felt  the  most  bitter,  and 
to  which,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  he  made  not  the 
least  allusion,  was  in;  comparison  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards unrepresented  Canada  and  well-represented  Ire- 
land. Well, — last  May  1  drew  the  very  same  com- 
parison, and  nearly  in  the  same  terms—made  the  same 
quotations  from  the  Ministerial  speeches  in  the  Com- 
mons— and  recorded  the  substance  of  the  comparison 
in  my  protest.  My  Lords,  I  indignantly  and  peremp- 
torily deny  that  the  motive  or  principle  of  my  conduct 
is  changed.  But  I  know  that  the  changed  conduct  of 
others  has  compelled  me  to  oppose  them,  in  order  that 
I  may  not  change  my  own  principles.  Do  the  Minis- 
ters desire  to  know  what  will  restore  me  to  their  sup- 
port, and  make  me  once  more  fight  zealously  in  their 
ranks,  as  I  once  fought  with  them  against  the  majority 
of  your  Lordships  ?  I  will  tell  them  at  once !  Let 
them  retract  their  declaration  against  lleform,  de- 
livered the  first  night  of  this  session,  and  their  second 
declaration — by  which  (to  use  the  Noble  Viscount's 
phrase)  they  ej^acerbaied  the  first ;  or  let  them*  without 
any  retraction,  only  bring  forward  liberal  and  consti- 
tutional measures — they  will  have  no  more  zealous  ■ 
supporter  than  myself  But,  in  the  meantime,  1  now 
hurl  my  defiance  at  his  head — I  repeat  it — I  hurt  at 
his  head  this  defiance — I  defy  him  to  point  out  any, 
the  slightest,  indication  of  any  one  part  of  my  public 
conduct  having,even  for  one  instant,  been  affected,  in 
any  manner  of  way,  by  feelings  of  a  private  and  per- 
sonal nature,  or  been  regulated  by  any  one  considera- 
tion, except  the  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  my  own  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  interests  of  the  country  ! 
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SPEECH. 


Wu£N  I  reflect  on  the  poeitioD  which  J  have  occu- 
pied in  this  House  during  all  the  previous  stages  of  this 
measure  and  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  it  in 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  compare  it  with  the 
altered  position  in  which  I  stand  this  day.  I  observe  a 
contrast  between  the  two  which  is  at  once  very  remark- 
able in  itself  and,  to  me,  pleasing  and  encouraging  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  I  can  no  longer  be  said  to  stand 
here  alone  in  denouncing  this  measure.  I  can  no  loiter 
complain  of  being  left  unsupported  in  my  opposition  to 
its  tyranny  and  injustice.  I  am  no  longer  fated,  alon^ 
to  have  levelled  at  me,  sometimes  the  lighter  missiles 
of  sarcasm  uid  taunt,  and  sometimes  the  heavier  artil- 
lery of  statement,  seldom,  if  ever,  approximating  to  the 
shsfw  or  even  semblance  of  argument.  I  no  longer  am 
to  have  all  those  launched  at  my  sjigle  and  unsupported 
head ;  for  I  now  eiyoy  the  gratification  oi  koowing  that 
I  have  lived  to  see  truth  make  its  way,  and  to  find  my- 
self siq^rted  by  BCMne  of  the  most  respect^le  Membrav 
of  your  Lordships'  House  in  what  I  should  formerly 
have  reckoned  in  this  place,  as  it  almost  always  was 
out  of  doors  and  in  the  other  House  of  Fariiament,  the 
niort  hopeless  pert  of  my  wh^  •nev».  And  if  to  be 
VOL.  IV.  n 
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supported  at  all, — if  to  be  supported  in  denouncing  in> 
justice,  in  defending  the  law,  and  in  standing  up  for  the 
Constitution  of  England  be  gratefiil  to  me  to-night, — 
and  the  more  grateful  it  is,  because  quite  new, — how  is 
that  satisfaction  heightened  when  I  find  that,  beside 
the  respectability  of  those  supporters  in  point  of  talents, 
experience,  and  character,  who  have  lamented,  as  the 
one  did,  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  nature  of 
the  measure ;  and  who  actually,  as  the.  other  did,  an-  j 
nouDced  a  determination  to  vote  against  it  for  its  injus- 
tice,— those  two  Peers  have  both  descended  from  and  | 
bear  the  honoured  names  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  ; 
the  law, — two  of  the  strongest  props  of  justice  who  I 
ever  adorned  this  country,  leaving  to  their  descendants  , 
a  prouder  inheritance  than  the  titles  which  they  won 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  in  their  own  inex- 
haustible love  for  the  liberties  of  their  country,  their 
&st  adherence  to  its  laws,  and  their  abhorrence  of  in- 
justice and  oppression.  I  may  well  feel  pleased  with 
this  change  in  my  position.  I  shall  now  no  longer  be 
deaounced  by  sneers,  as  the  partisan  of  rebels,  nor,  by 
implication,  as  the  encouiager  of  rebellion ;  no  longer 
be  charged  as  taking  part  with  revolt,  nor  be  deagnat-  | 
ed,  by  plain  implication,  as  something  like  Cataline,  for  i 
that  I  had  rushed  out  of  this  House,  as  the  senator  o( 
ancient  Rome  rushed  from  the  senate,  after  he  had  de- 
livered himself  of  a  long,  and  apparently,  by  its  effects, 
an  irritating  and  successful  speech  gainst  the  great 
orator  of  those  times, — the  Lord  Glenelg  of  that  day. 
Thus  encouraged  and  protected,  I  may  well  persevere 
in  denouncing  the  gross  injustice  of  this  measure, — ^ 
measure  outra^i^  every  principle  of  equity, — confound- 
ing the  innocent  with  the  guilty, — ^making  no  distino- 
lion  between  the  wrong-doer  and  those  who  have  aided 
in  repelling  him, — subjecting  the  whole  province  to  the 
loss  of  its  liberties,  because  a  few  parishes  in  a  sing'^ 
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county  have  attempted  an  unsuccessful  rebellion; — 
thus  punishing  as  well  those  who,  instead  of  revolting, 
atone  enabled  the  GoTemmeot  to  put  that  revolt  down, 
and  without  whose  aid  they  never  would  have  succeed- 
ed in  putting  it  down, — ^punishing  them  with  the  same 
loss  of  their  liberties,  which  it  is  said  the  Leg^Iature 
has  a  right,  in  what  is  called  the  exercise  of  a  jitst  se- 
verity, to  inflict  on  the  rebels  themselves. 

But,  my  Lords,  we  are  now  told  that  the  delay  ob- 
servable throughout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
which  began  in  March  1837,  which  continued  in  April, 
which  ended  in  May, — a  delay  still  perceivable  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  which  may  further  be  traced  through 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  year, — we  are  now 
told  that  this  indecision  and  delay  were  not  accidental, 
as  some  have  presumed  to  imagine  ;  that  they  were  not 
unintentional,  as  others  might  suppose ;  that  they  arose 
aot  from  any  defect  in  vigour  and  natural  activity,  as  a 
third  class  of  reasoners  might  fancy ;  that  they  were 
not  attributable,  as  the  noble  Earl  opposite  charitably 
surmised  the  other  night,  to  an  inveterate  infirmity  of 
purpose — an  incurable  habit  of  wavering  and  inaction 
— no  such  thing.  It  is  all  design,  says  the  noble  Mar- 
quess ;*  it  is  all  virtue,  it  is  all  system,  it  is  all  the  con- 
sequence of  that  natural  hut  invincible  repugnance 
which  my  Noble  Friendf  has  felt,  to  enter  upon  any 
course  which  could  be  thought  to  savour  of  strong  ' 
measures — of  unconstitutional  measures— of  rash  mea- 
sures— of  measures  severe  towards  the  colony ;  it  is  all 
because  of  his  reluctance  to  encroach  on  the  people's 
privileges — ^to  suspend  their  constitutional  rights.  It 
may  be  so;  there  is  nothing  wonderfiil  now-arJays. 
The  longer  one  lives  the  less  one  wonders.  It  is  just 
on  Qie  verge  of  possibility,  that  those  who  impeach  and 

'  Hirqueu  at  Lmsdowna.  +  Lord  Oletielg. 
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those  who  defead  this  vile  measure — 'friend  and  foe, 
combataDt,  bystjaoder,  and  look»>on — ^have  all  been 
deoeived  and  all  mistakeo  the  iotentioos  with  whicb 
her  M^esty's  Hinisters  have  propouoded  it.  Instead 
of  a  fault,  the  Bill  may  be  a  perfection ;  instead  of  an 
arbitrary  and  oppressive,  it  may  be  a  mild,  wise,  and 
just  policy,  which  dictates  the  present  conduct  of  the 
administration.  Is  it  so  ?  It  would  be  odd  if  it  were 
true.  Certainly  nobody  could  have  suspected  it ;  and 
if  my  Noble  Friend  the  President  of  the  Council  had 
not  ^ven  the  sanction  of  bis  grave  and  weighty  autho> 
rity  to  such  a  view  of  the  matter,  I  should  have  been 
disposed  to  say — I  will  not  use  a  harsh  expression — 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any  person  of  com- 
mon sense  to  believe  it,  or  of  decorous  character  to 
speak  it,  or  of  ordinary  powers  of  &ce,  to  hear  it  pro- 
posed and  k^ep  his  countenance.  But  if  such  reluctance 
is  diewn  by  these  constitutional  men  to  adopt  harsh 
proceedings,  ought  they  not  to  have  been  reluctant  to 
pass  the  resolutions  of  last  year  ?  That  was  the  time 
for  being  reluotant ;  but  there  was  no  hesitation  then ; 
they  lamhiced  tbem  on  the  6th  of  March ;  and  having 
once  plunged,  they  were  committed  for  ever.  The 
tijne,  it  appears,  for  reluctance  and  delay  was  after  all 
the  misf^ef  had  been  done.  What  is  the  &ct  ?  It  is 
precisely  three  weeks  back  that  they  ^plied  themselves 
vigorously  to  enforce  the  laws  and  to  maiatEun  justice ; 
so  tjjati  from  the  argument  of  my  Noble  Friend,  it 
would  ai^xBor  they  were  excessively  harsh  and  violeat, 
when  they  ought  to  have  deliberated ;  and  they  were 
excesfdyely  slow,  very  reluctant,  and  most  unikcided, 
whep  they  ought  to  have  adopted  a  course,  bold,  vigo- 
rous, and  decided.  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  tho 
whole  proceeding  will  be  continued  in  the  same  style 
in  which  it  commenced.  If  it  were  reluctance  that  was 
shewn  in  the  be^ning,  your  Lordships  may  depend 
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ipon  it  that  you  will  find  the  same  reluctance  continued 
to  the  end.  The  disinclination  which  has  been  felt  to 
bring  in  the  present  measure  will  shew  itself  in  sending 
over  so  many  thousand  bayonets  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. And  truly,  I  now  begin  to  understand  why  that 
which  I  before  complained  of  has  taken  place.  I  asked, 
three  weeks  ago,  how  it  happened,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
send  out  a  dictator  to  destroy  the  constitution  of  Lower 
Canada,  because  some  few  parishes  in  it  have  been 
guilty  of  irregular  proceedings,  that,  instead  of  going 
over  immediately,  the  noble  emissary  delays  so  long  in 
faring  forth  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  waiting,  it 
is  said,  for  fine  weather,  as  if  rebellion  looked  to  the 
almanack— as  if  state  affairs  depended  on  the  barome- 
ter— as  if  the  assembling  of  parish  committees,  district 
committees,  and  central  committees  were  governed  by 
certain  times  and  seasons  of  the  year,  as  in  ancient 
days,  when  there  was  a  regular  suspension  of  arms  on 
the  approadi  of  frost,  and  the  campwgn  was  not  re- 
newed till  the  second  or  third  swallow  came  hovering 
around  the  camp.  That  observance,  even  in  war,  hav- 
ing been  long  since  dispensed  with,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  why,  in  these  critical  and  pressing  negotiations, 
it  should  he  thought  necessary  to  go  by  the  weather 
guage.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  my  Noble 
Friend  the  noble  Eati*  was  not  to  reach  the  seat  of  his 
government  tilt  the  month  of  May  or  June.  The  light 
has  now  shone  in  upon  me  ;  I  bc^n  to  comprehend  it 
all.  For  surely,  if  her  Majesty's  Ministers  feel  a  strong 
repugnance  to  this  measure, — if  they  are  afflicted  with 
constitutional  qualms  on  the  occasion  of  its  passing, — 
how  nanch  stronger  mnst  be  the  repugnance,  how  much 
more  powerful  the  qualms  of  my  Noble  Friend,  a  great 
pn^essor  of  &ee  opinions,  one  whose  language  has  al- 

*  Earl  of  Durban). 
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wajs  been  so  much  more  decided  than  theirs  m  support 
of  popular  lights  and  privil^es,  and  who  is  to  ei^orce 
the  tyranny  that  we  001;  l^slate  ?  It  is  as  plain  as 
path  to  parish  church  that  the  reluctance  in  him  who 
is  to  execute  is  much  greater  than  in  those  who  framed 
the  Bill.  He  cannot  be  persuaded  to  go  till  he  has  tar- 
ried so  long  as  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Canada  of  his 
extreme  repugnance  to  the  mission ;  so  that  when  he 
arrives  there  he  wiU  have  made  it  manifest  to  all  man- 
kind in  the  province,  that  his  consent  has  been  wrung 
from  him  like  gouts  of  blood  to  administer  an  uncoQ- 
stitutional  measure,  and  go  out  for  a  harsh  and  tyran- 
nical purpose.  Nay,  I  should  little  marvel  were  his 
qualms  to  get  the  better  of  him,  and  keep  him  at  home 
ijtogether.  To  return,  however,  to  the  real  matter 
under  the  consideratioo  of  your  Lordships. 

My  Noble  Friend,*  who  has  been  listened  to,  as  he 
always  is,  in  proportion  as  he  deserves  to  he  on  all  sub- 
jects, but  on  no  matter  more  than  this, — ^my  Noble 
Friend  difiers  from  the  noble  Baron  sitting  near  him, 
in  his  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  taken 
with  a  view  to  the  conmion  object  of  settling  these  im- 
portant matters  of  difference  and  restoring  peace  in 
Canada.  My  Noble  Friend  says,  that  the  settlement 
cannot  be  effected  in  this  country,  but  must  be  accom- 
plished in  the  colony.  Does  not  my  Noble  Friend  per- 
ceive, that  though  his  opinion  may  be  sound  in  itself 
it  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  an  ailment  in  defence  of 
the  present  Bill  ?  My  Noble  Friend  is  supposing,  if  he 
does  mean  to  use  that  aigument  in  defence  of  the  mea- 
sure, that  the  present  Bill  gives  the  noble  Earl  the  full 
power  of  supplying,  on  the  spot,  the  measures  that 
may  be  found  necessary  to  an  arrangement.  No- 
thing can  be  more  wide  of  the  fact.    It  not  only  gives 

*  L«rd  Athbarton. 
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him  DO  such  power,  but  it  is  not  directed  to  that 
point  of  the  compass.  It  is,  indeed,  directed  to  the 
diametrically  opposite  point,  to  the  point  of  inqmry. 
Judging  from  what  we  have  seen,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  measure  will  be,  not 
settlement,  but  inquiry  and  delay.  Instead  of  send- 
iag  out  Lord  Durham  to  settle  the  question,  the 
measure  and  his  mission  will  leave  it  more  unsettled 
than  ever.  The  Act,  not  satisfied  with  leaving  out  fid! 
powers,  positively  ties  up  bis  hands.  Whatever  new 
powers  he  may  possess,  will  be  not  only  not  authorised 
by  the  Act,  but  contrary  to  the  Act,  and  such  as  he  can- 
not receive  legally  from  any  quarter,  nor  execute  with- 
out a  breach  of  the  law.  His  iustnictioos  are,  "  Inquire, 
inquire,  inquire ;  report,  report,  report."  It  is  one 
thing,  therefore,  to  ask  me  to  agree  with  my  Noble 
Friend,  who  wants  an  emissary  with  full  powers  to  set- 
tle the  dilute  on  the  spot,— ^or  he  says,  the  dispute 
should  be  settled  on  the  spot,  not  here ; — and  quite 
another  thing  to  call  upon  me  to  approve  of  this  Bill, 
which  gives  no  such  powers,  which  ties  up  the  hands 
of  the  agent,  and  which  renders  it  totally  impracticable 
for  him,  unless  he  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
the  orders  of  his  employers,  to  settle  any  one  of  the 
questions,  or  smooth  in  any  manner  of  way  the  thorny 
difficulties  which  beset  his  path.  It  is  the  mere  ineffi- 
ciency of  this  plan,  the  utter  discrepancy  which  exists 
between  the  powers  of  the  Bill  and  the  object  to  be  ac- 
complished, of  which  I  complained,  when  I  last  entered 
upon  this  panful,  tiresome,  and  all  but  hopeless  dis- 
cussion. In  order  to  make  an  end  of  the  dispute,  even 
on  the  principle  of  my  Noble  Friend  opposite, — in  order 
to  have  the  bare  possibility  of  getting  the  question  set- 
tled amicably  and  satis&ctorily  to  both  sides  of  the 
water, — it  is  necessary  we  should  send  a  governor  or 
n^otiator  with  full  powers,  not  only  to  treat,  but  to 
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grant  as  well  as  treat.  But  here  you  are  hardly  giving 
even  power  to  treat ;  you  have  told  Lord  Durham  to 
inquire ;  and,  also,  comparing  the  speech  of  my  Noble 
Friend  the  Colonial  Secretary  with  the  Bill  itself,  you 
have  disclosed  what  your  notions  are  as  to  the  speedi- 
ness  with  which  (the  prescribed  course  being  pursued) 
a  settlement  may  be  arrived  at.  How  long  does  the 
Bill  say  Lord  Durham  is  to  be  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  inquiry  ?  Two  years.  Two  years,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  framers  of  this  measure,  are  the 
period  during  which  inquiry  shall  last ;  and  until  the 
end  of  those  two  years,  the  Legislature  of  the  mother 
country,  which  can  alone  adjust  the  question,  is  to  be 
understood  as  not  being  in  a  state,  as  not  having  the 
capacity  to  settle  it. 

Lord  Glenelg.  Two  years  are  the  nuurimum. 

Lord  Brouohah.  My  Noble  Friend  says  two  years 
are  the  tmuimutn ;  but  when  I  recollect  the  constitu- 
tional repugnance  of  the  Noble  Lord  to  ail  har^  pro- 
ceeding,  as  displayed  through  these  debates,  and  his  ha- 
bitual di^Ktsitiou  always  to  do  thii^  on  the  latest  pos- 
nble  day, — his  rule  being,  never  to  do  anything  to-day 
which  can  be  put  off  till  to-morrow, — I  cannot  bat  think 
that  the  maximum  and  minimnm  are  likely  in  his  case 
to  be  cmncident  quantities. 

But,  ^ain,  I  ask,  in  common  justice  and  consdsteocy, 
why  should  we  puuish  a  whole  pet^le  for  the  offoices 
or  errors  of  a  few  ?  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Eix- 
ecutive  Council  contemplate  no  such  measure  as  this : 
that  is  demonstrable  by  the  quotation  which  has  been 
read  by  the  noble  Baron.  Is  the  Bill,  then,  likely  to 
work  the  purposes  of  conciliation  ?  That  question  is 
answered  already.  Whatever  information  Goveniment 
may  wish  to  have — whaterer  further  knowledge  they 
nay  desire  to  obt^  by  the  intervention  of  Lewd  Dor- 
ham,  for  two  years  or  two  months,  on  this  head, — no 
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further  inquiry,  no  further  knowledge  is  necessar^r  upon 
this  point.  Unhappily,  we  know  by  anticipation  the 
fruits  this  Bill  will  produce,  by  the  fruits  of  the  Resolu- 
tions of  last  May.  If  the  resolutions  taking  the  power 
of  the  purse,  seizing  the  strong  chest,  and  spoliating  the 
money  of  the  Canadians,  because  they,  exercising  the 
rig^t  we  gave  them,  refused  to  ^ve  it  up  voluntarily 
themselves — if  they  produced  first  discontent,  then  dis- 
affection, then  revolt,  and  then  actual  rebellion,  (and 
wlio  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  all  these 
things  have  been  the  consequences  of  those  resolutions  ? 
— can  it  be  believed  that  this  Bill — (and  the  resolutions 
are  mere  water  compared  with  the  drug  which  you  are 
DOW  commending  to  the  same  lips)— -can  it  be  expected 
but  that  this  Bill,  which  carries  the  principle  of  the  re- 
«(riution6  a  thousand  times  further — which  sends  out  a 
dictator,  with  a  commission  to  rule  over  the  inha- 
bitants, without  a  single  representative,  without  check 
or  coDtroul  in  the  body  of  the  colony ;— that  this  most 
nauseous  potion  will  be  swallowed  by  those  who  turned 
with  disgust  from  the  mere  ditch  water  of  the  resolu- 
tions ?  Good  God !  does  any  man  profess  to  be  sanguine 
eoough  to  maintain,  for  a  moment,  that  whereas  the 
fonner  resolutiMis  occasioned  revolt,  the  present  Bill — 
I  will  not  use  harsh  language,  nor  will  I  pretend  to 
prophesy — the  present  Bill,  of  all  measures,  will  be 
found  to  pour  balm  into  the  wounds  which  are  rank- 
ling from  the  sore  infliction  of  the  resolutions  c^  last 
May  ?  I  shall  be  grievously  disappointed  if  my  Noble 
Friend  ever  proceeds  to  Canada  on  such  a  mission,  with 
such  powers,  with  his  hands  so  tied  up  as  they  are  by 
the  present  Bill, — powerful  only  to  hurt  and  to  annoy 
and  to  insult ;  but  impotent  to  heal  or  to  soothe. 
Grievously,  however,  as  I  diall  be  disappointed  if  my 
Noble  Friend  consents  to  go  forth  on  such  an  errand, 
'-as  an  angel  <^ wrath  and  with  no  healing  on  his  wings, 
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— I  own  I  shall  Dot  be  disappointed,  although  I  most 
feel  grieved  (as  who  will  not  ?)  if  the  consequences  of 
the  measure  with  which  you  are  following  up  the  Reso- 
lutions that  began  the  mischief  are  such  as  we  shall  all 
have  occasion  most  deepl}^  to  deplore.  The  Bill  seems 
framed  as  if  to  prevent  my  Noble  Friend  from  exercis- 
ing any  power.  I  will  give  your  ZiOrdships  an  accu- 
rate, tiiough  it  must  be  a  compendious,  sketch  of  this 


My  Noble  Friend  is  to  make  for  the  colony  laws  in  a 
council  of  his  own  choofflog ;  he  is  to  make  laws  for  the 
colony,  but  those  are  to  be  such  as  the  Canadian  Assem- 
bly, whose  fiinctions  are  suspended,  would  have  been 
entitled  to  make  if  this  Bill  had  not  passed.  One  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Assembly, — a  re- 
striction imposed  by  the  Act  of  1791, — is,  that  no  law 
can  be  made  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  or  inconsistent  with  the  Act  itselfl  Conse- 
quently, here  is  one  fetter.  My  Noble  Friend  cannot 
make  any  law  not  consistent  with  the  Act  of  1791.  I 
presiuue  that  this  fundamental  but  most  restrictive 
provision  of  the  Bill  is  intentional.  I  know  that  it  has 
received  the  consideration  of  most  accurate  and  expe- 
rienced lawyers  ;  and  with  the  professional  resources  at 
the  command  of  the  Government,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
have  taken  care  that  the  Bill  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
accomplish  the  objects  which  they  have  in  view.  But 
this  is  not  all :  my  Noble  Friend  is  not  allowed  to  make 
any  law  that  trenches  on  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, or  any  Act  of  the  Canadian  Le^lature,  nor 
has  he  the  privilege  of  repealing  or  altering  any  Act  of 
either  British  or  Colonial  Parliament.  Your  Lordships 
will  recollect  the  lumping  description  of  the  powers  of 
legislation  which  my  Noble  Friend,  the  first  time  he 
addressed  your  Lordships  on  the  subject,  informed  you 
he  was  to  possess.    He  professed  that  he  was  to  enjoy 
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an  extent  of  power  such  as  had  never  before  been  con- 
ferred  on  any  man ;  but,  instead  of  having  more  than 
ordinary  powers,  I  doubt  if  ever  a  man  was  sent  before 
on  such  a  mis^on  with  so  many  restrictions  and  with 
so  few  powers.  There  is  very  little  to  empower,  but 
very  much  to  tie  up  and  restrain,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  this  very  singular  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  he  so  pleasantly  fancied  was  to  make  bim  all 
but  omnipotent,  and  which  really  makes  him  next  to 
impotent.  Then  follows  a  whole  list  of  exceptions  as 
to  money,  as  to  electoral  districts,  as  to  the  right  of 
voting,  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Assembly,  as  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  calling  it  together,  even  as  to  divid- 
ing the  unions  of  parishes,  and  counties,  and  districts, 
for  the  purposes  of  elections.  With  respect  to  all  these 
subjects  the  whole  of  this  ground  is  tabooed  against 
Lord  Duriiam's  powers, — those  high,  ample,  unparall- 
eled powers,  as  he  fondly  believed  them  to  be,  and 
somewhat  grandly  described  them.  Lord  Durham  is 
to  be  confined,  trammelled,  and  cooped  up  within  the 
simple  narrow  sphere  to  which  I  have  already  directed 
your  Lordships'  attention  :  in  truth,  he  is  to  see,  and 
examine,  and  report,  and  nothing  more.  But  there  is 
another  point  to  which  I  must  allude.  The  laws  which 
Lord  Durham  may  make  are  to  last,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  not  till  1840,  when  the  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  restored,  but  for  two  years  afterwards,  till 
1842.  This  question  then  arises,  which,  I  hope,  has 
been  well  considered,  and  can  be  clearly  answered ; — 
What  will  be  the  relative  positions  of  Lord  Durham 
and  the  revived  assemblies  ?  Will  the  revived  assem- 
blies have  the  power  of  repealing  or  altering  the  ordi- 
nances of  Lord  Durham  made  during  those  two  years  ? 
I  have  read  the  Act  without  being  able  to  form  a  satis- 
factory opinion  whether  those  ordinances  might  be  re- 
pealed or  altered  by  the  Assemblies  when  their  sus- 
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pended  animation  ceases,  and  when  they  come  into  life 
again  in  1840.  It  rather  seems  as  if  Lord  Durham's 
laws  should  continue  in  force  four  years  and  a  hai£, — - 
that  is,  till  1842 ;  but  there  is  do  provision  of  this  na^ 
ture,  "  that  they  shall  continue  valid  unless  altered  or 
repealed  by  the  Assemblies." 

I  look  OD  this  measure  as  carrying  within  it,  not  the 
promise  or  earnest  of  peace  and  the  chance  of  concilia 
ation,  but  rather  as  sowing  the  seeds  of  war.  I  am 
not,  therefore,  very  nice  iu  examining  its  features,  in 
surveying  its  lineaments,  in  looking  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  particular  symmetry,  or  any  great  consist- 
ency, in  the  structure  of  its  parts.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, however,  that  when  another  infant,  the  origin  of 
an  Iliad  of  woes,  was  produced  to  the  gossips  of  Troy, 
and  when  they  kicked  on  the  interesting  babe,  they 
must  have  found  much  more  beauty  in  it — (which  is 
said  to  have  ailerwards  been  thought  a  compensation 
for  all  they  had  suffered)^thaii  our  gosMps  in  these 
days,  the  three  Presidents,— :he  of  the  Council,*  he  of 
this  House,!  ^^^  ^^  of  the  Board  of  Trade,:^  are  likely 
to  do  when  they  come,  as  I  hope  they  will,  to-morrow, 
to  survey  the  offepring  they  are  now  ushering  into  the 
world.  The  symmetry,  the  consistency,  and  harmony 
of  its  parts  will  be  found  by  no  means  remarkable.  I 
shall  olfcr  no  amendment.  I  take  no  interest  in  the 
bantling  whatever  ;  I  view  it  with  aUiorreDce  ;  I  re- 
gard it  with  feelings  of  disgust ;  I  coD»der  it  a  hateful 
progeny ;  I  will  lend  it  do  helping  hand  whatever :  if 
I  did,  I  believe  I  should  receive  no  thanks  from  those 
most  nearly  connected  with  it.  I  will  examine  it  no 
&rther ;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  one  thing — ^if  its  long 
delay  had  been  lengthened  out  still  iarther,  it  would 
have  been  happy  for  this  country,  and  happy  for  the 

■  Ijord  Lamdowne.         f  Lord  CDttcnham.         j:  Mr.  P-  TbooiMMi. 
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colony.  But  I  hope,  before  it  is  finally  assented  to, 
its  features  will  be  compared  with  the  views  I  have  just 
now  flung  out,  in  order  that  the  other  mischief  may 
not  take  place  to  which  I  have  shortly  adverted,  of  not 
only  sending  out  this  measure  with  idl  its  faults  on  its 
head,  but  stirring  up  a  legal  controversy,  rai»ng  doubts 
and  difficulties  iu  respect  of  legality,  to  make  our  other 
proceedings  still  more  intolerable. 

The  Noble  Lord*  opposite  alluded  to  the  policy  and 
wisdom  of  establishing  colonies  at  a  time  when  the  ex- 
elusive  system  of  foreign  powers  shut  out  this  country 
from  commercial  intercourse  with  their  settlements. 
This  is  a  subject  to  which,  in  early  life,  I  have  paid  very 
dose  attention,  and  It  has  always  been  my  opinion,  that 
the  system  of  colonising  is  highly  favourable  to  com- 
merce and  national  improvement  in  a  certain  stage  of 
society.  I  hold  the  planting  of  colcHiiee  to  be  in  the 
h^hest  degree  politic  and  wise  in  a  cconmercial  state, 
not  m»ely  in  times  when  all  (rther  nations  are  dcHi^ 
the  same  thing,  or  adopting  an  exclusive  systeva,  and 
prev^BtiBg  yoa  from  commerce  with  their  colonies,  so 
as  you  can  have  do  share  in  the  colonial  trade  unless 
you  have  colonies  of  your  own, — but  also  as  an  outlet 
for,  and  a  Etimulaot  t<^  industry,  in  early  periods  of 
society,  when  those  stimulants  and  outlets  are  so  few. 

There  is  another  and  a  most  important  benefit  which 
Cokmial  possesraoos  confer  upon  a  nation.  The  estates 
Kquired  there  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  conn- 
Wy  add,  incalculably,  by  thor  revenura  imparted,  to 
the  wealth  of  that  parent  state.  M^a,  in  their  youth, 
go  to  push  their  fortune  in  the  colony ;  they  succeed ; 
tbey  aequire  jaroperty  there  ;  they  return  to  th^ 
native  land ;  tbey  continue  to  draw  the  income  from 
their  colonial  estates ;  and  they  acquire  hmded  pro- 
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perty  at  borne,  generally  unimproved,  which  they  cul- 
tivate by  means  of  their  colonial  wealth.  This  inter- 
course is  chiefly,  and,  indeed,  almost  entirely,  m^- 
tained  in  the  case  of  such  colonies  as  the  West  Indian 
Islands, — for  our  Continental  possessions  in  'Sorth 
America  have  always  attracted  emigrants  who  perman- 
ently change  their  abode,  and  on  leaving  their  homes 
for  the  New  World  never  think  of  returning  to  the 
Old.  But  the  influence  of  West  Indian  wealth  upon 
the  resources  and  the  improvement  of  this  island  is 
very  manifest.  You  shall  go  to  certain  districts,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  where,  by 
the  very  names  of  the  seats  and  the  &rms,  you  can 
distinctly  trace  that  the  capital  which  has  cultivated 
those  valleys,  and  covered  the  once  barren  heath  with 
crops  and  with  gardens,  was  derived  from  the  planta- 
tions of  the  Antilles,  or  from  the  savannas  of  South 
America.  The  advantages  of  such  establishments  are 
very  different  from  those  derived  Irom  colonies  like 
those  of  North  America,  where  there  is  no  interchange 
of  population,  no  non-resident  proprietors ;  and  where, 
consequently,  the  benefits  are  confined  to  commercial 
intercourse.  The  West  IncUan  colonies  are,  for  the 
like  reasons,  never  likely  to  become  independent,  nor 
is  it  very  likely  to  prove  for  our  advantage  that  they 
should  be.  It  is  &r  otherwise  with  continental  set- 
tlements, like  the  United  States,  or  our  remaining 
North  American  territories.  These  could  not,  in  their 
earlier  stages,  exist  without  our  support ;  and  in  our 
earlier  state  of  society  and  of  traffic,  their  dependence 
has  heen  of  great  value.  But  when  the  interchange  of 
produce  and  manu&ctures  fiumishes  the  stimulants  to 
industry  and  accumulation  in  plenty, — when  the  colo- 
nies we  have  established  are  capable  of  standing  alone^ 
— when  they  are  fit  for  the  task  of  self-government, — 
when  they  can  do  without  our  aid, — as  h^pily  by  the 
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eternal  decrees  of  Providence,  in  the  course  appointed 
for  art  as  welt  as  nature,  and  society  as  well  as  art,  we 
can  also  do  without  them,  the  wants  and  the  powers 
of  each  happily  coinciding, — the  one  being  able  to 
leave  our  care,  and  we  able  to  carry  on  our  commercial 
and  other  concerns  without  their  ud — then  it  is,  that 
we  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  all  our  former  p^ns  and 
tuition ;  for  then  we  secure  a  natural  ally, — a  natural 
market — a  people  whose  circumstances  are  such  that 
they  want  what  we  have  in  superfluity,  and  produce  in 
superfluous  abundance  what  we  want — the  best  defin- 
ition of  market  profitable  for  both  parties, — and,  above 
all,  they,  having  the  same  blood  and  ori^n — the  same 
constitutional  laws — the  same  language — the  same 
manners — will  be  more  or  less  our  natural  friends,  our 
natural  allies,  and  our  natural  customers ;  from  those 
phy»cal  and  moral  relationships,  those  natural  ties, 
which  no  severance  of  mere  political  connexion  can 
ever  cut  through  or  even  much  loosen.  It  is  the  great 
benefit  of  Ck>lonial  establishments  that,  in  different 
degrees  and  kinds,  during  their  infancy,  they  help  us 
as  well  as  we  help  them,  and,  in  their  maturity,  when 
separation  becomes  inevitable,  the  two  independent 
states  continue  to  help  each  other,  in  an  increased  pro- 
portion. See  the  prodigious  increase  of  our  inter- 
course with  independent  America,  compared  with  that 
intercourse  during  our  former  political  and  proprietory 
empire  over  it,  and  you  will  be  fiiUy  convinced  of  this. 
But  let  us  remember  that  all  these  great  advantages, 
for  a  long  course  of  years  at  least,  may  depend  on  the 
temperate  manner  in  which  we  quit  the  partnership, 
and  the  feelings  in  which  the  long  subsisting  tie  is 
severed.  If  those  feelings  are  of  animosity, — if  wounds 
are  left  rankling  on  both  sides, — then  we  can  no  longer 
expect  any  thing  like  the  natural,  and  what  in  all  other 
circumstances,  under  the  dispensation  of  a  wise  and 
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just  policy  should  be  the  inevitable,  advantages  of  the 
future  intercoorse  with  the  newly  indqiendeDt  state. 
My  prayer  is,  that  we  may  so  order  our  policy  with 
respect  to  North  America,  as,  when  the  hour  of  separ- 
ation does  arrive, — and  sooner  or  later,  by  eomotoo 
consent,  come  it  must, — we  may  be  found  to  have  doue 
nothing  that  shall  leave  wounds  to  rankjie,  but  that  the 
relation  of  colony  and  mother  country — ^the  relation  of 
temporary  dependence  and  sovereignty,  on  either  hand, 
ceasing  in  the  course  of  nature,  other  relations  may  be 
substituted  of  one  free  state  with  another, —  not  ene- 
mies but  friends, — and  in  the  honest  emulation  of 
rivals,  running  together  the  great  race  of  social  ini> 
provement,  with  an  emulation  which  the  high  descent 
of  the  new  state  makes  her  worthy  of  sustaining  with 
the  old. 
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SEPARATE  EDITION  OF  THIS  SPEECH. 


This  Speech  is  published  separately  in  order  to  bring 
under  the  conaderation  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
when  they  come  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  late 
proceedings  in  Pariianient,  what  it  is  that  has  been 
done  with  respect  to  the  Royal  Establishment,  and  in 
what  manner  this  has  been  done.  There  is  also  rea~ 
son  to  believe  that  many  who  bore  a  part  in  those 
proceedings  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  the 
question.  This  is  almost  unaToidable  when  an  im- 
portant measure  is  carried  through  all  its  stages  with 
great  de^tch ;  more  especially  when  men  entrusted 
with  l^^atire  authority,  act  under  the  influence  of 
excated  feelings,  and  do  not  give  themselves  time  to 
reflect,  that  the  funds  upon  which  their  generosity  is 
exercised  belong  to  others,  for  whom  they  are  only 
trustees. 
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Ai;rHouoH  I  do  not  rise  with  the  derare  of  opposii^ 
n^  Noble  Friend's*  motion,  so  as  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it,  I  am  nevertheless  desirous  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  the  manner  in  - 
which  this  Bill  has  been  Jramed  and  has  passed  through 
the  other  Houae  of  Parliament,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
tuning  how  &r  a  due  consideration  has  been  given  to 
so  important  a  subject,  and  of  seeing  if  there  do  not 
exist  at  this  hour  substantial  reasons  for  adopting  a 
course  diflerent  from  the  one  that  has  been  pursued. 
Against  the  concluding  remarks  of  my  Noble  Fri»>d, 
I  will  neither  waste  your  Lordship's  time  nor  degrade 
myself  by  making  any  defence.  I  am  sure  he  did  not 
mean  to  throw  out  any  thing  against  me  p«'scmally, 
or  f^fainst  those  who  may  agree  with  me,  as  if  by 
taking  a  different  view  of  this  measure  we  shewed 
ourselves  less  attached  thui  himself  to  the  established 
Constitution  of  the  country,  and  were,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  "insane"  enongh  to  put  in  hazard  the 
benefits  which  it  bestows,  by  seeking  dfter  some  othor 
tmtried  form  of  Govenmient.    Ihere  is  no  question 
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of  the  kind  nused  by  the  present  discusdon ;  all  are 
agreed  that  a  limited  Monarchy  such  as  ours,  is  better 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  country, 
and  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  European  world, 
— more  calculated  to  secure  the  great  end  of  all  go- 
vernment, the  happiness  of  the  people, — ^than  those 
Commonwealths  which  have  been  established  in  other 
re^ons  where  they  are  greatly  preferred  even  to  our 
constitution,  as  being  better  suited  to  the  wants  and 
opinions  of  the  community.  Thus  much  my  Noble 
Friend's  somewhat  needless  observations  have  made  it 
necessary  to  say,  lest  any  one  should  fancy  that  they 
conveyed  against  those  who  disapprove  of  the  present 
scheme,  an  insinuation  of  fondness  for  revolutionary 
doctrines,  or  a  di£^>osition  to  seek  changes  of  a  sweep- 
ing and  dai^erous  kind. 

I  will  now  come  to  the  matter  before  us,  from  which 
I  have  been  drawn  aside,  and  I  begin  by  assuming 
that  your  Lordships  are  consulted  upon  the  present 
occasion  with  the  intention  of  really  asking  your  opin- 
ion, and  not  as  a  mere  form  and  empty  ceremony ; 
that  you  are  appealed  to  as  a  deliberative  body ;  that 
you  are  called  upon  to  exercise  your  judgment,  and 
that  you  have  the  duty  laid  upon  you  of  exerasing 
your  unquestionable  right  to  give  the  whole  subject  a 
full  consideration.  Now  I  am  under  the  neces^ty  of 
declaring,  both  that  I  can  discover  no  sufficient  reason 
for  adopting  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  and  making 
prospectively  an  arrangement  of  the  Civil  List  which 
may  last,  as  we  all  hope  it  will,  fifty  or  ^ty  years  ; 
and  that,  even  if  the  principle  was  a  sound  one,  and  it 
were  fit  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  we  have  not 
before  us  the  information  which  might  have  been  com- 
municated, to  which  we  were  clearly  entitled,  and 
without  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  deny  that  we 
must,  upon  every  view  of  the  matter,  be  l^slating  in 
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the  dark.  Nor  has  my  Noble  Friend  urged  a  single 
argument  to  the  contrary.  I  agree  in  all  the  ai^- 
mentative  part  of  his  speech  ;  I  dispute  not  one  of  his 
historical  details ;  but  neither  his  reasonings  nor  his 
facts  have  any  bearing  upon  the  question  before  us. 
Thus  I  nowise  doubt,  nor  do  I  believe  any  one  can  be 
found  who  will  doubt,  that  a  very  beneficial  change 
was  effected  at  the  Restoration,  when  the  Monarch, 
instead  of  bearing  the  whole  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  enjoying  the  feudal  and  other  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  gave  up  these  to  the  country, 
and  received  as  an  equivalent  an  income  out  of  the 
taxes.  No  one  has  ever  doubted  for  these  last  loO 
years,  that  this  was  an  improvement  upon  the  former 
usage ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  Noble 
Friend  gave  himself  an  unnecessary  trouble,  when  he 
laboured  to  dissuade  your  Lordships  from  recurring  to 
the  ancient  feudal  method  of  supporting  the  Monarchy. 
So  too  of  the  change  in  our  financial  arrangements 
introduced  after  the  Revolution,  and  which  led  to  the 
necessity  of  Parliament  being  regularly  held  every 
year,  so  that  the  whole  business  of  the  GSovemment 
must  be  transacted  there.  That  this,  like  the  former, 
was  a  great  improvement,  I  take  for  granted  nobody 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  Then  again  as  to  the 
third  of  those  changes  dwelt  upon  by  the  noble  Vis- 
count, the  plan  of  separating  the  expense  of  the  Royal 
household  from  the  other  charges  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment, first  adopted  at  the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty, 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  exists  in  any  quarter  the 
least  disposition  to  deny  that  this  too  was  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  method  of  mixing  the  whole  ex- 
penses together,  and  classing  them  all,  how  various 
soever  their  nature  might  be,  under  the  name  of  Civil 
Ust, — a  method  equally  inconvenient  and  indeed  detri- 
mental both  to  the  Crown  and  country.    Upon  all 
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these  points,  I  must  profess  my  entire  acquiescence  in 
every  thing  that  has  fallen  from  my  Moble  Friend; 
and  to  these  points,  his  speech  was  wholly  confined ; 
but  the  matter  in  dispute  between  us,  namely,   the 
proposed  arrangement,  is  left  altt^ether  untouched  by 
him.    I  have  heard  not  one  word  in  support  of  the 
sums  allotted  by  the  Bill ;  nor  in  answer  to  the  de- 
maud  of  information  upon  the  amount  of  the  Royal 
income ;  nor  in  defence  of  the  proposal  to  grant  a 
Civil  List  for  the   Sovereign's  life;   and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  explanation,  and  of  all  reply   to   what 
I  urged  nearly  a  week  ago, — with  no  one  fact  stated, 
— no  one  argument  adduced  in  support  of  the  mea- 
sure .in  any  point, — I  remain  of  the  opinion  which 
I  then  expressed,  and  which  all  the  attention  I  have 
since  devoted  to  the  subject  has  only  confirmed,  tjlist 
it  is   a   most  unwise,   unbecoming,   unstatesmanlike 
course  of  proceeding,  to  legislate  upon  such  a  subject 
prospectively  for  a  period  of  perhaps  half  a  centaury  or 
more.    What  man  can  foresee, — what  being  with  our 
limited  londerstanding  can  pretend  to  foresee^ — ^wbat 
audacity,  let  me  ask,  cxai  inspire  any  one  to  foretelany 
tiling  however  trifling,  touching  the  state  of  ^^irs  forty, 
tlurty,  aye  even  ten  years  hence  ?     Yet  here  are  we 
about  to  lay  down  a  rule  by  which  the  expenditure  of 
the  Sovereign  is  to  be  governed,  and  the  contributions 
of  the  people  towards  it  fixed,  as  long  as  the  reign  shall 
endure.    We  are  to  ascertain  at  this  moment  for  all 
that  period  of  time,  how  much  of  each  article  that  ea- 
ters into  the  Royal  expenses,  shall  he  required  for  duly 
supporting  the  .dignity  and  splendour  of  the  Crown, 
and  how  much  each  article  shall  cost  in  monies  num- 
bered, we  being  of  necessity  in  the  dark,  ^hsolutely  in 
the  dark,  as  to  any  one  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
tbtf  prospective  arrangement  must  be  carried  into  ex&- 
eution.     Utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  must  detenniae 
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whether  too  mwh  or  too  little,  or  oiily  enough  has 
been  allotted — oot  pretending  to  know,  or  even  to  have 
t^e  power  of  guessing  at,  any  portion  of  the  details 
which  must  decide  this  great  matter  from  time  to  time 
— here  are  we  taking  upon  ourselves  to  form  ^i  esti- 
mate, whoUj  depending  on  these  unknown  details,  and 
by  that  estimate,  fixing  a  Civil  List  for  ages  to  come  ! 
In  1837,  we  are  deciding  what  shall  be  a  proper  court 
establishment  in  all  its  branches  for  the  Sovereign  of 
England,  in  the  year  1880  or  1890.  Am  I  to  be  told 
that  we  can  now  have  the  means  of  divining  any  thing 
about  a  Court  in  those  distant  days  ?  But  are  we  in  a 
condition  to  fix  in  all  its  details,  what  that  Court  shall 
be  in  an  age  to  which  the  eye  of  fancy  alone  can  pierce, 
so  as  to  give  objects  their  weight,  and  form,  and  colour- 
ieg  ?  Yet  this  is  what  we  are  about  doing ;  we  are  act- 
isig  as  if  we  could  tell  what  in  an  unknown  age, — an 
age  of  which  we  can  know  nothing,  except  that  we  do 
not  even  know  how  iar  distant  it  may  be, — what  shall 
be  required  for  the  comfort  of  the  Monarch, — what  the 
establishment  shall  be  which  the  unknown  habits  of 
that  uncertain  -time  may  render  necessary,  and  no  more 
than  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, — what 
shall  be  the  cost  of  that  establishment,  decorous  and 
needful,  nor  more  than  decorous  and  needful.  And  on 
such  coi^)ectures  as  these,  or  rather  ^ving  up  all  at- 
tempts at  conjecture  as  utterly  hopeless,  and  blind  as 
to  the  future,  and  shutting  our  eyes  with  our  own 
hands  as  to  what  we  are  about,  we  sit  down  to  legislate 
as  though  men  were  not  sulyect  to  change,  as  though 
time  made  no  alteration  in  human  affairs,  or  as  though 
courtly  state  and  circumstances  alone  were  exempt 
from  its  inroads !  What  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence ?  Id  a  little  while,  to  take  only  the  most  ob- 
vious possibility,  money  may  fall  in  value,  and  prices 
rke :  tbeu  mil  come  down  the  Minister  of  the  day,  and 
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remind  us  of  the  regard  which  is  due  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Royal  dignity,  perhaps  deprecating  that 
"  niggardliness  of  Parliament"  to  which  my  Noble  Friend 
alluded  in  his  retrospect. 

Lord  Melbourne  said  he  had  not  alluded  to  the 
niggardliness  of  Parliament ;  his  reference  was  to  Par- 
liament before  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

LoHD  Brougham. — I  understood  my  Noble  Friend 
to  have  made  the  allusion  generally,  and  in  connexion 
with  a  later  penod ;  although  certainly,  whatever  might 
be  said  of  the  period  before  1688,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  ground  for  charging  with  ni^ardliness  the  Parlia- 
ments which  have  sat  since  that  time.  But  I  was  about 
to  say,  tliat  no  sooner  shall  any  change  in  prices  take 
place,  than  down  will  come  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
armed  with  a  gracious  message,  and  feelingly  represent 
the  necessity  of  providing  additional  income  to  meet 
the  increased  expenditure ;  and  if  the  country  should 
complain,  pleading  the  bargain  made  by  Parliament  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign, — if  the  people  should 
presume  to  say,  "  It  was  contracted  and  agreed  in  1837, 
that  during  your  Majesty's  life  a  fixed  yearly  sum  should 
be  paid,  without  any  deduction  on  account  of  prices 
falling,  or  any  reference  whatever  to  any  other  benefit 
which  you  might  receive  from  change  of  times ;  and 
therefore,  although  the  change  has  turned  out  to  be  in 
our  favour,  or  at  least  against  you,  you  must  keep  by 
the  bargain,  as  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  do  had 
the  event  been  the  other  way ;"-— what  will  be  the  an- 
swer instantly  given  to  such  a  remonstrance  ?  Why, 
that  were  Parliament  to  listen  to  such  things,  it  would 
be  niggardly,  unmindful  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
indifferent  about  the  decent  support  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, disposed  to  leave  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Monarch  unprovided  for ;  and  the  result  would  be,  if 
there  is  any  trust  due  to  experience — if  from  the  past 
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we  may  now  reason  to  the  fiiture — that  the  fcountry 
will  be  overcome  in  the  contest;  g^ve  way,  as  it  always 
has  done ;  open  the  contract ;  make  an  entirely  new 
arrangement  in  compliance  with  the  new  demand,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  novel  circumstances,  and  softer 
no  one  to  set  up  against  it  the  final  and  conclusive  na- 
ture, which  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been  before,  ascribed 
to  the  proposed  .arrangement.  All  this  happened  ag^ 
and  again  in  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  and  if  it  did  not 
take  place  also  in  the  reign  of  Geoi^  IV.  and  William 
IV.,  this  was  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  short  du- 
ration of  their  reigns :  the  former  Prince  having  only 
lived  ten  years  after  his  Civil  List  was  settled  in  1820  ; 
and  the  latter  unhappily  not  much  more  than  six  years 
after  the  arrangement  of  1830. 

But  it  is  said,  that  any  departure  from  the  course 
recommended,  of  a  contract  for  the  Sovereign's  life,  is 
wholly  without  precedent.  Be  it  so ;  there  is  nothing 
in  the  plan  I  propose,  of  voting  a  Civil  List  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  more  unprecedented  now  than  those  far  greater 
changes  which  my  Noble  Friend  eulc^fized  so  lavishly. 
I  recommend  no  departure  from  former  usage  nearly 
so  wide  as  the  change  which  he  justly  described  as  most 
beneficial  to  all  parties,  at  the  Restoration,  when  the 
feudal  revenues  were  commuted  for  a  fixed  sum,  and 
the  expense  of  the  Government  deirayed  by  the  country. 
I  recommend  nothing  like  so  great  a  change  as  that 
which  my  Noble  Friend  most  justly  praised,  the  entirely 
new  manner  of  transacting  all  financial,  and  indeed  all 
parliamentary  budness,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  King 
William.  The  change  I  recommend  approaches  more 
nearly  the  one  to  which  he  and  I  were  ourselves  parties 
in  1830,  and  which,  though  objected  to  at  the  time  by 
some,  appears  now  to  have  gained  general  approbation, 
since  I  hear  not  a  word  said  against  it,  nor  anything 
uiged  to  shew,  from  the  experience  of  those  six  or  seven 
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years,  that  we  should  return  to  the  former  practice 
upon  the  present  occa^OQ.  But  when  men  speak  of 
the  precedents,  and  refer  to  the  former  Civil  List  ar- 
rangements as  always  having  been  for  life,  they  ou^ 
to  be  sure  that  the  circumstances  are  the  same.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  different  than  those  of  the  present 
and  the  two  last  Civil  Lists  ?  The  late  King  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  George  IV,  was 
sixty  at  his  accession.  The  present  Sovereign  is  eighteen. 
So  that  we  must  go  back  to  George  IIL,  before  we  can 
6nd  any  thing  like  a  parallel  case.  But  I  confidently 
appeal  to  your  Lordships,  if  there  he  any  real  similarity 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  country  now  and  in 
1760  ?  Instead  of  a  public  debt  of  less  than  a  hundred 
millions,  we  have  one  approaching  to  a  thousand  ;  the 
expense  of  the  peace-establishment  has  risen  from  five 
millions  to  two-and-twenty  ;  and  the  revenue  extracted 
from  the  people  is  no  longer  under  ten  millions,  but 
above  fifty ;  cramping  their  industry  in  every  (hrection 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  taxation  to  be  felt.  In  every 
particular  the  case  of  1760  offers  a  contrast,  rather 
than  a  parallel,  to  the  present.  But  even  if  we  were 
now  in  1760,  and  had  to  make  the  arrangement  for  a 
Sovereign  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the  experience  of 
that  arrangement,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  plan  worked,  I  ask,  should  we  be  tempted  to 
repeat  the  experiment  ?  What  happened  after  the  set- 
tlement of  1760  ?  The  Legislature  said  then,  as  the 
Legislature  says  now,  that  they  were  makii^,  for  the 
life  of  the  Sovereign,  a  conclusive,  unalterable  arrange- 
ment with  him.  They  told  the  people,  as  the  people 
are  now  told,  that  the  Sovereign  was  to  have,  by  the 
year,  so  much  and  no  more  than  was  fixed,  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  happen  what  might  as  to  prices,  one  way  or 
the  other ;  and  men  flattered  themselves  that  at  least 
with  the  reigning  Monarch  a  final  settlement  had  been 
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made.  What  followed  this  perpetual  bargtun  ?  In  less 
than  ten  years — I  believe  in  the  ninth  year — ailer  its 
date,  a  message  comes  from  the  Throne,  setting  forth 
that  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  times  the  income 
settled  had  proved  insufficient,  a  debt  of  above  half  a 
million  had  been  contracted,  and  an  appeal  to  the  libe- 
rality of  Parliament  had  become  unavoidable.  In  E^ort, 
the  arrangement  was  found  inapplicable  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  Court  or  the  Country ;  and  the 
debt  was  paid  of  course.  Welt,  in  nine  years  more,  at 
the  most  disastrous  period  of  the  American  War,  the 
year  when  France  took  part  ag^Dst  us,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  a  second  series  of  changes  had  taken  place ; 
another  load  of  debt,  but  larger  in  amount,  had  been  in- 
curred ;  another  message  was  sent  down ;  the  final  and 
binding  contract  of  1760  was  a  second  time  opened  for 
the  benefit  of  the  same  party,  the  Crown,  to  ^e  detri- 
ment again  of  the  other  party,  the  Coantry ;  the  new 
debt  of  above  mx  hundred  tSiousand  pounda  was  paid 
off  a8  befoR;  and  a  new  income  settled  on  the  Monarch. 
In  the  subsequent  years  deficiencies  were  again  and 
again-supplied  by  payments,  though  to  a  smaller  nnount. 
New  uraogements  were  made  under  Mr.  Burke's  BilH 
and  ailerwards  in  the  eazly  period'  of  the  Reg^icy.  All 
Ae  e^ages  thus  freely  made  in  the  contract  were  for 
Ae  advantage  of  tiie  same  party ;  while,  as  often  as  the 
otii«r  party-  claimed  any  relief  f^ora  its  provisions,  the 
constant  answer  was,  "  The  bargain  cannot  be  touched ; 
it  is  made  fgr  i^e  King's  life."  Aad  yet,  in  the  feee  of 
all'  experience,  and  in  disregard  of  ^1  the  dictates  of 
reasen  dad  of  comnen  sense,  we  are  going  t«  commit 
the  same  mistidiea  that  were  committed  in  1760;  and 
bdng  now  as  completely  in  the  dark  as  those  befbreuH 
were  then)  we  are  about  to  make  a  compact  which  is 
to  bind  tlie  country  for  half  a  century,  and  to  bind  the 
Crawn  only  yrhile-  it  proves  a  b«ie£t. 
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But  i£  at  some  fiiture  time.  Parliament  sliall  be 
charged  with  having  made  an  improvident  baigain  for 
the  countiy,  let  it  not  be  s^d  that  they  received  no 
warning  in  their  course  !  Let  it  not  be  said  that  no 
warning  was  given  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  any  at- 
tempt made  to  arrest  such  imprudence !  And  let  this 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  notice  was  in  this  place  ffurly 
and  explicitly  given  of  the  consequences  which  may  be 
looked  for  in  a  few  years !  And  what  are  those  con- 
sequences ?  If  the  arrangement  now  made  shall  tarn 
out  to  be  unfavourable  for  the  Crown  ;  if  prices  lise ;  if, 
from  an  altered  state  of  society,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
an  increased  splendour  is  deemed  necessary  to  the  royal 
dignity ;  little  wilt  it  avail  the  people  to  plead  the  final 
character  of  the  settlement  of  1837.  That  character 
will  go  for  as  little  as  it  has  done  in  former  cases  of  the 
same  kind  ;  it  will  go  for  absolutely  nothing.  But  if  it 
shall  be  found  that  money  goes  further  than  it  does  in 
the  present  day — if  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
is  increased — if  in  the  progress  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry the  great  staples  of  luxurious  expenditure  be- 
come cheaper — or  if  the  necessaries  of  life  tiiemselves 
are  more  abundant  from  improvements  in  agriculture 
— if,  and  I  trust  your  Lordships  will  suffer  me  to  con- 
template such  a  possibility — if  it  shall  be  found,  that  do 
what  you  will,  you  can  no  longer  hold  by  the  Com 
Laws ;  if  it  should  happen  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, among  whom  of  course  yoiu-  Lordships  are  to  be 
included,  will  no  longer  allow  those  Com  Laws  to  op- 
press them,  will  no  longer  submit  to  buy  wheat  or  eat 
bread  at  the  rate  of  62s.  by  the  quarter  on  this  Mde  of 
the  channel,  when  as  good  or  better  may  he  had  for 
between  30s.  and  40s.  on  the  other  side ;  if  your  Lord- 
ships shall  be  compelled,  whether  you  will  or  no — by 
the  force  of  reason — to  yield ;  if  you  should  find  your- 
selves unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
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country — when  backed  by  the  strength  of  argument ;  if 
your  assent  to  the  repeal  of  those  laws  should  be  ex- 
torted— by  the  hourly  accumulating  power  of  the  re- 
sistance which  all  sound  principle  offers  to  their  con- 
tinuance, and  you  should  at  length  give  way,  unable  any 
longer  to  maintain  the  struggle  against  your  own  con- 
viction and  your  patriotic  feelings,  and  should  repeal 
the  law  which  keeps  up  the  price  of  bread,  and  of  la- 
bour, and  of  every  one  article  that  labour  is  concerned 
in  providing ;  if  from  the  combined  effect  of  all  these 
very  possible  changes, — the  altered  value  of  money,  im- 
proved manufacturing  skill,  increased  agrieuHiiral  pro- 
duce, abrogated  restrictions  upon  the  com  trade,  to  say 
nothing  of  accumulated  capital, — all  prices  should  fall 
a  third  or  more,  and  every  one  thing  which  money  can 
buy  should  become  cheaper  in  that  proportion — and 
the  sum  now  bestowed  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Royal  expenditure  should  thus  be  really  worth  so  much 
more  than  it  now  is,  and  therefore  so  much  more  than 
is  required  for  that  expenditure — 1  ask  taiy  man  capa- 
ble of  reflection,  candidly  to  answer  this  short  and  plain 
question — what  chance  would  there  be  of  the  Crown, 
or  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  or  the  Parliament  itself, 
coming  forward  with  a  proposal  to  reduce  by  a  third, 
ay,  or  by  a  thirtieth,  the  income  now  fixed,  so  as  to 
give  the  country  any  benefit  from  the  alteration  pro- 
duced upon  its  value  by  the  course  of  events  ?  Let  any 
proposition,  bearing  upon  the  present  settlement,  be  but 
hinted  at,  and  what  would  be  the  instantaneous  reply  ? 
The  contract  would  at  once  be  set  up  as  being  conclu- 
sive ;  and  the  argument  so  often  used  during  George 
the  Third's  long  reign  would  be  again  urged,  that  it  was 
a  bargain  for  the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  not  to  be  broken, 
or  opened,  or  touched — a  settlement  conclusively  bind- 
ing upon  the  people — a  bond  which  they  never  could 
shake  off— irrevocably  their  law,  and  absolutely  their 
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&te.  In  ^ort,  this  is  a  bargain  which,  if  the  Crown 
finds  it  advantageous,  muat  be  adhered  to  through  all 
times  and  all  changes,  with  equal  tenacity ;  but  if  an; 
benefit  should  accrue  to  the  country  firom  keeping  it, 
and  the  Crown  should  find  its  interest  in  breaking  it, 
then  it  may  be  broken  over  and  over  again,  just  as  oflen 
as  is  convenient  for  one  of  the  parties,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  other  its  value  is  that  of  waste  paper. 

But,  my  Lords,  even  if  it  were  fitting  tmd  were  pru- 
dent to  follow  once  more  this  course,  and  pretend  to 
fix  the  Civil  List  for  the  whole  reign,  I  entreat  jour 
attention  to  the  imperfect  informatioD  which  we  have 
upon  every  matter  the  most  necessary  to  be  known  be- 
fore we  can  form  any  estimate  of  the  income  required. 
This  much,  I  think,  will  at  least  be  granted  me,  that 
the  longer  the  duration  of  this  arrangement  is  likely  to 
be,  the  more  it  behoves  us,  in  c(HnmoQ  decency,  to 
know  at  the  least  all  the  facts  which  can  at  present  be 
ascertained,  and  which  bear  upon  the  subject  matter. 
But  will  it  be  believed,  that  upon  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark  ? — that 
upon  the  amount  of  the  income  we  are  settUng,  we  are 
all  totally  without  information  ?  Ineredible  as  this  may 
appear  to  be,  it  is  yet  strictly  true.  The  whole  ques- 
tion before  us  is,  how  mudi  shall  be  bestowed  upon  the 
Sovereign  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  Royal  dig- 
nity ?  But,  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  know  how  much  the  Sovereign  has  ahready, 
independent  of  our  gift.  Hie, measure  of  our  pS.  is  to 
be  the  necessities  of  the  Crown ;  more  than  is  required 
for  the  state  and  splendour  befitting  a  limited  Monarchy 
we-  have  no  right  to  grant ;  more  than  that  there  is  no 
one  thoughtless  enough  to  dream  of  If  the  Crown  had 
nothing  wherewith  to  meet  the  expenses,  we  might  be 
said  to  know  what  we  are  doing  when  we  fix  a  certain 
sum  to  meet  the  demand ;  but  as  the  Crown  has  other 
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revenues,  all  that  we  are  dow  about,  is  fixing  a  sum 
which,  in  addition  to  these,  shall  be  adequate  for  the 
Royal  occasions.  Well,  then,  the  amount  of  these  re- 
venues we  know  nothing  whatever  about.  No  one  is 
disposed  to  make  a  ni^;ardly  provision ;  all  are  agreed 
that  the  income  which  the  exalted  station  makes  neces- 
sary, shall  be  g^ven ;  but  more  than  is  necessary  no  one 
pretends  to  call  for ;  and  the  question  being,  how  much 
shall  be  added  to  a  certun  income  in  order  to  make 
the  sum-total  as  much  as  is  required,  we  are  desired  to 
answer  that  question  without  being  told  what  the  in- 
come is  which  is  to  be  thus  increased.  We  are  only 
asked  to  do  the  impossible  thing,  of  finding  out  how 
much  must  be  added  to  an  unknown  quantity,  in  order 
to  make  a  given  sum — nothing  more  or  less.  It  is  no 
question  whether  L.385,000  shall  be  given  or  not,  or 
rather  L.395,000,  for  the  sum  proposed  is  L.10,000 
more  than  was  found  enough  for  tjie  two  last  Sove- 
reigns— one  of  them  no  very  ri^d  economist,  and  the 
other  having  heavy  expenses  which  the  country  could 
not  provide  for  ;  and  yet  it  was  found  that  his  income, 
though  L.10,000  less  than  is  now  proposed,  exceeded 
by  L.20,000  what  was  required — but  that  is  not  the 
question  we  are  upon ;  nor  are  we  asked  to  consider 
whether  any  of  these  sums,  L395,000  for  example,  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  present  Sove- 
reign ;  but  the  question  is  this : — The  Sovereign  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  income  with  which  this  arrangement  is  not 
to  interfere ;  by  how  much  is  that  deficient  ? — how 
much  must  be  added  to  that  income,  in  order  to  give 
the  Sovereign  a  revenue  such  as  her  station  requires  ? 
— and  of  that  income  we  know  nothing  at  all.  It  never 
surely  can  be  contended  that  the  revenues  of  the  two 
Ihichies  are  private  property,  or  any  thing  like  private 
property.  I  should  like  to  hear  such  a  proportion  ad- 
vanced in  this  age  and  in  this  House.    I  should  like  to 
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see  the  man  endued  with  the  courage  to  nuuntun  it. — 
I  should  tike  to  see  the  man  among  your  Lordships, 
whetlier  on  the  ministerial  or  on  the  opposition  benches, 
gifted  with  the  confidence  which  must  be  exhibited  hj 
him  who  would  affirm  that  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  are 
private  and  personal  property,  and  not  public  funds. 
Tested  in  the  Sovereign  only  as  such,  enjoyed  as  Sove- 
reign, and  in  right  of  the  Crown  alone,  held  as  public 
property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  as  a  parcel 
of  the  national  possessions.  These  revenues  are  just  as 
much  public  property,  bestowed  by  former  laws  upon 
the  Moniurch  for  public  purposes,  as  the  sum  we  are 
now  adding  to  them,  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  their 
amount,  is  public  property  bestowed  by  this  law.  Now 
reelecting  the  amount  of  these  revenues  we  are  utterly 
ignorant,  as  indeed  we  are  of  every  one  particular  re- 
lating to  them.  The  debate  upon  my  motion  to  pro- 
duce a  return  of  the  sums  really  received  by  the  Crown 
from  these  sources,  comes  on  to-morrow,  and  to-night 
we  are  to  fix  what  addition  it  is  necessary  to  make,  in 
order  that  the  Crown  may  yearly  have  enoi^h  to  de- 
fray its  necessary  expenses.  To  the  production  of  this 
information  now,  can  there  possibly  be  any  objection  ? 
You  ask  for  money  to  make  up  a  deficiency,  and  you 
wont  tell  us  what  you  have  got  already,  by  which,  ctf 
course,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  ascertained.  I  heard, 
indeed,  the  other  night,  some  difficulty  raised,  certainly 
not  by  the  Government,  as  if  there  were  oaths  taken  by 
the  Duchy  officers  which  bound  them  to  secrecy.  My 
Noble  Friend*  near  me,  knows  more  of  the  obligations 
under  which  they  are  in  the  Lancaster  department ;  but 
as  to  Cornwall,  by  far  the  most  impcH'tant  in  eveiy  re- 
spect, I  know  that  there  is  not  the  least  pretence  for 
such  a  statement.    The  officers  who  take  an  oath  of 
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secre*^  are  the  members  of  the  Duke's  Council  and  do 
others ;  but  the  officers  who  alone  know  any  thing 
about  the  revenue  take  no  oath  of  the  kind,  and  from 
them  it  is  that  the  Councillors  must  obtain  their  inform 
matiou.  They,  the  Councillors,  only  swear  to  keep 
secret  the  Ihike's  counsel ;  but  supposing  they  are 
tx)und  not  to  tell  what  the  unsworn  officers  have  told 
them,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  pass  by  the  sworn  Coun- 
cillor, and  seek  for  information  from  the  unsworn  officer. 
Indeed  it  so  happens,  that  when  there  is  no  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  Duchy  is  in  the  Crown,  there  is  no 
Council,  and  the  aSaUrs  of  the  Duchy  are  invested  in 
commissioners,  my  Noble  Friend,*  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  others,  who  none  of  them  take  any  oath  at  all,  and 
yet  they  must  be  in  possession  of  the  information  we 
want ;  for  as  their  commission  is  to  look  after  "  the 
better  management  of  the  Duchy,"  they  must  needs 
know  its  revenue  before  they  can  see  to  its  improve- 
ment. However,  there  is  not  a  pretence,  nor  even  the 
shadow  of  a  pretence,  for  this  concealment ;  informa- 
tion has  been  commimicated  in  Courts  of  Justice ;  bills 
have  been  filed  to  set  aside  Duchy  leases ;  the  Duchy 
has  called  upon  its  ovm  officer,  its  Surveyor  General, 
at  the  very  head  of  the  revenue  departm^it,  to  answer 
on  his  oath  touching  the  affiurs  of  that  department ; 
and  the  legal  advisers  of  that  officer  have  be^D  furnished 
with  information  by  the  other  officers,  in  order  that 
they  might  use  it  in  the  conduct  of  his  cause.  The  ob- 
jection from  a  supposed  oath  is  therefore  whoUy  ground- 
less ;  and  I  must  add,  that  even  if  there  were  such  an 
oath,  unless  there  also  was  s^ewn  a  clear  legal  warruit 
for  taking  it,  no  such  obligation  of  secrecy  could  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  high  authority  of  Parliament,  any 
more  than  it  could  prove  an  obstacle  to  die  inquiry  of 
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the  Courts  of  the  realm  upon  matters  within  their  juris- 
diction. We  must,  therefore,  dismiss  all  consideration 
of  oaths  from  our  view,  uid  then  the  question  remains, 
Why  are  we  left  without  the  necessary  ioformatioii,  and 
yet  required  to  decide  as  if  we  had  it  before  us? 

I  will  now  state  a  few  particulars  respecting  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  in  order  to  shew  your  Lordships 
how  important  the  subject  is,  and  how  entirely  we  are 
mistaking  our  way  in  l^;islating  hastily  and  partially 
on  the  present  important  occasion,  instead  of  waiting 
till  the  fects  are  before  us,  and  then  making  one  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  the  whole  Crown  revenues,  for  the 
benefit  alike  of  the  Crown  and  the  country.  I  think 
you  may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  information  as 
far  as  it  goes,  for  I  have  taken  pains  to  draw  it  from 
authentic  sources,  without,  I  do  assure  you,  having 
asked  any  one  to  violate  the  obligation  of  his  oath. 

There  are,  belonging  to  the  Duchy,  between  thirty 
and  forty  manors  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  ten  having 
been  sold  to  redeem  the  land-tax  upon  the  whole 
estates.  There  is,  beside  the  manorial  rights,  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  demesne  land,  and  independent  of  all 
surface  property,  there  are  very  extensive  and  valuable 
mineral  rights  all  over  the  county.  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Duchy,  which  are  most  valu- 
able, in  many  of  the  other  counties — Devon,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Surry,  Norfolk,  Herts,  and  as  far  as  Lmcoln- 
shire.  There  may  be,  in  all,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
parcels  of  property  of  various  kinds,  manorial,  and  de- 
mesne, beside  the  mineral  rights.  I  mention  this  to 
meet  the  doubt  expressed  by  the  noble  Baron  opposite,* 
whether  a  return  of  the  fines  received  for  the  last  seven 
years  would  be  any  test  of  their  amount  in  future.  It 
is  clear  that  in  so  many  estates  the  fines  will  be  renew- 
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able  at  various  times,  and  thus  that  an  average  may 
easily  he  obtaioed. 

Now,  the  property  to  which  I  have  adverted  is  let 
upon  lease,  for  lives  and  for  terms  of  years,  and  in 
either  case  upon  a  moderate  rent,  sometimes  raised 
indeed,  but  with  large  fines  upon  renewal.  For  the 
twenty-five  years  between  1783,  the  late  Duke's  ma- 
jority, and  1808,  the  average  rents  were  from  L.3000 
to  L.4000,  the  average  fines  from  L.5000  to  L.6000 
a-year ;  but  these  were  years  of  comparatively  small 
receipt.  During  the  minority  there  had  been  received 
considerably  more  than  L.10,000  a^-year,  for  about 
L225,000  was  paid  out  of  the  net  revenues  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  expenses ;  and  it  was  never  pretended 
that  this  was  any  thing  like  the  net  profit  upon  the  whole 
estates.  Between  1808  and  1813  there  were  received 
in  fines  only,  no  less  than  L.129,000,  in  the  space  of 
five  years.  For  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of  that  valuable 
but  small  piece  of  ground  called  Prince's  Meadow, 
which  adjoins  Waterloo  Bridge  on  the  Suny  side,  no 
less  a  sum  than  L.55,000  was  taken ;  and  for  a  renewed 
lease  to  the  Corporation,  of  the  ground  called  Sutton 
Pool  at  Plymouth,  a  sum  of  L.12,000.  The  term  of 
years  in  each  case  was  99,  but  there  was  a  rent  re- 
served of  L.4000  in  the  one,  and  L.1000  in  the  other, 
lioth  to  commence  in  1841 ;  so  that  whatever  may  be 
the  unknown  amount  of  the  present  Duchy  income,  we 
know  that  in  three  or  four  years  it  must  on  these  two 
parcels  of  the  estates,  be  increased  L.6000  a-year. 
But  let  us  consider  the  fines ;  on  these  two  parcels 
they  amounted  to  L.67,000,  leaving  of  the  whole  sum  of 
L.lli9,000  received,  L.62,000,  raised  by  fines  upon  the 
other  leases  renewed  during  these  five  years.  Now 
these  other  leases  were  not  for  years,  but  for  lives,  all 
of  which  will  drop  in  about  three  years.  They  are 
almost  all  comprised  in  four  leases  of  valuable  mineral 
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rights,  which  wilt  enable  the  Crown  to  raise  almost 
immediate!}',  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  what  was  paid  at 
the  last  renewal,  namely.  L.62,000.  But  the  Crown 
will  inevitably  be  enabled  to  gain  a  very  great  deal 
more ;  for  since  1810,  the  value  of  mining  property  has 
greatly  increased  from  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
in  the  scientific  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  management  of  all  undei^;rouDd  pro- 
perty, and  also  from  the  general  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal. It  would,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  too  sanguine, 
or  too  bold  a  calculation  to  estimate  the  sum  of  monej 
which  the  Crown,  that  is  the  reigning  Sovereign,  may 
immediately  after  this  Civil  List  is  settled,  obtain 
upon  these  four  leases,  at  L.80,000,  L.dO,000,  or  even 
L.  100,000.  I  have  conferred  with  persons  to  whom 
the  subject  is  familiar,  persons  themselves  largely  en- 
gaged in  mining  pursuits,  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  I  speak  within  the  mark  very  considerably,  when 
I  put  the  least  sum  which  can  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  this  source,  at  L.80,D00.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
the  Sovereign  may,  instead  of  taking  fines,  raise  the 
rents,  which  would  only  effect  an  increase  of  the  Royal 
income  we  now  are  settling  blindfold.  But  what  se- 
curity have  we  that  any  such  thing  will  be  done  ? 
How  can  we  know  that  the  improvident  mode  of  fines 
will  not  be  again  resorted  to  ?  All  we  know  is,  that 
every  thing  is  left  unprovided  for  by  this  Bill ;  that  it 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  Monwch,  whether  large 
sums  of  money  shall  be  taken  at  once  and  the  Duchy 
revenue  impoverished  for  years,  or  whether  the  just 
and  prudent  course  shall  be  adopted  of  permanently 
raising  the  rents  of  the  estates ;  and  we  also  know  that 
this  Bill,  so  far  from  affording  the  least  security  agmnst 
the  bad,  or  for  the  good  plan  of  management,  does  not 
in  any  manner  of  way  touch  the  subject,  or  so  mudi 
as  mention  the  Duchy  from  beginning  to  end.     How, 
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indeed,  could  the  Bill  make  any  provision  respecting 
these  things,  when  we  see  in  what  manner  it  has  been, 
I  will  not  say  hurried,  but  carried  through  Parliament, 
in  all  its  stages  and  in  both  Houses  ?  Not  only  has  it 
been  absolutely  impossible  that  it  should  contain  any 
settlement  of  this  important  affair  satisfactory  to  the 
people,  and  becoming  the  station  of  the  Prince,  but 
any  settlement  at  all — nay,  any  reference  to  those 
ample  revenues;  nay,  time  has  not  been  allowed  in 
the  extremity  of  our  despatch,  for  making  a  mere 
statement  of  their  net  amount.  That  was  to  have 
come  to-morrow,  and  we  are  assembled  on  this 
unwonted  day*  to  pass  it,  in  order  that  no  time 
may  be  lost,  or  rather  given  to  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  necessary  information.  The  income  of 
L.39o,000  a-year  is  to  be  given  to  the  Sovereign,  who 
may  on  any  day  raise  a  vast  additional  sum  by  antici- 
pating the  rich  revenues  of  the  Duchy,  that  is  of  the 
fiiture  jHt}Ti3ion  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  for  whose 
support,  as  Heir  Apparent,  the  Constitution  has  pro- 
vided them.  And  here,  my  Zx)rds,  when  I  speak  of 
the  Sovereign,  I  must  be  understood  only  to  adopt 
that  expression  for  shortness  sake,  meaning  always 
the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crowii.  Nothing  can 
he  more  reprehensible  than  the  constant  introduction 
of  the  Sovereign's  name,  and  the  constant  allusion  to 
the  Sovereign  as  an  individual,  of  late  so  much  in 
yogae  amongst  us.  My  Noble  Whig  Friends  have 
carried  this  Tory  practice  to  the  utmost  extent ;  the 
Ministers  are  hardly  any  more  alluded  to  than  if  there 
existed  no  such  persons ;  and  yet  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  Constitution, — the  Whig  doctrine  of  which  we 
have  got  so  wide  under  Whig  auspices, — used  in 
ray  younger  days  to  be,  that  of  Kings  and  Queens  we 
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knew  Dothing  in  Parliament,  but  only  of  their  servants 
and  advisers.  [  therefore,  if  I  might  be  permitted 
such  an  old-fitshioned  liberty,  would  venture  to  name 
the  Minister  of  the  time  being,  and  remind  your  Lord- 
ships that  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  him, 
whoever  he  may  be,  my  Noble  Friend,  or  the  Noble 
Duke,  or  some  one  as  yet  not  known  amongst  us,  from 
taking  fines  to  the  amount  I  have  mentiooed,  and 
advising  the  Sovereign  to  spend  the  whole  in  any  way 
he  chooses,  and  for  any  purposes,  however  extravagant, 
or  however  unconstitutional.  None  of  these  parties 
are  bound  by  any  thing  in  this  Bill,  for  adding  near 
L.400,000  to  the  fixed  Royal  income, — or  by  any 
pledge  given  upon  passing  it, — or  by  any  promise 
made  here  or  elsewhere, — or  by  any  statement,  or 
intimation,  or  by  any  hint  or  understanding ;  none  of 
them  are  in  any  way  bound  to  have  the  Duchy  reven- 
ues providently  and  honestly  managed  without  antici- 
pation ;  the  Minister  of  the  day  may  help  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  day  to  such  fines  as  will  impoverish  the 
Duchy  for  half  a  century  to  come,  and  no  one  will 
have  a  right  to  say,  it  is  against  the  faith  of  any  treaty, 
in  breach  of  any  contract,  in  contravention  of  any 
understanding  whatever.  The  four  mineral  leases,  to 
which  I  have  alluded  as  worth  L.80,000  or  L.100,000, 
for  converting  future  revenue  into  ready  money,  are 
not  by  any  means  alt ;  there  are  other  sources  of  as 
abundant  supply  to  the  Royal  purse.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  Kennington  Estate  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  this  House ;  it  is  Duchy  property,  and  the 
lease  has  actually  expired.  The  fine  for  renewal  was, 
I  know,  some  years  ago,  assessed  at  L.100,000,  but  the 
lessee  declined  to  renew ; — that  he  would  have  given 
L.80,  or  L.dO,000,  there  cannot  be  the  least  question ; 
— but  I  make  no  kind  of  doubt  that  the  Duchy  ofiicers 
were  well  advised  respecting  the  value,  and  that  the 


full  L.100,000  will,  if  wished  for,  be  obtained.  Upon 
these  five  parcels  of  property,  then,  now  and  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  a  sum  of  near  L.200,00() 
may  be  obtained  for  the  Sovereign,  if  the  course 
hitherto  pursued  shall  be  persisted  in,  and  the  reigning 
Prince  be  advised  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of 
the  Duchy.  No  provision  upon  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  is  made  by  the  Bill ;  nor  any  iuformation  at  all 
g^ven  to  us  upon  the  subject.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  clear,  than  that  the  present  arrangement  should 
not  only  be  made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  that  sub- 
ject, but  that  the  arrangement  should  comprehend  the 
settlement  of  the  Duchies  on  a  right  footing,  by  the 
transfer  of  Cornwall  as  well  as  Lancaster  to  the  public, 
and  the  placing  their  administration  under  the  ordin- 
ary departments  of  the  public  service,  making  fair  com- 
pensation to  the  Crown  or  the  Duke  for  the  surrender. 
What  do  your  Lordships  think  is  the  charge  of  man- 
aging these  Duchies  as  their  affiurs  are  now  adminis- 
tered ?  Of  Lancaster  I  am  not  able  to  form  so  accu- 
rate an  estimate  ;  but  I  know  that  the  gross  revenues 
of  Cornwall  for  the  years  from  1810  to  1819  inclusive, 
amounted  to  L.333,000 ;  and  what  think  you  was  the 
net  revenue,  for  the  proportion  of  the  net  to  the  gross 
is  the  test  of  good  management  ?  Why,  only  L.228,000, 
— so  that  one  pound  in  every  three  was  taken,  ab- 
sorbed, for  the  cost  of  collecting  and  managing  the 
whole.  Match  me  that,  if  you  can,  in  the  worst  man- 
aged estate  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom !  Shew 
me  the  man  who  submits  to  oiie  pound  being  retained 
in  the  country  or  lost  by  the  way,  for  every  two  that 
are  paid  into  his  account  at  the  Banker's !  Another 
striking  instance  of  mismanagement  is  afforded  by  the 
encroachments  which  are  made  every  where  upon  the 
Duchy  domains.  What  think  you  of  an  estate  of 
five   and  forty  acres,  having,  within  the   period  of 
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two  or  three  generations,  exteoded  to  200  of  good 
arable  land,  without  any  miracle,  or  any  fresh  grant, 
without  any  gain  from  the  sea  by  embankment,  or 
the  deposit  of  any  alluvial  soil  ?  The  extension  was 
effected  by  the  address  and  industry  of  one  party, 
the  proprietor,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  other 
party,  the  Duchy  authorities.  When  asked  by  one 
who  recollected  the  old  bounds  of  the  farm,  how  all 
this  increase  had  been  affected,  the  party  now  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  extended  domain,  answered  inno- 
cently enough  in  his  Cornish  dialect,  that  it  was  all 
owing  to  his  grandfather  being  a  careiiil  man  and  good 
at  hedging  by  candle  light.  Such  care  and  such  skill 
never  could  have  succeeded  in  adding  one  acre  to  the 
possession,  had  the  neighbouring  property  belonged  to 
a  private  individual,  or  been  under  the  management  of 
my  Noble  Friend*  at  the  head  of  the  woods  and 
forests.  A  course  of  encroachment  which  increases 
men's  estates  ten-fold  within  living  memory,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  never  could  last  six  months 
after  the  affeirs  of  the  Duchy  were  brought  under  the 
superintendence  of  that  vigilant  department. 

But  the  other  encroachments  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  are  still  more  deserving  of  reprehension — I 
mean  those  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  upon  the  Duchy 
revenues,  by  Bnes  and  other  means  of  anticipation. 
Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Sovereign,  who  is  always  created  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Earl  of  Chester,  is  bom  Duke  of  Cornwall.  For  his 
support,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  state  and  dignity, 
as  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown,  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  are  provided.  While  there  is  no  Duke,  and 
during  his  minority,  those  revenues  are  vested  in  the 
Crown ;  and  although  it  is  very  possible  that,  if  well 
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managed  during  the  abeyance  of  the  title,  they  might 
suffice  for  the  purpose  when  a  Duke  came  into  exist- 
ence, this  is  altogether  hopeless  if  the  Sovereign  be  suf- 
fered to  exhaust  the  sources  of  regular  income  by  anti- 
cipation. What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  nation  settles 
what  is  supposed  an  adequate  income  on  the  reigning  So- 
vereign ;  the  Duchy  estates  are  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  heir-apparent ;  and  the  reigning  Sovereign 
being  allowed  also  to  exhaust  and  pervert  all  the  revenue 
of  the  Duchy,  the  oation  has  afterwards  to  support  the 
heir-apparent  also.  I  have  indeed  beard  of  a  very  differ- 
ent account  of  the  matter  being  given  in  another  place. 
It  has  come  to  my  ears,  irregularly  enough  I  admit,  that 
a  Right  Honourable  Friend  of  mine*  has  there  painted 
things  in  far  other  colours.  If  I  could  at  this  moment, 
without  greater  irregularity  still,  address  myself  to  him, 
aware  that  what  I  speak  he  is  now  hearing,!  I  should 
add  that  he  confounded  some  present  on  the  occasion  I 
allude  to,  almost  to  suffocation,  by  affirming  that  the 
Duchy  revemies  were  for  the  Prince  of  Wales'  support, 
and  that  theref<»re  he  never  came  to  Parliament  for  any 
grant  of  money.  Was  ever  yet  witnessed  such  profound 
ignorance  of  financial  history  ?  Was  ever  yet  displayed 
such  astonishing  unacquaintance  with  princely  natures  ? 
The  heir-apparent  live  upon  the  reduced  Cornish  re- 
venue !  The  Prince  of  Wales  never  come  to  Parlia- 
ment for  money  ?  Why,  within  seven  years  of  his  birth, 
the  expenses  of  the  King's  family  were  given  as  a  rea- 
son for  debts  of  half  a  millioD  having  been  incurred, 
which  the  country  immediately  paid ;  and  in  nine  years 
more,  the  same  plea  obtained  a  still  larger  sum,  with 
an  addition  of  L.100,000  a-year,  to  the  final  settlement 
of  1760 !     But  grant,  that  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
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ordinary  difficulties.  That  the  power  of  rewarding 
merit,  whether  displayed  in  the  immediate  service  of 
the  state,  or  towards  mankind  at  large,  should  exist 
somewhere,  cannot  be  questioned.  K  that  h^h  and 
peculiarly  delicate  discretion  b  vested  in  the  Sovereign, 
perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  most  unexceptionable  ar- 
rangement, I  yet  am  well  aware  of  the  abuse  to  which 
its  exercise  is  liable.  I  have  no  fear  of  corruption,  or 
of  any  gross  abuse,  so  long  as  Parliament  shall  be  in- 
formed of  the  grants  made  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
rather  the  careless  use  of  this  patronage  that  I  am  apt 
to  dread,  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and 
from  indolently  yielding  to  importunity.  There  must 
also  be  admitted  to  exist  some  risk  of  giving  men  of 
letters  that  habit  of  looking  for  court  favour,  so  £ital 
to  independence,  and  so  ofi:en  turned  to  a  bad  account 
in  the  Monarchies  of  the  Continent.  Yet  all  this  may 
be  practised  without  any  Pension  List,  practised  in  cor- 
ners where  the  eye  of  scrutiny  cannot  pierce,  or  the 
finger  of  reprobation  point,  by  the  abuse  of  other  ample 
fimds  vested  in  the  Crown,  should  the  disposition  to 
corrupt  learned  men  exist,  and  be  met  by  a  willingness 
on  their  part  to  stoop  from  their  proud  eminence,  and 
degrade  themselves  into  the  servile  creatures  of  a  court. 
Then  I  must  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and 
that  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  evils  which 
beset  the  steps  of  genius,  demand  relief;  nay,  that  there 
must  be  the  means  provided  of  removing  the  actual 
obstruction  to  its  career.  I  know  so  much  of  the  strug- 
gles which  are  so  often  made  by  those  great  men — the 
lights  of  the  world,  bom  to  exalt  human  nature,  to 
stretch  the  views  and  the  power  of  man  by  the  con- 
quests of  science,  and  whose  lowest  title  to  our  grati- 
tude is,  that  their  immortal  labours  polish,  and  multi- 
ply, and  enrich  all  the  arts  of  life.  Following  at  an 
immeasurable  distance,  and,  as  it  were,  only  with  the 
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eye,  their  bright  path — signing  my  thirst  at  the  sources 
which  they  have  opened,— or  humbly  bearing  into 
darker  regions  the  sacred  light  which  ^eir  genius  has 
kindled,  I  know  bow  often  it  has  happened  that  their 
course  has  been  impeded  by  craviiig  wants ;  that  they 
have  been  fein  to  quell  within  them  the  desire  of  ori- 
ginal investigation,  to  tame  down  their  loilty  spirit,  and 
quit  the  congenial  pursuits  that  were  leading  them  on 
to  extend  the  empire  of  science,  or  giving  them  to  en- 
chant countless  ages  with  the  inspirations  of  their  fancy 
— for  the  humbler  occupations  that  minister  to  the 
wants  of  frail  humanity.  Aware  of  this — having  pre- 
sent to  my  mind  such  necessities  as  these,  and  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  their  not  being  relieved— can 
I  hesitate  in  agreeing  to  some  provision  being  made  for 
removing  such  obstructions,  and  euabliDg  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind  to  prosecute  their  highest  vo- 
catioD  ? 

But  even  this  part  of  the  arrangement  is  liable  to 
the  objection  I  have  urged  ag^nst  all  the  rest.  We 
are  legislating  precipitately,  and  without  the  requisite 
information.  In  what  position  is  the  question  at  this 
hour  ?  A  (Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  other 
House  to  investigate  the  whole  subject.  Has  its  Report 
been  approved?  It  has  not  even  been  considered. 
Has  it  been  made  ?  It  is  not  yet  drawn  up.  Has  the 
Committee  agreed  upon  any  Report  ?  It  has  not  ex- 
amined a  person,  a  paper,  or  a  record.  Has  It  pro- 
ceeded to  business  at  all  ?  It  has  not  yet  met.  It  is 
barely  appointed  ;  it  is  only  called  into  existence,  after 
a  stormy  birth,  and  many  a  stru^le  for  life ;  it  is  just 
alive,  and  no  more.  No  man  can  divine  what  it  may 
do  when  it  comes  to  mature  strength,  and  can  act.  No 
conjecture  is  offered  of  what  may  be  the  result  of  its 
labours,  or  so  much  as  what  course  they  shall  take. 
And  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  settle  the  Pension  List 
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Upon  a  very  hasty  aod  crude  suggestion  thrown  out  in 
quite  another  Committee.  The  Committee  appointed 
expressly  to  consider  pensions,  has  done  nothing;  ail 
men  are  anxiously  awaiting  its  proceedings.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  List  having  no  particular  commis- 
sion to  consider  Pensions,  makes  a  report  as  meagre 
and  scanty  as  possible  on  the  Civil  List,  and  throws  in 
a  hurried  and  ill  considered  remark  upon  a  subject  not 
belonging  to  its  inquiry.  We  are  desired  to  legislate 
irrevocably  touching  pensions  upon  this  remark  of  the 
Civil  List  Committee,  and  not  to  wait  for  the  Report 
of  the  FendoD  Committee  ?  If  we  had  been  about 
making  provision  for  the  pensions  during  a  life  of  sixty, 
as  in  George  IV.'s  case,  or  of  sixty-eight  as  in  William 
IV  .'s — even  then  such  thoughtless  haste  would  have 
been  indecent.  But  we  are  providii^  for  a  life  of 
eighteen ;  and  such  is  the  impatience,  not  only  of  a  day's 
delay,  but  c^  all  inquiry  and  all  discussion,  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  information  which  a  Committee  has  been 
appointed  expressly  to  obtain,  we  are  to  catch  at  and 
gra^  a  chance  expression  in  another  Committee's  re- 
port, and  sitting  on  unwonted  days,  and  assembling  at 
unaccustomed  hours,  we  hurry  through  the  Bill  which 
is  to  make  law  for  half  a  century,  in  breathless  impa- 
tience, for  fear  that  by  the  least  delay  we  should  post- 
pone our  decision  until  the  materials  for  making  it  are 
before  us !  But  if  all  this  haste  was  necessary,  and  not 
an  instant  of  time  was  to  be  lost,  why,  let  me  ask,  were 
we  not  called  together  earlier  in  the  season  ?  In  1830, 
we  met  at  the  beginning  of  -November  instead  of  the 
end.  In  former  years,  when  the  war  raged,  we  were 
assembled  in  September.  I  ask  my  Noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Colonies,*  why  did  we  not  meet  as  early 
now  ?    Would  it  not  have  been  expedient  to  profit  by 
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the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  for  adopting  some  definite 
couTBe  upon  the  great  question  that  now  agitates  our 
principal  settlement  in  America?  Ought  we  not  be- 
times to  have  resolved  at  least  upon  some  principles  of 
conduct,  and  steadily  pursued  them,  instead  of  letting 
our  precipitancy  in  one  thing  rival  our  slowness  in  an- 
other, and  our  vacillation  of  purpose  where  decision 
was  required,  maintain  the  strife  with  our  pertinacity 
when  the  truest  wisdom  was  to  retrace  our  steps? 
Ought  we  not  to  have  so  early  met  the  great  Council  of 
the  nation,  as  to  g^ve  time  for  correcting,  by  the  help 
of  experience,  the  fatal  errors  of  last  May  ?  If  those 
who  preceded  us  could  aforetime  meet  in  the  autumn, 
that  the  work  of  slaughter  might  be  done,  ought  not 
we  to  have  been  early  convoked,  for  the  more  blessed 
labours  of  conciliation  and  peace  ?  Then  there  had 
been  no  occasion  for  that  hurry  which  has  marked 
every  step  in  this  measure,  and  must  for  ever  sink  its 
value  to  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  all  reflecting  men.  As 
many  mouths  and  weeks  would  have  been  given  as  we 
have  now  had  days  and  hours  for  considering  all  its 
provisions ;  and  the  same  wise  foresight  and  deliberate 
prudence  which  presided  over  the  whole  settlement  for 
supporting  the  Crown,  would  have  preserved  the  brighU 
est  of  the  jewels  that  it  still  retains. 

But  I  have  done  my  duty — I  have  unburthened  my 
conscience — I  have  relieved  my  own  mind.  It  remains 
that  I  render  my  thanks  to  your  Lordships,  which  I 
sincerely  and  respectfully  do,  for  the  patience  with 
which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  bear  so  many 
things  in  which  you  disagree  with  me,  and  which  are 
not  listened  to  without  uneasiness,  any  more  than  they 
can  be  delivered  without  pain.  It  has  indeed  been  my 
irksome  task  to  obstruct  you  in  the  course  all  seemed 
most  anxious  to  pursue  with  little  reflection  and  no 
delay,  and  to  obstruct  you  by  a  recourse  to  principles 
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now,  I  fear,  out  of  date — ^the  principles  of  legislation, 
sanctioned  by  the  spirit  of  former  precedent,  and  the 
analogy  of  constitutional  law.  This  unwelcome  office 
you  have  suffered  me  to  perform,  and  my  humble  thanks 
are  your  due.  Wilt  you  indulge  me  with  your  attention 
yet  a  moment  while  I  advert  to  the  singular  prediua- 
ment  in  which  the  Sovereign  is  placed  for  whose  high 
estate  the  provision  that  we  are  making  is  destined  ? 
It  is  wholly  unnecessary  that  I  should  profess  those 
sentiments  of  dutiful  attachment  which  bind  all  of  us 
to  the  Illustrious  House,  called  by  the  choice  of  the 
People  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  these  realms. 
Nor  does  any  one  among  you  all  rejoice  more  sincerely 
than  I  have  done  in  the  enthusiasm  of  affection  which 
has  burst  from  all  her  subjects,  to  greet  the  accession 
of  the  rdgning  Monarch.  They  have  generously  let 
expectation  iLsurp  the  place  of  gratitude.  They  have 
taken  counsel  with  hope,  rather  than  experience.  For 
as  memory  scatters  her  sweets  with  a  cold  and  churlish 
hand,  it  has  been  found  more  pleasing  to  array  the  ob- 
ject of  the  general  love  in  the  attire  of  fancy ;  and  as 
fervent  a  devotion  has  been  kindled  towards  the  yet  un- 
tried ruler,  as  could  have  glowed  in  her  people's  bosom 
after  the  longest  and  most  glorious  reign,  in  which  she 
should  have  only  lived  and  only  governed  for  the  coun- 
try's good ;  by  some  chronic  miracle,  escaping  all  error 
and  all  f^ure,  imd  only  showering  down  blessings  upon 
mankind.  I  heartily  rejoice  in  this  enthusiasm,  and  I 
do  not  complain  of  it  as  premature.  I  rejoice  in  it  be- 
cause it  must  prove  delightful  to  the  Royal  object  of  it. 
I  rejoice  still  more  because  I  know  that  it  will  stimu- 
late the  Queen  to  live  for  her  country,  in  order  to  earn 
the  affections  which  have  already  been  bestowed,  and 
justify  the  opinion  which  has  been  formed  and  is  so 
fondly  cherished  upon  trust.  But  most  chiefly  do  I  re- 
joice, because  it  extinguishes  for  ever  all  t^tprehensions 
vol-  IV.  z 
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of  the  EogUsb  people's  loyalty  and  trustworihiQ^; 
puts  to  shame  all  who  would  represent  them  as  disaf- 
fected towards  Monarchical  institutions ;  demonst^raites 
the  safety  of  entrusting  them  with  an  ample  measure  of 
political  rights;  and  teaches  to  stateanen  this  g^reat 
practical  lesson,  that  the  more  we  extirpate  abuse  from 
our  system,  the  more  searching  we  make  our  reforms, 
the  more  we  endear  the  Constitution  to  the  people  by 
making  them  feel  its  benefits — the  safer  will  be  the  just 
rights  of  the  Monarch  who  is  its  head,  and  the  stronger 
will  be  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  who  cheerfully 
obeys.  So  that,  fer  from  dreading  the  policy  which 
would  strengthen  the  people's  hands  by  confirming  their 
liberties  and  extending  their  rights,  we  ought  to. pursue 
this  course  for  the  sake  of  the  Monarchy  itself,  which 
we  shall  thus  better  entitle  to  the  people's  afifections, 
and  render,  because  more  beloved,  more  secure. 
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PBIVILBOE  OF  PABLIAUENT. 

The  pretensions  at  different  times  set  up  by  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  certain  Privileges  placing  them  above 
the  law  of  the  land,  are  the  more  familiarly  known  in 
consequence  of  their  having  of  late  been  brought  into 
discussion  by  a  new  and  extravagant  claim,  asserted  on 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  publish  libels 
through  irresponsible  agents.  The  natural  course  of  ir- 
regular and  anomalous  power  is,  that  it  should  increase 
gradually  until  it  becomes  mtolerable,  and  creates  resist- 
ance which  finally  prevails.  The  tendency  of  Parlia- 
mentary Privilege  to  overthrow  all  law,  and  erect  an 
unbearable  tyranny  on  its  ruins,  seems  early  in  our 
history  to  have  become  so  apparent,  that  a  check  was 
soon  provided  to  impede  its  farther  progress ;  and  we 
accordingly  find,  that  in  former  times  pretences  were 
advanced,  and  generally  allowed,  on  the  part  of  the 
two  Houses,  which  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
abandon.  Not  content  with  the  power  of  issuing  what 
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orders  tbey  pleased,  and  taking  whatever  steps  they 
chose  iQ  their  collective  capacity,  the  Gommons  at 
one  period  held,  ^id  were  suffered  by  the  Judges  to 
hold,  that  their  members  were  clothed  with  extraor- 
dinary immunities  as  private  individuals.  They  were 
not  only  free  from  all  arreBt  for  debts,  but  their  ser- 
vants were  set  equally  above  the  law ;  and  every  mem- 
ber's house  enjoyed  the  prtyilege  of  sanctuary,  which  is 
now  confined  to  the  Royal  Palaces.  So  there  are  re- 
peated instances  of  the  Commons  deciding  questions  of 
property  between  their  members  and  strangers,  and 
punishing  the  latter,  without  any  hearing,  for  dilut- 
ing the  title  of  members, — a  proceeding  so  despotic, 
absurd,  and  barbarous,  as  cannot  probably  be  matched 
in  the  history  of  any  other  Assembly  in  the  civilized 
world.  I(ut  these,  apd  other  extravagant  c{^iiiiis,  al- 
tjiough  acted  upgp  witjiio  thp  %st  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  have  since  been  silenfiy  abandoned,  and.  except- 
ing the  freedom  from  arrest  for  debt  eiyoyed  by  indi- 
vidual members,  no  privilege  is  claipied  beyond  the 
wal^  of  Parliament,  except  for  the  acts  of  the  two 
Houses  themselves  in  their  collective  capacity. 

Even  the  extravagant  claims  pf  the  Hous^  have 
b^guD  to  be  restrained  within  narrower  bounds,  than 
they  acknowledged  in  more  ancient  times.  But  of  late 
years,  especially  since  the  controversy  arising  out  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  pubUcation  in  1810,  a  dispodtioa 
ha§  seemed  to  be  once  more  spreading  in  £ivour  of 
high  privilege  doctrines ;  and  some  men  have  professed 
th^^msetves  their  champions,  as  if  they  thus  furthered 
the  cause  of  popular  rights.  The  accession  of  power 
giuned  by  the  democratic  ptirt  of  the  Constitntion  by 
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the  Iste  Reform  has  increased  this  inclination  to  stickle 
for  extreme  rights  ;  and  in  1831,  a  new  and  unheard 
of  claim  was  asserted  by  some  members  of  the  Lower 
House,  to  be  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of 
Justice  in  oflfences  of  a  very  grave  nature, — ^namely, 
those  contempts  which  obstruct  the  whole  course  of 
justice. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  in  1831  raised  a  Privilege 
question  with  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  had  been 
ordered,  by  a  decree  of  that  Court,  affirmed  afterwards 
on  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  give  up  the  custody 
of  his  infant  children,  wards  of  the  Court.  He  violated 
the  order,  took  away  the  infants  from  those  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  them,  and  removed  them  beyond  the 
jurisdiction,  to  France.  He  came  into  Court  when 
a^ed  to  attend,  and  declared  that  he  refused  to  bring 
them  back,  or  ^ve  them  up.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
immediately  committed  him  for  this  contempt  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Mr.  Long  Wellesley 
moved  for  his  dischai^.  The  question  was  rested 
upon  his  Privilege  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  Some 
members  of  the  House  took  it  up — a  committee  was 
appointed — ^precedents  were  searched  for, — and  a  Re- 
port was  made  that  there  was  no  such  privilege. 

This  attempt  of  Mr.  Wellesley,  and  of  those  who 
supported  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  signally 
foiled.  But  the  circumstance  of  its  meeting  with  any 
support  was  sufficiently  striking,  and  seemed  to  shew 
that  there  existed  a  disposition  to  revive  antiquated 
claims  of  Privilege,  and  even  to  carry  the  pretensions 
of  iiotnunity  from  the  laws  of  the  country,  on  the  part 
of  members  of  Partiament,  ferther  than  they  had  ever  in 
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the  worst  times  been  pushed.  Accordingly,  the  defeat 
of  1831  did  not  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  conflict;  for 
in  1836,  Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton,  being  a  suitor  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  grossly  insulted  first  a  Master  in  Chanceiy, 
and  then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  both  acting  in  their  ju- 
dicial capacity ;  and  when  committed  to  the  Fleet  for 
his  offence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  threw  himself  upon  the 
protection  of  the  House,  whose  Privileges  he  consider- 
ed to  be  violated  in  his  person.  The  usual  notification 
of  his  imprisonment  had  been  made  to  the  Speaker, — 
a  form  always  observed,  by  way  of  testifying  respect  for 
the  House,  and  accounting  for  Uie  imprisoned  mem- 
ber's absence.  It  is,  indeed,  a  form  which  would  be 
observed  were  a  member  committed  by  a  magistrate 
for  robbery.  Nor,  it  may  be  observed,  is  there  a  single 
argument  ever  urged  in  favour  of  Privil^e  which 
would  not  serve  as  a  pretence  for  allowing  all  the 
members  of  both  Houses  to  rob  and  murder  with  im- 
punity on  the  highway. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  question  of 
Privilege  had  been  sufficiently  settled  six  years  before, 
and  that  oo  farther  stm^le  would  have  been  attempt- 
ed on  so  desperate  a  ground.  If  each  time  that  a 
member  'is  arrested  for  a  crime,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  Privileges,  a  serious  obstruction  is  given  to 
the  execution  of  that  law  ;  its  provisions  never  can  be 
regarded  as  settled  ;  encouragement  is  held  out  to  vio- 
late it ;  the  House  exhibits  itself  as  yielding  a  very  un- 
willing obedience  to  the  enactments  to  which  itself  was 
a  party ;  and  beside  encountering  the  odium  prover- 
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biatly  attached  to  those  law-makers  who  are  also  law- 
breakers, it  lowers  its  dignity  materially  by  undei^o- 
iDg  multiplied  discomfitures  in  a  needless  conflict. 
For  what  can  possibly  be  more  needless  than  that,  the 
question  of  right  having  been  once  settled,  both  by  de- 
cisions of  the  Courts  and  Resolutions,  the  result  of  full 
inquiry  in  the  House  itself,  each  time  that  a  new  case 
of  the  same  kind  occurs  for  the  application  of  the  same 
rule,  a  new  inquiry  should  take  place  to  ascertain  what 
the  rule  is  which  had  long  before  been  solemnly  fixed  ? 
Yet  such  is  the  course  pursued  in  Parliament ;  and 
accordingly,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
Mr.  L.  Charlton's  case,  and  to  report  upon  the  grave 
and  decorous  question — whether  or  not  a  person  who 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  has  a  right  to 
commit  such  outn^  as  he  may  think  fit  upon  any  of 
the  Judges  or  any  of  the  Courts  where  he  may  chance 
to  be  a  suitor?  Indeed  it  was  farther  alleged,  that 
Mr.  L.  Charlton,  being  a  barrister,  had  some  further 
right  appertaining  to  him  in  that  capacity.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  perhaps  deem  the  circum- 
stance of  the  offender  being  a  minister  of  the  Court 
^^funst  which  he  had  committed  a  contempt,  any  miti- 
gation of  his  offence.  At  all  events  they  left  the  Bar 
to  protect  its  own  privileges ;  and  indeed  there  seems 
no  conceivable  reason  why  thuit  body  should  not  also 
have  made  common  cause  with  the  guilty  party,  so  fiir 
at  least  as  to  inquire  whether  or  not  one  of  their  mem- 
bers was  rightfully  imprisoned,  and  thus  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  such  an  investigation  would  have  ended  in  a 
Report  against  the  Privil^e ;  but  this,  according  to  the 
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practice  of  the  CommoDS,  would  have  beeo  no  kind  of 
reason'  for  the  Bar  not  iostitutiDg  another  similar  in- 
quiry, the  next  time  that  a  barrister  was  committed 
for  a  like  oflfence. 

However,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire ; 
and  after  a  considerable  time  spent  in  the  investigation 
of  the  question,  it  reported  that  the  imprisonment  of 
the  member  for  his  offence  was  no  breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  Parliament.  Consequently  the  House  reiiised 
to  interfere  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  exactly  as  it 
had  refused  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Long  Wellesley,  six  years 
before.  What  the  consequences  of  its  interference 
would  have  been,  had  the  propensities  of  the  advocates 
of  Privilege  been  gratified,  is  another  question.  Lord 
Brougham,  when  Chancellor,  avowed  (in  the  following 
judgment)  that  he  would  have  pronouaced  the  same 
sentence  precisely,  had  the  Commons  arrived  at  an 
opposite  concluson  and  maintained  the  title  of  its 
members  to  insult  the  Court  with  impunity.  It  is 
probable  too  that  the  same  course  would  have  been 
taken  in  1836.  In  either  case,  the  country  would  have 
witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  conflict  at  the  prison  docss 
between  the  macers  of  the  Commons  and  the  Chan- 
cery, each  claiming  possession  of  the  offender's  body. 
But  the  contest  could  not  have  ended  there.  If  the 
Commons  were  in  the  right,  the  Court  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  contempt  in  detaining 
the  member  of  Parliament.  Consequently  the  Lord 
Chancellor  must  be  taken  into  custody,  brought  to  the 
Bar  of  the  House,  compelled  to  make  submission,  re- 
primanded, and  discharged  on  payment  of  the  fees ;  or 
kept  in  confinement  until  the  end  of  the  session,  if  he 
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refused  to  ^bmit.    Does  aay  mortal  believe  that  the 
country  would  have  epdured  the  sight  of  this  outrage 
upoD  a  Judge  for  admimstering  justice  according  to  his 
oath  ?  But  does  any  mortal  believe  that  Lord  Brougham 
would  have  subiqitted  to  be  arrested  by  the  Seigeant- 
^t-Arms  ?    If  he  had,  he  was  unworthy  of  his  place  ; 
for  he  was  submitting  without  resistance  to  lawless 
viotence.    Yet  such  are  the  extremities  to  which  all  the 
doctrioes  of  the  Privilege  oharapions  necessarily  lead. 
In  order  to  be  consistent,  they  must  maintain  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  alooe  are  the  judges  of  their  Pri- 
vil^^s.    This  right  is  worth  nothing  if  it  is  confined 
to  jud^ng  of  the  general  and  abstract  question.    They 
accordingly  also  maintnin   that  they  alone  are  the 
judges  to  decide  whether,  in  any  particular  instance, 
those  Privjl^es  have  been  broken.     Hence  there  is 
but  one  issue  to  which  their  conflict  with  the  Courts  of 
Law  can  ever  come.    If  the  Judges  persist  in  affirming 
their  own  jurisdiction,  the  Commons  must  proceed  by 
main  force  to  prevent  the  jurisdiction  firom  being  exer- 
cised against  their  members  or  their  agents.     They 
did  so  in  Queen  Anne's  time.   Perfectly  wrong  in  their 
claims,  they  were  perfectly  consistent  in  their  enforce- 
ment of  those  groundless  pretensions.    They  ordered 
all  the  sergeants,  barristers,  attorneys,  and  parties,,  to 
be  committed;  and  they  must  have  committed  the 
Judges  also  had  they  proceeded.     Iliere  is  manifestly 
no  alternative  between  this  course  and  abandoning  the 
claim  altogether;  for  submitting  it  to  the  decision  of 
the  advei^  party,  is  the  most  absolute  of  all  surrend- 
ers.    Thus  the  doctrine  of  Privilege  has  this  recom- 
mendation, among  so  many  others,  that  it  necessarily 
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begets  a  conflict  in  the  outset  between  the  supreme 
Parliamentary  and  supreme  Judicial  powers ;  and  be- 
gins with  that  outrage  and  that  violence  where  all 
other  controveraies  end. 

These  remarks  have  received  important  illustration 
^nce  Mr.  L.  Charlton's  case.  It  appears  that  the  in- 
different success  which  had  attended  their  efforts  in 
1831  and  1836,  did  not  dishearten  the  men  of  high 
privilege.  In  1837  they  were  fated  to  exhibit  new 
prowess,  and  to  sustiuo  renewed  discomfiture,  and 
even  humiliation,  upon  advancing  a  novel  pretension. 
A  resolution  having  been  taken  in  1836,  to  publish 
for  sale  the  papers  of  the  Commons,  and  in  the  genu- 
ine spirit  of  retail  dealing,  to  g^ve  **  the  trade,"  as  it 
was,  with  technical  felicity  of  phrase,  termed,  the 
benefit  of  a  discount,  the  Parliamentary  shopkeeper 
was  found  selling  libels  against  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals. An  action  was  brought  for  the  published 
slander;  and  the  defendant  set  up  the  authority  of 
the  House  as  his  protection  ag^nst  answering  for  the 
wrong  committed.  The  eminent  Judge  before  whom 
this  question  was  raised,  performed  his  duty  as  faith- 
fully and  as  firmly  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
him  who  had,  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  Senate,  made  the 
name  of  Denman  illustrious  for  imcompromising  in- 
tegrity, and  unflinching  defiance  to  the  frowns  of 
power.  He  who  had  so  often  scorned  the  assaidts 
of  authority  which  was  lawful  in  its  constitution, 
although  perverted  to  purposes  of  oppression,  mi^t 
well  be  supposed  incapable  of  abating  one  jot  of  his 
resistance,  when  the  threats  proceeded  from  the  per- 
petrators of  a  lawless  usurpation.    He  bravely  told 
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the  Commons  that  the  Law  which  he  was  sworn  to 
admmister  knew  of  do  privilege  to  commit  crimes, 
and  he  drove  the  party  to  another  defence.  On  that 
defence  he  prevjuled ;  but  new  actions  being  brought, 
the  House  of  ComjDOns  agtun  appointed  a  Committee 
to  inquire,  and  an  elaborate  Report  was  produced,  and 
adopted  by  the  House, — a  Report  which  has  ever  since 
been  the  laughing-stock  of  all  rational  men,  for  the 
absurdity  of  its  conclusions,  the  illogical  texture  of  its 
reasonii^is,  the  self-destructive  inconsistency  of  its  suc- 
cesuve  positions,  and  even  the  gross  inconsistencies  of 
its  Angularly  unhappy  and  scarcely  grammatical  dic- 
tion. It  however  asserted  plainly  enough  one  pre- 
ten^on,  and  that  was,  the  right  of  the  House  to  make 
whatever  law  it  chose  for  itself  upon  all  subjects,  and 
to  assume,  by  a  simple  vote  of  its  own,  any  right 
whatever.  It  farther  declared  all  who  disputed  its 
resolutions,  or  acted,  judiciaUy  or  .otherwise,  in  op- 
podtion*  to  its  claims,  to  be  guilty  of  breadi  of  Pri- 
vilege-t 

Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  high,  or  more 
mighty,  or  more  uncompromisiDg,  than  the  tone  of 
these  Resolutions.  But  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a 
tone  of  80  loud  a  pitch  that  it  could  not  be  sustained 
above  eight  and  forty  hours.  For  after  that  short 
interval  of  triumph,  of  bluster,  and  of  brag,  had 
elapsed,  the  gentle  aad  more  eaaly  muntained  note 


*  ThU  mt  tbe  plain  niMning  of  ifac  Reiolutioni  moved  ti;  Lord  Howick, 
Cbafrman  of  Uie  Committee  i  bnt  tbe  wordi  uied  were,  "  icted  incootUtentlf 
with  the  nid  piivileget," — nhicfa  !■  muiifettlr  mere  nonienu. 

■f-  Here  agiin  the  meaning  is  given,  and  not  the  language  of  the  Reiolu- 
tioM.     That  liDgnage  \rt»  at  much  nonMme  u  in  the  former  inttanee. 
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of  submisaon  was  sounded.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
had,  iu  the  meuiwhile,  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  he  should  utterly  disr^:ard  the  monstrous  pre- 
tensions set  fortti  in  th«  Resolutions ;  and  when  the 
question  arose  in  the  Commons  next  da^,  wbatf  couKe 
should  be  taken  with  the  actions  bmught  against  their 
Hbei-seller,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  forget,  sud- 
denly  and  entirely,  the  famous  Resolutions  of  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  to  direct  that  the  Attorney- 
general  should  appear  and  defend  the  actions  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench, — thus  Submitting  the  question 
of  their  Privileges  to  the  decision  of  that  Court  wiA 
which  they  were  in  open  conflict,  and'  which  but  two 
days  before  they  had  pronouaeed  gailty  of  S'  contempt, 
if  it  6ared  to  entetttun  the  questicni'! 

It  may  welt  be  thought  that'  thl»  melxitelK^y  [^ght 
into  which-  the  doctrine  of  FrlTilege  was  kffOi^t, 
would  sicken  even  the  stiffest  af^petite'for  thai  rai<^ 
dainty.  However,  the  parties'  have,  on  behalf  of  the 
Commons,  pleaded  the  Privilege,  and  a  demurrer  (rfthe 
plaintiff  leaves  the  question  to  be  decided,  6rBt  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Beaeh,  afterwaiTds,  in^  the  li»t  resort, 
by  the  House  of  Lords'^iraotheT''5trai^  anMbaly,  and 
a  complete  departure  from  the  prindj^e — for  nothing- 
assuredty  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  whole  doc- 
trine than  that  one  House  should  judge  of  the  otiae^^ 
Privily  s. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  preten- 
sions set  up  by  individual  members,  and  somewhat 
countenanced  by  the  House  succes^vely  examining' 
the  merits  of  each  case,  how  outrageous  soever,  hardly 
exceed  in  vi(^ence  the  daims  now  advanced  for  the 
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House  in  its  collective  capacity.  If  the  contentions  of 
the  Long  Wellesleys,  and  the  Lechmere  Charltdns  had 
prevailed,  we  should  have  been  livii^  in  a  country 
where  above  eleven  hundred  persons  had  a  right,  with 
absolute  impunity,  to  set  at  defiance  every  Court  in  the 
kingdom,  to  refuse  obeying  their  orders,  and  to  rush 
into  their  presence  at  alt  hours  and  insult  their  Judges 
with  the  grossest  language,  nay,  with  personal  vio- 
lence— a  state  of  society  to  which  there  is  nothing 
parallel  among  the  most  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa  or 
America.  Whether  or  not  such  was  the  Law  of  Eng^ 
land, — of  England,  so  proud,  and  heretofore  so  justly 
proud,  of  her  judicial  system, — appeared  so  doubtful  a 
matter  to  the  Conunons,  that  they  held  a  solemn  inquiry 
touching  it,  in  one  year,  and  having  detennined  in  th& 
negative,  so  great  was  their  bankerii^  after  liiaticoit' 
c^Uon  of  the  law,  as  to  render  necessary  a  seoond  in^ 
vestigatioa  of  the-  same  perplexing,  and  difficult,  aind 
doubtful  question^  a&w  years  after ;  and  all  this  not  in 
tbe.  Dniidjeal  timea,  but  itowards  the  middle  of  the  nine** 
teeui^  century.  But  there  mi^  be  a  doubt  if  thm 
pretension  now  svb  jvdice,  is  not  nearly  as  violent 
in  ita  nature,,  and.preg^nt  with  consequences  if  pos- 
sible raone  alaimmgi,  because,  moee  widely  exten- 
sive. Not:  only  is  it  asserted  as  right,  that  the' 
Commons'  may  authorise,  without  the  ccHicurrenoe  of 
the.  other  brauehes  o£  porliameniv  any  p^soii  to  slan- 
dw  any'(Kthers,.aadte  sell  theirdanders with  absolute' 
impunity  for  the  profit  of  the  Commons,  but  it  is  miun- 
tfuned,  that  whatever  uiy  vote  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament shall  declare  to  be  the  Right  and  the  PrivU^;e 
of  that  House,  must  be  taken  to  be  its  right  and  its 
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privilege,  and  submitted  to  as  such  by  all  mankind, 
without  any  consent  from  those  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  L^slature,  without  whose  joint  concurrence  not 
the  most  trifling  encroachments  can  be  made  upon  the 
rights  of  any  one  individual,  although  every  one  other 
member  of  the  community  should  declare  for  the  act. 
If  such  be  the  law  of  Parliament,  we  may  well  feel 
anxious  about  the  law  of  the  land ;  for  assuredly  the 
two  cannot  continue  to  exist  together. 

It  is  singular  how  little  the  advocates  of  the  extreme 
doctrine  of  Privilege  have  of  late  years  been  guided  by 
the  same  sound  and  temperate  views  which  breathed 
through  the  language  of  their  predecessors,  and  regu- 
lated their  conduct  in  former  times.     Mr.  Burke  be- 
IcHiged  to  the  same  school ;  as  his  sincere  fiiends,  Mr. 
Windham  and  Mr.  E^iott,  reminded  ParUameDt  by 
their  zeal  on  the  great  question  of  1810.   Mr.  Dowdes- 
well,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Rockingham  party  when  Mr.  Burke 
entered  into  public  life,  held  the  same  h^  opinions 
upon  the  same  controversy.    Yet  mark  the  sobriety  of 
the  language  in  which  one  of  those  eminent  men  ex- 
presses himself  upon  the  other's  tomb,  when  recording 
his  friend's  principles  for  the  veneration  of  after  ages : 
"  He  understood,  beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  the  Re- 
venues of  his  country,  which  he  preferred  to  every  thing 
except  its  Liberties ;  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  law 
of  Parliament,  and  attached  to  its  Privileges  until  they 
were  set  up  agfunst  the  rights  of  the  people."*    All 

•  Epitaph  on  tbe  Monunenc  in  Bothlej  Cfauieh,  Woroenenhira,  aracUd 
in  1 778. 
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rights  are  now  utterly  disregarded  by  the  advocates  of 
Privilege,  excepting  that  of  exposing  their  own  short- 
sighted impolicy  and  thoughtless  inconsistency.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  safety  for  the  people  under  their 
guidance,  if  unhappily  their  powers  of  doing  mischief 
bore  any  proportion  to  their  disregard  of  what  is  po- 
litic and  just. 
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I  AU  exceedingly  well  pleased  that  I  took  the  course 
which  I  saw  fit  to  take,  and  which  I  thought  the  in- 
terests of  justice  prescribed,  without  any  deviation  from 
the  strictest  rules  in  force  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
Courts,  with  respect  to  the  hearing  of  Counsel.  In  con- 
formity with  those  rules,  I  suffered  Mr.  Beames  to  ad- 
dress the  Court  as  amicus  emias,  upon  a  question  so 
grave  in  itself  and  so  nearly  touching  the  liberty  of  the 
suhject.  This  practice  has  been  frequently  adopted  in 
matters  resembling  the  subject  of  the  present  discug- 
fflon.  It  is  not  unusual  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  its  high  crimmal  jurisdiction, 
is  wont  to  let  in  the  light  to  be  obtained  from  such  ar- 
guments, that  a  failure  of  justice  may  be  prevented. 

I  ^n  the  better  satisfied  with  having  taken  that 
course  in  this  case,  because  Mr.  Beames  has,  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner,  abstained  from  abusing  the  indulgence 
which  I  gave  him^  He  has  confined  himself  most  ri- 
gidly to  the  question  which  he  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate ;  he  has  abstained  from  all  that  did  not  come 
strictly  witbin  the  scope  of  that  permission ;  he  has 
stated  the  argument  with  his  usual  distinctness  and 
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acuteness,  and  with  very  great  succintoess  indeed,  con' 
sideriog  the  extent  of  the  field  over  which  he  had  to 
travel,  and  the  variet}'  of  learning,  more  or  less  beaiing 
on  the  subject,  which  he  must  have  gone  through  in 
his  own  researches.  In  a  word,  he  has  exercised  the 
delicate  office  of  amicus  curia  with  great  correctness 
and  precision. 

If,  upon  hearing  Mr.  Beames.  I  had  found  he  threw 
any  new  light  upon  the  question,  which  may  now  be 
said  to  be  under  consideration,  after  a  fortnight's  discus- 
uon,  elsewhere  as  well  as  here ;  if  he  had  imported 
into  the  consideration  of  it  any  fre^  authorities,  or 
any  hitherto  uncited  cases,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
paused  to  give  the  party  on  whose  behalf  substantially 
he  has  addressed  me,  the  benefit  even  of  possibilities 
and  doubts.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  of  Mr.  Beames' 
learning  or  industry,  to  say  that  he  has  failed  to  brii^ 
novelty  into  a  discussion  of  bo  long  standing  that  it  may 
well  be  termed  vexata — that  he  has  failed  to  add  any 
thing  new,  only  because  such  an  addition  would  in- 
evitably have  been  departing  from  the  matter  which 
was  appropriate  to  the  discusaon ;  only  because  it  had 
been  exhausted  by  his  predecessors ;  and  because  no 
man  could  hope  to  be  original  in  it  without  also  being 
erroneous.  Therefore,  although  leaning,  as  I  otight  to 
do,  towards  the  gentleman  on  whose  behalf  it  has  been 
attempted  to  raise  a  doubt,  I  yet  feel  no  obligation  on 
my  part  to  delay  the  expression  of  my  opinion  upon  the 
legal  aad  constitutiomd  point  now  made. 

The  old  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  Parliament- 
ary Privilege  are  to  be  taken  with  very  ample  allow- 
ance, for  they  all  refer  to  times,  and  exist  in  circum- 
stances, wherein  the  claim  of  Privily  by  Members  (j{ 
Parliament  was  ioBnitely  larger  than  anything  upon 
which  both  Houses  now  are  content  to  rest.  One  can 
hardly  open  a  b6ok  under  the  head  of  Parliamentary 
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Privilege  without  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this 
propc^tion.  In  the  very  Yolume  of  Peere  Williams, 
from  which  the  Shqflsbury  case  has  been  quoted,  it  is 
laid  down  in  Lord  ClifforiTs  case,*  that  the  first  process 
against  a  Peer  of  the  realm,  or  against  a  person  having 
Privilege  of  the  Lower  House  as  a  Knight  of  the  shire, 
or  as  a  citizen  or  burgess,  is  sequestration.  But  in 
another  casef  in  the  same  book,  without  a  name,  and 
equally  without  authority  in  these  days,  it  is  stated 
that  the  same  exemption  extends  to  the  menial  servants 
of  Peers ;  and  that  the  first  process  in  their  case  also 
for  any  contempt  of  Court,  (for  no  exception  is  made,) 
is  not  by  arrest  of  the  body,  but  by  sequestration.  This, 
too,  was  so  ruled  aiier  the  statute  of  Williamj:  in  re- 
straint of  Privilege ;  and  the  right  must  indeed  have 
existed  after  that  Act,  if  the  Privilege  ever  existed  in 
those  menial  servants,  just  as  it  did  before  the  Act ;  for 
the  statute  saves  the  rights  of  all  persons  then  having 
Pririlege,  and  makes  no  difference  in  its  enactments  be- 
tween the  case  of  the  master  and  that  of  the  servant.^ 

To  bring  authorities  either  from  the  records  of  Par- 
liament, or  indeed  from  the  records  of  Courts,  in  times 
when  Privilege  was  so  much  larger  than  is  now  con- 
tended or  even  thought  of  by  the  stoutest  champion  of 
Parliamentary  Rights,-~«o  much  more  extensive,  that 
it  might  be  said  to  be  a  different  rather  than  the  same 
claim, — is  manifestly  of  no  use  in  disposing  of  the  prac- 
tical question  now  before  us. 

But  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  far  the  preten^oos 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  formeriy  been  car- 
ried, to  know  how  incumbent  it  is  upon  the  Courts  of 
Iaw  to  defend  their  high  and  sacred  duty  of  guarding 
the  lives,  the  liberties,  and  the  properties  of  the  subject. 


t  Anon.  1  V   Wn>..  535 
5  Sm  10  O.  S.  c.  30. 
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and  protecting  the  respectability,  and  the  vei^  exist- 1 
ence  of  the  Houses  of  ParliameDt  themselves  ;  against 
wild,  and  extrav^ant,  and  groundless,  and  inconsistent 
notions  of  PriTil^e,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer,  not 
to  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets,  of  the  Tadors,  or  of 
the  Stuarts,  the  records  of  which  abound  in  extravagant 
dicta  of  the  Courts,  and  yet  more  extravagant  preten- 
sions of  the  two  Houses, — but  to  a  much  later  and  more 
rational  period  of  Parliamentary  history — to  the  days 
of  the  family  under  whom  happily  all  dasses  in  these 
realms  have  so  long  enjoyed,  each  in  its  sphere,  the 
rights  of  freemen. 

In  the  year  1759,  an  action  of  trespass  for  breaking 
and  entering  a  fishei;y  was  tried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  the  lasting  opprobrium  of  Parliamentary  Pri- 
vilege, to  the  scandal  and  di^;race  of  the  House  of  Par- 
liament that  tried  it.  and  to  the  astonishment  and  alarm 
of  all  good  men,  whether  lawyers  or  laymen.     Admired 
Griffin  made  complaint  to  the  House,  whereof  he  was 
a  member,  that  three  men,  whose  names  were  stated, 
had  broken  into  and  entered  his  fishery  near  Plymouth, 
had  taken  the  fish  therefrom,  and  destroyed  the  Dets 
therein ;   and  the  House  forthwith,  instead  of  indig- 
nantly and  in  mockery  of  such  a  preten»on  dismissing 
the  charge,  and  censuring  him  who  made  it,  ordered 
the  defendants  in  the  trespass,  for  so  they  must  be 
called,  to  be  committed  into  the  custody  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arms.  They  were  committed  into  that  custody 
accordingly ;  they  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  there,  on  their  knees,  they  confessed 
their  fault ;  they  promised  never  agwn  to  oiFend  the 
Admiral  by  interfering  with  his  alleged  right  of  fishery ; 
and  upon  this  confession  and  promise  they  were  dis- 
charged on  paying  their  fees.     So  that,  by  way  of  Pri- 
vilege, a  trespass  was  actually  tried  by  the  plaintiff  him- 
self sitting  in  judgment  against  his  adversary  the  de- 
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ik  I'fendant,  aod  the  Judge  (for  in  this  case  the  House  and 
yi)^  -the  complaining  party  must  be  considered  as  identical) 
ii'Jii  -  was  pleased  to  decide  in  his  own  favour,* 
itw::  This  is  enough  to  warn  Courts  of  Justice  how  they 
/ 'v  accede  to  claims  of  Privilege,  the  instant  they  hear  that 
1  r'lr;  once  magical  word  pronounced.  Even  in  the  event  of 
iprr  the  House  of  Parliament,  by  their  Committee's  report 
■rii:  and  by  their  votes,  having  decided  in  favour  of  so  mon- 
.;(iL'  strous  a  pretension,  I  should  sttU  have  deemed  it  my 
ij  'i  du^,  if  the  facts  of  the  case  authorized  me,  to  act  as  I 
-A-::  am  now  prepared  to  act,  or  rather  to  continue  acting. 
If,  instead  of  justly,  temperately,  and  wisely  abandoning 
].::<:  this  monstrous  claim,  I  had  found  an  unanimous  reso- 
,iL  lution  of  the  House  in  its  favour,  I  should  still — (and  it 
f£.'-  was  this  which  made  me  interpose  to  assure  the  coun- 
,i[[  sel  that  I  needed  not  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
^ X'  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Court  of  Chancery) — I  should 
j.  still  have  steadily  pursued  my  own  course,  and  persist- 
y,  ed  in  acting  according  to  what  I  knew  to  be  the  law. 
j^  Having  disposed,  generally  speaking,  of  the  autho- 

rities of  those  early  days  by  these  observations,  I  must, 
however,  remark  ferther,  that  I  can  find  no  cases  in 
the  books  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Privilege  now  made. 
I  speak  not  of  the  records  of  Parliament,  but  confine 
':        my  proposition  to  judicial  authority.      This  distinction 
;.         I  feel  myself,  after  mature  deliberation,  authorized  and 
■.         bound  to  take.  For  let  not  any  one  imagine,  that  when 
r         I  at  once,  and  without  argument,  ordered  Air.  WeUes- 
ley  to  be  committed  to  the  Fleet,  well  knowing  at  the 
time  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
was  taken  unprepared,  or  expressed  a  rash  or  unadvised 
opinion.      The  case  was  familiar  to  my  mind.      I  had 
seen  it  in  every  form ;  I  had  heard  it  discussed  in  every 


*   Common*'  Jourimls,  vol.  xxvUi.   pp.   \f9,  5M.     Tlic  Jiiiimiil9  of  tL«t 
pKrivl  aliOiind  willi  rBse?  dfa  siiiilUr  kind       Scf  i  Myliio  uiirl  Ki'i'ii,  Ma, 
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shape — I  had  seen  it  ia  the  Court  of  ParliameDt ;  I  had 
encountered  it  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  In  all  those 
Courts  I  had  borne  a  share  in  the  discussion,  having 
myself  argued  the  greatest  of  all  the  cases,*  when  it 
came  by  writ  of  error  from  the  Courts  of  King's  Beach 
and  Exchequer  Chamber  before  the  highest  judicature 
of  the  realm,  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of 
Law.  The  result  of  that  deliberation  and  attention  has 
been  confirmed  in  my  mind  by  more  recent  inquiry, 
and  by  ^ain  going  over  the  ground  I  had  so  often  pre- 
viously trodden  ;  and  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is, 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to  mtuntain  the  claim 
of  Privilege  now  set  up. 

To  those  who  argue  on  the  other  side  I  at  once 
make  a  present  of  almost  all  that  Mr.  Beames  ui^d 
this  morning,  as  to  commitments  for  refusing  to  put  in 
an  answer,  for  refusing  to  pay  money  ordered  to  be 
[jaid,  for  resisting  a  decree  to  perform  any  specific  act, for 
cutting  down  timber,!  or  doing  any  other  act  in  the  face 
of  an  injunction,  and  in  the  face  of  any  other  order  of  this 
Court.  The  breach  of  any  order,  substantially  of  a  civil 
description,  and  in  a  civil  matter,  that  is,  a  matter  touch- 
ing the  rights  of  real  or  personal  property,  will  not 
entitle  this  Court,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
Common  Bench,  the  Exchequer  of  the  King,  nay,  not 
even  the  House  of  I-ords  itself,  judging  in  the  last  re- 
sort, to  attach  the  person  of  the  party  having  Privi- 
lege  of  Parliament,  and  disobeying  such  an  order. 

I  leave  for  further  observation  that  ingenious  and 
acute  part  of  Mr.  Beames'  argument  where  he  takes 


■  Burdett  B.  Abbot  Burdett  e.  Colman,  5  Dow.  I6JS. 

+  In  Shirle;  e.  Earl  Frnvrs,  Lincoln'!  Inn  Hull,  July  15,  I&ll.  the 
Lord  Chmicellor  affirmed  aii  order,  by  whirh  il  «-«s  directed  that  ■  tequeilri- 
tion  ihoulrl  issue  against  the  defendnni,  Eurl  EVrrers,  for  cutting  down  limber 
in  breach  of  an  injunction,  and  that  an  agent  of  hii  Lordship,  who  bud  bten  ■ 
party  to  the  same  Roiitem|it   alioiilil  iif  ci'mniillrd  lu  the  Fleet. 
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the  ground  of  denying  the  distinction  between  a  civil 
and  a  crimiDal  contempt,  the  only  part  of  his  argument 
in  which  I  think  he  may  be  said  to  have  thrown  any 
new  light  upon  the  subject  I  had,  however,  previ- 
ously considered  the  question  in  this  point  of  view ;  I 
had  frequently  heard  it  discussed,  in  the  course  of  the 
former  controversies ;  and  it  was  not  therefore  now 
presented  to  my  mind  in  this  light  for  the  first  time. 

Accordingly,  the  ground  ,on  which  I  rest  my  denial 
of  Parliamentary  Privilege  in  the  present  case,  is  not 
that  taken  by  my  Lord  Coke,  and  by  the  oftentimes 
repeated  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons, — the 
proposition  which  makes  the  exception,  but  confines 
it  to  treason,  felony,  and  surety  of  the  peace,  and  main- 
tfuns  Privilege  in  every  other  case.  I  have  already,  in 
the  course  of  the  argument,  stated  one  reason  why  I 
cannot  so  restrict  the  Privilege, — why  I  draw  my  line 
in  another  direction,  or  higher  up  upon  the  scale.  If 
the  only  ground  of  commitment,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  to  try  the  case,  was  that  a  breach 
of  the  peace  had  been  committed,  the  breach  of  the 
peace  not  being  the  main  offence,  but  only  incidental 
to  it,  and  accidentally  mixed  up  with  it,— if  that  were 
^e  only  ground,  no  court  could  commit  for  a  con- 
tempt unaccompanied  by  a  breach  of  the  peace,  how- 
ever aggravated  the  criminality  of  that  contempt 
might  have  been.  And  a  second  consequence  would 
also  follow,  that  this  or  any  other  Court  which  had 
not  jurisdiction  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  could  not 
commit  at  all.  A  Justice  of  the  Peace  could  commit ; 
the  Court  of  King's  Beuch  could  comroit;  but  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  Common  Bench,  or  the  Ex- 
chequer, could  not  commit,  because  they  have  no  juris- 
diction, no  cognisance  of  the  peace. 

There  are,  however,  many  offences, —  and  this  is  the 
other  ground  of  my  denying  that  to  be  the  right  dis- 
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tinction,— ^offences  for  which  no  man  can  doubt  the 
right  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  of  Exchequer, 
and  of  Chancery,  to  commit ;  offences  for  which  till 
now  their  right  to  commit  has  never  been  disputed ; 
offences  involving  no  breach  of  the  peace,  and  for 
which,  by  every  day's  practice,  parties  are  committed 
by  those  Courts,  and  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
not  sitting  as  a  Criminal  Court. 

If  the  line  is  to  be  assumed  which  has  been  drawn 
by  Lord  Coke  in  the  First  Institute,  and  followed  by 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  without,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
duly  weighing  the  subject  matter,  will  it  be  said  that 
a  Member  of  Parliament  can  commit  peijury  without 
punishment  ?  That  is  no  treason,  or  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace ;  it  is  not  even  such  an  offence  as  for 
which  you  can  have  "  surety  of  the  peace,"  the  ex- 
pression used  in  some  of  the  Parliamentary  Resolu- 
tions. It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament is  liable  to  an  indictment  for  perjury  in  any 
Court  that  has  competent  jurisdiction,  and  will,  on 
conviction,  be  punished  in  his  person  by  imprisonment. 
But  upon  this  two  material  observations  arise : — First, 
if  breach  of  the  peace,  treason,  and  felony,  alone  give 
to  any  Court  a  right  to  take  the  body  of  a  person 
having  Privilege  of  Parliament,  where  is  that  qualifica^ 
tion  of  Lord  Coke's  rule,  or  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Commons,  to  be  found,  which  entitles  a  Court,  after 
trial  and  conviction,  to  touch  the  person  of  the  privi- 
leged man  ?  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Parliamentary  discussions  on  the  subject,  there  is  no 
distinction  taken  between  mesne  process,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  a  sentence.  And  yet,  if  the  limit  of  the 
Kuie  of  privilege  is  to  be  taken  from  the  text  of  liord 
Coke,  or  from  the  Resolutions  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, no  Member  of  Parliament  could  be  imprisoned 
even    upon  a  conviction  for  peijury   by  virtue  of  a 
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judicial  senteDce  legally  pronounced.  But  the  second 
observation  renders  the  accuracy  of  the  first  imma- 
terial. What  shall  be  said  of  a  crime  nearly  equal  to 
penury  as  to  its  effects  in  defeating  the  ends  of  justice, 
a  crime  which,  though  not  in  a  technical  sense  equal, 
is  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  same  with  perjury, — I 
mean  prevarication  upon  oath  ?  If  the  prevarication 
amounts  to  all  that  moral  peijury  can  reach,  either  in 
mischief  or  in  guilt, — if  a  man  has  twenty  times  over 
in  his  cross-examination  told  a  &lsehood,  and  his 
next  breath  has  operated  his  own  conviction  of  that 
&lsehood,  unless  it  be  upon  a  point  material  to  the 
issue  to  be  tried,  it  is  not  pegury  in  law.  What  do 
the  Courts,  when  that  foul  crime  is  committed  in  their 
fece  ?  They  do  not  order  the  party  to  be  indicted  for 
peijury,  a&  he  would  be  if  he  had  sworn  falsely  to  a 
thing  material  to  the  Issue, — because  they  know  that 
he  must  then  escape  upon  a  trial ;  but  they  order  hun 
to  stand  committed  for  bis  prevarication.  In  what 
form,  and  under  what  name  ?  For  a  contempt  of  the 
Court  by  prevaricatii^  on  his  oath.  If  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  a  Member  of  Parliament  should  so 
far  forget  hb  honour  as  a  representative,  and  his  duty 
as  a  man,  as  to  prevaricate  grossly  on  his  oath,  was  it 
ever  dreamt  he  would  be  at  Uberty  to  say,  "  True,  I 
have  prevaricated ;  but  I  am  a  knight  of  the  shire,  I 
am  a  citizen,  or  I  am  a  burgess  in  Parliament ;  true 
it  is,  I  have  done  that  which  degrades  and  di^;races  me, 
that  which  is  the  most  flagrant  attempt  that  can  be 
made  to  defeat  the  administration  of  justice ;  true  it 
is  I  have  done  that,  for  committing  which  any  other 
man  would  have  been  hurried  from  hence  to  a  dun- 
geon ;  but  I  am  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Conunons ; 
I  have  Privilege  of  Parhament,  and  my  person  is  as 
sacred  as  the  oath  which  I  have  taken  and  broken." 
Were  any  man  so  ill  advised  as  to  offer  such  an  insult 
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to  the  Court,  for  £rom  operating  to  his  protection  under 
this  Privilege,  it  is  my  firm  beliefi  it  is  my  fervent 
hope,  that  it  would  make  him  cease  to  be  a  Member 
of  Parliament  by  expulnoa.  But  it  is  also  my  belief, 
that  it  would,  in  the  first  iustance,  be  vieited  with 
condigTi  puni^ment  by  the  Court  whose  dignity  bad 
been  outraged ;  and  that,  long  before  the  House  which 
he  had  disgraced  bad  thrust  him  fenlh,  the  Court 
would  vindicate  its  insulted  honour,  and  reject  with 
scorn  the  plea  of  Privilege  by  which  he  had  aggravated 
his  offence. 

The  line,  then,  which  I  draw  is  this :  that  against 
all  civil  process  Privilege  protects ;  but  that  against 
contempt  for  not  obeyiug  civil  process,  if  that  contempt 
is  in  its  nature  or  by  its  incidents  criminal.  Privilege 
protects  not ;  that  he  who  has  Privil^e  of  Parliament, 
in  all  civil  matters, — matters  which,  whatever  be  the 
fonn,  are  in  substance  of  a  dvi\  nature,  m^y  plead  it 
with  success,  but  that  he  can  in  no  criminal  matter  be 
heard  to  urge  such  Privil^e ;  that  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  privil^ed  against  commitment,  gua  pnxiess, 
to  compel  them  to  do  an  act ;  against  commitment  far 
breach  of  an  order  of  a  person^  description,  if  the 
breach  be  not  accompanied  by  criminal  incidents,  and 
provided  the  commitment  be  not  in  the  nature  of  pu- 
nishment, but  ranker  in  the  nature  of  process  to  compel 
a  performance ;  that  in  tdl  such  matters  Members  (^ 
Parliament  are  protected ;  but  that  they  are  no  more 
protected  than  the  rest  of  the  King's  su^ects  from  com- 
mitment in  execution  of  a  sentence,  where  the  sentence 
is  that  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdictioa,  and  has 
been  duly  and  r^ulariy  pr0D0unc«l.  Now  ooBvieti<»u, 
and  ihe  sentences  that  follow  upon  diem,  are  of  two 
sorts ;  either  formally  upon  trial  by  indiotment,  or  in- 
formation and  verdict,  with  the  consequent  judgment ; 
or  summarily,  but  as  legally,  as  formally,  by  a  commits 
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meat  for  contempt,  where  there  is  no  other  punishment 
provided,  and  no  other  mode  of  trying  the  offence. 

In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Sht^bwri/,*  who,  when 
committed  by  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament,  whereof 
he  was  a  member,  brought  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Raimford,  in  delivering  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  held  that  the  Court  had  no  right  to 
consider  the  validity  or  the  form  of  the  warrant  upon 
which  the  Earl  had  been  committed.  It  was  enough 
for  that  Court  that  a  contempt  was  all^;ed,  and  an  or- 
der of  commitment  made  upon  which  the  warrant  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  observed,  that  if  a  party 
guilty  of  contempt  could  not  be  conmiitted  to  prison, 
there  was  then  no  punishment  at  all  nith  which  he 
could  be  vi^ted  for  his  offence. 

So,  if  the  party  here  g^lty  of  the  contempt  cannot 
be  ccaninitted  to  prison,  he  must  escape  punishment 
altogether ;  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  is  not  necessarily 
incident  to  the  contempt.  And  yet  I  should  have  com- 
mitted just  as  mudi,  had  there  been  no  breach  of  the 
peace,  as  if  the  offence  of  contemning  the  Court  had 
been  aggravated  by  the  additional  offence  of  an  assault 
committed  i^n  one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

There  are  cases  indeed  which  go  a  good  deal  further, 
and  which  justify  me  in  denying  that  what,  in  common 
parlance,  may  be  called  criminal  contempt,  must  have 
been  committed  in  order  to  oust  the  Privilege.  If  the 
contempt  savours  of  criminality,  and  the  sentence  is 
penal,  that,  according  to  the  books,  appears  to  be 
enough.  With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  civil 
and  criminal  contempts,  denied  by  Mr.  Beames,  I  ^^ee 
that  there  may  oftentimes  be  a  difficulty  in  finding ; 
first,  authority  for  deciding  where  the  line  is  to  be 
drawn  ;  and,  secondly,  instances  in  practice  for  drawing 

•  6  Swte  Trinls,  p.  1-209.     Iloa.  ril 
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it.  Yet  that  line  has  been  recognised  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  Catmur  r.  Knatchbull,*  and  in  Walker 
r.  Lord  Grosvenor.f  The  former  was  the  case  of  non- 
performance of  an  award,  made  a  rule  of  Court ;  for 
non-performance  being  a  disobedience,  was  a  contempt 
of  the  Court,  and  so  might  be  regarded  as  technicaUj 
speaking,  and  in  form,  an  offence.  But  the  Court  held 
that  as  it  related  simply  to  a  civil  matter,  and  was  ni- 
ther  in  the  nature  of  process  to  compel  the  performance 
of  a  speciBc  act,  the  matter  was  in  substance  not  cri- 
minal but  civil ;  and  it  refused  to  commit  the  defend- 
ant, a  Member  of  Parliament,  for  his  disobedience.  The 
same  doctrine  was  laid  down  in  the  other  case,  where 
the  non-compliance  was  by  a  Peer.  But  suppose 
the  matter  to  have  been  criminal,  though  without 
breach  of  the  peace ;  suppose,  for  instance,  an  interrup- 
tion or  obstruction  of  the  Court's  business  by  a  man 
having  Privilege  of  Parliament,  getting  up,  and  stopping 
the  Court  by  a  long  harangue,  by  ribaldry,  by  invective 
by  slander,  or  by  any  other  indecency  which  human 
wit  may  fancy,  or  human  folly  may  practise,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  the  Court  would  order  its  officer  to 
seize  him  forthwith,  and  remove  and  commit  him  to 
confinement,  as  a  person  who,  in  the  face  of  the  Court, 
had  been  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  a  criminal,  and  not 
of  a  civil  kind  ?t  Indeed,  if  he  was  merely  removed 
from  the  Court,  that  would  be  enough  for  the  purpose 
of  my  ailment ;  because  the  act  of  the  officer,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  Court  itself;  the  bare  act  of  tak- 
ing the  offender  and  putting  him  out  of  Court,  is  as 
much  imprisonment,  in  contemplation  of  law,  as  if  he 

•  7.  T.  R.  448.  t  7-  T.  R.  171. 

•  A  Peet  refiiaing  to  be  swoni  i<  guilty  of  ■  contempt  for  which  he  ma;  be 
committed  and  fined.  2  SaO.  278-  "  No  Peer  or  Lord  of  PaHiamefit  balb 
Privilege  of  Peerage  or  of  Parliament  igainat  being  compelled  by  procen  of  Ibe 
Courts  in  WatmiRtUr  Hail  ro  psy  obedience  to  a  writ  of  AabeoM  nnpu  directed 
to  him,"    lorfli-  JoumA,  vol.  mix.  p,  37    R*x  n  Eart  FerrerB,  I. Burr.  631. 
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had  been  thrown  into  the  Kill's  Bench  prison.  And 
if  the  party  is  privileged  from  being  sent  to  prieon  he 
is  equally  privileged  from  being  turned  out  of  Court. 
Yet  if  the  judges  had  not  this  power,  about  1100  men 
would  have  the  right  to  go  and  interrupt  the  busineBs 
of  all  the  courts  in  the  kingdom.  The  business  of  Li- 
censing Sessions,  and  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  coun- 
try, nught  be  entirely  put  a  stop  to  by  one  or  two  gen- 
tlemen in  the  country  who  might  happen  to  take  an 
interest  in  obstructing  the  proceedings,  uid  to  be  clothed 
with  Parliamentary  Privilege. 

But  it  is  not  there  only  that  such  interrupUons  may 
take  place.  If  these  privileged  individuals  dioose  to 
carry  their  political  interference  so  far,  the  very  business 
of  the  Court  of  Hustings,  and  of  the  Sheriff  at  elections, 
where  they  are  not  merely  supposed,  but  are  almost 
assumed  to  take  a  deep  interest,  may  be  put  aa  end  to ; 
so  that,  until  we  eome  to  Parliament  iteel£  we  should 
here  have  upwards  of  a  thMisand  persons  who  would 
have  the  absolute  right,  uncontrolled  by  aay  power 
save  that  of  the  Houses  to  which  they  belong,  oi  enter- 
ing, individually  or  in  a  body,  into  those  courts,  imd 
aot  only  obstructing  all  eleeti(»i,  but  interrupting  the 
administration  of  all  civil  ^wl  criminal  justice. 

Nor  is  the  argument  ai  inconvenienti  less  applicable 
to  equitable  jurisdiction  than  it  is  to  the  other  branches 
of  judicature.  Who  are  the  persons  most  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  thoBe  very  ^fences  which  this  Court  is  most 
frequently  called  upon  to  visit  With  punishment  in  or- 
der to  {ffvtect  its  wavds  ?  If  other  Courts  have  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  tiieir'  suitors  in  Parliament,  t^is 
Court,  from  the  importance  of  the  matters  brought  be- 
£orB  it,  has  amuchWger  proportion  there;  and  if  there 
be  any  cases  in  which  members  of  Parliament — ^young 
Commoners  and  young  Lords — are  more  likely  than 
others  to  become  obnoxious  to  our  jurisdiction,  it  is  pre- 
VOL.  IV.  2  b- 
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cisely  in  cases  relating  to  the  safety  of  heiresses  and 
other  wards.* 

That  case  may  still  be  supposed  in  real  life,  which  in 
the  most  finished  part  of  the  most  excellent  of  his  works 
the  poet  has  so  admirably  described  in  the  history  of  a 
travelled  and  accomplished  profligate,  of  whom,  when 
in  the  depth  of  his  desperate  fortunes  : — 

"  Stolen  from  a  duel,  fiillon'Fd  by  a  mm," 

it  is  added,  as  the  means  of  retrieving  him — 

"  But  if  a  borough  chuO!«  him,  iitit  tiuJuiie." 

And  such  are  the  men  whom  this  anx^ted  privilege 
would  suffer  to  enter  within  the  precincts  of  this  high 
court  of  judicature,  and  to  revel  in  the  contempt  of  the 
most  delicate,  the  most  important  of  the  functions  with 
which  it  is  entrusted. 

I  have  already  given  a  reason  why  the  authority  of 
decided  cases  in  fevour  of  Privilege  goes  for  little,  if 
drawn  from  times  when  the  most  extravagant  notions 
of  its  extent  were  entertained ;  but  in  the  same  pro- 
portion must  any  decision  against  Privilege  in  those 
times  be  held  so  much  the  stronger  in  behalf  of  the 
law's  authority.    I  will  only  irefer  to  a  case  in  Levinz, 


■  That  interfering  with  the  cuMody,  or  tecretlT  encouraging  or  abetting  the 
marriage  of  a  Ward  of  Court,  hai  alwayii  been  regarded  aa  a  conlempt  in  its 
nature  criminal,  and  puniibabli  at  aucb  by  commilment  during  pleaaurc,  tee 
Pbippi  V.  Earl  of  Angleaea,  1  P.  Wma.  696,  and  Kiffvn  v.  Kiffen,  and  Dr. 
Yalden's  ciiae  there  cited  ;  Herbert'a  cuse,  3  P.  Wms.  116  ;  More  v.  More, 
2  Atk.  157;  Anon-  (Hughea  d.  Science),  2  Atk.  173;  Smith  v.  Smith,  3 
Atk.  305 ;  Butler  o.  Freeman,  Amb.  301,  and  the  caaea  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Blunc'«  noleg ;  Brandon  u.  Knight,  1  Dick.  160  i  Scevena  d.  Savage,  1  Vea. 
jun.  154  ;  Prieitly  t>.  Lamb,  6  Ves.  421  ;  Millel  ■>.  Rowae,  7  Vea.  419  ; 
Balhurat  V.  Murray,  B  Ver..  74  j  Warter  o,  Yorke,  19  Vei.  451.  In  the 
Practical  Register,  (p.  134,  Wgatft  ed.)  a  diiitinction  \t  taken  between  direct 
and  poaltin  contempta,  for  which  the  party  may  be  punished  by  being  com- 
mitted to  the  F^  daring  pUature,  and  ordinary  contempt*,  where  the  commit- 
ment ia  only  till  the  order  of  the  Court  be  obeyed. 
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which  seems  to  me  directly  in  point — a  case  never 
contradicted,  never  oyer-ruled,  and  calculated  by  ded- 
^OD  to  make  an  end  of  the  ailment.  I  allnde  to  the 
Case  of  Wilkinson  v.  Boulton,  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  when  Lord  Hale  presided,  and  reported  by  Mr. 
J.  Lepinz.* 

To  an  action  for  &lse  imprisonment  there  was  plead- 
ed a  justification,  under  the  custom  of  London,  for  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  have  the  custody  and  guardian- 
ship of  female  orphans  till  twenty-one  or  marriage, 
and  for  any  persons  taking  such  from  the  guardian  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  to  be  brought  up 
before  the  Court  and  imprisoned.  To  this  plea,  there 
was  a  demurrer  on  two  grounds,  the  first  of  which  is 
only  material  in  so  far  as  it  drew  from  the  Court  a  de- 
claration that  the  matter  was  criminal  for  which  the 
party  had  been  imprisoned.  The  second  ground  was 
that  the  custom  as  alleged  was  ill, "  because  it  is  a  custom 
to  commit  without  exception  of  peers."  This  demur- 
rer therefore  raised  the  question  distinctly,  whellier  or 
not  a  peer  could  be  committed  for  such  contempt  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  as  consisted  in  taking  an  orphan 
out  of  the  custody  by  them  appointed ;  and  the  Court 
held  it  clear  that  a  "  peer  is  not  privileged  in  this  case" 
— I  cite  the  book — "for  in  homine  reptegiastdo,  where  he 
detains  the  body,  he  shall  be  committed ;  and  there  was 
judgment  for  the  defendant,  disallowing  the  demurrer. 
The  authorities  cited  by  the  Court,  are  the  Year  Book, 
11  H.  4. 15,  and  Fitzherbert's  Natura  Breiium,  68  c. 
The  former  was  a  case  oi  homine  r^>legiando^  in  which 
the  Sheriff  had  returned  that  the  distress  had  been 
eloigned ;  and  one  point  made  was,  that  the  party  was 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  "  issint  que  capias  ne  ^sA.  pas  vers 
lui."    But  the  Court  took  the  distinctioo  Z  have  pur- 
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sued  here,  and  sftid  "  en  dett  et  trespas  capiat  n«  gist 
my  vers  uh  Coant  Baron  et  hujusmodi ;  per  6^  qne 
pur  cause  de  lour  estate,  il  est  entend  que  ils  ont  as- 
sets, &c.;  mes  en  c'est  case  le  tort  que  el  fait,  de  ce  que 
el  ne  suffire  le  replevin  estre  fmt,  esi  le  cause  que  sod 
corps  sera  pris,  de  quel  estate  que  il  soit ;"  and  reference 
is  made  to  Redman's  Case,  in  the  time  of  king  Richard. 
The  hinguage  of  Fitzherbert*  k  equally  precise : — "  If 
there  be,"  says  that  writer,  "an  eloignment  returned  by 
the  sheriff,  Uie  plwntiff  shall  have  ^capias  in  withernam 
to  take  the  defendant's  body,  and  to  keep  the  same 
fjiiounqiif,  &c.,  whether  he  be  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or 
other  common  person." 

But  I  am  content  to  rely  on  the  case  itself,  decided 
by  Lord  Hale,  and  in  the  same  age  to  which  we  owe 
the  H(J>ms  Corpus  Act.  It  is  a  case  peculiarly  in  point 
with  the  present.  The  authority  with  which  privilege  of 
peerage  was  assumed  by  the  demurrer  to  come  in  cod- 
fliet,  was  that  of  a  city  Court ;  the  contempt  for  which  it 
was  alleged  that  privileged  persons  could  not  be  atrest- 
ed,  was  taking  away  a  ward  of  that  Court.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench  held  that  the  peerage  and  its  privileges 
afforded  no  protection  in  such  a  case  ;  and  to  make  the 
authority  more  applicable,  the  Court  illustrated  the> 
decision  by  referring  to  the  writ  of  komine  replegtando, 
against  which,  if  a  peer  was  refiuctory,  it  was  held  to 
be  clear  that  he  must  be  committed ;  that  is,  if  he 
eloigned  the  body  of  the  villein,  or  person  sought  to  be 
replevied.  Now,  Mr.  Long  WeUesley  has  here  taken 
away  and  detuned  the  ward  of  this  Court ;  he  haa 
eloigned  that  ward.  Is  it  saying' too'much  to  add  that 
a  privilege  which  could  not  protect  a  peer  in  the  time 
of  Chwlee  II.  against  the  audiority  of  the  Mayor's 
Court,  is  still  less  capable  in  the  present  day  of  pro- 
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tectiog  a  commoa^  ag^nst  the  authority  of  the  Groa^ 
Seal? 

X  haveg.ihexeftKre,  the  sanction  of  WUkuason  v.  Boul- 
toa ;  1  have  the  authority  of  the  Year  Book,  in  the 
time  oi  Henrt/  IV.;  I  have  the  great  authority  oi  JFitz- 
lierbei't,  .that  a-  peer  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  any  other 
person,  shall  he  committed  for  obstnictioQ,  and  con- 
tempt in  the  nature  of  obstruction  to  the  process  of 
the  King's  Courts.  You  will  find  moreover,  that  the 
Star  Chamber — I  refer  to  the  authority  of  the  Star 
Chamber  reluctantly,  but  it  was  a  regular  Court,  and 
one  little  likely  to  err  against  Privilege — that  that 
Court  committed  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The  peer  had 
disputed  its  authority ;  he  was  committed  for  an  offence 
in  the  nature  of  a  contempt,  and  by  a  process  such  as 
we  should  use  to  compel  the  performance  of  an  act. 

Upon  the  authority,  therefore,  of  all  these  cases;  up- 
on the  authority,  still  higher  in  my  own  judgment,  of 
the  principle,  and  upon  the  reason  of  the  whole  matter, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  applying  the  laws  equally  to 
all  classes,  and  the  intolerable  nuisance  which  would  be 
suffered,  were  1,000  or  1,100  persons  to  exist  in  this 
country  placed  by  Privilege  of  Parliament  above  the 
law,  and  enabled  to  defy  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the 
King's  Courts — upon  all  these  grounds,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  distinction  here  is  sound- 
ly taken — not  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke 
of  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace  on  the 
one  side,  and  offences  on  the  other,  where  no  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace  has  been  committed 
— a  distinction  inconsistent  with  itself,  fruitful  of 
had  consequences,  and  incapable  of  being  pursued 
through  the  authorities;  and  that  the  true  grounds 
upon  which  to  rest  the  case  are  these  two: — first, 
that  Privilege  never  extends  to  protect  from  punish- 
ment, though  it  may  extend  to  protect  from  civil 
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process ;  and,  oext,  that  Privilege  never  extends  to  pro- 
tect even  from  civil  process,  where  the  object  of  the 
process  is  the  delivery  up  of  a  person  wrongfully  de- 
tained by  a  party.  All  the  principle,  all  the  authorities, 
all  the  reasoning,  are  in  favour  of  this  ground,  and  it 
is  upon  this,  and  this  ground  only,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  the  Courts  can  safely  and  securely  rest. 
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DISSERTATION. 


It  is  impossible  for  any  but  the  most  careless  observer 
to  avoid  remarking  the  great  differences  which  distin- 
guish the  Oratory  of  ancient  from  that  of  modem 
times.  The  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  former  is 
far  from  being  the  only  or  even  the  principal  of  these 
diversities :  that  proceeds  in  part  frt>m  the  greater 
power  of  the  languages,  (especially  the  Greek,)  the 
instrument  wielded  by  the  great  masters  of  diction ; 
and  in  so  far  the  superiority  must  remain  for  ever 
undiminished  by  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  modem 
rhetoricians,  although  extreme  care  applied  to  spoken 
composition  may  reduce  the  other  advantages  of  the 
ancients  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  give  scope 
to  certfun  advantages,  not  unimportant,  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  modems.  But  there  are  other  differences 
yet  more  broad  between  the  two  kinds  of  Oratory,  and 
these  reqmre  to  be  more  minutely  examined. 

Public  speaking  among  the  ancients  bore  a  more 
important  share  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  filled  a 
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larger  space  in  the  e^e  of  the  people,  than  it  does  now, 
or  indeed  ever  can  agmn.  Another  en^ne  has  been 
invented  for  working  upon  the  popular  mind,  whether 
to  instruct,  to  persuade,  or  to  please — an  engine,  too,  of 
which  the  powers  are  not  limited  in  time  or  in  space. 
The  people  are  now  addressed  through  the  Press ;  imd 
all  persons  whatever,  as  well  as  those  whom  the  bounds 
of  a  public  assembly  can  contain,  are  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  the  teacher,  the  statesman,  and  the  pane- 
gyrist. The  orator  of  old  was  the  Parliamentary  de- 
bater, the  speaker  at  public  meetings,  the  preacher, 
the  newspaper,  the  published  sermon,  the  pamphlet, 
the  volume,  all  in  one.  When  he  was  to  speak,  all 
Greece  flocked  to  Athens  ;*  and  his  address  was  the 
object  of  anxious  expectation  for  months  before,  and 
the  subject  of  .warm  comment  for  months  after  the 
grand  display  of  his  powers.  It  is  true  that  he  some- 
times committed  his  discourses  to  paper  afterward^ ; 
but  so  rarely  did  this  happen,  that  we  have  only  pre- 
served to  us  the  published  speeches  of  three  .or  four 
Greek  and  one  Latin  orator ;  but  those  few  which  were 
thus  written  out  could  hardly,  in  the  times  of  manu- 
script distribution,  be  s^d  to  be  published  at  all ; 
while  of  any  thing  like  the  addresses  now  so  frequent:  up- 
on every  oocai^D  -  of  importance,  in  the  form  of  pamph- 
lets,, or  other  ephemeral  productions,  ajiy  work  treating 
(tf  the  toiacs  of  the  day,  ot  wiy  attempt  by  writing 
to  influeoce  Uie  public  mind  for  tempor-a^  puiiposes, 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  ever  were  exau)pl«e 
in  ancient  times,  .if  we  «t|:oept  the  speech  of  Arcbi- 

*  Cicero,  Bnituii,,iub  Sfie. 
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damus,  and  that  to  Philtp,  both  ^^Titten  l^  Isocrat^. 
Indeed,  the  necessarily  confined  circulation  of  manu- 
script compositions,  must  have  rendered  it  altoge- 
ther hopeless  to  produce  any  immediate  effect  on  the 
community  by  such  means.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
say  that  the  rostrum  of  old  monopolized  in  itself  all 
the  fiinctions  of  the  press,  the  senate,  the  school, 
and  the  pulpit,  in  our  days.  It  was  a  rival  to  the 
stage  also.  The  people,  fond  as  they  were  of  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  from  having  no  other  intellectual 
entertainment,  were  really  as  much  interested  in  ora- 
torical displays,  as  sources  of  recreation.  ITiey  re- 
garded them,  not  merely  with  the  interest  of  citizens 
hearing  state  aiiairs  discussed  in  which  they  took  a 
deep  concern,  and  on  which  they  were  called  to  g^v© 
an  opinion ;  but  as  auditors  and  spectators  at  a  dra-i 
matic  performance,  by  which  they  were  to  be  moved 
and  pleased,  and  oti  which  they  were  to  exercise  their 
criUeal  faculties,  refined  by  experience,  and  sharpened 
by  the  firequent  contemplation  of  the  ptirest  models. 

That  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome  regarded  their 
art  as  one  of  eminent  display,  considered  it  their  pro- 
vince to  please  as  well  as  to  move  their  audience,  and 
addressed  the  assembly,  not  only  as  bearers  who  were 
to  be  convinced  or  persuaded,  but  as  critics  also  who 
were  to  judge  of  rhetorical  rtierit,  is' clear  from  number- 
less considerations,  some  of  Which  must  here  be  advert- 
ed to,  in  order  to  shew  that  Ancient  Oratory  held  a 
place  among  the  Fine  Arts  properly  so  called,  and 
was,  like  them,  an  appeal  to  the  taste,  ending  in  the 
mere  pleasure  of  contemplation,  as  welt  as  an  ap- 
peal to  the  reason  or  the  passions,  leading  to  practi- 
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cal  consequences,  and  having  action  for  its  result.  An 
attention  to  this  subject  will  explain  many  things  in 
the  structure  of  ancient  orations,  which  would  other- 
wise be  with  difficulty  apprehended. 

Of  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  adverted  as 
proving  the  position  in' question,  some  belong  to  the 
head  of  internal,  others  to  that  of  external  evidence — 
the  former  being  discoverable  by  inspection  of  the  com- 
positions themselves,  the  latter  resting  upon  historical 
evidence  of  facts. 

I.  1.  The  first  of  the  things  belonging  to  the  former 
class  which  strikes  an  attentive  student  of  the  ancient 
orators,  is  the  exquisite  finish  and  perfect  poWati  of  their 
compositions.  It  really  seems  as  if  the  fit  word  were 
always  found  in  the  appropriate  place ;  as  if,  though 
every  topic  may  not  always  be  the  best  possible  for  the 
orator's  purpose,  yet  every  thing  which  he  intended  to 
say  was  said  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  so  that 
no  farther  consideration  could  ever  improve  it,  "  Quae 
ita  pura  erat,  ut  nihil  liquidius ;  ita  libere  fluebat,  ut 
nusquam  adhaeresceret:  nullum,  nisi  loco  positum,et  tan- 
quam  in  vermiculato  emblemate,  ut  ait  Lucilius,*  stnic- 
tum  verbum  videres.  Nee  vero  uUum  aut  durum,  aut 
insolens,  aut  humile,  aut  longius  ductum  ;f  ac  non  pro- 
pria verba  rerum,  sed  pleraque  translata ;  sic  tamen, 
ut  ea  non  irruisse  in  aUenum  locum,  sed  immigrasse  in 
suum  diceres.     Nee  vero  haec  soluta,  nee  diffluentia,  sed 


■  Cicero  here  rerers  to  two  reraes  of  Luciljus.  ihe  diclian  of  which  ie  re- 

Qunm  lepide  Uieis  composts  I  ut  teisemla  omnes 
Arte  psvimento,  atque  emblemate  veimiculiito. 
alluding  to  the  ancient  Mosaic. 
+  As  we  BH7,  f     " 
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adstricta  numeris,  non  aperte,  nee  eodem  modo  semper, 
sed  varie  dissimulanterque  conclusis.* 

But  it  is  also  evideat,  that  the  exquisite  structure  of 
the  sentences,  the  balanced  period,  the  apt  and  perfect 
antithesis,  the  neat  and  epigrammatic  turn,  the  finish- 
ed collocation,  all  indicate  an  extreme  elaboration,  and 
could  hardly  have  been  the  su^;estion  of  the  moment, 
because  the  choice  of  the  earlier  expressions  is  often  re- 
gulated by  tiiose  which  occur  subsequently.  This  fine- 
ness of  composition  must,  however,  be  admitted  not  to 
he  a  perfectly  decisive  proof  of  extreme  preparation  be- 
forehand ;  both  because  we  can  hardly  assign  any  limits 
to  the  effects  of  great  practice  in  giving  a  power  of  ex- 
temporary composition, — witness  the  facility  of  rhyming 
off-hand  acquired  by  the  Italian  improcisaiori, — and  also 
because  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  spoken  speech 
was  exactly  the  same  with  the  one  which  we  now 
read — "  Orationem  habuit  luculentara,  quam  postea 
scriptam  edidit" — says  Sallust  of  Cicero's  first  Catilio- 
arian,  as  if  insinuating  that  he  spoke  one  speech  and 
wrote  another ; — a  thing  which  the  readers  of  modem 
debates,  who  happen  also  to  have  been  the  hearers  of 
the  same,  can  well  comprehend.  Indeed,  a  passage  in 
one  of  Cicero's  Epistles,  shows  that  he  was  not  very 
scrupulous  as  to  the  accuracy  with  which  hi  -  published 
corresponded  with  his  spoken  orations.  .  For  he  g^ves 
as  the  only  reasons  why  he  could  not  accede  to  Tubero's 
request  (to  have  something  inserted  in  his  speech 
Pro  Ligario,)  that  it  was  already  published,  and  that 
he  had  no  mind  to  defend  Tubero's  conduct.f 

■  Cicero,  Brutus,  c.  79. 
t  Epp.  Ill  Altirum,  xiii.  2. 
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I;  2.  Tbe  exqaisHe  figure  with  wluch  the  mcient 

speeches  are  interspoFsed,  and  the  highly  skilful  dispo- 
sition of  their  matetials,  do  not  perhaps  furnish  more 
deaflrre  proofs  than  the  diction.  But  the  exemplary 
temperance  with  which  topics  ive  used,  at)d  the  eon- 
ciseness  with  which  ideas  of  the  most'  important  kind 
are  expressed,  and  images  portrnjed,  certainly  can 
hardly  be  the  effect  of  any  experience  or  practical  skiil. 
The  emptiness  and  prolixity  of  vnpromatori,  and  other 
extemporary  composers,  shew  that  this  &eulty  of  oon- 
densation  is  not  so  easily  acquired  as  th&t  of  good  aud 
even  accurate  composition.  It  must,  however,  be  coq- 
fessed,  that  this  distinguishing  characteristic  of  ancieut 
composition,  spoken  as  well  as  written,  seems  to  indi- 
cate some  change  having  been  made  in  the  spoken  dis- 
conrse,  when  it  was  redueed'to  writiog  mbeequeaUy  to 
its  delivery.  For  with  all  the  quickness  natUnd  to  an 
Attic  audience,  and  all  that  expertness  which  a  Roman 
assembly  may  be  mpposed  to  have  acquired&om  the  ha- 
bit of  attentivelyhearingthefinest  compositions;  itseema 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  great  passages,  delivered 
in  as  few  words  as  if  attaining  the  utmost  possible 
conciseness  were  the  object  chiefly  in  the  author's 
view,  could  make  their  due  impression  upon  audi- 
tors, who,  hearing  them  for  the  first  time,  and  having 
no  notice  of  the  idea  or  the  image,  till  it  was  at  a 
stroke,  as  it  were,  presented  to  their  minds,  oould 
have  time  allowed  for  apprehending  it,  ot  at  least 
for  tasting  its  beauty,  or  feeling  its  ftHTce.  The  oku- 
tor  often  teeh  that  he  could  add  strength  to  his  comj- 
position  by  giving  it  the  concentration  of  compres- 
sion, but  that  if  he  suddenly  presented  his  ideas  to 
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his  audience,  he  would  be  in  the  middle  of  another  sea* 
tence,  or  even  another  topic,  before  the  blow,  so  rapidly 
struck,  had  produced  its  full  impression,  and  the  mind  oi 
the  hearer  would  be  in  the  state  of  con&^on  in  which 
a  bell  throws  the  ear,  when  struck  so  rapidly  as  to 
make  its  succesEdve  viluations  interi^'e  with  (xte  an- 
other. He  feeb  that  were  he  writing  for  the  eye,  for 
such  deliberate  perusal  as  enables  the  reader  to  pause 
and  dwell  upon  each  successive  period  until  it  has 
told,  and  even  to  recur  in  case  of  imperfect  appre- 
hmsion,  he  would  prefer  another  and  a  more  concise 
annucKnation  of  his  ideas ;  but  he  must  needs  sacrifice 
this  advantage  to  make  his  due  impresffloo.  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural,  therefore,  than  that,  on  recon- 
sidering the  subject,  and  giving  bis  discourse  in  writ- 
ii^,  he  should  omit  some  things  which  axe  unneees- 
sary  to  the  reader,  who  has  the  words  wniiis  su^eda 
fideli^.  Accordingly,  when  we  recollect  in  how  few 
words  s(Hne  of  the  most  renowned  passages  in  ancieni 
oratory'  are  couched,  as  for  instance,  the  Sia-ztf  npec 
itself  it  seems  very  reason^e  to  su]^}ose  that  some 
words  have  occa^onally  been  omitted  by  the  writer, 
which  the  speaker  had  used ;  just  as  mathematicians  aire 
known  to  leave  out  intermediate  steps  of  their  syn- 
thetical demonstrations^  which,  in  their  analytical  in- 
vestigations, were  all  gone  through  by  them  ori^aUy. 
I.  3.  But  another  peculiarity  in  the  ancient  rhetoric  is 
quite  decisive  upon  the  quastioo,.  both  proving  how 
much  the  productions  of  the  orators  were  t^e  result  of 
great  labour,  and  shewing  how  much  their  delivery 
was  regarded  as  a  dramatic  display,  or  at  least  an  ex- 
hibition in  which  the  audience  was  to  be  pleased, 
VOL.  IV.  2  c 
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independently  of  the  business  intended  to  be  pro- 
moted. Passages  are  very  frequently  to  be  found  in 
one  oration,  sometimes  word  for  word  the  same  witli 
those  contained  in  another  by  the  same  speaker,  some- 
times varying  in  certiun  particulars,and  apparentlyvaiy- 
ing  because  subsequent  reflection,  perhaps  aided  by  the 
criticisms  of  others,  or  by  the  effects  observed  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  audience,  had  suggested  the  change,  as  an 
improvement  upon  the  earher  compoatioD.  If  we  onlj 
consider  bow  little  it  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
that  a  person  addressing  perhaps  a  different  audieoc^ 
nay,  still  more,  the  same  audience,  but  certjunly  upon 
a  different  business,  should  use  the  veiy  same  topics, 
even  the  same  figures  of  speech,  in  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  words,  and  how  likely  these  must  always  be, 
in  the  active  aflairs  of  life,  to  be  inapplicable  in  one 
case,  precisely  because  they  were  applicable  in  another 
and  a  different  case,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  the 
old  orators  had  other  objects  in  view  than  the  mere 
furtherance  of  the  matter  actually  in  hand,  and  that 
those  passages  were  repeated,  rather  because  they  had 
.been  found  successful  in  strikii^  and  delighting  the 
audience  when  first  pronounced,  and  were  therefore 
likely  to  please  in  the  repetition,  than  because  they 
conduced  materially  to  carry  conviction  to  their  minds, 
and  gain  their  concurrence  to  a  practical  proposition. 
For,  certainly,  if  a  person  is  to  be  convinced  that  a 
certmn  measure  is  expedient  or  necessary,  and  if  the 
matter  addressed  to  his  mind  with  this  view,  is  precisely 
the  topic,  illustrated  by  the  metaphors,  and  in  the  words, 
which  he  distinctly  recollects  to  have  been  formerly 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  assent  to  a 
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whollj  dififereot  proposition,  and  support  a  measure 
of  another  kind  eotirely,  nothing  can  be  more  likely 
than  that  he  should  at  once  say,  "  Why,. surely  I  have 
heard  all  this  before ;  you  told  me  the  same  thing  last 
year,  on  such  a  question, — ^you  cannot  be  in  earnest — 
you  are  playing  i^n  me,  or  playing  with  the  subject." 
Such  would  be  the  efiect  of  the  repetition,  upon  an 
audience  who  were  met  merely  to  transact  real  bu^- 
n^s,  to  consider  on  the  merits  of  the  case  brought 
before  it,  and  to  act,  that  is,  decide,  after  mature  de- 
liberation and  making  up  its  mind,  upon  conviction. 

Accordingly,  nothing  could  prove  more  fatal  to  the 
speaker's  object  than  any  such  attempt  in  our  assem- 
blies ;  it  would  be  at  once  confessing  that  he  had  some 
other  object  in  view  than  to  convince  his  hearers, 
and  some  other  badness  to  which  he  sacrificed  the 
concern  in  hand.  But  &r  othei^ise  is  it,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  orator  has  a  two-fold  object,  and  that  the 
audience  is  collected  for  another  purpose,  as  well  as 
that  of  being  convinced, — ^that  he  desires  to  gratify,  to 
please,  as  well  as  to  persuade,  and  that  they  are  come 
to  enjoy  a  critical  repast,  as  well  as  to  "  expatiate  and 
discourse  their  state  a£&irs."  In  this  case,  the  repe- 
tition would  heighten  the  zest  at  each  time ;  as  they  " 
who  love  music,  or  take  pleasure  in  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, are  never  so  much  gratified  with  the  first 
enjoyment  of  any  fine  melody  or  splendid  piece  of 
acting,  as  with  its  subsequent  exhibition.  A  nearer 
view  of  the  practice  referred  to,  will  set  this  in  a  suffi- 
ciently clear  light ;  and  will  shew,  that  these  repetitions 
are  not  at  alt  confined  to  trivial  passages,  which  might 
be  forgotten  after  havii^  been  once  beard,  but  on  the 
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oontrarr,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  finer,  the  more 
gtriking,  and  therefore  the  more  noted  passages, — paa- 
nges  which  must  have  been  famiUar  to  every  beaiet. 
This  close  examiaation  of  the  Greek  Orations  is  aki 
highlyinatructive  and  curious;  for  we  are  thus,  as  itwere, 
let  into  the  secret  of  their  composition,  almost  as  if  the 
Toi^  draught  had  been  preserved.  We  don't,  per- 
haps, see  the  original  sketch  of  the  picture,  as  in  ex- 
amining ihe  designs  of  some  of  the  great  Masten 
whose  works  are  [reserved  in  their  various  stages ;  but 
we  see  the  discourse  from  a  state  with  which  the  ora- 
tor had,  after  much  labour,  at  first  rested  satisfied,  and 
which,  but  for  his  exquisite  skill,  and  the  festidious- 
ness  which  idways  accompanies  genius  in  judging  its 
own  productions,  would  have  remained,  and  been  deemed 
perfect,  by  after  ages ;  and  we  can  trace  the  progres 
of  the  work  from  that  to  its  present  finished  and  abso- 
lute form,  as  we  can  some  of  the  cMnpositioos  of  Pop^i 
from  the  MS.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  »bA 
those  of  Milton,  from  the  MS.  far  more  valuable,  in  the 
Library  of  lenity  College,  Cambrit^e. 

The  repetitions  are  no  where  to  be  found  so  fi«queat 
as  in  the  Fourth  Philippic,  which  for  this  reason  has 
been  termed  by  commentators  and  critics,  the  Perora- 
tion of  the  Nine  Orations  against  Philip.  Not  haviagt 
it  should  seem,  considered  this  subject  very  attentively. 
or  been  aware  that  numerous  repetitions  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  lesser  orations,  they  seem  to 
have  thought  that  this  notion  of  a  peroration  sufitdently 
expired  the  whole  matter.  But  in  truth  the  Fourth 
Philippic  is  dmost  entirely  a  repetition,  and  chiefly 
from  one  of  the  preceding  ones,  perb^  the  most  majf- 
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nificent  of  the  minor  works,  that  upon  the  ai&irs  of  the 
Chersonese,  sometimes  called  the  Eighth  Philippic.  If 
'whole  passages  were  to  be  found  in  both  without  any 
variation,  it  might  be  supposed  that  transcribers  had  by 
mistake  copied  them;  or  if  nearly  the  whole  of  one 
oration  were  composed  of  passages  the  very  same  with 
those  which  occurred  in  another,  we  might  suppose 
that  oration  to  be  spurious;  although  eveu  then  it 
might  be  observed,  that  the  learned  monks  who  be- 
guiled their  solitude  in  the  middle  ages  by  &bricating 
ancient  works,  always  disfdayed  their  skill  in  original 
composition,  imitating  no  doubt  the  manner  of  their 
models,  but  never  resting  satisfied  with  the  unambitious 
task  of  culling  out  passages  and  working  them  into  a 
cerUo.  But  in  the  Fourth  PhiUppic,  there  are  variations 
and  additions  which  clearly  shew  that  the  orator  some- 
times improved  upon  the  first  thought,  sometimes 
adapted  the  ori^nal  sentence  to  the  new  occasion ;  and 
we  can  often  trace  the  steps  of  the  process,  and  perceire 
the  precise  reasons  which  guided  it.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears  that  some  sentences  are  retained  in  the  self 
same  state  in  which  they  ori^nally  were ;  and  this 
shews  that  he  had  at  first  bestowed  so  much  pains  as 
to  bring  these  to  s  perfection  which  satisfied  his  severe 
taste,  and  that,  when  the  same  ideas  were  ^;aiii  to  be 
expressed,  he  regarded  his  former  selection  of  words  as 
preferable  to  any  other  which  he  could  make.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  these  respects,  no  dif- 
ference can  be  traced  between  the  finest  passages  and 
those  of  injerior  importuice ;  in  both  kinds  we  observe 
that  sometimes  there  are  variations  and  improvements, 
sometimes  an  exact  repetition ;  and  this  plainly  demon- 
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strates  that  all  the  portions  of  the  work  were  elaborated 
with  extreme  art,  no  part  beii^  carelessly  prepared 
and  flung  in  as  a  kind  of  cement  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
stices between  less  splendid  passages.  Id  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  particulars,  how  different  is  the  texture  d 
modem  discourse  !  Even  one  of  the  greatest,  in  some 
respects  certfuoly  the  very  greatest  orator  of  recent 
times,  Lord  Chatham,  used  frequent!;,  especially  in  bis 
latter  days,  to  speak  in  a  careless  manner  and  in  an 
under  tone  of  voice,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  at 
a  time,  as  if  he  did  not  solicit  any  attention  &om  his 
audience,  and  then  to  break  out  into  one  of  those  bril- 
liant passages  which  have  immortalized  his  name. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  puis  of  the  Fourth 
Philippic,  is  that  highly  wrought  description  of  Philip's 
implacable  hatred  to  Athens,  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
that  hatred  was  grounded,  and  of  his  policy  in  OTerrun- 
ning  Thrace ;  and  this  passage  is  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Oration  upon  the  Chersonese  delivered  the  year  before ; 
hut  it  seems  to  have  been,  during  the  interval,  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Fourth  Philippic  was 
delivered,  and  to  have  been  somewhat  more  highly  fin- 
ished. The  orator  begins  by  saying  in  ^e  same  words, 
that  the  Athenians  must  first  of  all  dismiss  from  their 
minds  any  doubt  of  Philip  having  broken  the  peace, 
and  of  his  now  waging  open  war  ag^nst  them.  In  the 
Chersonese  Oration,  when  stating  this,  he  calls  upon 
them  to  g^ve  over  their  mutual  wranglings  and  recri- 
minations ;  which  is  omitted  in  the  Fourth  Philippic. 
"He  then  proceeds  in  the  same  words  in  both  orations, 

K«/  XCMMOVf  {M*    iuTI   KoJ    l^tffOf  SXt)  rf  'TOKlt,    KCU    rSi    TK 

voKuit  t^fu,  "  he  is  the  deadly  enemy  (literally  evil-dis- 
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posed  and  hostile)  of  the  whole  city,  and  of  the  very 
g;round  it  stands  on ;"  and  then  he  bursts  forth  with 
•jT^ovShav  ^ — ^but  in  the  two  orations,  this  introduces  per- 
fectly diflferent  matters,  and  the  diferenee  is  very  re- . 
maskable.  lo  the  Chersonese,  Philip  is  "  the  enemy  of 
eveiy  creature  within  the  city,  and  of  those  too  who 
most  flatter  themselves  that  they  enjoy  his  smiles. 
Do  they  deny  it?  Let  them  look  at  (the  late  of) 
those  Olynthians,  Lasthenes  and  Euthycrates,  who,  to  all 
appearance,  were  his  &miliar  favourites,  and  no  sooner 
betrayed  their  countiy  into  his  hands,  than  they  perish- 
ed by  the  most  miserable  of  deaths."*  But  in  the  Fourth 
Philippic,  he  adds,  after  the  words  rgoff^9a>  ii,  that  Phi- 
lip is  the  implacable  enemy,  not  of  all  the  men  within 
the  city's  walU,  but  of  the  gods  in  the  city ;  and,  by  a 
striking  and  bold  apostrophe,  invokes  their  vengeance 
upon  his  head,  "xtd  rots  in  r^  a-oXu  ^oi(, — oiwtg  aurof 
tgoXftTway.f"  "  He  is  the  enemy  of  the  gods  themselves 
who  guard  us, — may  they  utterly  destroy  him  !"  The 
reason  of  this  remarkable  variation  is  plainly  to  be  per- 
ceived. Possibly  he  might  think  the  allusion  to  the 
fate  and  the  conduct  of  the  Olynthian  chiels  not  so  ap- 
propriate when,  after  the  lapse  of  another  year,  these 
things  could  not  be  so  &esh  in  the  recollection  of  his 
hearers ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  probable  a 
supposition  as  that,  upon  reflection,  he  had  per- 
ceived the  anticlimax  which,   it  must   be  confessed. 


Toir  'OJivwilovr,   ai  ioicuZrrtt  nluuSrar'  atr^   SuntturAu,   nritil^  r^r  frAiv 
wpoSlhvar,  wdrrvf  KaKurr  atroKHKaaui. — Oratoreg  Qneei,  cd.  ReisIc.  vol.  j. 

p.M.  t  Ibid.  TOl.  i.  pJ34. 
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man  the  beauty  o(  the  passage  as  given  fonneri;  in 
the  Chersonese  Oration ;  where,  after  describmg  Fbilip 
as  the  deadly  enemy  <^  the  very  ground  the  city  stands 
on,  he  adds,  that  he  is  also  the  enemy  of  all  its  inhabi- 
tants— a  far  more  mitigated  and  ordinary  spedes  of 
hostility.  True  genius  may  be  for  a  moment  at  &ult ; 
but  its  characteristic  is  to  derive  from  &ilure  itself  the 
occasion  of  new  success,  and  to  turn  temporary  defeat 
into  lasting  triumph.  Having  made  Philip  the  eoem; 
of  the  ground  itself  on  which  Athens  was  built,  he 
soi^t  about  for  some  stronger  deecription  still  (^  ius 
implacable  hatred,  nor  could  find  it  on  earth.  He 
therefore  must  make  the  Macedonian's  enmity  wai 
with  heaven  itself  and  from  hence  he  brought  out  tie 
magnificent  apostrophe,  which,  after  the  topic  it  arose 
out  of  had  thus  been  wrought  up  so  high,  became  as 
natural  and  easy  as  it  was  imposing  and  grand.  After 
this,  the  anticlimax  would  have  been  of  course  tar 
greater  than  ever,  of  introducing  the  allusion  to  tlie 
hostility  against  the  inhabitants,  and  he  was  compelled 
therefore  to  sacrifice  the  fine  allusion  to  Olynthus.  I^ 
us  here,  in  passing,  remark  how  groundless  the  notion 
is  of  those  critics  who  have  described  Demosthenes  U 
never  indulging  in  figures.*  No  passage  can  be  nioi^ 
figurative  than  the  one  we  have  been  contempIatJng  > 
nor  do  tropes  of  a  bolder  caste  oa;ur  in  any  prose  com- 
position, we  might  add,  or  in  any  poetry,  than  the  ^^ 
scription  of  a  man's  enmity  reaching  at  once  to  the  soil 
and  to  the  gods — "  a  solo  usque  ad  coeban." 


*  of  thla  number  UHirrdl;  wai  not  Deem  g  and  jet  Ibe  Roman  onto* 
who  uffeeted  Allic  tute,  appear  Is  have  deened  'plalnneta,  drynew.  tb*  Iw" 
diefJi  pfott,  a  cbanuV>itic  of  it. 
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llie  orator  goes  od,  ia  both  orations,  in  the  same 
words,  to  affirm  that  the  government  or  constitution  of 
Atheiis  is  the  great  object  of  Philip's  hatred,  and,  as  he 
says,  justly.  For  this  he  gives  two  .reasons  in  the  Phi- 
lippic ; — first,  because  Philip  feels  those  conflicting  inte- 
rests and  mutual  injuries  which  must  needs  make  them 
^lemies  of  each  other;  and  next,  because  he  knows 
that  Athens  must  always  be  the  refuge  of  any  state 
which  he  wishes  to  subdue,  and  must  ever  resist  him 
herselC  as  long  as  her  democratic  government  endures. 
Both  these  reasons  are  repetitions,  almost  in  the  same 
words,  from  former  orations;  the  one  is  taken  from 
the  Second  Philippic,  delivered  three  years  before,  and 
the  other,  from  the  Chersonese  Oration.  The  only  ma- 
terial change  in  the  former,  is  the  transposition  of  the 
words  iStCoMtf  and  isffpttKie,  apparently  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  bad  effects  of  the  same  vowels  coming  toge- 
ther, as  they  did  in  the  Second  Philippic,  xon-a  r'nUa 
iuj<pdhMs  tuxTtrrcu.  Perhaps  he  also  preferred  to  round 
the  period  with  w  MoxeW^g,  rather  than  to  end  more 
abruptly  with  ot'xoi.  The  sense  is  not  varied  here  any 
more  tiian  it  is  by  the  substitution  of  ^irou  for  tofid^u 
in  the  Fourth  Philippic,  a  substitution  which  the  orator 
makes,  although  the  same  word  rryuTui  had  ended  the 
clause  but  one  before.  The  passage  taken  from  the 
former  Philippic  is  tacked  on,  as  it  were,  to  the  one 
taken  from  the  Chersonese  Oration,  by  the  insertion  of 
a  few  words  Vfoc  tl  tovtok  roeovron  aiian. 

The  changes  made  in  the  Chersonese  passages  are  re- 
markable, because  we  can  easily  perceive  the  reasons 
that  led  to  them,  both  as  regards  the  sense  and  the 
sound.    '£<m  y«f  vfuif  oim  avrej  9>4onxTijfcu  tuti  xantaxfii' 
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ae^r  iS  npoxong,  atX  IrsgOf  Xa&ii>  Koikxistu,  xoi  t/fitr 
kpi^Sai  iunoi  {in  the  Fourth  Philippic,  kou  roV  rxflf'  a^- 

iufigtlnrouf  U{  iXsvOtgico'  i^ctipO^iffdeu  trtufMu,  (iu  the  Fourth 
Philippic  ^t)M6<u  iunoi).  He  evidently  now  conddered 
hiifoi  the  more  powArfiil  word,  and  fitter  to  close  the 
period,  and  he  &v<Hded  repeating  it ;  he  also  preferred 
fffXiffAu  to  a  compound  of  the  a^\w6(tif  which  double 
compound  he  had  used  before;  and  besides gtuoingt^e 
advantage  of  concluding  with  iu»oi,  he  avcnded  the 
hiatus  occasioned  bj  the  wand  c  immediately  following 
each  other.  PeTht4>3  we  may  firom  hence  conclude 
(and  other  instances  will  afterwards  be  pointed  out) 
that  sometimes  when  he  allows  the  same  words,  or 
words  of  the  same  root,  to  recur  at  a  very  short  inter- 
val, it  is  not  because  he  deliberately  approves  such 
repetitions,  but  because  he  may  not  have  given  the 
diction  its  last  polish.  Thus,  in  the  same  passage  of 
the  Chersonese,  a  little  further  on,  we  have  xtcraaxtod' 
^wTiu  twice  in  one  period,  where  the  repetition  is  figura- 
tive, or  at  least  intensive,  and  meant  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  expression ;  and  immediately  after,  the 
same  word  is  employed  a  third  time,  but  with  another 
added,  '^nLtgii,  where  Karaaxtva^iTou  really  seems  super- 
fluous. Thus,  too,  in  the  beautiful  description  of  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  in  the  peroration  of  the  Fourth  Phi- 
lippic, aTpiy(t.ofBL  is  twice  used.  But  in  many  instances 
the  repetition  is  intensive,  both  where  the  whole  word 
is  repeated,  and  where  the  root  only  is  taken ;  as  in  . 
the  Chersonese  Oration,  rati  xartiyogioK  £f  AtortiSovt 
Kans-yogouai ;  in  the  Oration  against  Aristocrates,  where 
he  speaks  of  persons,  xif^iiMvt  xtt^uHvaca^at ;  and  in  the 
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OratioD  for  Ctesippus  and  others,  where  be  meDtions 
persons,  troXlpoti;  roKtfMvuTos.  la  other  instances,  where 
he  merely  repeats  without  intension  or  figure,  the  fittest 
word  appears  to  have  been  selected  and  emptojed  at 
first,  and  the  idea  recurring,  the  orator  seems  to  use  it 
a  second  time  as  if  he  did  not  deign  to  go  out  of  his 
way  and  vary  the  phrase,  and  would  not,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  changing  it,  use  a  less  appropriate  or  choice 
expression. 

Id  the  next  part  of  the  passages  which  we  are  com- 
paring, two  instances  occur  of  the  orator's  using  the 
sentences  originally  made  for  one  purpose,  in  such  a 
manner  as  adapted  them  to  a  different  state  of  things. 
In  the  Chersonese  Oration,  the  argument  is,  that  Dio- 
peithes  must  be  supported  in  bis  predatory  attack  upon 
Thrace,  both  because  it  was  justified  by  Philip's  in- 
trigues in  the  Chersonese,  and  his  open  assistance  to 
the  Cardians ;  and  because,  whatever  thwarted  his  po- 
licy, furthered  that  of  Athens.  "  All  his  operations," 
says  Demosthenes,  "  and  his  enterprises,  are  enter- 
prises against  this  country ;  and  wheresoever  any  one 
attacks  him,  he  attacks  him  in  our  defence."  In  the 
Fourth  Philippic  this  last  member  of  the  sentence  is 
left  out,  because  it  evidently,  though  stating  a  general 
proposition,  referred  peculiarly  to  the  movements  of 
Diopeithes,  which  were  no  longer  under  discussion. 
Again,  when  the  Chersonese  Oration  was  delivered, 
Philip  had  not  as  yet  taken  many  of  the  towns  iu 
.Upper  Thrace;  and  Demosthenes,  in  speaking  of  his 
campaign  there,  asks  if  any  one  can  be  so  weak  as  to 
imagine  that  he  would  encounter  the  tmls  and  the  dan- 
gers of  that  winter  campaign  for  the  sake  of  such  miser- 
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able  places  as  Drong^lus,  Cabyle,  Mastelra,  kcu  ct  rvr 
i^cugii  Ktu  xarMTKsvd^trai.  When  the  Fourth  Philippic, 
however,  was  delivered,  he  was  believed  to  be  in  pos- 
sessioD  of  alt  Thrace  ;  therefore,  this  last  expression  is 
altered  to  itai  S  vtw  ptxaa  aurit  wxfiv.  He  also  expands 
the  fine  period  immediately  following,  in  which  he 
contrasts  the  importance  of  Athens  with  those  wretch- 
ed conquests,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  Athens 
alone  can  be  the  real  object  of  Philip's  attack ;  aoA  he 
introduces  an  apostrophe  contdning  an  invocation 
something  like  that  which  he  bad  added  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  passage — "  Who  can  suppose  that  about 
Athens,  her  ports,  and  arsenals,  and  navj,  and  precious 
mines,  and  ample  revenues,  her  territory  and  her  renown 
— ^which  may  neither  he  nor  any  other  conqueror  ever 
tear  from  our  country  !• — be  should  be  wholly  indiffer- 
ent, and  suffer  you  to  keep  quiet  possession  of  them, 
while,  for  the  millet  and  rye  of  the  Tbracian  bams,  he  is 
content  to  bury  himself  in  the  winter  of  that  dreary 
r^on."f 

The  two  passages  in  these  two  orations  the  most 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impres^on  upon  the  au- 
dience, are  bursts  of  eloquence  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
the  Philippics,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  word, 
they  are  the  same  in  each.  In  one  of  these  passages, 
the  orator  appeals  with  the  greatest  skill  to  the  people's 
sense  of  shame,  and  artfully  rouses  their  feelings  with- 
out o%n<Ui^  their  pride ;  insinuating,  that  if  they  wait 


•  The  additioa  ii — «al  riruv,  xai  ii(i]t,  »»  it^/  ialv^,  nip  £Uf 
yimnre  /ujAfvl,  xjupaaaiUvy  r^r  irifXiv  rrpi  inuripar,  aipuunu.  OnX. 
Orac.  ed.  Reiak.  n^  i.  p.  139. 

t  Ulcntly,  "  to  winler  in  Ibat  lua|«Mi.' 
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for  a  still  more  pressing  emei^ency,  tbey  will  be  yield- 
ing to  the  fear  of  personal  violence,  by  which  only 
slaves  are  actuated,  instead  of  being  moved  bj  a 
sense  of  honour.*  Id  the  other  passage,  he  appeals 
with  the  utmost  dignity  to  the  memory  of  their  ancient 
renown,  describing  their  iDcapa<»ty  to  endure  subjec- 
tion, as  the  ground  of  Philip's  implacable  enmity.  The 
effect  of  both  passages,  but  of  the  last  especially,  upon 
an  Athenian  assembly,  must  have  been  prodigious — 
oVk  yof  axgi^eig,  on  iouiieOttf  (Mv  v[m7s  out  c^sXvrtn,  otfr*,  an 
iSsk^tiTt,  WiaTa<i9i¥-  v^/^f  yof  uai^rt,^  Now,  these  three 
last  words,  which  for  dignity  and  conciseness  may  be 
compared  with  the  celebrated  aiimg  npte  in  the  Oration 
oa  the  Crown,  had  been  used  by  him  for  the  same  pm;- 
pose,  only  a  few  months  before,  in  the  hearing  of  the  sam^ 
assembly ;  who  must  all  have  well  remembered  them, 
often  repeated  them  in  the  interval,  much  canvassed  the 
merits  of  the  passage,  and  thus  have  known  that  they  were 
coming,  as  soon  as  the  preceding  sentence  was  begun. 
In  like  manner,  there  is- a  repetition,  word  for  word, 
in  iJie  Fourth  Philippic,  of  a  most  splendid  passage  in 
the  Chersonese  Oration,  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  one  we  have  been  contemplating.  It  is  the 
contrast  which  the  citizens  of  other  States  present  to  the 
Athenians,  in  tiieir  treatment  of  traitors.  He  goes 
trough  many  of  those,  indignantly  and  bitterly  affirm- 
ing that  no  one  durst  in  tkeir  hearing  have  taken  the 
common  enemy's  part ;  and  he  winds  up  the  whole  by 
taunting  the  traitors  with  the  gains  of  the  preferment 
to  which  their  disaffection  has  led,  while  the  coimtry 

■  One.  Onst.  ed.  Reiik.  vol  i.  pp.  IAS,  138. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  104.  14a 
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has  sunk  ia  proportion  as  they  have  risen.  This  sug- 
gests the  favourite  contrast  of  Philip's  fortunes  and 
their  own.  "  He  has  become  flourishing,  and  mighty, 
and  formidable  to  all,  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
while  you  are  become  destitute  and  low — splendid  in- 
deed in  the  abundance  of  your  markets,  but  ineverypre- 
paration  of  any  value,  utterly  ridiculous."*  The  word 
"  is,"  (iffrJ)  instead  of  "  has  become,"  (^yiyoH*^  is  really 
t^e  only  change  made  in  this  veiy  striking  passage, 
the  winding  up  of  which  must  have  been  foreseen  by 
the  audience  as  soon  as  the  preceding  long  passage  be- 
gan to  be  pronounced  by  the  orator.  The  Fourth  Philip- 
pic has  the  peroration  and  the  fine  apostrophe  to  Aris- 
todemus  connected  with  this  contoast  by  a  remark,  that 
those  who  have  thus  betrayed  the  country,  mete  out  to 
her  and  to  themselves  a  very  different  measure ;  recom- 
mending peace  and  qiuet  to  her  under  injury,  while 
they  cannot  be  quiet  though  no  one  is  attacking  them. 
In  the  Chersonese  Oration,  where  the  passage  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  friends  of  submission  and  apathy 
occurs  close  to  the  peroration,  as  in  the  Fourth  Philip- 
pic, it  su^ests  and  introduces  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  a  wise  and  honest  cotmsellor,  contrasted  with 
selfish  time-servers,  which  has  been  ever  so  much  and 
so  justly  admired.  In  the  Fourth  Philippic,  the  con- 
duct of  those  advocates  of  Philip  being  exemplified, 
peculiarly  in  the  instance  of  Aiistodemus,  leads  the 
orator  to  that  topic  which  continues  till  about  the  close 
of  the  whole. 

*  'O  fiir  ilrtaiiitv  nu  pryac  mi  tfioQfpit  iroo-iv  'EXXifiri  ml  Bapfiopoa 
yiyottv,  iiuU  If  •/>ttM<»  "«'  Tinr(ii>i>l,  ri  /lir  rftv  ufimp  Apfiorif  \aiutpo\,  rj 
S*  Jv  irfMKrqM  (nqxHTHv^  KontyiXooTsi.    OnLOnw.  ti.  R«iik.vol>  i.  p.  106. 
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In  the  Second  Olynthiac,  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
passage,  in  which  the  orator,  who  has,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  discourse,  been  contending  that  the  founda- 
tions of  Philip's  power  are  not  solid,  and  has  illustrat- 
ed this  position  in  various  ways,  comes  to  speak  of  the 
vices  of  his  private  life,  and  adds,  that  all  these  defects 
of  his  are  for  the  present  concealed  and  cast  into  the 
shade  by  the  brilliancy  of  bis  successes ;  ivr^a^iui  lutcu 
ffvytgO^ai  i^i  evaxiMStu  ra,  Totecvra  mi%i,  says  he,  "  if  it 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  Gods  and  of  yourselves,  they  will 
be  made  to  appear  before  long — ^for  as  in  oiu*  bodies, 
when  one  is  in  good  health,  the  peculiar  flaws  in  the 
system  do  not  shew  themselves;  but  if  any  m^ady 
comes  on,  then  they  are  all  stirred  up, — fractures, 
sprains,  and  whatever  else  is  faulty ;  so  it  is  with  states 
and  sovereigns."*  Now  upon  this  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  the  lirst  rough  sketch  of  the  figure,  and  is 
liable  to  considerabte  objection ;  for  the  subject  in  hand 
was  not  Philip's  private  vices,  but  the  concealed  weak- 
ness of  bis  dynasty.  The  vices  are  introduced  as  proof 
that  his  nature  is  rotten,  and  tiiat  his  fortune  will  be 
evil,  {ytaifAfK  xof  KoxoiatfMvioK  ^if(/iUTa)  \  but  those  vices 
are  for  the  present  covered  by  his  successes ;  neverthe- 
less they  will  break  out  when  the  tide  of  his  fortune 
turns.  Then  the  simile  of  the  bodily  defects  is  given 
to  illustrate  this  tendency  of  misfortune  to  reveal 
secret  profligacy, — ^not  to  bring  out  concealed  defects 
in  political  strength — and  yet  his  application  of  the 

iituadatmm  «•»  mf  tKomv  raSpii'  itrir  it  ippaerriii^  n  miit^,  irArrm 
"■"•roi,  K^r  fSrtfut,  K$v  ttTpi^ia,  *^¥  iiXAo  T4  Til"  vvafj(irTmm  vaBpif  $. 
Ont.  Gm:  cd.  Rciik.  vol  i.  p.  34. 
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dmile  is  to  the  structure  of  states.    There  must,  there- 
fore, be  admitted  both  to  be  some  coniusion  and  sosae 
reasoning  In  a  circle  throughout  the  passage,  although 
the  simile,  if  clearlj  af^lied,  would  suit   both  pur- 
poses.   Id  the  Oration  upon  the  Letter,   (sometimes 
called  the  Eleventh  Philippic)  the  sante  figure  is  used, 
but  with  the  most  p^-fect  precision.    The  alterations 
made  in  the  structure  of  the  passage  are  also  remarkable. 
The  argument  of  the  Oration  on  the  Letter  is,  in- 
deed, throughout,  the  same  with  that  of  the  Second 
Olynthiac ;  namely,  that  the  real  power  of  Philip  is 
much  less  formidable  than  it  appears  to  be — and  in 
pursuing  this,  he  unavoidably  &lls  upon  the  same  to- 
pics, sometimes  introducing  sentences  formerly  used ; 
but   the   difference   is  so   con^derable,    ia    general, 
that  one  should  say  he  might   have  composed  the 
second  speech  without  having  the  first  under  his  eye. 
The  contrast  between  the  thirst  for  glory  in  Pfailifs 
and   his  people's  de^e  of  repose  afler  sufiering  so 
much  from  the  war,  is  finely  g^vea  in  both  oraticm^ 
though  in  di^rent  words,  and  variously  wrought  up- 
It  reminds  us  of  the  similar  topics  so  often  used  in  the 
^e  of  Napoleon,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  terms.    Reference  is  also  made  in  the  Is^ 
ter  OraUon,  to  Philip's  personal  character;  but  the 
general  attack  on  his  private  life  is  judicioudy  omitted ; 
and  one  part  is  singled  out,  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  argument,  because  it  has  a  tendency 
to  alienate  from  him  his  people,  his  allies,  and  his 
troops — this  is  his  jealousy  of  all  military  merit  but 
his  own ;  which  made  him  anxious  to  monopolize  the 
whole  glory  of  his  wars.    In  the  Olynthiac,  the  Ors- 
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tor   had  stated,  on  the  authority  <^  a  MacedcmiaD 
w^orthy  of  credit,  {ut  ly*)  rin  w  airjj'  rf  "Xfl/gtf  yvytnifuiimt 
Tivog  rixovBt,  cai^ot  aiiicefUiv  »hit  n  -i|<iuS«(r^)  that  his  bodj' 
g^ard  and  the  foreign  troops  in  his  service,  though  excel- 
lent and  brave  soldiers,  are  discouraged  bj  his  jealouiiy, 
which  makes  him  turn  his  back  on  anj  of  them  who  may 
have  distinguished  himself  In  the  Oration  upon  the  liCt* 
ter,  he  treats  this  as  a  welt  known  weakness  in  Philip's 
character,  quite  incontestable,  and  avowed  by  all  who 
^proach  hia  person,  so  ^atthe  chi^  who  havegajoed 
victories  are  worse  treated  by  him,  than  thoee  whd 
have  sustuned  defeats.     This  is  all  he  charges,  in  that 
oratitm,  upon  his  personal  character ;  and  then  he  askt 
how  it  happens,  that  his  followers  should  so  long  havd 
remained  faithful  to  such  a  chief.    It  is  in  answering 
this  question  that  he  introduces  the  pass^;e  formerly, 
that  16  nine  years  before,  used  in  a  somewhat  different 
way    in  the  Second  Olynthiac.     Hie  words  are  the 
same  with  fliose  which  were  cited  above,  substitutiDg 
T^  ufuzgrittf  for  r«  mauru  in(hi,  the  latter  word  cleatly 
applying  to  tiie  seaDdalous  private   life,  just  before 
described,  but  whcdly  otaitted  Id  (he  latter  speech. 
He  proceeds  with  ihe  simile  slightly  changed.     As  it 
bbgins  witii  wfi^aim  yof  instead  of  Ha-tt^  »  nTf  aufJioaew, 
the  verb  i^witiitrri  is  used  instead  of  the  substantive 
appwm;^  with  aofi^f.  Mid  Instead  of  r^teatitig  taigot- 
aftw  fufigeh,  as  in  the  Olynthiac,  ja^  rtKiwi  vytm^o*  is 
,  delicately  substituted  i&  the  latter  oration.    There  is  a 
material  difference  too,  in  the  application  which  fc^^ 
lows  the  simik  in  the  two  spee<^es.     In  the  Olyn^Uc, 
it  was, — "  In  like  manner,  while  the  war  is  only  carried 
on  abroad,  the  defects  of  power  in  states  and  monar- 

VOL.  IT.  2  D 
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chiefi  do  not  appear ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  fron*    < 
tiers,  then  it  brings  all  those  &ults  out."     But  in  the    i. 
latter  oration  it  is, — "  So  in  monarchies,  and  in  all    | 
states,  as  long  as  war  is  successful,  their  vices  are  cod-    | 
cealed  irom  eveiy  eye ;  but  as  soon  as  a  reverse  occurs, 
which  it  is  very  Ukely  he  should  now  experience  since 
he  has  undertaken  things  above  his  strength,  then  all 
^ese  embarrassments  become  manifest  to  every  one."* 
It  is  plain  that  this  f^plicatioo  is  by  no  means  such  a  de-    I 
parture  from  the  form  and  gist  of  the  simile  introduced 
to  illustrate  a  public  though  personal  vice,  and  a  pl^ 
source  of  political  weakness,  as  was  the  application  in 
the  Olynthiac,  where  the  simile  had  been  introduced 
to  illustrate  the  concealment  of  Philip's  scand^ous 
private  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  figure  was  destined  to  be  a 
tiiird  time  used,  and  with  fax  more  perfect  finish  and 
elaboration,  though  not  applied  to  Philip  at  all,  nor 
indeed  to  national  resources,  nor  any  state  aflbirs 
whatsoever,  but  to  ^schines,  and  to  his  conduct  wd 
public  character.  In  the  great  oration  delivered  seven 
years  later,  he  launches  out  into  a  fierce  invective 
agunst  .^schines,  distinguished  by  all  the  beauties  of 
his  fiery  and  n4>id  eloquence.  Reproaching  him  with 
gaimt^  by  the  misfortunes  of  hia  country,  he  exclaims, 
"  You  prove  it  by  all  your  life,  and  all  you  do,  and  all 
you  say,  and  all  you  do  not  say.  Is  there  any  thing 
in  agitation  for  the  interest  of  the  state  ?  jEschines  is 
mute.  Does  any  thing  go  wrong  and  disappoint  our 
expectations  ?    Forth  comes  iCschines — as  old  fractures 

*   Ont.  Grac.  cd.  Reuk.  vol.  i.  p.  156. 
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and  cramps  break  out  the  moment  any  malady  attacks 
the  body."*  Beside  the  great  improvement  in  the 
diction  and  in  the  more  perfect  application,  it  is  re- 
markable how  much  more  bold  this  simile  is  here,  than 
iu  its  orig^ual  use.on  the  two  former  occasions.  There, 
it  was  less  adventurously  used  to  illustrate  the  break- 
ing out  of  evils,  weaknesses,  or  vices,  to  the  public 
view,  on  any  reverse  or  general  blow  befelUng  the 
state  or  the  individual ;  here,  it  is  really  used  in  a  very 
strong  sense;  for  themeanii^  is,  that  ^schioes himself 
resembles  a  disease  of  the  state,  and  breaks  out  when 
once  general  misfortune  or  malady  seizes  the  body 
politic. 

The  pass^;e  of  which  we  have  just  been  tracing  the 
history  and  progress,  is  cert^nly  one  so  remarkable, 
that  it  must  have  been  familiarly  known  among  a 
people  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  public  exhibitions, 
whether  political  or  dramatic ;  and  we  may  well  sup- 
pose tiiem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  as  they 
were  with  the  more  striking  passages  in  the  writings 
of  the  Tragedians.  The  famous  h.'fytrai  ti  Kcutot  in  the 
First  Philippic  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  perhaps  was  the  best  known,  because  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  bursts,  alike  happy  and  unex- 
pected, in  which  the  lesser  orations  abound,  not  to 
mention  that  it  occurs  in  the  speech  in  which  be  first 
declared  war  against  Philip.  Yet  we  have  a  repetition 
of  the  same  burst  in  the  Oration  upon  the  Letter,  only 

*  Ai;Xou  Si  Kiu  i(  £r  Qt,  ml  frouic,  ml  iroXirniir,  ml  traKw  oi 
iraXirtvo.  npdrremi  n  tw  Vfiu"  tonovimn'  <niiuj>tp*iir ;  S^ret  AUrxin/t. 
irTfKpmiiri  ri  jial  yiyom,  oTo*  duk  titi ;  itiptimv  Alir;^in)r'  simrtp  tA 
^jrffiara  ul  rh  mtaaiiara,  hiof  ri  koiAv  rii  araixa  Xd/Sg,  nfn  Kivfinu. 
Ont.  GrNc  mL  BeUt  rot.  L  fiM. 
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applied  to  tbst  Letter,  as  well  as  to  the  genffiU  ftet  rf 
a  Macedonian  making  war  upon  Athens.  Conttmting 
their  own  supineness  with  their  enemy's  activity,  be  n^ 
claims, — "  But  we,  if  you  will  have  the  truth  told, 
doing  absolutely  nothing,  sit  down,  always  putting  oS, 
and  propoang  devices,  and  asking  one  another  in  tiie 
market-place,  if  there  is  any  thing  new.  And  what 
can  there  be  more  new,  than  a  man  of  Macedon  orer- 
awing  the  Athenians,  and  daring  to  send  us  such  let- 
ters as  you  have  just  heard  read."  The  two  passages 
are  as  follows, — the  diction  being  in  several  parts 
changed. 

In  the  First  Philippic,  it  is — "H  ^ovkia9t,  tiiri  p>oi,  rt- 
fii'otne  uutSv  irvv&dvtffSai  Kara  rijt  ayo^dr  ^IPYSTai  ri  luti- 
v6y;  •yivoiro  yuf  av  ri  KaiyOTBgon,  ij  Maxtiuv  a*^  'A6vfaioof 
KUTOlTo'KspMy,  xai  ra  tuv  'EfJJimf  iioixSr;*  In  the  Oratioir 
upon  the  Letter,  it  is — 'HfMif  il  (s/f^iT-ou  yag  raiJ^) 
oiii^v  Toiourra  hSdif  xaSfifLiSa,  fiiXKovTH  a,ti,xal  ^|/)^^i{o^ 
Ml,  xai  imv6av<)(i.iiioi  xard  Ttjr  ayo^dv,  fl  ri  y^iytrat  vfJirt^Bt. 
Katroi,  riy'iVBir'  an  vturi§o>,  ^  MaxeSa)*  a»n§  Karap^wr  Aiih 
faim,  xai  roKfiu)  i-x-urroKiis  TifiTtm  roiuvra;,  ems  vcoUtufl 
p,ixgS  •s-^origov  ;f  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  origiilal 
passage  is  the  more  spirited,  and  on  th6  whole  thft 
finer  of  the  two,  and  that  the  application  of  it  to  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  in  the  latter  oration,  is  sonrewhat 
flat,  after  the  striking  application  on  the  former  occa^ 
sion.  It  is,  however,  redeemed  by  a  fine  burst  which 
follows,  and  in  which  be  contrasts  the  Athenian  inac- 
tion with  Philip's  energy  and  valour — "enamoured 
with  danger,  his  whole  body  covered  witii  wounds"— 

■  Grit.  Graw  eil.  EleiRk.  vol.  i.  p.  4a  f   Ihid.  vid.  L  p.  lifi- 
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ibe  Qrigioal  idea  of  the  more  &mous  pasBiOge  m  the 
^eat  Oration  on  the  Bame  subject. 

It  Ifi  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  perorations,  if  by 
-this  'we  mean  the  very  concluding  sentences  of  all,  in 
the  Greek  orations,  are  calm  and  tMne,  compared  with 
the  rest  of  their  texture,  and  especially  wiih  their  pen- 
ultimate portions,  which  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
auimation.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  rule  enjoined 
by  the  same  severe  taste  which  forbade  any  expression 
of  passion  in  a  statue,  that  the  orator  should  close  his 
s{)eech  in  graceful  repose.  The  same  princij^e  appears 
*o  have  been  extended  to  each  highly  impassioned  por- 
tion of  the  discourse :  the  orator  must,  it  should  seem, 
ejways  shew  that  he  was  entirely  master  of  himself 
And  never  was  run  away  with  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
uomeiit.  It  appears  that  the  £^;nal  failure  of  ^schines 
in  his  great  Oration  (on  the  Crown)  may  be  traced  to 
this  source.  Certain  it  is,  that,  had  he  closed  that 
noble  performance  before  the  last  sentence,  nothing' 
ever  was  more  magniScent  than  his  peroration  would 
have  been.  The  idea  is  grand,  simple,  and  striking — 
that  of  desiring  his  audience,  when  his  antagonist 
shall  call  around  him  the  accomplices  of  his  crimes,  to 
imagine  they  see  surrounding  the  place  he  speaks  from, 
all  the  mighty  benefactors  of  their  country — Solon,  the 
wise  lawgiver,  and  Aristides,  the  pure  and  disinterested 
statesman,  beseediing  the  Athenians  not  to  prefer  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  the  laws  or  their  oaths, 
or  to  crown  him  for  treasons  far  greater  than  made 
those  patriots  of  old  banish  for  ever  fax  lesser  offenders ; 
that  they  behold  Themistocles,  and  all  those  who  fell  at 
Marathon  and  PlatseBe — who  never  can  endure  him  being 
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faoDOured  by  the  country  who  had  conspired  with  tbe 
barbariaas  ag^nst  Greece.  The  execution  is  as  fine  and 
majestic  as  the  conception  is  noble.  Every  allusdon  to 
these  ancient  worthies  is  brought  to  bear  oh  Demosthe- 
nes ;  every  expression  that  is  most  sonorous,  and  yet 
most  appropriate  and  most  picturesque,  is  applied.  Tiie 
concluding  sentence  of  all  is  bold,  yet  sustained  in  the 
loftiest  flight  of  eloquence.  Nothing  prevented  it 
from  holding  for  ever  the  place  which  the  celebrat- 
ed oath  in  Demosthenes  now  holds  at  the  head  of 
all  the  triumphs  of  rhetoric,  except  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  this  divine  passage,  to  which  its  merit  is 
little  inferior,  and  to  which  it  manifestly  gave  tbe 
hint ;  for  the  resemblance  is  close,  in  one  place,  to 
the  very  words — "  Themistocles,  and  those  who  fell  ^ 
Mara^on,  and  those  who  fell  at  Platsese,  and  those 
tombs  of  your  forefathers — ^tbink  you  not  that  they 
will  send  forth  groans  when  you  shall  crown  him  who 
conspired  with  the  Barbarians  agfunst  the  Greeks  ?"* 
All  this  success,  which  would  have  been  prodi^ous,  was 
sacrificed  apparently  to  the  necessity  of  clof&ng  with  a 
more  ordinary  and  less  elevated  passage ;  nor  would  it 
have  been  sacrificed,  if  that  closing  passage  had  stricUy 
followed  the  rule,  and  had  not  contained  the  ab- 
surd and  even  ludicrous  words,  invoking  the  sun,  earth, 
and  knowledge — for  all  the  rest  is  merely  tame  and 
correct,  like  the  usual  perorations  of  the  Greek  orators. 
To  this  rule  of  calm  peroration,  however,  there  are 

*  OtiiurroKKia  ii  Kol  rout  iv  t/lapaOiri  rt\rvni<Tmrac,  nai  Toit  " 
nXomiait,  mudvToir  Tout  To'^urTffli' ffpo^iiiwii,  ic.T.X.  In  UeniOitheMtit 
have,  rovt  ir  KapoBiiiit  irpoiuvivytviTarrai  rue  n-poyflvui',  ml  rovt  ir  Skarw 
alt  naparafaiitrovt,  with  iin  altuiion  immrdutsljr  fbllomng,  to  their  lomhi- 
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some  sufficiently  remarkable  exertions.  That  of  De- 
mostheoes*  great  Oration  is  one,  as  if  to  ^ew  his  rival 
that  he  could,  contrary  to  the  practice,  introduce  a 
highly-wrought  invocation  into  the  closing  period,  .and 
introduce  it  wil^  vast  effect.  The  Oration  upon  the 
Embassy  likewise  concludes  with  a  most  animated 
declamation.  That  upon  the  Liberty  of  Rhodes,  afibrds 
another  instance  of  an  impassioned  peroration,  and 
it  is  a  repetition  from  the  Oration  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Commonwealth,  (n^/  2ui>n£|iav)*  where, 
in  the  middle  of  the  speech,  a  passage  is  given,  repeated 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  second  01ynthiac,f  but  con- 
taining, in  words  nearly  the  same  with  the  peroration 
of  the  Rhodiao  Oration,^  a  warning  that  the  men  of 
former  times  had  not  left  the  trophies  of  their  victoria 
as  mere  objects  of  fruitless  wonder  to  posterity,  but  in 
order  that  they  who  gazed  might  emulate  the  virtues 
of  those  who  erected  them.  This  is  added  in  the 
speech  upon  the  Administration,  not  being  found  in 
the  Olynthiac,  and  it  is  repeated  from  the  former,  in  the 
Rhodian  Oration.  The  date  of  the  Oration  upon  the 
Commonwealth  is  uncertiuD ;  but  it  could  not  be  long 
before  that  of  the  Rhodian  speech,  which  was  in  the 
second  year  of  the  107th  Olympiad,  the  First  Philippic 
having  been  only  delivered  the  year  before. 

Instances,  among  others  the  last  given,  have  been 
already  noted,  of  the  same  figure  or  topic  being  em- 
ployed to  serve  very  different  purposes,  the  adaptation 
being  effected  by  an  exceedingly  slight  alteration  in 
the  words.    But  others  are  not  wanting  where  the 

•  Ont.  Onec  ed.  Bcuk.  toL  i.  p.  174.  t  ^ria-  "><■  ■-  P  ^^■ 

X  Ibid.  loi.  i.  p.  aoi. 
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«iM  ai:«^m7  C^  liiBMk  ac  a  nmtaai^iam  far  the 
«>trDw  uf  laot  ii«»^  ittiaL     la  tfe  liiaalifiil  pas- 
ses w-  aii-.i  ve-  art  ic^xi^  ife  oatmr  ctmtaasa 
vi-xi  liif  ikviift   ciorlzjaQiG  «i  pa!:£c  huwuoi^  ai/. 
K.^  h.r^^'LijS    tA  a  anr   pririkcb  ike  aiuaaea  itf 
U)^  azKiMSon  tmrj  to  aonii  ikai  iaAridBak  aitins 
flf  l^ecr  ova  4>imu;»  kad  tkr   moil  of  ani^  tfae 
ttatr.  aTjd  il>e  sc&rjtr  revard  v)aA  iker  deemed  eq>B- 
faj^>t  l>'j  auT  f.eTTic<e:»  a  Aiaaeer  coaU  readtf*.    i& 
»innn^i)t  u.  tint  vken  fcreignos  had  conftned  the 
b'lL'fii^  b'-r^'fite  (HI  tbe  oate,  tber  nerer  woe  in  retom 
prot««l«']  )>T  »M-fa  d(«rees  zs  tfae  ooe  id  &Toar  of  Ch*n- 
d^DDS,  but  obtained  die  riglda  of  dtiaaufa^  which  were 
ik4  then  prostituted,  and  cberpfiae  Toe  denned  fif  bi^ 
value  ;  and  he  names  two  inc«yinp«  of  this  judinous  »fr 
ten  of  rewards,  in  tlie  cases  of  Merani  and  Perdiocas. 
Xow,  in  die  OratioD  upon  the  AdmioiEtratiMi  of  the  Gou- 
Booweahh,  he  is  inveighing  agaii^  the  {mMttiiatkoo  <^ 
pablie  btnoiirs,  and  paiticidarlj  that  lavish  disbibulion 
of  the  rights  of  cttizenship;   and  be  repeats,  afaneet 
word  for  word,  the  passage  which  he  had  composed  for 
Euthjrcles;   onlv   that  he   says  their  aocestors  never 
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thought  of  ^ving  those  ri^ts  of  citizenship  to  Meocoi 
and  Perdiccas,  but  odIj  an  exemption  from  tribute, 
deeming  the  title  of  citizen  to  be  a  reward  far  greater 
than  any  service .  could  justify  them  in  bestowing.  I& 
the  Oration  against  Aristocrates,  after  describing  the 
services  rendered  by  Menon,  be  sajs;  in  return  for 
those  benefits,  '  our  ancestors  did  not  pass  a  decree  of 
outlawry  against  any  one  who  should  attempt  Mienon's 
life,  oXXa  T»)jTtiaii  i2wrQ» — and  this  honour  they  deemed 
an  ample  a>mpensation.'*  But,  in  the  Oration  upon 
the  Commonwealth,  after  describii^  Menon's  services 
in  the  same  words,  he  says  '  oix  k\pii>pitTttiiTO  ToXtr^ta, 
ioX  aT^t^Mon  l^«iK€ai  (impv.'^  Again,  in  the  two  or^ions, 
he  describes  P^rdiocas's  servicea  in  the  same  words ; 
but  in  the  one  he  says,  our  ancestors  did  not  decree 
Chat  whoever  stteapted  his  tife  should  be  outlawed, 
«X}^  roXiTENv  'i'htatm'  f/Mxov ;  and  -  in  the  other  he  says, 
tvz  i-^i/r^ifetn-o  wohtnittv,  atX  kriTiE/ca  tiuKm  [Mfpr,  aod 
adds,  that  they  withheld  ihe  wQhirilet^  '  because  they 
deemed  their  country  great,  and  veoerabK  and  glori- 
oiu,  and  the  ]»ivilege  of  bearing  its  name  far  above 
any  stjranger's  deserts.'^:  Both  orations  then  proceed 
to  com|dain,  but  in  diiTerent  langm^,  of  the  manner 
in  whidi  that  title  had  been  prostituted.^ 

The  ultimate  judgment  pronounced  as  it  were  by 

■   OnL  Gnec  edit.  Rei«k.  vol.  i.  p.  687.  f  ^^'^-  *<>■•  >■  P-  '^S. 

(  It  migbt  bave  been  »uppo«ed  ibit,  in  the  Oralion  igainat  Ariglocrales, 
wahiTtia  had,  1^  an  cmir,  er^t  into  the  MSS.  iiutcad  of  aiVXeui ;  bat.  be- 
Mde  tbftt  Ibe  expreuion  Uai^  ti^^  applied  to  tbe  reward  tbe  fint  time  it  ia 
mentioned,  would  not  be  justly  descriptive  of  tbe  meretf  pecuniary  exemption 
in  wbich  the  artXtui  consitted ;  tbe  second  initance,  that  of  Pcldiccaa,  it  imme- 
liately  followed  by  the  reflWii,  namely,  tbat  tbe  ru  ytyiaBai  jrokirat  trap' iltir 
was  alwayi  beld  a  iiiScieiit  honour  to  call  forth  any  serricea. 

p  Edinburgh  Review,  vd.  mri.  pp.  97,  06. 
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the  orator  upon  his  own  compositionB,  and  recorded  in 
the  changes  which  he  made  when  repeating  the  same 
passage,  has  been  already  adverted  to  in  general 
terms.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  surprising  that  we  some- 
times find  this  judgment  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
less  refined  and  severe  taste  of  modem  critics.  Thus, 
the  Second  Olynthiac  contains  a  very  well  known  and 
most  justly  admired  description  of  the  slippery  founda- 
tion upon  which  ill-gotten  power  rests.  If  a  tranda- 
tion  of  this  be  here  attempted,  it  is  certainly  under  a 
deep  conviction  Jiow  impracticable  any  approach,  in  our 
language,  must  be  to  the  great  oii^nal. 

"When  a  confederacy  rests  upon  union  of  sentiments, 
and  all  have  one  common  interest  in  the  war,  men  take 
a  delight  in  sharing  the  same  toils,  in  bearing  the 
same  burthens,  and  in  persevering  together  to  the  end. 
But  when,  by  a^;ression  and  intrigue,  one  party,  like 
this  Prince,  has  waxed  powerful  over  the  rest,  the  firet 
pretext,  the  slightest  reverse,  shakes  off  the  yoke,  and 
it  is  gone !  For  it  is  not,  0  men  of  Athens,  it  is  not  in 
nature,  that  stability  should  be  g^ven  to  power  by  op- 
pression, and  falsehood,  and  perjury.  Dominion  may 
for  once  be  thus  obtained ;  it  may  even  endure  for  a 
season ;  and,  by  the  favour  of  fortune,  may  present  to 
men's  hopes  a  flourishing  aspect ;  but  time  will  search 
it,  and  of  itself  it  must  crumble  in  pieces.  For  as  the 
lower  part  of  buildings  and  vessels,  and  all  such  struc- 
tures, should  be  the  most  solid,  so  ought  the  motives 
and  principles  of  our  actions  to  be  founded  in  justice 
and  in  truth." 

Of  this  noble  passage  nearly  the  whole  is  repeated 
in  the  Oration  on  the  Letter,  but  with  rem^kable  vari- 
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ations.  Instead  of  Ton^ela,  which  perhaps  rather  de- 
scribes active,  meddling,  mischief-making  intrigues, 
than  cunning  and  crafty  ones,  avorq  kcu  ^la  are  used, 
as  better  describing  force  and  fraud ;  and  trtZouT^ 
(treachery)  is  added  to  irXio«5/a,  the  roi^'a  being  now 
dropped,  to  avoid  the  alliteration.  Then  the  kn^ulrias, 
which  some  critics  had  so  much  commended,  thoi^h,  be 
it  observed  in  passing,  with  considerable  discrepancy  as 
to  its  precise  meaning,  is  wholly  left  out.  It  had  been 
taken  by  its  chief  admirers  as  a  figure  borrowed  frvm 
a  horse  shaking  off  some  burthen  of  which  he  is  impa- 
tient. Reiske,  a  high  authority,  explains  it  by  the  rub- 
bing of  an  animal's  hair  in  the  wrong  direction,  i.  e. 
from  tail  to  head,  and  also  by  the  e^ct  of  fear  in  erect- 
ing the  hairs.  Constantine  renders  it,  when  neuter,  by 
"  mordere  frenum  ut  equus  erectis  auribus,"  in  which 
Henry  Stephens  agrees.  Hesychius  {clt.  Ulpian.)  gives  a 
sense  similar  to  the  one  in  our  translation,  and  the 
expression  is  certainly  picturesque  and  striking.  Never- 
theless, so  thought  not  Demosthenes  ;  for  in  the  repe- 
tition he  entirely  omits  the  word,  and  substitutes  for 
it  ^naiiet,  "  shook  to  pieces,"  or  "  shivered" — a  powerful 
word,  but  one  which  is  much  less  f^iirative  than  Scmc- 
Xitiri^oi.  The  translation  of  the  passage,  as  ultimately 
amended  and  elaborated  by  its  great  author,  will  there- 
fore stand  thus — "  When  intrigue  and  ambition  have 
created  the  dynasty,  as  his  have  done,  by  craft  and  by 
violence,  the  slightest  pretext,  the  most  conunon  mis- 
chief shivers  it  in  a  moment,  and  it  is  gone !" 

The  esunination  into  which  we  have  entered,  though 
minute,  is  not  more  so  than  was  necessary  to  shew 
the  extreme  care  of  composition  which  guided  the 
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workmaoship  <if  the  Greek  orators;  to  prove  thattbey 
delivered  th»r  oratiooB  as  finifihed  productions,  widi 
the  view  of  aadsfjdng  a  criiieal  audience  ;  and  to  iUus- 
trate  the  position,  that  the  audieiice  flocked  to  hear 
them,  as  well  for  the  pleasure  of  the  itoeat  thus  afforded 
jto  their  refined  taste,  as  for  the  more  useful  purpose  of 
healing  state  afi^iirs  practicidlj  dUcussed.  Xliere  are, 
however,  not  waoting  .circuBiBtaaces  of  External  Evi- 
.dence,  which  prove  the  sasne  posLtJAKis  aa  to  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  ancieot  coinpoBtions,  and  the  hi^f 
-artificial  nature  «f  GiedE  and  iatJD  oratory. 

IL  1.  Hu  number  of  ^eechee  written,  published,  and 
-preserved,  and  whi(^  yet  never  were  spc^eo,  is  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  proofs.  Nothing  can 
■lore  strikingly  illustrate  the  difference  between  Ancient 
and  Modem  rhetoric.  With  us,  a  speech  written  at  all 
before  delive^,  is  regarded  as  something  anomalous; 
and  almost  ridiculous  ;  because,  the  proofs  of  pr^iara^ 
tion  being  -inconsistent  with  the  inspiration  of  ihe  mo- 
ment and  the  feelings  under  which  the  orator  is  always 
supposed  to  apeak,  we  naturally  enough  feel  that  it 
should  be  carefully  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  au- 
dience, and  that  their  being  admitted  as  it  were  behind 
the  scenes,  at  once  dif^els  the  illusion  so  necessary  to 
he  kept  up.  But  aspeech,  writt^i  and  published,  whicb 
Vever  was  i^raken  at  all,  is  with  us  at  once  gpiyen  over 
to  extreme  ridicule ;  and  a  speech  intended  to  have  been 
spoken,  is  a  kind  of  bye^word  for  something  iai^balde 
in  itself,  as  describing  an  incoi^pmous  existwice.  So 
entirely  di%rent  was  it  of  old,  that  five  of  the  sevea 
orations  of  Cicero  ag^jist  Verres,  w^re  never  spoken ; 
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that  the  finest  of  all  his  orations,  the  Second  Philippie 
i^ainst  Marc  Antony,  was  never  delivered  at  all  ;* 
tej,  was  composed  apparently  without  the  least  inten- 
tion of  being  spoken ;  and  there  are  doubts  if  his  next 
best,!  that  for  Mile,  was  spoken ;  it  having  certainly 
aerer  been  heard  by  the  audience.  Yet  these  orations* 
both  the  introduction  to  the  Defence  of  Milo,  and  thd 
Philippic  in  many  passages,  contain  direct  references  to 
what  could  only  be  known  by  the  speaker  when  he  actu- 
^ly  wds  in  the  Rostrum ;  as  the  alarm  occaaoned  by  the 
crowd  of  armed  men  that  filled  the  forum,  the  attend 
tive  demeanour  of  the  audience,  and  the  effect  produced 
€m  the  adversary  by  the  delivery  of  the  preceding  pas* 
SE^s.  Had  the  orations  been  delivered,  these  things 
taight  easily  have  been  added  before  publication  ;  but 
they  were  put  in  at  randcnn,  on  the  specnlation  of  some^ 
thing  happening  to  bear  them  out,  in  the  Speech  for 
Mikj,  which  was  intended  to  be  spoken;  and  they  were 
pitfe  fiotJons  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  fact,  in 
the  Speech  against  Antony,  which  was  composed  witb^ 
out  any  view  to  being  delivered  ait  all.  It  inust  b6 
admitted,  that  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  artificiid 
than  a  composition  purporting  to  be  a  speech  actually 
delivered  on  a  particular  day,  which  yet  never  was  in- 
tended to  be  delivered  on  any  day,  which  yet  contains 
allusions  to  that  particular  day  as  bearing  upon  ihe 
argument,  and  which  not  only  asserts  that  certain 


■  Gpp.  ti  Atlicum,  lib.  zri.  ep.  II. 

f  The  inerdote  of  Milo,  nben  ha  md  it  U  Maiwillan,  jocoielf  and  matt 
on  becomingly  renwrking,  that  hkd  it  been  delivered,  he  never  would  have  been 
eating  thoM  excellent  ojsten,  is  well  known;  but  it  ii  not  decinive;  uid  'M 
applicable  lither  to  tbe  apcecb  never  having  been  delirercd,  «  not  having 
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things  spoken  must  make  the  object  of  Tituperatioa 
feel  as  if  he  were  tOTD  in  pieces,  but  actually  affirms 
that  he  is  at  the  moment  growing  pale  with  fear,  and 
in  a  state  of  perspiration.* 

The  Greek  orators  have  not  left  us  more  than 
one  or  two  examples  of  the  same  kind ;  or  if  they 
have,  we  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  speeches,  to  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  them  were  written  only,  and  not  spoken.  One  is 
Demosthenes*  Oration  against  Midias,  who,  having 
given  him  a  blow  in  the  theatre  while  filling  a  pub- 
lic office  connected  with  religious  rites,  was  adjudged 
by  the  assembly  of  the  people  guilty  of  impiety,  and 
the  question  was  to  come  before  the  judges,  what  fine 
or  damages  he  should  pay.  The  Orator's  speech,  and 
one  of  his  finest,  was  composed  for  this  occasion ;  but 
j£schines  openly  charges  him  with  havii^  compromised 
the  matter  before  the  argument.!  The  same  fact  is 
stated  by  Plutarch,  but  probably  from  .£8chines.t  This, 
then,  as  a  speech,  was  never  spoken,  but  it  was  com- 
posed with  the  full  intention  of  being  delivered.  Of 
orations  like  the  Second.  Philippic,  never  intended  to 
be  spoken,  yet  composed  in  all  the  form  of  ^>eeches, 
we  have  no  instances,  at  least  none  that  we  know  o( 


*  "  Hunc  unam  difm,  bunc  unum,  inquun.  hodiernum  diem."  "  H«c  te 
lactnt,  hue  cnientatontio.  "  Apparet  ease  conunotuoi  i  ludat — pallet— qidd- 
libet,  modo  ne  TiHuaeet,  hduL'     Phil  ii. 

i"  Kara  KT7)iri0(ui^ot.  Wlienbeaajv  that  DemoalheDet  received  thirty  miam 
for  the  injury,  and  for  the  vote  of  (he  people  which  he  had  obtained  agunat 
Midiaa,  he  meona  plainly  (hat  the  first  judgment  only  had  been  given,  and 
that  the  other  mpecting  untpTi/xija-ii,  or  aaaeasment  of  fine,  remained  lo  be 
giTcn. 

t  It  muit  be  mentioned  that  Plutarch  ny«  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
Oration  «f  DemiMtfaenea  on  the  Embaaty  ever  waa  detirered. 
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unless  it  be  the  two  speeches  of  Isocrates,  one  to  Philip, 
and  the  other  by  Archidamus,  which  are  professedly  ficti- 
tious, and  rather  pamphlets  than  orations.  But  we  have 
an  instance  of  much  the  same  description  with  the  Latin 
unspoken  orations,  in  the  speeches  written  by  one  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  by  another.  Thus 
the  OraUon  ag^nst  Aristocrates,  was  written  to  be  deli- 
Tered  by  Euthycles ;  that  against  Androtion  was  com- 
posed for  and  spoken  by  Diodorus ;  that  against  Timo- 
crates  also  for  a  person  of  the  name  of  Diodorus ;  the  two 
agunst  Aristogeiton  (which,  however,  are  supposed  to  be 
spiuious,)  for  Ariston ;  leaving  only  the  Oration  against 
Leptines's  law,  in  which  Demosthenes  seconded  Ctefflp- 
pus,  delivered  by  himself;  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
'IWrixoj,  or  speeches  on  Private  Causes,  which,  by  the 
rules  of  procedure  at  Athens,  must  all  have  been  deliver- 
ed by  the  pities  themselves,  the  orators  writing  them, 
unless  where  leave  was  obtained  from  the  Court  for  a 
professional  orator  to  follow,  support,  or  second  them 
{mMtyofiOur) ;  so  that  of  the  thirty-three  Private  Orations 
of  Demosdienes,  only  the  five  in  which  he  was  himself 
the  party,  that  is,  three  against  Aphobus,  and  two 
^!unst  Onetor,  were  delivered  by  the  author.  Thus, 
agun,  all  Isseus's  orations  were  written  in  the  name  of 
the  parties,  and  to  be  delivered  by  them,  Isocrates, 
too,  is  known  never  to  have  attempted  speaking  after 
lus  first  failure ;  all  his  orations,  therefore,  were  written 
without  a  view  to  being  spoken  by  himself. 

IL  2.  Akin  to  this,  of  speeches  composed  and  not 
delivered  by  the  author,  nor  ever  intended  to  be  de- 
livered at  all,  is  the  other  &ct  well  known  to  stu- 
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dents  of  luitiquitj,  that  there  remEun  compositions  of 
the  greatest  ofOn^rs,  which  were  prepared  apparentlj 
without  aay  subject ;  we  refer  to  the  Ilfooipbix  of  De- 
mosthenes, of  which  no  less  than  fifty-^x  have  reached 
us ;  and  of  these  only  three  or  four  seem  to  have  any 
connexion  with  any  ^)eeche3  ever  made  by  him.  Re- 
specting these  Prooemia,  there  has  been  some  diflerence 
among  the  critics,  and  an  opinion  has  been  started, 
that  they  were  only  parts  of  speech^  which  he  in- 
tended to  make,  but  had  not  time  to  compose,  exe^ 
the  introductory  portion,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
argument,  these  critics  araume  to  be  the  most  difficult 
part.  But  independently  of  the  gratuitous,  and  indeed 
erroneous  nature  of  this  assumption,  the  texture  of 
these  compositions  does  not  bear  out  the  theory,  nor  is 
it  cooHstent  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  For 
_^rst,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  t^ese  Iatrodue-< 
tions  fu-e  all  as  general  and  vague,  and  bear  as  little 
relation  to  any  real  question,  as  Sallusfs  introductions 
to  his  two  histories. 

Secotidlt/,  Some  of  the  Introductions  are  woftl  fer 
word  the  same  with  the  Introductidos  to  orations 
actually  pronoimced.  Of  this  description  are  those 
of  the  Rhodian  Oration,  which  is  ^e  same  with 
the  twenty-sixth  Proc^nium  ;  and  the  Oration  on  thd 
Symmorise,  Uie  same  with  the  sixth  PtoGeminm.  Why 
then  sh(>uM  Uiese  ZntroducUons  be  ppeserved  amcmg 
the  rest  w^ch  tte  not  foimd  in  any  speeches  de- 
livered, unless  the  fact  were,  that  those  had  been  in 
the  collection  of  feady  made  IflttT>duc(lon^  ^d  had 
been  used  when  wanted,  but  that  tlie  otheM  had  ndtl 

Tkirdfy,  The  EKordium  of  the  MegalopotitAtt  OvatioA 
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is  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  seventh  in  the  collec- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  in  general  like  the  greater  number 
of  the  ProcBoiia ;  being  manifestly  made  for  the  speech, 
to  the  subject  of  whic^  it  particularly  relates.  It  ^ould 
seem,  therefore,  that  it  had  found  its  way  by  accident 
among  the  others.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
twenty-third,  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  tiie  Rho- 
dian  Oration,  and  was  probably  composed  and  intended 
to  be  used  as  the  Introduction  to  that  ^)eech,  but  laid 
aside,  the  other  and  twenty-sixth  ready-made  one  being 
preferred  to  it. 

Fourthly,  The  Exordium  of  the  First  Philippic  agrees 
in  most  essential  particulars  with  the  beginning  of  the 
first  in  the  collection ;  but  above  one  half  of  the  latter 
is  wholly  omitted  in  the  Exordium  of  the  real  oration ; 
onlya  part  of  it  is,in  substance,  though  in  different  word^ 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  latter  part  of  the  ^)ee(di. 
Now,  whoever  shall  read  this  first  Procemium,  will  at 
once  perceive  that  the  first  few  sentences  are  so  gene- 
ral, as  to  be  capable  of  being  used  for  almost  any 
speech  delivered  at  any  time ;  and  that  the  rest  con- 
sists of  topics  which  might  be  used  at  any  time  when 
a&irs  were  goii^  on  badly.  It  is  quite  pUun,  then, 
that  this  Exordium  was  intended  for  pretty  general  use, 
and  that  part  of  it  was  used  as  an  Exordium,  part  in- 
troduced in  the  course  of  the  oration,  and  the  rest 
never  used  at  all. 

Fifthly,  It  seems  conl^'ary  :to  all  probability,  that 
th«re  should  have  been  tost  no  le^  .than  fiftcy-two  ontr 
tions;  apd  equally  so,  that  Demosthenes  .should  b^v^ 
delivered  jso  m^y  without  preparing  more  than  tl^e 
ETior^tun-r-yet  unless  the  collection  were  of  ready- 

VOL.  IV.  2  E 
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made  Introductions,  one  or  the  other  of  these  things 
be  supposed. 

Lastly,  It  seems  clear,  that  although  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  compositions  are  intended  for 
Exordiums,  some  are  not — but  rather  striking  passages 
which  had  occurred  to  the  orator,  either  as  relating  to 
particular  subjects  on  which  he  might  aflerwards  com- 
pose orations,  or  as  passages  not  relating  to  any  parti- 
cular  subject,  and  which  might  be  of  general  use.  The 
collection,  however,  is  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  extremely  artificial  texture  of  the  Greek  orations, 
and  of  the  vast  pains  bestowed  upon  their  compositions 
by  the  Attic  orators. 

The  Roman  orators  furnish  us  with  instances  of  a  si- 
milar description.  Cicero  had  a  Liber  E^ordiorum  also, 
as  we  learn  Irom  the  pleasant  anecdote  which  occurs 
in  his  Epistles.  He  had,  it  seems,  by  mistake,  sent  to 
AtUcus,  as  the  Exordium  of  his  treatise  De  Gloria,the  in- 
troduction to  the  third  hook  of  the  Academic  Ques- 
tions ;  and  when,  in  reading  the  Academics  on  his 
voyage  to  Vibo,  he  found  how  he  had  deiirauded  his 
inend  of  an  Exordium — Cicero  bids  him  cancel  it  and 
prefix  another,  which  he  sends,  whether  newly  made, 
or  from  his  collection  of  ready-made  Introductions, 
does  not  quite  clearly  appear.  "  Id  evenit  (says  he) 
ob  earn  rem,  quod  habeo  votumen  procemionun.  Ex 
eo  eligere  soleo,  cum  aliquod  ffvyy§c^fi,«  institui. 
Itaque  jam  in  Tusculano,  qui  non  meminissem  me 
abusum  isto  prooemio,  conjeci  id  in  eum  librum  quem 
tibi  mia.  Cum  autem  in  navi  legerem  Academicos, 
agnovi  erratum  meum.  Itaque  statim  novum  proce- 
isium  exaravi ;   tibi  misi.    Tu   illud  desecabis,   hoc 
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agglutinabis."*  It  is  clear  that  such  introductions 
could  have  no  possible  connexion  with  the  subject 
matter,  but  might,  like  Sallust's  preliminary  chapters 
on  human  nature,  have  suited  any  one  work  as  well  as 
another. 

II.  3.  The  testimony  of  ancient  historians  and 
other  writers,  shews  us  how  vast  the  pains  were,  and 
how  various,  and  how  unremitting,  which  the  Orators, 
and  indeed  all  writers,  took  in  elaborating  their  com- 
positions. Demosthenes  especially  is  well  known  to 
have  been  invincibly  averse  to  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing. Plutarch  relates  of  him,  that  he  could  hardly 
ever  be  induced  to  speak  off  hand,  however  often  called 
upon  in  public  assemblies.f  He  never  would  trust  his 
"  success  to  fortune," — that  is,  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment;  and  some  have  surmised,  not  without  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  that  his  well  known  failure  before 
Philip,  of  which  so  lively  a  description  has  been  given 
by  jEschines  in  his  great  Oration,  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  preparation  under  which  he  then  laboured. 
An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  that  when  Pytheas 
taunted  him  with  "  his  speeches  smelling  of  the  lamp," 
his  answer  was,  "  True,  but  your  lamp  and  mine  do 
not  give  their  perfiune  to  the  same  labours."  He  also 
was  in  the  habit  of  defending  such  preparations  by 
asserting  that  it  evinced  more  respect  for  the  people, 
and  was  ^erefore  more  becoming  a  good  citizen  in  a 


*  Epp.  id  Atticum,  lib.  xvi.  ep.  fl. 

1-  The  friend*  of  Monti  will  bent  not  fail  to  recollect  that  gteU  poet'i 
vinable  repugnanre  to  extempore  vet>i6«*tion- 
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deiboc^tic  state.  Pericles,  whom  he  so  greatlj  ad- 
Alired,  bad  the  same  aversion  to  extempore  speaking. 
If  is  nevertheless  recorded  of  Demosthenes,  that  when, 
upon  some  rare  occasions,  he  trusted  to  the  feeling  of 
the  hour,  and  spoke  off-hand,  his  eloquence  was  more 
spirited  and  bold,  and  he  seemed  sometimes  to  speak 
"  as  from  a  supernatural  impulse."  The  care  which 
Plato  took  of  his  diction  is  equally  well  known.  His 
copiousness  has  been  the  subject  of  much  admiration, 
a,nd  extolled  as  a  kind  of  natural  iaculty.  *'  Non  faomi- 
uis  in^enio,  sed  quodam  Delphico  oraculo  instinctus," 
says  Quintilian,*  as  if  he  poured  forth  the  flood  of  his 
eloquence  by  a  kind  of  inspiration.  Excelling  all  men, 
"eloquendi  qu&dam  facultate  divinfi,"  says  Cieero.f 
Kor  can  any  of  the  littleness,  the  minuter  and  minia- 
ture ornaments,  like  the  execution  of  some  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  school,  be  ascribed  to  him  of  whose  style 
it  was  said,  that  had  the  Father  of  the  Grods  spoken  in 
Greek,  he  would  have  used  none  other  language  than 
Plato's.  Nevertheless,  we  know  how  exquiately  his 
diction  was  wrought,  of  which  the  first  of  ancient 
critics  had  said,  that  it  resembled  a  piece  of  sculpture 
or  chasing,  rather  than  written  composition ; — oii  y^t- 
fr'oif  aXXa  yXtwToif  xt^  to^vto^  ioixSruf  X.oyouc.^  He 
continued  correcting,  and  new-moulding,  and  refining 
his  language  to  his  eightieth  year ;  and  after  his 
decease,  a  note  book  was  found,  in  which  he  had  writ- 
ten the  first  words  of  his  treatise  on  Government  seve- 
ral times  over,  in  different  arrangements.  The  words 
are,  Karf|3f)r  ;^A;  »;  UtifCtm  [itrci  TyjxvKai¥oc  rov  Agiarainf. 

•   Lib.  z.  <»p.  !.  §SI.  +  Ortt. 

;  Dion.  Halicun.  De  Struct.  Orat.  j  85. 
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**  I  vent  down  yesterday  to  the  Pirsus  with  Glaucon 
the  son  of  Aiiston."*  Others  relate  the  ciccumstance 
as  if  all  the  changes  were  made  on  the  first  four  words, 
which  indeed  appears  to  be  most  probable  when  we 
attend  to  the  me^ng  of  the  four  last. 

II.  4.  All  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of 
the  course  of  training  and  study  which  the  ancient 
orators  went  through  previous  to  venturing  upon  the 
formidable  scene  of  rhetorical  display,  and  even  afiier 
they  had  b^:un  their  career  c^  eloquence,  afiford  addi- 
tional proo&  of  the  extreme  care  bestowed  upon  their 
art.  Demosthenes  is  supposed  to  have  studied  under 
Plato.  "  Lectitavisse  Platonem  studiose,  audivisse  etiam 
Dwnosthenes  dicitur, — idque  apparet  ex  genere  et 
jjanditate  verborum."!  Plutarch  quotes  Hermippus 
for  the  statement,  that  he  received  Isocrates's  rheto- 
rical f^stem  from  a  Syracusan  of  the  name  of  Callias, 
and  other  scholars  of  that  orator,  and  profited  by  the 
study  of  them.}:  The  puns  which  he  took  to  cure  or 
subdue  his  natural  defects  of  voice  and  utterance,  are 
well  known.  But  he  also  applied  himself  diligently  to 
rhetoric  under  Isseus,  the  most  famous  advocate  of 
the  day.  It  is  also  recorded  of  him,  that  he  wrote 
out  the  whole  of  Thucydides  eight  times  with  his  own 
hand,  to  impress  the  vigorous  and  imjo-essive  style  of 
that  great  historian  on  his  memory ;  and  that  he  could 
repeat  his  works  by  heart.  His  study  of  delivery 
under  the  comedian  Satyrus  is  well  known  ;|  and  he 


■  Dion.  Halinni.  De  Struir,  Ont.  §  24. 

t  Cic.  Brub  1*21.  t  In  Vit.  t>rm. 

S  PliH.  in  Vir.  Dem. 
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is  stud  also  to  have  taken  lessons  from  another  actor, 
named  Andronicus  • 

Cicero  took  equal  ptuns  in  acquiring  his  art,  nor 
ceased  to  learn  after  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the 
Forum,  and  even  on  the  Bench.  He  accustomed  him- 
self to  translate  into  Latin  the  works  of  the  Greek 
orators,  in  which  exercise  he  said  he  resolved  "ut 
non  solum  optimis  verhis  uterer,  et  tamen  usitatis,  sed 
etiam  expriraerem  qusedam  verba  imitando,  qase  nova 
nostris  essent,  dummodo  essent  idonea."!  Nor  did  he 
confine  himself  to  the  orators ;  for  Quintilian  informs 
us  that  he  published  Latin  translations  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon.:|:  When  Molo,  the  rhetorician  of  Rhodes, 
came  to  Rome,  Cicero  hastened  to  study  under  him. 
He  daily  practised  declamation,  chiefly  in  Greek,  and 
obtained  such  readiness  in  the  use  of  the  noblest  of  all 
languages,  that  when  he  delivered  a  speech  in  it  before 
the  same  Greek  rhetorician,  upon  visiting  Rhodes,  it 
is  related  that  the  Grecian  expressed  his  sorrow  at 
finding  that  Rome  was  now  stripping  of  oratorical 
fame  the  country  which  her  arms  had  in  all  other 
respects  already  subdued.  Even  af)«r  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  Bar,  be  spent  some  time  in 
Greece,  and  there  attended  the  Schools  of  Oratory, 
again  studying  under  Molo,  who  had  before  been  his 
master  at  Rome.  It  is  welt  known  that,  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  his  success,  which  was  great,  or 
from  deeming,  because  of  it,  that  he  had  fallen  upon 
tiae  best  style  of  oratory,  bis  study  of  the  Asian  style 


■  Quint,  xi-  4.  $  7.  f  Cic.  it  OnL  L  34. 

t  Lib.  X.  S.  g  2. 
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when  be  visited  Greece,  induced  him  materially  to 
alter  his  own.  The  severity  with  which  he,  at  a  ma^ 
tiirer  age,  judged  some  of  the  most  successful  passages 
of  his  brilliant  orations  is  well  known ;  and  all  their 
success,  bad  his  judgment  been  less  severe,  and  his 
self-complacency  greater,  might  not  have  perpetuated 
his  name  among  orators,  any  more  than  the  memory 
of  all  the  principal  orators  of  Quintilian's  age  has 
been  preserved,  whose  very  names  would  have  perished 
but  for  his  once  mentioning  them,  and  one  only  in 
particular,  Trachallus,  eulogized  by  that  great  critic, 
and  never  more  heard  of.*  Nay,  long  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  while  actually  exercising  the  high  office  of 
Pnetor,  he  frequented  the  school  of  Gnipho,  a  cele- 
brated Rhetorician  of  that  day;f  and  while  in  full 
practice  at  the  Bar,  he  continued  the  habit  of  declaim- 
ing upon  supposed  questions,  (titeses)  as  if  he  had  been 
a  young  student.  He  is  also  known  to  have  studied 
delivery  under  Roscius  and  jEsopus,  two  actors, — the 
former  in  comedy,  the  latter  in  tragedy. 

It  is  further  certain  that  the  ancient  Oratori  gave 
lessons,  even  the  most  celebrated  of  them.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  Molo,  Gnipho,  and  other 
professors  of  Rhetoric.  But  Isocrates,  Isaeus,  and 
Demosthenes  himself,  taught  their  art  to  those  who 
would  excel  in  forensic  pursuits.  Isocrates  is  said  to 
have  received  twenty  pounds  from  his  pupils ;  but  Isseus 
and  Demosthenes,  two  hundred, — a  convincing  proof 
how  great  a  value  was  set  in  those  times  upon  the  ac- 
complishment of  oratory  ;  but  a  proof  also  how  dii^- 

■  QuinL  liL  A.  S  5.  t  Sneton.  De  111,  Onun.  cap-  7. 
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ently  a  studious  devotion  to  it  was  then  viewed ;  for 
assuredly  it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  perilous  to 
any  modem  speaker's  success  in  public,  were  he  to 
teach  rhetoric  while  he  continued  to  practise  it. 

II.  6.  Nor  is  it  foreign  to  our  present  ioquirjr  to 
remark,  that  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  Athenian 
audience  both  proved  their  delight  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  Forum,  or  Ecclesia,  so  to  speak,  and  shewed 
how  well  they  were  trained  to  a  nice  discomment 
of  oratorical  merit.  It  may  be  remarked  generally, 
that  a  speaker  who  thinks  to  lower  his  composition 
in' order  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  habits  and 
taste  6f  his  audience,  when  addresnng  the  multitude, 
will  find  that  he  commits  a  grievous  mistake.  All 
the  highest  powers  of  eloquence  consist  in  producing 
passages  whi<^  may  at  once  affect  even  the  most  pro- 
miscuous assembly ;  but  even  the  graces  of  composition 
are  not  thrown  away  upon  such  auditors.  Clear,  strong, 
terse,  yet  natural  and  not  strained  expres^ons ;  hi^py 
antitheses ;  apt  comparisons ;  forms  of  speech  that  are 
natiu^l  without  being  obvious;  harmonious  periods, 
yet  various,  spirited,  and  never  monotonous  or  too  re- 
gularly balanced  ; — ^these  are  what  will  be  always  sure 
to  captivate  every  audience,  and  yet  in  these  mainly 
consists  fimshed,  and  elaborate,  and  felicitous  diction. 
"  Mirabile  est,"  says  Cicero,  "  ieum  plurimum  in  faciendo 
rntersit  inter  doctum  et  nidem,  quam  non  multum  dif- 
ferat  in  judtcando."*  The  best  speakers  of  all  times 
have  nev^  failed  to  find,  that  tiiey  could  not  speak  too 
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well  and  too  carefuU;  to  a  popular  assembly ;  that  if 
they  E^ke  their  best,  the  best  they  could  address  to 
the  most  teamed  and  critical  assembly,  they  were  sure 
to  succeed ;  althou^  it  may  be  very  true  that  the  con- 
verse of  the  proportion  is  not  equally  well-founded ;  for 
bad  diction  and  Mse  taste  will  not  be  so  sure  to  obtain 
their  merited  reprobation  from  a  promiscuous  auditory. 
The  delight  with  which  certain  passages  were  listened  to 
by  the  Roman  audience,  has  been  recorded  by  ancient 
critics  and  rhetoricians.  Two  eentences  spoken  or  re- 
corded by  Cicero,  the  one  by  its  fine  and  dignified  com- 
position, the  other  by  its  rhythm,  are  said  to  have  pro- 
duced an  electrical  effect ;  and  yet,  when  we  attend'to 
them,  we  perceive  that  this  could  only  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vefy  exquisite  taste  of  the  audience. 
Hie  former  was  his  description  of  Verres :  "  Stetit  so- 
ieatus  Prset^  Fopuli  Romani,  cum  pallio  purpureo, 
tunicaque  talari,  mulierculfi  nixus,  in  littore."  The 
otlier  is  given  by  him  as  spoken  by  Carbo:*  "  Patris 
dictum  sapiens,  temeritas  filii  comprobavit."  But  the 
nicety  of  the  Attic  taste  seems  to  have  been  still  mcoe 
remarkable.  It  is  related  of  Theophrastus,  who  had  lived 
many  years  at  Athens,  4iad  acquired  great  &me  in  elo- 
quence, and  valued  himself  extremely  on  the  purity  of 
his  Attic  style,  that  he  was  much  mortified  by  an  old  wo- 
man, with  whom  he  was  cheapening  some  wares  at  a  stall, 
detecting  his  foreign  origin,  and  addresang  him,  «  Sm. 
Nor  conld  she  g^ve  any  other  reason  for  it  than  a  word 
fae  had  used  which  seemed  rather  affoctedly  Atticf 
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There  may  be  added  two  cither  peculiarities  to  I 
complete  the  picture  of  that  attention  to  oratorical 
compositioD,  and  that  refinement  in  the  audience  which 
we  have  been  contemplating,  and  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  ancient  and  modem  elo- 
quence. Any  merely  critical  remarks  in  a  modem 
speech  are  hardly  permitted.  It  is  not  a  charge  which 
can  now-a-days  be  made  agtunst  an  adversary  either  at 
the  Bar  or  in  debate,  that  he  has  made  a  bad  speech, 
that  his  eloquence  is  defective,  that  his  figures  are 
out  of  keeping,  his  tones  inharmonious,  or  his  manner 
awkward.  Yet  these  are  topics  of  ordinary  recrimi- 
nation and  abuse  between  Demosthenes  and  ^Eschines. 
To  have  argued  inconclusively,  to  counsel  badly,  to 
act  corruptly,  or  feebly,  or  incon^stently,  are  the 
chains  to  which  the  combataota  in  the  more  close  and 
business-like  battles  of  our  Senate  must  confine  them- 
selves. With  us  it  is  no  matter  of  attack  that  an  ad- 
versary's tropes  axe  in  bad  taste,  or  his  manner  inele- 
gant, or  his  voice  unmusical.  So  we  may  perceive  the 
exquisite  care  taken  by  the  ancient  orators  to  strike 
and  to  please  their  audience,  in  the  attention  pud  by 
them  to  the  rh^'thm  or  numbers  of  their  periods.  In 
the  ancient  institutes  of  Uhetoric,  that  subject  forms  a 
separate  and  important  head,  which,  or  even  the  men- 
tion of  which,  would  scarcely  be  home  among  us.  It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  although  we 
are  so  suspicious  of  whatever  would  ^ve  an  appearance 
of  theatrical  display  to  the  business  of  debate,  our 
greatest  orators  nevertheless  have  excelled  by  a  carefiil 
attention  to  rhythm,  and  some  of  the  finest  passages  of 
modem  eloquence  owe  their  unparalleled  success  unde- 
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niabl;  to  the  adoption  of  those  Iambic  measures  which 
thrilled  and  delighted  the  Roman  Forum,  and  the  Dac- 
tylus  and  Pseonicus,  which  were  the  luxury  of  the 
Attic  Ecclesia.*  Witness  the  fonner  in  Mr.  Erskine*s 
celebrated  passs^  respecting  the  Indian  chief,  and  the 
latter  in  Mr.  Grattan's  peroration  to  his  speech  on  Irish 
independence.f 

That  the  ancients,  and  particularly  the  Attic  school, 
were  sparing  of  the  more  elaborate  ornaments  of  elo- 
quence, figures,  is  certain ;  unless  indeed  we  regard  as 
such,  enumeration,  repetition,  antithesis,  interrelation, 
and  the  other  forms  of  condensed  and  vigorous  expres- 
sion, which  are  not  to  be  reckoned  tropes  at  all.  But 
with  metaphor,  hyperbole,  apostrophe,  they  certainly 
did  not  overload  their  oratory.  It  is  nevertheless  quite 
untrue  that  Demosthenes  has  so  few  as  some  have  re- 
presented, although  undoubtedly  he  produces  a  prodi- 
gious effect,  enlivens  his  discourse,  awakens  and  sustains 
the  ready  attention,  in  short,  is  striking  and  brilliant, 
with  fewer  than  would  have  sufficed  to  any  other  man. 
There  are  preserved  to  us  three  orations  supposed  to  be 
of  Pericles ;  and  Thucydides,  who  has  recorded  them,  cer- 
tainly represents  himself  to  have  heard  generally,  the 
words  which  he  sets  down  ia  his  history,  as  well  as  to 
have  examined  the  evidence  of  the  facts.  The  most  ad- 
mired of  these  speeches  is  the 'Eriru^f  7;  ^iyof,  the  Fune- 
ral Oration.  Its  style  is  unquestionably  chaste  and  noble ; 
it  is  of  a  touching  simplicity,  and  from  the  judicious  choice 
of  the  topics,  as  well  as  their  skilful  disposition  and  treat- 

*  ExaiDfilea  of  [hiR  arlificiHl  coDipoiilion  occur  itievtry  page  of  the  old  Ort< 
ton.  See  parlicu'arly.  [be  famous  climax  oF  Dcmotlbciiei,  in  Ihe  Oration  on 
the  Crown.  Appendix,  Ho.V- ;  and  Ibe quotation  from  the  ArgumEnl  of  Cicero 
Pnifdoiu,  Appendix,  No.  VII.  t  Appendix,  No-  I. 
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ment,  the  effect  must  have  been  great  of  »ich  an  ad- 
dress :  it  is  of  a  sustained  and  perfect  d^^ty ;  indeed  its 
solemoitj  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  the  occasion.  But 
notwithstaoding  the  moving  nature  oi  that  occasion,  and 
although  in  the  epideictic  branch  of  oraiory,  m<a«  iigu- 
rative  display  mi^t  have  been  expected  than  In  the  ordi- 
nary harangues  of  the  E^clesia,  there  can  be  found  hardly 
any  tropes  at  all  in  the  whole  conqtass  of  the  Speech. 
Only  one  passage,  properlyspeaking,  can  be  called  figura- 
tive.— ^that  beautiful  one  where  he  says  that  illustrious 
men  have  the  whole  earth  for  their  tomb.*  It  may, 
however,  be  rranarked,  that  Aristotle  mentions  another 
as  having  been  in  the  oration,— a  comparison  of  Ihe  loss 
occasioned  by  war  to  the  act  of  him  who  should  take 
the  Spring  out  of  the  year.f  But  in  Thucydides'  ver- 
sion DO  such  passage  is  to  be  found. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  ancient  Orat(HB  &11 
nearly  as  far  short  of  the  modem  in  the  substance  of 
their  orations  as  they  surpass  th^n  in  their  compo- 
sitioD.  Not  only  were  their  views  &r  less  enlarged, 
which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  more 
confined  knowledge,  but  they  gave  much  less  informa- 
tion to  their  audience  in  point  of  fitct,  and  they  applied 
themselves  less  strenuously  to  argument.  The  assem- 
blies of  modern  times  are  eminently  places  of  buMneas.; 
the  hearers  are  met  to  consider  of  certun  practical 


-*  ' AripSiryifitwUpiaur  nova  y^  To^ot,  KOI  oi  aT^Xir  liirof  ai  Tsaiittlf 

(r^pu'f (( tiriypaif)^  aXXi  lai  (V  T^  /i^  irpooTjKoiirJi  aypa(j>or  fU^fiif  rap  inaanf 
Tijt  yra;ii;t  fiaXXoi;  ^  roiJ  ipyov  (tSiaiTonu.     Thuc-  ii.  43. 

t  T^i"  FfifnjTa  ttJf  ojroXo/imfip  if  ry  iroXtfif  ovreti  q^oWo^  ««  T^t 
irdXfWE,  minrtp  <I  nt  ri  iap  ix  toO  ivievrnZ  (fAoi. — Ariel.  Rhet.  F,  7. 
iii.  Id.    HercHJotiu  (vii.  193)  piita  ihit  ligure  Jn  tb£  mouth  of  Gelon. 
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questions,  aiid  not  to  have  their  lancy  charmed  with 
choice  figures,  or  their  taste  gratified  with  exquisite 
dictiou,  or  their  ears  tickled  with  harmonious  numbers. 
They  must  therefore  be  convinced ;  their  reason  must 
be  addressed  b;  statements  which  shall  prove  that  the 
thiug  propounded  is  just  or  expedient,  or  that  it  is  ini- 
quitous or  impolitic.  No  far-fetched  allusions,  or  vague 
talk,  or  pretty  conceits,  will  supply  the  place  of  the  one 
thing  neediiil,  argument  and  information.  Whatever 
is  beside  the  question,  how  gracefully  soever  it  may  be 
sud,  will  only  weary  the  hearer  and  provoke  his  impa- 
tience ;  nay,  if  it  be  very  fine  and  very  &r-fet£hed,  will 
excite  his  merriment  and  cover  the  speaker  with  ridi- 
cule. Ornament  of  every  kind,  all  manner  of  embel- 
lishment, must  be  kept  within  its  subordinate  bounds, 
and  made  subservient  merely  to  the  main  business.  It 
is  certain  that  no  perfection  of  execution,  no  beauty  of 
workmanship,  can  make  up  for  the  cardinal  defect  of 
the  material  being  out  of  its  place,  that  is,  indifferent 
to  the  question  ;  and  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  com- 
posed of  Cicero's  orations,  the  one  for  Archias,  could 
clearly  never  have  been  delivered  in  any  English 
Court  of  Justice,  where  the  party  was  upon  his  de- 
fence against  an  attempt  to  treat  him  as  an  Alien; 
though  p^haps  some  of  it  might  have  been  urged  in 
favour  of  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  after  his  Alienage 
bad  been  proved,  and  the  whole  of  it  might  have 
been  relished  by  a  meeting  assembled  to  do  him  hon- 
our. In  fitct,  not  above  one  sixth  part  of  the  Speech 
has  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  question,  which 
vas  on  the  constructioD  of  a  particular  law.  It  is  true 
t^iat  Cicrav  himself  appears  to  be  aware  how  widely 
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he  was  wandering  from  the  question  ;  for  he  asks  leave 
to  dwell  upon  literary  topics  as  something  unusual  in 
the  Forum  ;  but  still  the  argument  on  the  case  is  want- 
ing.and  the  dissertation  on  letters  is  put  in  its  place.  So, 
when  he  defends  Publiua  Sextius  from  a  charge  of  riot, 
grounded  on  a  special  law,  of  the  fifty-ax  pages  which 
compose  the  oration,  not  four  are  at  all  to  the  point  in 
dispute. 

It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Cicero 
is  generally  vague  and  declamatory,  or  even  that  he  is 
less  argumentative  than  the  generality  of  the  ancient  ora- 
tors. His  speech  for  Milo,  and  all  that  remains  of  his 
speeches  against  the  Agrarian  Law,  are  fully  as  much  so 
as  any  of  Demosthenes'  most  celebrated  orations.  But 
in  all  his  judicial  Speeches  there  are  considerable  por- 
tions which  consist  of  matters  so  foreign  to  the  question, 
or  of  arguments  so  puerile,  that  they  could  never  be  ad- 
dressed to  modem  courts ;  and  although  the  same  re- 
mark cannot  be  applied  so  universally  to  his  political 
Orations,  the  declamation  of  which  might  be  used  in 
our  days,  yet  even  in  these,  when  be  reasons,  there  are 
almost  always  portions  which  could  not  be  made  part 
of  a  modern  speech  intended  to  be  argumentative. 
Thus,  among  his  judicial  speeches,  that  for  Cornelius 
Balbus  is  as  argumentative  as  any ;  yet  there  is  about 
a  third  part  of  it  composed  of  pan^jric  upon  Pompey, 
and  other  extraneous  topics,  and  of  such  reasoning  as 
this — that  it  was  not  very  likely  so  eminent  and  ex- 
perienced a  leader  as  Pompey  should  have  misinterpre- 
ted the  footing  upon  which  Gades  stood,  the  whole 
question  being,  whether  a  naturalization  law  had  ever 
been  extended  to  the  Gaditani,  in  favour  of  one  of 
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whom  Pompey  had  exercised  the  powers  of  that  law. 
But  the  defence  of  Milo  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
remark.  That  trulj  admirable  oration  is  from  first  to 
last  closely  addressed  to  the  point  in  issue.  It  is  all 
either  argument  to  prove  that  from  every  circumstance 
in  the  case  the  presumption  is  that  Clodius  was  the 
aggressor,  or  invective  against  Clodius.  A  topic  is  in- 
deed handled  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  full  of  danger 
to  the  cause, — the  vast  service  rendered  to  the  state, 
and  even  to  the  world  at  lai^e,  by  Milo,  in  putting  to 
death  the  common  enemy,  the  foe  to  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety. Nor  can  all  the  p^ns  taken  to  shew  that  Milo 
had  only  been  enabled  to  confer  this  benefit  upon  man- 
kind, by  Clodius  making  the  attack  upon  him,  and  that 
but  for  this  fortunate  circumstance  he  never  could 
have  touched  him,  enable  the  speaker  to  escape  the 
coQclusioD  which  the  audience  were  sure  to  draw  against 
the  party  accused,  from  such  a  line  of  defence.  But 
Cicero  probably  knew  that  he  addressed  judges,  not  of 
the  Clodian  faction,  or  rather  judges  among  whom  the 
sentiments  of  the  opposite  party  were  prevalent;  at 
any  rate,  this  topic  was  clearly  connected  with  the 
question,  and  though  a  perilous  line  of  reasooing,  it 
was  one  which  bore  immediately  upon  the  subject,  and 
was  thus  argumentative  throughout.  There  are  parts 
of  the  speech  too,  which,  for  soundness  and  clearness  of 
reasoning,  may  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  piece 
of  argument  in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem oratory.* 
It  is  a  common  thing  with  those  who,   because 
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Cicero  is  more  ornate,  suffers  the  artifice  of  his  com- 
position to  appear  more  plainly,  and  indulges  more 
in  amplification,  ima^ne  that  he  is  less  argumentative 
than  the  Greek  orators,  to  represent  the  latter,  and 
especially  Demosthenes,  as  distingui^ied  by  great  close- 
ness of  reasoning.  If  by  this  is  only  meant  that  he 
never  wanders  from  the  subject,  that  each  remark  tells 
upon  the  matter  in  hand,  that  all  his  illustrations  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  point,  and  that  he  is  never 
found  making  any  step  in  any  direction,  which  does 
not  advance  his  mtun  object,  and  lead  towards  liie  con- 
clusion to  which  he  is  striving  to  bring  hb  hearers — 
the  observation  is  perfectly  just ;  for  this  is  a  distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  character  of  his  eloquence.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  his  grand  excellence,  because  everything 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  pursue  this 
course,  the  course  itself  being  one  quite  as  open  to  the 
humblest  mediocrity  as  to  the  highest  genius.  But  if 
it  is  meant  to  be  s^d  that  those  Attic  orators,  and  e^te- 
cially  their  great  chief,  made  speeches  in  which  long 
chains  of  elaborate  reasoning  are  to  be  found — nothing 
can  be  less  like  the  truth.  A  variety  of  topics  are  handled 
in  succession,  all  calculated  to  strike  the  audience. 
Passions  which  predominated  in  their  minds  are  appeal- 
ed to — ^feelings  easily  excited  among  them  are  aroused 
by  skilful  allusions — glaring  inconsistencies  are  shewn 
in  the  advice  given  by  others  —sometimes  by  exhibiting 
therepugnanceof  thosecounselsamong  themselves,  some- 
times by  contrasting  them  with  other  counsels  [ooceed- 
ing  from  the  same  quarters.  The  pernicious  tendency  of 
certain  measures  is  displayed  by  referring,  sometimes  to 
the  general  principles  of  human  action,  and  the  course 
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which  humaD  affairs  usually  take  ;  more  frequently, 
by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  past,  and  generally  of 
very  recent  events.  Much  invective  is  mixed  with 
these  topics,  and  both  the  enemy  without,  and  the  evil 
counsellor  within  the  walls,  are  very  imsparingly  dealt 
with.  The  orator  was  addressing  hearers  who  were  for 
the  most  part  as  intimately  acquainted  as  himself  with 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  these  lay  within  a  suffi- 
ciently narrow  compass,  being  the  actual  state  of  pub- 
lic afiairs,  and  the  victories  or  the  defeats  which  had, 
within  the  memory  of  all,  attended  their  arms,  or  the 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  among  them  in 
very  recent  times.  No  detfuled  statements  were  there- 
fore wanted  for  their  information.  He  was  really 
speaking  to  them  respecting  their  own  afiairs,  or 
rather  respecting  what  they  had  just  been  doing  or 
witnessing  themselves.  Hence  a  very  short  allusion 
alone  was  generally  required  to  raise  the  idea  which  he 
desired  to  present  before  his  audience.  Sometimes  a 
word  was  enough  for  bis  purpose ;  the  naming  of  a 
man  or  a  town ;  the  calling  to  their  recollection  what 
had  been  done  by  the  one,  or  had  happened  to  the 
other.  The  e£fect  produced  by  such  a  rapid  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  impresdons,  must  have  struck 
every  one  who  has  been  present  at  public  meetings. 
He  will  have  remarked  that  some  such  apt  allusion 
has  a  power — produces  an  electrical  effect — not  to  be 
reached  by  any  chain  of  reasoning,  however  close,  and 
that  even  the  most  highly-wrought  passages,  and  the 
most  exquisite  composition,  fall  far  short  of  it  in  rousing 
or  controlling  the  minds  of  a  large  assembly.  Chiuns  of 
reasonii^,  examples  of  fine  argumentation,  are  calcuktted 
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to  produce  ikat  effect  upon  a  &r  nicer,  a  more  ccmfined, 
and  a  more  select  audience.  But  such  appOEdte  allusions 
— such  Impropriate  topics — such  happy  hits,  (to  use  a 
homely  but  expressive  phrase)  have  a  sure,  an  irreoiBt- 
ible,  a  magical  effect  upon  a  popular  assembly.  In  these 
the  Grreek  oratory  abounds,  and  above  all,  its  greatest 
Master  abounds  in  them  more  than  all  the  lesser  rhe- 
toricians. They  would  have  been  highly  succeesfiil 
without  the  charms  of  composition ;  but  he  also  clones 
them  in  the  most  choice  huigu^e,  arrange  them  in 
the  most  perfect  order,  and  captivE^^s  the  ear  with  a 
mu^  which  is  fitted  at  his  will  to  provoke  or  to  soothe 
but  ever  to  charm  the  sense,  even  were  it  posable  for 
it  to  be  addressed  apart,  without  the  mind  too  beii^ 
moved. 

Let  any  one  examine  the  kind  of  topics  upon  whidi 
those  orators  dwell,  and  he  will  be  wnvinced  Uiat 
close  reasoning  was  not  their  object — ^that  they  were 
adapting  their  discourse  to  the  nature  of  their  audience 
— and  that  indeed  not  a  few  of  their  topics  were  such 
as  they  would  hardly  have  thought  of  using,  had  they 
been  arguing  the  matter  stringently  with  an  antago- 
nist, "  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot ;"  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  preparing  a  demonstration  to  meet  the 
eye  of  an  tmexcited  reader.  It  is  certain  that  some  of 
Demosthenes'  chief  topics  are  exactly  those  which  be 
would  use  to  convince  the  cahn  reason  of  the  most 
undisturbed  listener  or  reader — such  as  the  dangers  of 
inaction — the  formidable,  because  able  and  venturous, 
enemy  they  bad  to  contend  with — the  certain^  of  the 
peril  which  is  met  by  procrastination  becoming  greater 
after  the  unprofitable  delay.    These,  however,  are  the 
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most  obvious  considerations,  and  on  these  he  dwells 
the  less  because  of  their  being  so  obvious.  But  the 
more  striking  allusions  and  illustrations  by  which  he 
enforces  them,  are  not  always  such  as  would  bear  close 
examination  if  congdered  as  aiguments,  although  they 
are  always  such  as  must,  in  the  popiUar  assembly  to 
which  he  addressed  them,  have  wrought  a  wondrous 
effect.    Let  us  take  a  few  instances. 

It  is  a  firequeot  topic  with  the  Orator,  that  the  ad- 
visers of  peace  and  quiet  white  the  countey  is  insulted 
and  injured  by  the  common  enemy,  can  never  them- 
selves be  at  rest,  though  no  one  is  doing  them  any 
wrong — "ei^fof  a8(«owiTOf"— and  on  one  occasion  he 
makes  a  specif  application  of  this  topic  to  Aristode- 
mus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Macedonian  party.  Now, 
though  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  succeed 
as  a  taunt  or  personal  attack,  something  (it  cannot 
surely  be  called  some  argument)  ad  hominem — it  is  as 
certain  that  no  reasoning  is  involved  in  such  an  appeal, 
and  that  it  does  not  go  beyond  a  sneer  or  fling,  with- 
out wiy  tendency  to  advance  the  argument.  For  surely 
Aristodemus  and  others  might  be  quite  consistent  in 
pursuing  the  objects  of  their  personal  ambition,  and  yet 
conscientiously  recommending  a  pacific  policy ;  nay, 
in  dividing,  and  even  vexing,  the  public  councils  with 
their  advice  to  hold  by  that  peaceful  course.  The 
total  difierence  of  the  two  cases — ^those  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  states — is  too  manifest  to  escape  any 
calm  hearer  or  sober-minded  reader.  Again,  we  have 
the  &,te  of  towns  and  individuals  who  had  been  seduced 
by  Philip  and  betrayed  to  him,  painted  in  many  pas- 
sages, and  in  some  of  the  most  striking  of  all,  as  a  warn- 
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ing  to  Athens,  e.  g.  in  the  Third  Philippic,  louKtvouai  yt 
fMXffriyoOfMmi  xeuoTgs'^ov[itKt'  and  in  the  Chersonese  Ora- 
tion, xarrair  komoi'  d.To>J>Ktxaa.  But  to  this  the  answer 
was  quite  obvious, — that  they  who  reconuuended  peace 
did  it  not  only  without,  the  least  dengn  of  betraymg  the 
city  into  PhUip's  hands,  but  with  the  very  view  of  sav- 
ing it  from  him.  So,  when  he  argues,  in  the  Ilrst 
Philippic,  that  a  good  statesman  shoiUd  be  always  in 
advance  of  events,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  good 
general  always  inarches  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
in  front  of  them,  the  fact  and  reason  both  alike  fait ; 
for  neither  does  a  commander  always  march  before 
his  men,  oor,  when  he  does,  is  it  in  the  least  degree 
that  he  may  be  prepared  to  meet  and  grapple  with 
those  men,  which  is  the  only  reason  for  a  statesman 
being  in  advance  of  events.  The  comparison  which 
follows,  of  the  Athenian  tactics  with  the  Barbarian's 
way  of  boxing,  that  is,  by  preparing  to  ward  off  the 
blow  from  any  quarter  after  it  has  &Uen  there,  is 
truly  close  and  perfect ;  but  it  is  rather  used  as  an 
illustration  than  an  argument ;  and  as  an  illustration  of 
a  sarcastic  kind  it  is  consummate.  In  like  manner,  we 
may  perhaps  regard  the  famous  passage  in  the  same 
Philippic,  about  Philip's  death,  as  a  mere  taunt  or 
invective  against  the  Athenians  for  their  being  so 
active  in  their  inquiries  after  the  news  about  their 
enemy,  and  so  slow  to  take  measures  for  opposing 
him — certainly  as  an  ai^;ument  nothing  can  be  less 
effective. 

But,  passing  from  the  rest  of  the  speech,  which  is 
almost  wholly  made  up  of  explanations  of  the  plan  of 
operations  proposed  by  the  orator,  let  us  come  to  the 
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Second  Philippic,  so  greatly  admired  by  Philip  himself, 
and  which,  he  said,  would  have  convinced  him  both 
that  war  should  have  been  declared  against  himself 
and  that  Demosthenes  should  have  been  made  com- 
mander-in-^hief.  He  begins  by  saying  that  Philip  had 
preferred  on  all  occasions  the  interests  of  Thebes  to 
those  of  Athens,  because  he  knew  that  the  Athenians 
would  always,  when  it  came  to  the  push,  declare  ag&inst 
his  aggressions  and  in  behalf  of  justice  and  right ;  and 
he  maintiuns  that  their  former  glorious  history  proved 
him  to  have  formed  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  future 
conduct.  He  makes  one  short  allusion  to  Philip's  con- 
duct towards  Messene  and  Aigos,  in  order  to  shew  that 
it  was  from  policy,  and  not  fiom  justice,  that  he  so  pre- 
ferred the  Thebans ;  and  that  Athens  is  the  great 
object  of  his  constant  enmity.  He  then  rentes  a 
speech  which  he  says  he  made  to  the  Messenians  and 
Aleves,  warning  them  gainst  trusting  Philip;  and 
here  occurs  the  beautiful  passage  about  mistrust  of 
tyrants  being  the  true  bulwark  of  freedom.  He  now 
proposes  that  they  of  the  Macedonian  party  should  be 
impeached  who  had  brought  about  the  peace ;  and  he 
vows  solemnly  that  he  g^ves  this  advice,  not  with  the 
desire  of  exposing  himself  to  recrimination,  by  attack- 
ing these  men,  nor  yet  with  the  design  of  enabling 
them  to  receive  new  largesses  from  Philip,  nor  merely 
for  the  sake  of  declamatory  invectives,  but  because  he 
apprehends  the  greatest  dangers  one  day  from  theenemy; 
and  that  then  the  rage  of  the  people  will  burst  forth, 
and  will  fell,  not  upon  the  guilty,  but  upon  the  inno- 
cent— on  those  whose  counsels  have  been  the  soundest. 
The  orator  concludes  with  applyii^  this  charge  parti- 
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cularlj  to  one  individual,  apparently  i^schines.  Now, 
though  nothing  can  be  more  artJFully  calculated  to  gain 
the  &TOur  of  the  Athenians,  and  also  to  warn  them 
agiunst  Philip's  designs,  it  must  at  once  be  admitted, 
that  to  describe  this  celebrated  oration  as  a  piece  of 
close  reasoning,  is  an  abuse  of  terms.  Eloquent,  spi- 
rited, effective  to  its  purpose,  it  tmquestionabl;  is. 
Had'  argument  been  required  to  efiect  that  purpose, 
there  would  have  been  cogent  reasoning  no  doubt 
U3ed ;  but  the  effect  is  produced  by  plain  statements^  or 
powerful  allusions  to  well-known  lacts ;  and  of  ratioci- 
nation, or  anything  like  it,  there  is  none,  if  we  except 
the  answer  to  the  anticipated  explanation  of  Philip's 
motives  by  bis  partisans,  an  answer  which  consists  in 
referring  shortly  to  his  conduct  towards  Messene  and 
Argos. 

The  Third  Philippic  is  certainly  a  very  fine  oration — 
by  some  preferred  to  all  the  minor  ones.  But  as  fax 
as  elaborate  and  close  reasoning  goes,  it  is  of  the  same 
description  with  the  First  and  the  Second.  Part  of  it 
consists  in  exposing  the  errors  committed  by  the  Athen- 
ians, to  which  the  ill  success  of  the  public  measures  is 
ascribed ;  the  rest  is  a  description  of  Philip's  conduct, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  he  had  left  them  no 
longer  the  choice  of  war  against  him,  or  peace  with 
him.  In  describing  Philip's  conduct,  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  passage  is  one  which,  as  a  serious  argu- 
ment, never  could  have  been  urged  to  convince  a  mind 
undisturbed  by  the  pasaons  incident  to  great  meetings, 
though  in  such  a  place  it  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
powerful  effect.  When  Athens  or  Sparta,  he  says, 
injured  the  other  Greek  states,  at  least  the  wrong- 
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doers  were  of  their  own  familj,  and  might  be  forgiTen, 
as  we  bear  with  indiscretions  in  our  own  children 
T^ch  we  never  could  tolerate  in  a  slave  or  in  an  alien 
to  Aur  blood.  But  Philip  is  not  only  not  a  Greek — he 
is  not  even  of  Ulustrioos  barbaric  ertracUoo — ^he  is  a  vile 
Macedonian — of  a  country  that  never  produced  so  much 
as  a  good  slave ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  recount  the 
instances  of  his  offensive  interference  in  the  affiurs  of 
Greece.  He  then  inveighs  ag^nst  the  treadiery  and 
corruptions  of  the  Macedonian  part^,  and  holds  up  the 
example  of  the  Oreitaus  and  Eretrians,  the  Olynthians 
uid  Fbocians,  and  introduces  that  iamous  passage,  so 
justly  admired,  painting  the  sufferings  that  the  Mace- 
donian party  among  those  nations  brought  upon  their 
coun^.  But  in  this  place  the  subject  is  not  treated 
with  the  force  of  reasoning  displayed  on  the  same  topic 
in  the  Chersonese  Oration,  where  the  argument  is 
tlus — that  even  at  Olynthus,  in  Thessaly,  or  at  Thebes, 
no  one  durst  have  held  the  language  of  the  Macedonian 
par^  at  Athens,  before  Philip  had  done  uiything  to 
gain  over  the  state  to  his  ^de — before  he  had  delivered 
Potideea  to  Olynthus,  restored  the  Amphictyonic  rights 
to  Thessaly,  and  reconquered  Bceotia  for  Tliebe&  The 
same  ai^;ument  is  used  in  nearly  the  same  words  in 
the  Fourth  Philippic,  which  is  made  up  of  repetitions 
from  the  other  minor  orations,  and  especially  from  tbat 
upon  the  Chersonese,  certainly  the  most  argumentar 
tive  of  the  whole,  and«  as  it  seems,  the  finest  in  all 


I&  agun,  we  examine  the  four  lesser  orations  not 
usually  termed  Philippics,  we  shall  find  them  still  less 
ugumentative  in  their  texture  than  the  Philippics 
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which  we  have  just  gone  through.  Thus,  the  well- 
known  and  much  admired  q>eech  for  M^alopolis  is  a 
calm  and  judicious  statement  of  the  sound  principle  of 
foreign  policy,  on  which  the  modern  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  power  rests — ^that  the  only  point  for  a  na- 
tion's consideration  is,  whether  any  ^ven  course  of 
conduct  will  tend  to  help  or  to  prevent  a  dangerous 
neighboiu*'s  aggrandizement ;  and  that  no  former  con- 
duet  of  any  state  should  operate  as  a  reason  for  or 
against  helping  it  in  its  struggle  with  a  common  and 
formidable  enemy.  This  oration  has  no  figures,  nor 
any  impassioned  bursts,  or  other  striking  passages;  and 
there  is  no  reasoning  in  it,  except  perhaps  where  the 
orator  tries  to  reconcile  the  conduct  which  he  recom- 
mends, of  helping  the  Arcadians  against  Sparta,  with 
the  aid  formerly  given  to  Sparta  herself  by  shewing 
that  the  former,  like  the  present  policy,  was  governed 
by  the  principle  of  protecting  the  weak  against  oppres- 
sion. 

As  for  the  Great  Speech  itself  the  whole  con»sts 
rather  (^explanations,  narrations  of  important  successes 
arising  from  Ins  coimsels,  remarks  upon  the  duty  and 
the  conduct  of  honest  statesmen  as  contrasted  with 
evil  advisers  (a  very  favourite  topic  in  all  the  orations), 
and  bitter  invective  against  ^schines.  The  question 
m^nly  at  issue  is  notwithstanding  scarcely  touched 
upon — namely,  the  right  of  one  who  had  not  passed  his 
accounts  to  have  the  honours  of  the  Crown.  But  this, 
the  main  point,  is  purposely  avoided,  because  he  was 
quite  unable  to  deal  with  it,  the  fact  and  the  law  being 
equally  clear  agunst  him.  He  therefore  assumes  that 
his  whole  public  life  is  put  in  issue,  and  applies  hini- 
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'  self  to  that  supposed  issue  alone.  But  the  most  cele- 
brated passage  of  the  whole  has  sometimes  heen  g^ven 
as  an  example  of  close  reasomng,  as  shewing  that,  even 
in  his  most  impasfiioaed  and  figuratiTe  passages,  the 
orator  never  loses  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  point  he 
is  labouring,  that  every  appe^  he  makes,  every  illus- 
'  tiration  he  employs,  in  short,  every  word  he  utters, 
furthers  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view. 

This  truly 'magnificent  passage  can  never  be  too 
often  referred  to,  or  its  merits  too  highly  extolled. 
That  it  is  a  piece  of  close  and  sustained  aigumentation. 
can  assuredly  not  be  affirmed  with  equal  accuracy. 
He  is  maintaining  that  his  counsels  were  wise,  though 
the  policy  which  they  prescribed  led  to  defeat ;  and  he 
b^:ins  with  the  well-known  simile  of  Ihe  sbipwreck, 
for  which  he  says  the  captain  of  the  vessel  is  not  an- 
swerable, if  he  has  taken  all  fit  precautions.  But  it  is 
singular  that  he  should  make  the  captain  say,  he  did 
not  govern  (wv^e^ kw)  the  ship,  and  compare  this  with 
what  he  himself  had  certainly  a  far  better  right  to  say, 
that  he  did  not  command  the  army  (sffTf«T^ou»);  the 
analogy  of  the  two  positions  consisting  not  in  this, 
wherein  it  wholly  fiuls,  but  in  this,  that  both  by  sea 
and  land,  fortune  is  superior  to  all  human  efibits,  and 
often  sets  all  human  precautions  at  defiimce.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  were  the  comparison  ever  so  {^t, 
it  assumes,  Uke  all  such  cases  in  point,  the  thing  to  be 
proved — namely,  that  all  due  precaution  had  been  in 
&ct  taken,  upon  which  the  whole  question  turned. 
Another  fine  part  of  this  passage  is  the  invective  agmnst 
^Eschines  for  never  appearing  but  in  times  of  distress, 
aod  the  noted  comparison  of  ra  pfiyii/ccrtx  xcu  ra  sxaafbura. 
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But  this  in  no  way  advances  Demosthenes'  ovn  de- 
fence, nor  indeed  at  all  bears  upon  this  part  of  his  con- 
duct. Then  follows  a  most  magnificent  description  of 
the  courage  which  conmsts  in  risking  all  eactieniities 
rather  than  embrace  an  easy  and  tranquil  slavery,  illus- 
trated with  moving  and  spirit-stirring  appeals  to  the 
andent  deeds  of  the  Athenians.  But  this,  in  point  of 
argument,  goes  for  nothing ;  the  adversary  being  quite 
prepared  to  admit  it  all,  and  still  to  contend  that  De- 
mosthenes had  pursued  a  policy  leading  to  the  subju- 
gation of  the  state,  and  to  deny  of  course  that  ti^ 
would  ever  have  recommended  submission  or  diahcm- 
our.  This,  therefore,  is  matter  common  to  botii  par- 
ties, and  could  not  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  either. 
Last  of  all,  and  to  wind  up  the  passage,  comea  the 
fiunous  oath,  imd  it  is  certain  that  in  the  midst  of  his 
vehement  pas^on,  he  comes  at  once  upon  the  honours 
awarded  to  the  warriors  slain  in  battle,  and  makes  an 
^plication  of  tiie  conduct  held  by  the  state  in  thdr 
case  to  the  subject  in  question,  by  remindmg  his  anta- 
gonist that  those  who  &iled  were  buried  with  funeral 
honours  as  well  as  those  who  conquered.  Now,  every 
way  ^lendid  and  prodi^ous  as  this  &mous  burst  (^ 
eloquence  is,  in  point  of  argument,  and  if  viewed  as  a 
piece  of  reasoning,  it  is  positively  nothing.  For  it 
would  then  stand  thus,  and  this  would  be  the  argu- 
ment— "My  counsels  led  to  your  defeat  at  Glueronea; 
but  because  you  won  four  or  five  great  victories  by 
following  other  counsels,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
these  counsels  in  other  circumstances,  therefore  I  was 
justified  in  the  disastrous  advice  I  gave  you." — -Or  thus, 
— "  You  gMned  great  victories  at  Marathon,  Salamis, 
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Platses^  and  Artemisiimi,*  therefore  you  were  jusUfied 
in  fighting  at  Chsronea,  where  you  were  defeated." 
Then  as  to  the  funeral  honours,  the  argument  would 
stand  thus, — "  The  victorious  soldiers  who  were  slain  in 
the  success/id  battles  of  former  times,  were  buried  wiHi 
public  honours — therefore  the  state  rewards  those  who 
&11  in  d^eai;  and  consequently  the  counsels  are  not  to 
be  blamed  which  are  bold,  although  they  lead  to 
disaster."  It  is  quite  clear  that  close  aigument  is 
not  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  passage,  and  that  it 
camiot  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  reasoning  at  all. 
As  a  burst  of  most  lofly  and  impassioned  eloquence, 
it  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  panegyrics  of  twenty- 
four  centuries  have  left  it  inadequately  marvelled  at 
and  admired. 

It  was  necessary  to  set  right  by  some  det^  the  mat< 
ter  referred  to  in  the  erroneous  view  of  those  wh(^ 
Eoistaking  vehemence,  fulness  of  matter,  and  constant 
regard  to  the  object  in  view,  for  SHStuned  reasoning 
and  close  aigumeut,  have  spoken  of  Demosthenes*  Ora- 
tions as  they  might  of  strict  moral  demonstrations,  or 
chains  of  ratiocination — ^like  the  arguments  nuuntained 
at  the  Bar  upon  l^;al  points,  or  upon  dry  questions  of 
&ct — or  like  those  inimitable  specimens  of  pure  logical 
deduction,  tiie  judgments,  and  yet  more  the  ^leeches,  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Grant.  Had  they  been  of  this  description, 
they  would  have  been  far  less  suited  to  the  Athenian 
assembly  before  which  they  were  delivered.  Never- 
theless,   it  is  certain  that  &r  more  argumentative 


*  There  were  two  tettlei  fought  at  Aitemiuimi,  both  tucceurul,  tbougb  oi 
much  more  dearly  bo  than  the  other. 
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speeches  are  well  adapted  to  the  British  Parliament, 
and  that  the  closest  texture  of  reasoning  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  loftiest  legitimate  flights  of  eloquence. 
Demosthenes  could  have  addressed  such  an  audience 
with  all  his  fire  and  all  his  topics,  and  have  reasoned 
as  closely  as  his  warmest  eulogists  have  supposed  him 
to  have  done  at  Athens.  But  such  a  di^lay  of  his 
powers  was  not  suited  to  that  Athenian  audience. 
What  was  wanted  to  move,  to  rouse,  and  also  to  please 
them,  was  a  copious  stream  of  pltun  intelligible  obser- 
vations upon  their  interests — appeals  to  their  feelings 
— recollections  of  their  past,  and  especially  their  recent 
history — expositions  of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from 
inaction  and  impolicy  of  any  sort — ^vindications  of  the 
orator's  own  conduct,  upon  grounds  simple  and  uncon- 
tested— contrasts  to  shew  the  inconsistency  of  those 
who  differed  from  him,  or  refused  to  follow  his  advice 
— invectives,  gaUing  and  unmeasured,  against  all  his 
adversaries  abroad  and  at  home.  By  urging  these 
topics  in  rapid  succession,  in  the  purest  language,  with 
a  harmony  never  broken,  save  where  the  sense  and 
the  ear  required  a  discord,  he  could  move  and  could 
master  the  minds  of  the  people,  make  their  enemy 
qu^e  upon  bis  barbaric  throne,  and  please. the  ex- 
quisite taste  of  the  "fierce  democratic"  whom  he  was 
chiding  and  (x>Qtrolling. 

Such  was  the  first  of  Orators.  At  the  head  of  all 
the  mighty  masters  of  speech,  the  adoration  of  ages  has 
consecrated  his  place ;  and  the  loss  of  the  noble  instru- 
ment with  which  he  foi^;ed  and  launched  his  thimders, 
is  sure  to  maintain  it  unapproachable  for  ever.  If  in 
such  varied  and  perfect  excellences,  it  is  required  that 
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the  most  prominent  shall  be  selected,  then  doubtless 
is  the  palm  due  to  that  entire  and  uninterrupted  de- 
votion which  throws  his  whole  soul  into  his  subject, 
and  will  not  ever — no,  not  for  an  instant — suffer  a  rival 
idea  to  cross  its  resistless  course,  without  being  swiftly 
swept  away,  and  driven  out  of  sight,  as  the  most  rapid 
en^ne  annihilates  or  shoots  off  whatever  approaches  it, 
with  a  velocity  that  defies  the  eye.  So,  too,  there  is 
no  coming  back  on  the  same  ground,  any  more  than 
any  lingering  over  it.  Why  should  he  come  back  over 
a  territory  that  he  has  already  laid  waste — where  the 
consuming  fire  has  left  not  a  blade  of  grass  1  All  is 
done  at  once;  but  the  blow  is  as  effectual  as  it  is 
single,  and  leaves  not  anything  to  do.  There  is  no- 
thing superfluous — nothing  for  mere  speaking's  sake — 
no  topic  that  can  be  spared  by  the  exigency  of  the 
bu^ness  in  hand ;  so,  too,  there  seems  none  that  can 
be  added' — for  every  thing  is  there  and  in  its  place. 
So,  in  the  diction,  there  is  not  a  word  that  could  be 
added  without  weakening,  or  taken  away  without  mar- 
ring, or  altered  without  changing  its  nature,  and  im- 
pairing the  character  of  the  whole  exqui^te  texture, 
the  work  of  a  consummate  art  that  never  for  a  mo- 
ment appears,  nor  ever  suffers  the  mind  to  wander  from 
the  subject  and  fix  itself  on  the  speaker.  All  is  at 
each  instant  moving  forward,  regardless  of  every  ob- 
stacle. The  mighty  flood  of  speech  rolls  on  in  a  chan- 
nel ever  full,  but  which  never  overflows.  Whether  it 
rushes  in  a  torrent  of  allusions,*  or  moves  along  in  a 
majestic  exposition  of  enlarged  principles! — descends 

•  Appendix,  Na  II.  t  Itud.  No.  III. 
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hoarse  and  headlong  in  OYerwhekning  invectiTe* — or 
glides  melodious  in  narrative  and  descriptionf — or 
spreads  itself  out  shining  in  illustration^ — its  course  is 
ever  onward  and  ever  entire; — never  scattered — aever 
stagnant — never  sluggish.  At  each  point  manifest  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  with  all  that  art  can  do  to 
charm,  to  strike,  and  to  please.  No  sacrifice,  even  the 
smallest,  is  ever  made  to  effect — ^nor  can  the  hearer 
ever  stop  for  an  instant  to  contemplate  or  to  admire, 
or  throw  away  a  thought  upon  the  great  artist,  till  all 
is  over,  and  the  pause  ^ves  time  to  recover  his  breath. 
This  is  the  effect,  and  the  proper  effect,  of  Eloquence 
— ^it  is  not  the  effect  of  argument.  The  two  may  be 
well  combined,  but  they  differ  specifically  from  each 
other. 
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No.  I. 


EXTRACT  PROM  LORD  KRSKINE  S  8PEBCH  O 
JOHN  STOCKDALB. 


"  I  have  not  been  cocfiideriDg  it  througfa  the  cold  medium 
of  books,  but  have  been  speaking  of  man  and  bis  nature,  and 
of  bmnan  dominion,  from  what  I  have  aeen  of  them  myself 
amongst  reluctant  nations  submitting  to  our  authority.  I 
know  what  they  feel,  and  how  such  feelings  can  alone  be  re- 
pressed. I  have  heard  them  in  my  youth  ^m  a  naked  sa- 
vage, in  the  indignant  character  of  a  prinoe  surrounded  by 
his  subjeots,  addressing  the  Governor  of  a  British  colony,  hold- 
ing a  bundle  of  sticks  in  his  hand,  as  the  notes  of  his  unlet- 
tered eloquence :  '  Who  is  it  T  said  the  jealous  ruler  over  the 
desert,  encroached  upon  by  the  restless  foot  of  English  ad- 
venture— *  Who  is  it  that  causes  this  river  to  rise  in  the  high 
mount^ns,  and  to  empty  itself  into  the  ocean !  Who  is  it 
that  causes  to  blow  the  loud  winds  of  winter,  and  that  oalms 
them  again  in  the  summer  I  Who  is  it  that  rears  up  the  shade 
of  those  lofty  forests,  and  blasts  them  with  the  quick  light- 
ning at  his  pleasure  t  The  same  Being  who  gave  to  you  a 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters,  and  gave  ours  to  us ; 
and  by  this  title  we  will  defend  it !'  said  the  warrior,  throw- 
ing down  his  tomahawk  upon  the  ground,  and  raising  the 
war-sound  of  his  nation.  These  are  the  feelings  of  subjugat- 
ed man  all  round  the  g^obe ;  and  depend  upon  it,  nothing 
but  fear  wiU  control  where  it  is  vain  to  4ook  for  affeotion." — 
StMh^'m  ^tsechti,  vol  ii.  p.  263. 

VOL.  rv.  2  O 
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OF  UR.  aRATTAN  S  8PKECH  ON  THE  DBCLABA.TIOM  OF 

IRISH  RiaHTd. 

*'  Bo  not  sufier  the  arrogaDoe  of  England  to  imagine  a  sur- 
viving hope  in  the  feare  of  Ireland ;  do  not  send  the  people 
to  their  own  resolvea  for  liberty,  passing  by  the  tribunals  of 
justice  and  the  high  court  of  Parliament ,  neither  imagine 
that,  by  any  formation  of  apology,  you  can  palliate  such  a 
coinmi8u<m  to  your  hearts,  still  less  to  your  ohildien,  who  n-iU 
fiting  you  with  their  curses  in  your  grave,  for  having  inter- 
posed between  them  and  their  Maker,  robbing  them  of  an 
immense  occasion,  and  losing  an  opportunity  which  you  did 
not  create,  and  can  never  restore. 

"  Hereafter,  when  these  things  shaU  be  history,  your  age 
of  thraldom  and  poverty,  your  sudden  resurrection,  oommer- 
oial  redress,  and  miraculous  armament,  shall  the  historian 
stop  at  liberty,  and  observe — ^that  here  the  principal  men 
am(»ig  us  fell  into  mimic  trances  of  gratitude — they  were 
awed  by  a  weak  ministry,  and  bribed  by  an  empty  treamiy 
— and  whdD  liberty  was  within  their  gra^,  and  the  temple 
opened  hw  fbldimg  doon,  and  the  anas  of  the  peo[Je  chtnged, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  nation  urged  and  meouraged  them  on^ 
that  they  fell  down,  and  wwe  prostituted  at  ttw  threshold. 

"  I  Dii^lt,  w  a  oonstituent,  come  to  your  bar  and  demand 
my  liberty.  I  do  call  -apaa  you,  by  the  lawi  of  the  land  aad 
tbeir  violation,  by  the  ijufcructioa  of  eighteen  counties^  by  th» 
anna,  ioepiratiou,  and  pro^desoe  of  the  presMit  momeitl,  tcA 
UN  tha  rale  by  wbioh  we  shall  go — waert  the  laiw  of  Ireikmd 
— declare  the  libwky  of  the  IoimL 

"  I  will  BOt  be  anmptred  by  a  piAKc  lie  in  the  shape  of  an 
anundmoDt ;  neithoE^  apeaking  for  the  suh^eofs.  freedom,  am 
I  to  hear  of  batioa.  I  wish  far-  mrtbiiig  but  to  breatbe  in 
this  ouE  iidand,  in.  eonnnon  with  my  fellow  sntjeota,  the  ak  of 
lib^y.  I  have  no  ambitian,  unless  it  Im<  tiie  ambitx»  to 
hcealf  your  ahwn  and  aontsmplate  your  glory.  I  nevM-  wS 
be  saiiafied  so  long-  as  the  meandit  oottager  is'  Ireland  has  a 
link  of  the  British  chain  olanldng-  to  his  ttgm  he  maj  be 
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naked,  Ke  shall  not  be  in  iron ;  and  I  do  see  the  time  is  at 
band,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  declaration  is  planted ;  and 
though  great  men  should  apostatize,  yet  the  oanee  will  live ; 
and  though  the  public  speaker  shouM  die,  yet  the  immortal 
fire  shall  outlast  the  organ  which  conveyed  H,  and  the  breath 
of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with 
the  p^phet,  but  survive  him.^ — Gratttm'g  Speeches,  vol.  i.  pp. 
52,  63. 


SVtaioU  TOkfiMfMV,  OVTS  TM  K»»aM>  dviy^H^  iwXflitSa,  OVTS  TOS 

avuTo^Ui  Aio^ntSu  iiiofjfev,  oOff,  oa  a»  aurof  awny  TOgiatrrcu, 
iTtunovfjLst,  aXXa  ^aexcuvof/iO'  xai  aKOTovfMi',  iro6t»  kcu  ti 
pIXXii  votM,  Kttj  Taura  ra  rotavra,  ovt  irtiifing  ovraif  s^ofMf, 
ra  ifMTfg  eevTU¥  Tgdrruy  i^o^ef,  aW' «  f/ih  ro7f  \6ycus,  rouf 
T$;  ToXiw;  ^i^-on-tK;  ^a  iveunounfv,  iy  il  rok  i^ois  rots  trari^ 
Tiovfi,imif  rovTOif  ffvuayavi^ifMSce.  And  then  immediately 
aiterwards,  the  repetition,  rt  ovv  j^  tS-yur ;  s/  yof  {Mfrt 
fiffOMnn,  (/ifm  avToi  ffTganirnvh,  ^i^  Ttir  xMrnn  dpi^Ot, 
ftarrt  rdi  eiaTO^tn  AiOTtt6si  i^rs,  fbiin,  5ff  a*  cUn-iq  aurS 

ov*  vxfi>  ri  tSyai'     De  Gherson.  Orat.  Gnec.  i.  95. 

This  is  tnuialat«d  in  tha  version  erf  the  Oration  ii4uch  fol- 
lows. 

KccXg*  y'  o!  tvTJm  nw  eiruiJi^mem  'Clgurm  XflS^i  ***'  ^^ 
OjUstxoi;  pikotf  iviTgt4"('  ainHs,  fit  ^  Ev^ouoii  Utfaw 
xaTJjii  y  i  HjfLoc  6  rain  "Egtrgi'tun,  3r/  Tous  u/isrsgouf  fjih  xfSffs 
Sit;  krfihaat,  'Kkura^x/u  X"  hh^Ku  tatrof  iovi^sutvoi  yi  fUurri-' 
yevfiaroi  xai  ffrgs&iaOfjbaor  xa}i£f  'Okuydieif  ilpUaccrt)  rSf  rit 
Itkr  A.ua6ini¥  Ixxa^oi'  x^igoronjffiii'Tv*,  rit  !S  '  AToTAavHtiii 
$x€ayo»ta>K     Phil.  III.     Orat.  Grwo.  i.  128. 
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"  A  noble*  return  have  tbe  Oreitaiu  met  with,  for  betaking 
themselvea  to  Philip''B  creatures,  and  abandoning  Eupbicus ! 
A  noble  treatment  have  the  Eretrians  received  for  dismisft- 
ing  your  arobaBsadora  and  Burrendering  themselves  to  Clitar- 
ohua— they  are  now  enslaved,  and  tortured,  and  scourged  If 
Nobly  have  the  Olyntbians  fared  for  giving  the  oommand  of 
their  horse  to  Lasthenee,  while  they  buiiahed  ApoUoniflea  T 


The  Oration  for  the  Megalopolitans  is  one  instance  of  this. 
See  for  another  example  the  following  passage  in  the  Cher- 
sonese Oration  ; — 

"OffTis  fj^f  yag,  S  "AvSfff  '  ASisiicuDi,  rcefiia/y  a  swoimi  *f 
ToXii,  xgUu,  orifi/svsi,  iiiuffi,  xinT>iyogti,  oiZifMu  tccSt  at^iif 
miti,  aXX'   ixj"*  ^'f^uf*'  *%  xvroii  aairtig/ecf  to  ^go(  X**?" 

TW  ^ikrioTov  xoXXa  rtui  vfbfrigtm  'uamtyurm  &ou>Ji(im8i,  not 
fjui^n  y^yti  Tgog  xagif,  d,\Kei  to  ^i\TiirTO»  dti,  ttaH  Ttj^  roiav- 
nf*  voKtnlca  rgocugtvrai,  u  ri  tXijocoiv  ^  Tv^fl  xugicc  yinreu  q 
ei  "koyiofboi,  nvrm  ^ifj^on^n  vvtvdwoi'  vfuv  iauror  Tix^xf — 
ituTOf  iur'  diH^lbf,  ittd  xS^'f^  7*  toWVik  o  ToiovrSf  iffr«. 
Orat.  Gnec.  i.  106. 

This  is  transUted  in  the  veruon  of  the  Speech  subjoined. 

'O  yetg  adfi^mAos  titxi  i  trvxopdiHTK,  i*  evitri  Tin  eb^fJ" 
eiXiy  uuUnt,  h  roimf  Thtiarop  aU^^av  itec^igovffiK  6  fiif  yaf 
wgi  raw  Tgayfiaran  yn&fuiv  aTo^ainreu,  xoJ  iiiawi*  avrw 
vnv^uMf  roif  vua6%bt,  rij  Tir^p,  Tolg  Koigok,  f^  ^uKofixnf' 

'  Th«  litcnl  tmuUtlon  "  Baa'  or  "  pretty-  ei|ii«M««  Dm  Kna^iCMtiplrtelj. 
but  it  ii  too  coUoquul. 

t  There  ii  no  giring  tbe  force  of  Uie  Oraek  bere— SovXtMnvJ  yt  itam- 
foufMiw  Kol  oTfM^Xovfinvi.— Oiat.  Onec.  i.  ISS. 
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Kuinr     De  Corona,  Orat.  Gnee.  i.  291. 

A  statesman  and  a  partisan,  in  do  other  respect  resem- 
bling each  other,  differ  most  of  all  in  this,  that  the  one  gives 
his  counsels  before  the  event,  and  makes  himself  accountable 
for  his  followers,  for  fortune,  for  emergencies,  for  those  vho 
«it  in  judgment  on  his  conduct ;  while  the  other,  holding  his 
pea«e  when  he  ought  to  speak  out,  the  instant  that  anything 
goes  wrong,  cries  out  his  disapproval.^ 


No.  IV. 

OvTOi  ToiTtf  siffiv,  ati^g' ASijvmoi,  TSf  txi/rm  jSavXfVfMeraw 

xai  xoKctKt^  KCti  dKcctrrogti,  tiKgairtj^tcarfJiiifOi  rdf  icevru*  sxaaTOt 

injv  hi '  AXslafS^,  tt)  yooTTgi  jtiSTfoCws?,  xai  to7s  odayJaroK  ^* 
tii^fMnim,  T^v  ^  ^ktvSi^'iat  xai  to  fbtT^tva  eKfi'"  ^wr^i'  avraii', 
£  Toic  T^i^oti  "EXXfprff  o^t>i  vm  aya^ut  Effect  xai  xcwoftt, 
dmrtrgixpSTef.     De  Corona.     Orat.  Grffio.  i.  324. 

"  Those  men,  Athenians,  are  all  in  their  own  provinces 
like  our  adversaries  here  among  you,  base  and  fawning  crea- 
tures, wretches  who  have  mutilated  the  glory  each  of  his 
own  country,  and  toasted  away  their  liberties,  first  to 
Philip,  then  to  Alexander ;  who  pla«e  their  supreme  enjoy- 
ment in  gluttony  and  debauchery,  but  hold  cheap  those  rights 
of  freemen,  and  that  independence  of  any  master,  which  the 
Crreeks  of  former  days  regarded  as  the  test  and  the  summit 
of  all  felicity." 

'EiHecgxtf  ygafbftMTo,  'tyu  I'  ipo/raw  iriXiK,  iyaJ  8'  in- 
\oufMir  ip^fEvt;,  tyv  X*  ^Offlyoyc"  sygaftiidnutf,  \yii  V  ix- 
«Xjjff«»^oii*  tTgirtzyaiyiaTUf,  tyv  5"  fStaigcw  iSsTiirrtf,  sy»  i" 
iirvsiTTOf  ucTBf  Toiy  ix^gSv  TiToKmvffcu  xayru,  lyu  "hi  uwJf 
rw  TttTgtios'  tSi  roXXa,  a.)<Xd  fu»  rhft-i^*  tyu  (i^v  i)v\^  rmi 
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artpavmS^cu  io>u(4,d?^ofMu,  to  i\  fiajioTiouv  aipuii^  ocMY^^Ai- 
yttfiiar  ffoi  3i  avKD^ayTfi  fbh  iimi  ioxsit  vra^u,  xiiUvnOuf 
Si,  ((I-'  M-(  iii  «  rovro  TOit0,  ih'  flSij  ina-awtftfow,  fi4  furuitjt- 
^otre  ri  a-i^TTo*  ftuigog  ra*  a^^Cow.  De  Corona.  Orat. 
GrsBC.  i.  315. 

"  Yon  were  an  usher,  I  was  a  Bcholar ;  you  were  an  initi- 
ator, I  was  initiated ;  you  danced  at  the  games,  I  presided 
over  them ;  you  were  a  clerk  of  court,  I  an  advocate ;  you 
were  a  third-rate  actor,  I  a  epectator ;  you  fell  down  on  the 
stage,  I  hissed  you  ;  your  counsels  were  always  in  the  enemy's 
favour,  mine  always  in  the  country's  ;  and  to  pass  over  every 
thing  else,  now,  on  this  day,  the  question  is  of  crowning  me, 
while  nothing  whatever  is  alleged  against  my  integrity,  «iiile 
it  is  your  lot  to  be  received  a»  a  calumniator,  and  you  are 
even  in  jeopardy  of  being  put  to  silence  by  failing  to  obtain  a 
fifth  of  the  votes." 

(TM  Xiyv,  ori,  va»  TokiTiuofjiimy  to^  t'(m;''EUj^i  ^oc^At^M-aw 
MTavnvti,  a^afMnait  cexo  aw,  Tg^rfgct  (ik»  uro  ^tkimv,  k» 
V vv"  AXt^iyi^oUjifLi  ouTt  xm^,  MiTHpiKa*0§a>Tia  \iiyv»,wr 
tTttyyiKtir  ^ytSa^,  oiV  skvk,  oti7%  p^o?,  tun  xagtf,  mmt'  uk' 
Xo  oi/Ht  f^go'  OL^  T^Yaytro,  u»  a^mw  iuttuaiv  xm  rvfA^t- 

v^/mn  rouTotah,  Of/roiut  vfM^,  ainrtf  a*  S*  w  Tfwrawj,  pExwt 
tTi  ri  \^ft,«,  ttujj.ti^ouXivxct'  d^X  air  og6^g,  xai  hxatag,  xai 
£SiKp66gou  T^(  ^i/uy^f,  ra-ravra  fjboivtTgaxTarKcufbS'y/aTuyiii 
•jr^yfharaiy  rir  xur  ifiMuro*  duO^anra/y  ir^TUi,  vdtra  Ttarra 
vyiwf,  xai  iixaiut,  xai  aT}^(  nTokiTtvf/Mi.  De  Corooft. 
Orat.  Grreo.  i.  325. 

"  You  ask,  jEachines,  what  is  ray  title  to  honour !  I  will 
tell  you ; — it  is,  that  while  the  politioians  of  Greece,  bej^nning 
with  yourself,  having  all  been  corrupted,  finst  by  Philip  and 
then  by  Alexander,  neither  opportunity,  nor  fine  speeches, 
nor  lavish  promises,  nor  hopes,  nor  fears,  nor  fovours,  nor 
any  thing  else,  ever  seduced  or  compelled  me  to  betray  what 
I  deemed  the  rights  and  interests  of  my  country.  Never  did 
I,  like  you  and  such  as  you,  incline  my  counsels,  as  if  weighed 
in  a  balance,  towards  the  side  which  paid  the  best ;  but  my 
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vrbole  actiona  were  govenied  by  the  principles  of  ri^t,  and 
of  justice,  and  &d  incorruptible  soul;  and  having  borne  the 
most  forward  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  aftaiiB,  my 
policy  was  ever  sound,  and  jnst,  and  sincere.'" 


No.  V. 


ntqvg'YXa.THct  KaTttkttTTctr  V^cu  (Lira  TuuTa  ol  filntv^^ecv- 
ocartinTis  ^etq^i)  iinrfoijyns  tdv{  r  ix  rSf  aKTi»S»  tu¥  xobtu 
nj})  dyo^Kt  i^sT^ov,  xa)  rix  ^Eppa  ivi7i:tfi,-r§affa,v  oi  }ii  tovs 
trrgaTtyyodc  ftsrsTg^iroyro,  xai  tov  ffoKnyKT^y  bcaXot/K'  xai 
Sogv^ov  wKrigti;  ^v  jj  ToXji'  rp  ^  varifcuct  ctfia  r^  ^l^^Sf,  <"'  (m* 
vgvTctifi{  Ttjii  ^etA^y  ixaXovv  tig  ro  ^ov^vr^gion,  vfMit  i'  si; 
rtjy  ixxhiaioai  iiro^OtffSc  xai  T§h  ixsiftin  ygtt^LaTiaou  xeu  Tgo- 
GouXivtrai,  vig  o  d^^o;  £v6i  xaS^o'  xou  fLtra  ruura  x.  r.  \. 
De  Corona.    Orat.  Gnec.  i.  284. 

"  It  was  evening.  A  messenger  came  to  acquaint  the  Pry- 
tanes  that  Elatea  was  taken ;  whereupon,  some  of  them, 
instantly  starting  from  the  table  at  which  they  were  sitting, 
cleared  the  booths  in  the  Forum,  and  set  fire  to  their  wicker 
coverings ;  others  summoned  the  commanding  officers,  and 
ordered  the  alarum  to  be  sounded.  The  city  was  filled  with 
consternation.  When  the  next  day  broke,  the  Prytanes  con- 
voked the  Senate  in  the  Senate-house ;  you  repaired  to  your 
own  assembly  \  and  before  they  could  adopt  any  measure,  or 
even  enter  cpon  their  deliberations,  the  whole  people  had 
seated  themselveB  upon  the  stepe.     And  now"  &c. 

"Sv^TBunffdn-am  Xj  irawajc,  xai  ouSt*os  ira-owof  wawiov 
ouiiv,  ovx  t^Tor  fjih  ravra,  ovx  tygaypu  it'  oitS  Sygu-\pa  (iih, 
ovK  irgiff^tvaa  ^*  ou<S'  'iT^^iuaa  fUny  ovx  Wttaa,  tl  QriCai- 
oug'  d>X  Biro  vijc  dgx^e  S«i  iroivriiv  ay^i  t^;  rihsi,\JTrii  S(iS^- 
^f,  «DM  t^xa  i^KUTov  \)^y  a^T^s  tif  rout  TigiiimiKorut  r^ 
■riiku  xiihvvovg.     De  Corona.     Orat.  Gnec.  i.  288. 
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The  diction,  the  exquiute  oompontion  of  this,  cannot  be  in 
any,  even  the  leaat  degree,  preserved  in  our  language,  or  in- 
deed in  any  but  the  Greek. 

Tiayora,  Tfl»  X'''?"'  ^°  f^of  TtinsgaiiJ/itor,  to*  S  ti  ac  |3ouX9- 

iroifiMf  rgoi' kfjbiiioii,  eiffn  ri  "Koinrof  [ittra.  rifMK  tai  io^  Z^»' 
De  Corona.     Orat.  Gnec.  i.  247. 

"  I  saw  this  same  Philip,  with  whom  your  conflict  lay,  con- 
tent to  lose  an  eye,  to  have  his  shoulder  broken,  his  hand  and 
his  leg  mutilated,  all  for  the  sake  of  power  and  dominion, 
and  abandoning  to  fortune  whatever  part  of  him  she  choae 
to  take,  readily  and  without  a  murmur,  so  as  what  remained 
should  survive  to  honour  and  glory,''* 

iTt  TOUTOii  fbkytoTTOt  rit  E^yroS  ^go*i'  aK/^  fBn  to*  ifM* 
Tti%tayi,oy  ^ovKti  hxcuait  trxiyru*,  tv^ug  ovKiz,  kcu  vSKus, 
Koi  rovovg,  xou  Kii^ivecf,  xai  vaus  kcu  xoXXoi);  irrovg,  xcu 
Tovi  WT«f  TovToip  di^vvovfjiifovs.  TmJTtt  -rgou^ciKofui*  tyv 
ir^  T^i  'Amxq;,  Saon  qy  w/6§atxh^  Xoyifffji-S  iu¥arw,  Koi  roO' 
rois  (Tity^aet  rq>  Xfi'S'^'t  "^  ™  kOxXov  fjiovo*  rou  Xht^ami 
ovSi  Tov  offTSOi.     De  Corona.     Orat.  Gnec.  i.  325. 

"  But  the  fortifications  at  which  you  mock,  and  the  repairs 
I  counted  ae  deserving  the  favour  and  the  applause  of  the  peo- 
ple— Why  not !  Yet  I  certainly  place  them  far  below  my 
other  claims  to  public  gratitude.  For  I  have  not  fortified 
Athens  with  stone  walla  or  with  tiled  roofs ;  no,  not  I — neither 
do  I  plnme  myself  much  upon  such  works  as  these. — But 
would  yoa  justly  estimate  my  outworks,  you  will  see  arma- 
ments, and  oitiee,  and  settlements,  and  harbours,  and  ships, 
and  cavalry,  and  armies  raised  to  defend  us. — These  are  the 


*  Thii  wai  (he  insmption  moat  >ppropri>(ely  plaord  under  Nelion'a  buit  b; 
tbe  Rev.  G-  A-  Browne,  Firllow  of  Trinity  Cull^e,  Cambridge  ;  and  a  hippier 
^iMUtion  wu  pprhipi  ntnr  marie. 
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defences  that  I  have  drawn  round  Attics,  as  far  as  hunuui 
prudence  could  defend  her ;  and  with  such  a^  these  I  fortified 
the  oountry  at  large,  not  the  arsenal  only  or  the  citadel.  Not 
was  it  I  that  yielded  to  Philip*8  policy  and  his  arms ;  very  far 
from  it. — It  was  your  captains  and  your  allies  through  whom 
his  fortune  triumphed.  What  are  the  proofs  of  it  i  They 
are  manifest  and  plain. 

ra  roimir'  dyvou,')  rw  (iHv  rm  iiia/rSif  ^lov  aa^mhji,  xat 
aTgayiMvttf  xai  dxiiHuvo*  otra,  rw  ii  tu¥  ToKinvofbiiUiiP 
ipiXatTion,  xai  e^oKtgot,  xai  xaff  ixaarriy  fi(i,i§av  dyutatv,  xtti 
xtexS*  ftttoTw,  ov  ran  ^e{r//ot  xai  dr^dyfjionic,  aXXu  rm  fv 
To'is  xitHifotf  cu^ ;  Phil,  IV,   Orat.  Graec.  i.  150. 

"  Say  then,  Aristodemus,  how  comes  it  to  pas  j  that  you, 
well  knowing, — what  indeed  no  one  can  doubt, — that  private 
life  is  smooth,  and  peaceful,  and  secure,  but  the  life  of  the 
statesman  turbulent,  and  slippery,  and  checquered  with  daily 
contentions  and  miseries, — you  should  not  prefer  the  tranquil 
and  quiet  lot,  but  tbat  which  is  cast  in  the  midst  of  perils  f 


No.  VI. 


OiVods^^fMcra  (Mn  yt  xai  xoapboy  rS;  ToKuni,  kcu  ltg£», 
xai  "KifiAvvf,  X.  X.  r.     De  Ordin.  Bep.    Orat.  Grsec.  i.  174. 

See,  too,  the  different  instances  of  figures  of  comparison 
cited  in  the  Dissertation,  as  well  as  many  others,  «.  ff.  the 
following . — 

Ni!i>  ^fu>  yiiytis  vrig  Tan  ira§ihih)6oroi* ;  df^n^  iSui  tl  ns  i »- 
Tgof,  aa&ivovai  (bit  roTs  xaf/ziioveiii  h^im,  [a^  \iyoi  (/.liSi  isix- 
9V0I  a  an  dvoptt^wTtu  r^o  totrov'  fTtiHil  "Sk  TAivriieui  rts 
eairSf,  xui  ra  voiM^ofitwa  ccutv  pigeiTo,  dxoKou6Z»  i-wt  ro  ^fq- 
(Lu  ^ii%loi,  E<  TO  xai  TO  Jxoi'io'w  anSguvof  ouroai,  ovx  a» 
aT[^Q!*«f.     De  Coron&.     Orat.  Grsec.  i.  307. 

Of  what  advantage  is  your  eloquence  to  the  country  \  You 
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now  de«eaot  upon  what  ia  p«at  and  done ;  as  if  a  phyaciaa 
when  called  to  some  patient  in  a  einking  state,  were  to  give 
no  advice  and  prescribe  no  course  whereby  the  malady  mii^t 
be  cured ;  but  when  death  had  happened  and  the  funeral  was 
performing,  should  follow  it  to  the  grave,  and  expound  bow  the 
poor  man  would  never  have  died  bad  aneb  and  bih^  things 
only  been  done. 


No.  VII. 


Hsec,  sicut  exposui,  ita  gesta  sunt,  Judices:  insidiator 
Biiperatus,  vi  victa  vie,  vel  potius  oppressa  virtute  audacia  est. 
Nihil  dico,  quid  reapublica  conaeouta  sit :  nihil,  quid  vos :  nihil, 
quid  omnes  boni.  Nihil  sane  id  prosit  Miloni,  qui  hoc  fato 
natua  est,  ut  ne  se  quidem  servare  potuerit,  quin  una  rem- 
publicam  vosque  servaret.  Si  id  jure  non  posset,  nihil  bar 
beo  quod  defendam.  Sin  hoc  et  ratio  doctis,  et  necesutas 
barbaris,  et  mos  gontibus,  ct  feris  natura  ipsa  pnescripsit,  ut 
omnem  semper  vim,  quacunque  ope  possent,  a  oorpore,  a  ca^ 
pite,  a  vita  sua  propulearent ;  non  potestjs  hoc  facinus  im- 
probum  judicare,  quin  simul  judicetis,  omnibus,  qui  in  latro- 
nes  inciderint,  aut  illorum  telis,  aut  vestris  sententiis  esse  pe- 
reundum.     Pro  Milone,  c.  11. 

This  was  the  transaction  as  I  have  related  it : — the  assassin 
overcome, — force  vanquished  by  force,  or  rather  violence 
overpowered  by  valour.  I  say  nothing  of  the  country's  gain, 
— nothing  of  yours, — nothing  of  all  good  men's.  Let  Milo 
take  no  benefit  from  that,  holding  as  he  does  hia  very  ex- 
istence upon  the  condition  of  being  unable  to  save  hhnself 
without  saving  by  the  same  a«t  the  commonwealth  too.  If 
the  act  was  illegal,  I  have  nothing  to  urge  in  its  defence. 
But  if  it  be  a  lesson  which  reason  has  taught  the  sage,  and 
necessity  the  savage,  and  general  usage  has  stuicUoned  in 
nations,  and  nature  has  imparted  to  the  beasts  themselves, 
that  all  violence,  whether  offered  to  our  limbs,  our  heads,  or 
our  lives,  should  by  every  means  within  our  reach  always  be 
repelled,  then  can  you  not  adjudge  this  deed  criminal,  with- 


out  at  the  aame  time  adjudging  every  one  who  falls  among 
robbere,  to  perish  either  by  their  daggers,  or  by  your  een- 
tence. 

.  Video  adhuc  conatare  omnia,  Jndices :  Miloni  etiam  utile 
fuisse  Clodium  vivere ;  illi  ad  ea,  quje  conoupierat,  optatiaai- 
muiD  interitum  Milonia  :  odium  fuisee  iUiue  in  hunc  a«erbi»- 
simum  ;  in  ilium  hujus  nullum  :  consuetudinem  illius  perpe- 
tuam  in  vi  inferenda ;  hujus  tantum  in  repellenda  :  mortem 
ab  illo  denuntiatum  Miloni,  et  pnedictam  palam ;  nihil  un- 
quam  auditum  ex  Milone  :  profeotionia  hujus  diem  illi  notum ; 
redituin  illius  huio  ignotum  fuiaee  :  hujus  iter  necessarium ; 
illius  etiam  potius  alienum  :  hunc  pne  se  tulisse,  se  illo  die 
Roma  exHurum ;  ilium  eo  die  se  dissimulaese  rediturum : 
hunc  nulHus  rei  mutasee  consilium ;  ilium  caueam  mutandi 
consilii  finxisee :  huic,  si  insidiaretur,  noctem  prope  urbem 
expectandam ;  ilJi,  etiam  ei  hune  non  timeret,  tamen  accesfium 
ad  urbem  noctumum  fuisse  metuendiim.  Pro  Mihne,  c.  19. 
The  structure  of  our  language,  and  the  want  of  the  hie  and 
ille,  preclude  any  attempt  at  translating  this  noble  argument. 

Si  lueo  Qon  geata  audiretis,  eed  ptcta  vlderetis,  tamen  ap- 
pareret,  utei:  esset  insidiator,  uter  nihil  cogitaret  mah,  quum 
alter  veheretur  in  rhedapsennlatuB,  una  sederet  uxor.  Qnidho- 
nim  non  impeditissimum !  veatttus,  an  v^iculum,  an  comes ! 
quid  minus  promptum  ad  pugnam,  quum  psenula  irretitus, 
rheda  impeditus,  uxore  ptene  oonstiictus  esset  ?  Videte  nunc 
ilium,  primum  egredientem  e  villa,  aubito :  cur ! — veeperi :  quid 
neceese  eat  J — tarde:  qui  oonvenit,  id  prsesertim  temporis! 
Devertit  in  villam  Pompeii.  Pompeium  ut  videret  t  Sciebat 
in  Alsiensi  ease.  Vitlam  ut  perspiceret !  Millies  in  ea  fuerat. 
Quid  ergo  erat  morse,  et  tergiversationia !  Dum  hie  veniret, 
locum  relinquere  noluit. 

Age  nunc,  iter  expediti  latronis  cum  Milonis  impedimen- 
tis  comparate.  Semper  illc  antea  cum  uxore  i  turn  sine  ea: 
nunquam  non  in  rheda;  turn  in  equo:  comitea  Orteenli,  qno- 
cunque  ibat,  etiam  quum  in  coatra  Etrueoa  properabat ;  turn 
nugarum  in  comitatu  nihil,  Milo,  qui  nunquam,  tum  casu 
poeroB  B)'mphoniaoos  uxoris  duoebat,  et  ancillonim  gr^es: 
ille,  qui  semper  aeoum  scorta,  semper  exoletoa,  aemper  lupas 
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duceret,  turn  neminem,  nisi  ut  rirum  a  Tiro  lectum  ease  diceres. 
Cur  igitur  victus  est !  Quia  dod  semper  viator  a  latrone,  notf 
nunquam  etiam  latro  a  viatore  occiditur:  quia,  quamqnam 
paratuB  in  imparatoe  Clodiua,  tamen  n:iulier  inciderat  in 
viroB.     Pre  MUom,  c.  20,  21. 

If  instead  of  hearing  these  transactions  related,  you  saw  them 
painted,  it  atiU  would  appear  manifest  which  of  the  two  par- 
ties was  the  conspirator,  and  which  of  them  had  no  evi) 
design ;  when  the  one  should  be  seen  sitting  in  a  carria^,  with 
his  wife,  and  in  his  cloak.  What  is  there  about  him  that 
leaves  a  limb  free !  dress,  or  conveyance,  or  company  ?  Who  *o 
ill  prepared  for  fight  as  yonder  man  who  sits  entangled  in  his 
mantle,  cooped  up  in  a  carriage,  tied  down  by  his  wife  t  Look 
now  at  that  other  figure, — first  leaving  the  city  in  a  hurry; 
and  why  ?  In  the  evening — why  should  he  now  start !  U 
is  late— why  should  this  time  of  all  others  suit  him !  He 
turns  aside  to  Pompey's  Villa.  In  order  to  see  Pompe}'! 
But  he  is  known  to  he  at  Alsium.  In  order  to  see  the 
Villa !  But  he  has  been  there  a  thousand  times  before.  Then 
why  tlus  delay,  and  this  turning  aside  fi¥>m  the  high  road  t 
Because  he  does  not  choose  to  leave  the  spot  until  Milo  shall 
come  up. 

Now,  then,  compare  the  journey  of  the  robber  prepared 
for  action,  with  that  of  Milo  encumbered  in  his  route.  Till 
then  he  had  always  travelled  with  his  ^fe ;  on  that  day  be 
was  alone.  Before,  he  always  was  in  his  carriage  ;  that  day 
he  was  on  horseback.  Formerly,  wherever  he  went  hit 
Greeks  were  with  him,  even  when  on  his  march  to  the  Etru- 
rian camp.  On  this  occasion  there  was  no  trifling  aooom- 
paniments.  Milo  was  now,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  hia 
life,  attended  with  his  wife's  chorus  singers,  and  her  whole 
household  of  waiting-women.  Glodius,  who  had  always  tra- 
velled with  strumpets,  always  with  hoys,  aJways  with  bawds, 
on  that  day  had  not  a  creature  with  him  but  such  as  you 
would  call  picked  men.  How  then  came  it  to  pass  that  he 
was  overpowered !  Why,  because  it  is  not  always  the  tra- 
veller who  is  overcome  by  the  robber,  but  sometimes  the 
robber  too  is  slain  by  the  traveller — because,  although  Clo- 
diuB  had  fallen  upon  the  unprepared,  himself  ready  for  action, 
yet  the  efTemioate  had  feJlen  among  men  t 
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CoDTerti  enim  »x  Attida  duorum  eloquentinimDnim  Dobilinimtw  OntioDM 
— DM)  conrerti  ut  interprei,  led  ut  orator,  unttntiia  ii>dem  et  earum  tbnnii 
tanqwuD  Bgurii,  Terbii  &d  noitram  contuetudinem  aptii;  in  quibua  non  Ter- 
bnin  pro  verbo  neceue  hnhui  reddere,  ned  genui  amnium  verborum  viin(;ue  aer- 
TtiTL — CiGEKO,  Do  Opt  Uen.  Orat.  cap.  B. 
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ORATION 


AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CHERSONESE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Ckksobleptbs,  king  of  the  country,  had  ceded  the  Chenon- 
eee  to  Athene ;  but  Cardia,  a  prinoipal  town,  having  put 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Philip,  Diopeithes  was  dis- 
patched to  plant  a  colony  in  the  peninsula,  according  to  the 
policy  of  the  Greeks  when  they  wanted  to  retain  any  acqui- 
sition of  distant  territory.  This  general,  without  any  orders 
to  that  effect,  but  relying  on  support  at  home  from  the  party 
of  Demosthenes,  attacked  Maritime  Thrace  from  the  Cher- 
sonese, regarding  Philip's  conduct  towards  Cardia  as  a  suffi- 
cient act  of  hostility  to  justiiy  this  agression.  The  result 
of  this  incursion  was  a  large  booty,  which  he  placed  in  safety 
in  the  peninsula.  The  Macedonian  party  of  course  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  proceedings  of  Diopeithes,  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  peace  which  nominally  subsisted  between  Athens 
and  Macedon,  The  inimitable  speech,  of  which  a  transla- 
tion is  here  attempted,  was  Demosthenes'  answer  to  their 
attacks.  It  unites  all  the  great  qualities  of  his  prodigious 
eloquenoeinaremarkabledegree;  and,  excepting  in  the  article 
of  invective,  of  which  there  is  hardly  any,  it  may  fairiy  be 
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placed  on  the  same  line  with  the  Great  Oration  itself.  In- 
deed, in  poiDt  of  argument  and  concM^eness,  and  when  judged 
by  the  seyerest  nilea  of  criticism,  it  has  no  superior. 

The  attempt  here  made  is  accompanied  with  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  its  necessary  failure  in  many  essential  particulars. 
The  thing  aimed  at  has  been  to  try  how  far  the  meaning  of 
every  word  in  the  original  could  be  given  best  in  the  Eng- 
lish, and  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  Saxon  idiom.  Under 
the  feeling  how  widely  asunder  the  design  and  execution  are 
placed,  there  is,  perhaps,  some  consolation  to  be  derived  from 
reflecting,  that  the  object  in  view  is  really  miattainable,  ae 
the  excellence  of  the  original  is  altogether  unapproachable. 
It  is  rather  an  experiment  upon  our  own  language  than  upon 
the  Greek. 
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It  would  be  well,  Athenians,'  if  all  who  addresaed  you,  deli- 
vered themselves  altogether  without  prejudice  and  without 
partiality,  ea«h  propounding  whatsoever  he  deemed  most  ad- 
visable, especially  when  you  are  assembled  to  deliberate  upon 
pnbhc  affairs  of  the  greatest  importaace.  But  since  some 
speakers  are  actuated  partly  by  a  spirit  of  contention,^  partly 
by  other  similar  motives,  it  remains  for  you,  men  of  Athens, 
you,  the  people,'  laying  aside  all  other  considerations,  what 
things  you  deem  best  for  the  country,  those  things  to  resolve, 
and  (those  things)  to  do. 

The  <]uestioD,  then,  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  Chersonese, 
and  the  military  operations  which  Philip  has  now  for  nearly 


'  S«e  Ccui^  Speech,  ( Sdlnit,  Belt.  Cat  c.  47. }  the  exordium  of  which  ii 
nev);  taken  from  thii. 

*  Upoayorrai  Xtyftf.  H>ppi]y  rendered  bj  Leiuid,  "whoie  speechei  «re 
dictated  i"  but  the  end  of  the  pangraph  ii  not  literal,  nor  dOM  it  contaio  all  the 
mattn  of  the  onginal. 

*  'Y/iac  rovT  fToXXovr.  Neither  Lahsrpe,  nor  Francii,  nor  Auger  take* 
any  account  of  thii  eipreuion ;  but  it  i>  material,  being  in  oppoaition  hoetotlie 
>iHw  and  the  Xryoi^fc,  from  whom  DemotChanei  apprdi  to  the  whole  people. 
Volf  geei  ibjg  in  ita  true  light,  and  rendera  the  phrase  by  tAv  Srjiioy.  ( Apud 
R^k.  Appar.  Crit  i.  75.)  InothsriDatancea  the  ol  iroXXot  arein  oppoaition 
to  tkt  ol  SXiyoi,  ai  towardi  the  end  of  thie  Oration. 

VOL.  IV.  2  H 
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eleven  months  been  oanylng  on  in  Thrace.  But  this  debate 
hw  for  the  moat  part  turned  upon  what  Diopeithea  is  doing 
and  deaigni  t«  do.  Now,  as  for  those  offences  of  which  par- 
ties may  be  accused  at  any  time,  and  which  by  law  it  Tests 
with  you  to  punish  when  you  think  fit,  either  immediately  or 
after  a  while,  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  matters  may  be  reserved 
for  further  consideration, '  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  that 
either  I,  or  any  one  else,  should  contend^  much  about  them 
at  present.  But  as  for  those  places  of  which  Philip,  the  un- 
provoked enemy'  of  the  country,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force  on  the  Hellespont,*  is  endeavouring  to  surprise^ — places 
which,  if  we  let  slip  this  opportunity,  we  never  again  osa  hope 
to  rescue — ^  as  to  them  I  am  clear  that  we  ought  instantly  to 
take  our  determination  and  make  our  preparation^  nor  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  drawn  aside  from  this  course  by  other  con- 
tentions' and  other  charges. 

But  astonished  as  I  have  been,  Athenians,  at  many  things 
that  are  oftentimes  addressed  to  you,  I  own  I  have  never  been 
more  astonished  than  to  bear  what  was  lately  said  in  the 
S^iate  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to  counsel  either 

'  3«nr<u'  ry^ofxu']  " ''  ■■  ■dmiuiUs  to  delibenEe ;"  "  there  ia  time  emn^ii 
to  look  after  tbem."  Leiuid  conneeti  tUa  with  tbg  antecedeat  xar  tjSr)  Aoitg, 
■.  r.  h.  but  thia  cuinat  be. 

*  Some  USS.  bava  UrxupiCfSiu  without  the  Jh)  "  to  pranoonce  confideotly,* 
"  dogmatieallf. " 

'  'Yirafix'**-  TfaiaeaiiDOt  be  left  out  a*  moat  tnnaUlon  do.  Wolf  among  the 
reit ;  It  i<  not  here  merely  "  actaal'  or  "  exiating,"  but  "  beginning,"  "  aggreieor.' 

*  Iicland'a  "  hovering  about  the  Helleapont"  ii  not  infelidtoui,  though  per- 
bap*  not  quite  the  true  aenie ;  for  be  waa  actually  in  the  countrira  mpl 
'EXX^mroirav,  and  therefore  ipaa  about,  and  not  hatming  about.  He  had 
alighted. 

'  D/xiXa^fU',  deariy  ia,  "  to  anticipBte'  or  "  larpriae,"  given  well  ih  WoU, 
"pmnpcre."  Iiclaod,  only  "making  attempt!  on;"  which  get*  rid  of  the  meaning 
imtead  of  giving  it. 

*  Kav  Qira£  iarpiimiur,  K,  T.  X.  literally  i  "and  if  thi*  once  we  be  too 
Ute,  we  never  ahall  be  able  to  aava  titm  i"  the  relalive  to  connect  thia  with  Um 
antecedent  S<ra, 

'  'Anotpaiitu,  "run  sway."  Iieland,  "  in  the  midat  of  foreign  damoon  and 
KCUMtiona."  Thia  ii  not  the  meaning.  He  refen  to  the  accuaationa  of  which 
he  had  been  apeaking,  and  it  ii  (s  tboae  that  the  "  running  away"  ia  aupposed 
to  be.  The  senae  ia  given  either  by  "running  iway  o/Io-,  ftc,  or  "being 
drawn  aiide  ity,"  &e. 
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absolutely  makiDg  war^,  or  nuuntainiiig  peace.  Now  the 
case  is  this.^  If,  indeed,  Philip  will  remain  at  peace,  aad 
neither  keep  possession  of  our  settlements  contrary  to  treaty, 
nor  stir  up  all  the  world  a^inst  us,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said,  and  peace  must  be  strictly  maintained  ;  nor,  to  say  the 
truth,'  do  I  perceive  any  other  disposition  on  your  part. 
But  if  the  conditions  to  which  we  swore,  and  npon  which  the 
peace  was  made,  are  plain  to  be  seen,  lying  written  indeed 
before  our  eyes,  and  yet  from  the  first,  and  before  Diopei- 
thes  set  sail  with  his  settlers,  who  are  now  accused  of  having 
occasioned  the  war,  Philip  manifestly  appears  to  have  wrong- 
fully seized  many  of  our  possessions,  of  which  your  decrees, 
and  those  ratified,^  impeach  him;  and  also  to  have  ever 
since  been  seizing  the  territories  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  employing  their  force  against  us — how 
can  these  men  thus  apeak  of  our  only  having  the  choice  of  at 
once  going  to  war,  or  remaining  at  peace  I  We  have  no  choice 
at  all  in  the  matter ;  nor  any  course  but  one  left  to  pursue, 
and  that  of  all  others  the  most  righteous  and  the  most  neces- 
sary, which,  however,  these  men  carefully  overlook.  And 
what  is  that  course !   To  chastise'  the  first  that  attacks  us ; 


>*HiroX(/i(irairXuc,  T)*([yfii'  nji-  tlpriv^f.  Their  u^m en t  wai — pemca  or 
war,  one  thing  or  another,  either  do  nothing  at  all,  or  come  to  hoitilitiea  with 
Philip ;  meaning,  m  there  was  no  cbance  of  going  to  war,  that  no  otgectioa 
(bouid  be  made  to  whatever  Philip  did. 

''Eo-rt  bi.  Mo«t  veraions  give  thii — "  Be  it  so,"  or  *'  B«  it  peace."  wbicb, 
especially  the  latter,  does  not  tall;  with  the  preceding  sentence.  But  it  seems 
plainly  to  refer  to  wbal  follows. 

■  Tr  ha«  here  the  force  of  "  tnitr."  There  1>  a  biting  sarcasm  in  thaa* 
words ;  hut  the  tone  is  purposely  subdued,  and  a«  inoffeniiTe  as  possible.  Dc- 
moatbenes  often  sttacked  them  fiercely ;  but  he  knew  that  the  multitude  can 
hear  inTective  better  than  mockery.  I.eland  fails  exeeedingly  in  tliis  passage — 
"  and  I  find  it  perfectly  agreeaUe  to  you.'  *ii-  peace. 

*  Kupto — "  aalhoritatire,"  "  ratified,"  "  confirmed." 

'  'AnuvtaOtu  tAw  irpdnpor  *.  r.  X.  Auger  and  Laharpe  render  this  '  r^xms- 
•v'-.Ftancis,  "repel"— Leland,  "repel  fores  by  force."  But  that  is  czsctly  what 
DBmoalbenea  does  not  mean  to  recommend — he  ia  for  doing  a  great  deal  more,  not 
merely  for  defensive  operationa— bJi  whole  argument  being,  that  as  Philip  ww 
substantially  at  war  by  his  proceedings  in  one  quarter,  the  Athenians  ahonld 
not  merely  repel  him  there,  but  carry  tlia  war  into  whatever  pwrti  of  his  do- 
minions they  could  best  attack ;  and  this  indeed  was  the  very  point  in  issue  as 
to  Diopeithea,  who  had  rav^ed  Thrace,  and  not  made  any  attack  npon  Cardia. 
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unless,  indeed,  they  shall  contend  that,  so  long  aa  Ptulip 
keeps  away  from  Attica  and  the  Pineus,  he  neither  nrongt 
this  country  nor  makes  war  upon  it ;  but  then,  if  it  be  on 
grounds  like  these  that  they  lay  down  the  rules  of  justice, 
and  trace '  the  limits  of  peace  and  war,  it  must  be  manifest 
to  every  one  that  they  are  propounding  principles  neither 
just  in  themselvM,  nor  consonant  with  your  honour,^  nor  even 
consistent  with  your  safety ;  nay,  it  so  happens,  that  they  are 
holding  language  utterly  repugnant  to  what  they  charge 
upon  Diopeithes;  for  how  can  we  give  Philip  free  leave  to  do 
whatever  he  pleas^  so  he  only  keeps  away  from  Attica, 
while  Diopeithes  must  not  assist  tlie  Thraoians,  upon  pain  of 
being  charged  with  involving  us  in  war !  But  these  things  are 
narrowly  scrutinized ;  ^  and  then  we  are  told  that  it  is  an 
outrage  for  foreign  troops  to  ravage  the  Hellespont — that 
Diopeithes  has  been  committing  piracy — and  that  we  should 
not  give  way  to  him.  Be  it  so — let  him  be  checked' — I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  that.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  if  these  men  thus  counsel  you  sincerely,  and 
from  mere  love  of  justice;  as  they  are  seeking  to  disband  the 
whole  force  of  the  State  by  calumniating  the  General-'  who 
alone  provides  its  pay,  they  are  bound  to  shew  you  that  Pfai- 


■  L«l>nd  bag  but  one  verb — "  slate  the  bounds  of  peace  ind  justice ;"  but 
tbera  u  never  «ny  mion  for  miking  DemostheneB  more  concise  Ihui  he  ii— 
ri  ducoui  rlSirriu,  cal  rifv  tlpfjvtfr  dplioiTat.     In  nbtt  follOTrs,  be  does  not 

'  'AyiurA,  "Co  be  endured  ;"  but  if  it  be  so  taken,  there  mould  seem  tobem 
■ntidimsi  in  wbat  follows,  oSff  u^Tv  do^nXij.  We  must  tender  it, "  to  be  endur- 
ed hj  jou;"  snd  then  the  whole  will  stand,  "  djsbonouimble,  uid  not  even  sifc* 

'  'E^iiiyxoyrai.  It  ■M]'  either  mean  that  Diopwtbes'  proceeding!  are  so 
watched,  and  repieaented  ai  equ^j  bad  with  Ptulip's;  or  that  Philip's  are 
admitted  to  be  bad,  and  then  that  Diopeithes'  are  nuintained  to  be  no 
briter. 

*  Tiyri^6ii>  TaiiTO.  This  can  hardly  mnii,  "  let  these  things  be  so,"  be. 
cause  firm,  which  goo  before,  mean*  that.  It  mast  rather  be,  "I«t  this,"!-*- 
checking  Diopeithes — (the antecedent  being  fi^  (irirptmiv  atir^) — "be  done." 
Host  venions  omit  the  words  alti^ther. 

*  Leland  has  it,  "  that  mart  whose  ears  and  industry  support  them ;'  but  it 
is  riv  i^<Trr)K6Ta  Koi  mptCofra  xpqfOTa,  "  the  peraon  cooiDMiulii^  and  pro- 
viding pay,- 
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lip's  army  too  will  be  disbanded',  if  you  shonld  follow  their 
advice ;  else  you  plainly  eee  that  they  are  only  reducing  the 
country  to  the  very  position  which  has  already  been  the  ruin 
of  our  affaira.  For  you  axe  well  aware,  that  in  no  one  re- 
spect has  Philip  had  the  advantage  of  us  more  than  in  being 
always  before-hand^  with  ua.  Conatantly  at  the  head  of  a 
regular  army,  and  planning  proapeotively  the  operations  he  in 
to  undertake,  he  suddenly  springs'  upon  whomsoever  he 
pleases,  while  we,  after  we  have  ascertained '  that  some  blow 
has  been  struck,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  put  ourselves  in  a 
bustle,  and  begin  to  prepare.  Thus,  I  conceive,  it  comes  to  paas, 
that  whatever  he  has  seized  upon  he  possesses  in  all  seenrity, 
and  that  we,  coming  too  tate,  incur  a  great  expenditure,  and 
incur  it  all  in  vain,  while  displaying  our  enmity  and  our  de- 
sire to  check  him  ;  but  making  the  attempt  after  his  -work  is 
done,  we,  in  addition^  to  our  loss,  cover  ourselves  with  dis- 
grace. 


>  Tbii  is  one  of  the  mui;  iottancet  of  most  chute  ind  'refined  sBrcMm 
which  we  meet  wilh  in  Demofthenee,  1. 1.  ailment  clothed  in  Mrcaioi  of  ft 
tttbdaei  tone' 

Ilp6Ttpfit  npAtTOisirpayfuuriytyvr^at,  ift  hardly  rendered  by  ^' auperiof 
vigilance  in  improving  all  oppartunitiea,"  (Leland) — for,  beaide  being  a  para- 
pbrate,  it  doea  not  give  the  meaningao  fully  or  ao  idiomatically  as  tbe  more  literal 
venion  ;  nor  doea  it  ao  well  maintain  the  contraat  with  uartplCiir,  a  favourite 
charge  with  Demosthen  Ja,  and  urged  soon  after  ihia  paaaige.  Franeie  is  bet' 
t« — "being  in  action  before  ua." 

^  'Efol'^ai]!  ii^  mis  .  ■  napttmv,  Tbia  expieaaion  ia  very  attong.  hti^ 
fit  or  a^vu.  ■*  either,  "  m)  quick  u  not  to  be  aeen" — "  in  the  twinliling  of  an 
eje"^<!*nnprom»o — and  ifis  irtenaive  of  that  aense;  or  it  may  be,  "from  a  place 
where  he  could  not  be  raen."  HdpKrrtv  i0'  out — "  ia  present  with" — "  appears 
like  a  ghost" — "  amves  and  ia  upon" — "  aprings  upon."  Leland  baa  it,  "in  a 
moment  strike  the  blow  where  he  pleaaea,"  which  ia  not  <o  literal,  nor  nearly 
■o  ezpieaaive. 

*  UvBafttSa,  "  made  inquiry,  and  learnt'  The  aame  idea  runs  through  this 
that  gave  riieto  the  remarkable  illuBlration  in  the  Second  Philippic,  "ifimepal 
ffdpBap"'  TTVKTtiovcnr.''  The  whole  of  the  passage  here  is  very  fine.  The 
coalraat  of  the  Athenians  with  Philip  is  full  of  bitter  sarcasm,  and  of  argn- 
Dient  too.  Leland  omits  the  iruOi^/uSa,  andonly  giveailai  "waiting  lill  aome 
event  alarm  us,"  which  n  yiyyiptroii  can  hardly  he ;  the  vertion  ii  bIbO  pani- 
phrastical,  and  lowera  the  excellent  effect  of  firet  inquiring— then  learning— and 
lAat  acting. 

'  UpoiTo<l>\ia*aMit:       The  vpit  uidicatea  that  the  diagrmce   (dcr^vvq) 
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Be  then  welt  aware,  Athenians,  that  at  this  very  time,  the 
speechea  and  pretexts  of  these  men  are  one  thing, '  hut  there 
is  another  thing  actually  doing  and  preparing  hy  th«n — how 
Philip  may  best  diepooe  of  every  thing  at  hie  pleasure  in 
absolute  security,  while  you  remun  at  home,  and  have  no 
force  beyond  the  walls.  For  only  mark,  first  of  all,  what  is 
now  going  on.  He  is  at  present  lingering^  in  Thrace  with  a 
large  army,  and  according  to  the  reports  of  those  on  the 
spot,'  he  is  sending  for  strong  reinforcements  from  Macedon 
and  Thessaly.  If,  then,  waiting  till  the  Etesian  winds  set  in, 
he  falls  upon  Byzantium,  and  lays  siege  to  it,  do  you  think, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Byzantians  will  remain  as  they 
are,  infatuated,^  and  not  call  upon  you,  and  require  you  to 


U  OTW  and  •bov«  fonielbing  else.  Now,  the  only  uitecedcnt*  were  the  iawJni 
which  it  nentioned,  and  the  failure  from  being  behiiuUband ;  and  Ion  ■mplie* 
both ;  icpit  therefore  meani,  "in  addicion  ta  our  lau.~  The  beautf  of  (be 
diction  in  ibia  paange  ia  remarkable — doirovijiriii/in' and  ot^Xuicimu,  ■■  well  >■ 
KpoampXi/TKaitiv.  ^airairt),  uncom pounded,  may  be  taken  for  "  simple  expen- 
diture, '  though  often  uaed  ror"eitravag>DCei''  arakiatv,  the  compound,  ia 
pnipcrlf ,  "  ro  aqoaDder-" 

'  TfXXn  ftf V  f  (TTi  ■.  r.  \.  >'  The  reat  ii  wordi  and  pretext— what  they  v« 
doing  i>,  kc'  The  antithciii  in  the  idea,  and  no.  in  the  words,  ij  a  diitinguiah- 
jiig  feature  of  Demosthenet.  He  disdains  every  thing  vtrbal — all  jingle.  Bur 
here  the  coDtrait  is  as  marked  as  if  the  atrucEure  had  brought  irpdrTtrtu  in  op. 
petition  to  Xfyrrai, 

''  AutTpZ/jf  I.  Some,  la  Leland,  give  this  merely  as  if  it  were  expreiaiTe  of 
hi*  being,  or  being  stationed,  in  Thrace.  The  word  may  he  used,  like  coauw. 
rari,  for  merely  "staying  ;"  but  here  it  leema  to  have  ila  original  sense. 

>  Ol  rap6vris.  This  can  hardly  mean,  "  those  present  here" — at  the  aateoi* 
Uy^withouL  reference  to  their  having  been  on  the  ipot.  Wolf  consider!  it, 
however,  as  merely  those  preHent.  Reiske  incline*  to  tbink  it  means  those 
coming  from  Macedon  and  Thessaly,  and  therefore  uvrare  of  Philip  having 
onlered  troops  from  thence ;  he  thus  ratber  connects  o't  napSrrrs  with  airu 
Maittiotiat,  K.  r.  X.,  leaving  furcnrt/inTTtu  ahtolute.  Hervagius,  like  moit 
critio,  put!  the  comma  at  vap6tTts,  Auger  give*  it  as  mi«ning  "  person*  ou 
the  epot" — not  at  Athens.  As  for  Labarpe,  he  bardJy  troubles  himself  with  the 
original  in  this  passage  at  all,  but  speaks  of  Philip  having  "been  long  in  Thrace 
and  Thetaaly' !  Leland,  "a*  we  are  here  pformed."  Francis,  "is  persons 
here  present  assure  us." 

*  'Amu  means  more  tban  "folly" — it  is  "  mental  alienation;"  and  Demoethenea 
intends  so  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  Bylsntines,  in  having  relwlliously  left 
the  Athenians,  and  joined  duos  and  Rhodea  against  them   ircifHuaXf  (r«i*  oiTr' 
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waoBt  them !  I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind ;  aay,  if  even 
there  were  any  other  people  whom  they  nuHtrusted  more  than 
they  do  you,  they  would  rather  admit  that  people  into  their 
city  than  Burreoder  it  to  Philip, — always  auppoeing  him  not 
to  have  already  surprised  and  taken  it.  Should  we,  then,  be 
windbound  here,  and  unable  to  make  sail  from  hence, '  if  no 
suooour  is  provided  there,  nothing  can  prevent  the  deatmo- 
tion  of  that  people. 

But  these  men,  it  will  be  said,  are  absolutely  moonstrioken, 
— they  are  in  some  paroxysm^  of  mental  alienation.  Be  it 
BO, — they  must  nevertheless  be  saved ;  for  our  own  safety 
requires  that.  Beendee,^  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  after  all, 
that  Phihp  will  not  invade  the  Chersonese.  Indeed,  to  judge 
by  the  letter  which  he  has  addressed  to  you,  he  means  to 
attack  our  troops  tiiere.  If  then  this  army  be  now  kept  on 
foot,  it  will  be  able  both  to  protect  that  province,  and  to 
harass  him ;  but  if  once  it  is  broken  up,  and  he  nutrchee 
upon  the  Chersonese,  where  are  we,  and  what  shall  we  do ! 
Bring  Diopeithes  to  trial !  Good  God  1  and  how  will  our 
afiairs  be  tiie  better  for  that !  But  we  sha^  send  suooours 
from  hence  t*    And  what  if  we  are  prevented  by  the  winds ! 


ilfuKTtiv  ninni  more  tbui  "  [d  have  recoune  for  ugistann,"  u  LeUnd  tiu  it  i 
oi  "  to  implore  uaiatance,"  u  Francu  j  it  wemi  to  imply  >  daim,  u  entitled 

'  'EvSivtf  ainmKtiurm — "Mil  ftooi  beocej"  not  "tbilber/M  Leland  lui 
inadvertentlf  rendered  it. 

'  KaKoiatfiovovtri — vntp&dKXovirur  arotf.  LeUnd  faili  dgntllj  bere, — 
"  The  ritrangince  and  folly  of  tbeie  men  exceed  all  bounds,'  ii  feeble  and 
unlike  the  original, — to  (ay  notiiing  of  extraTagancs  exceeding  bound*.  Fnui. 
cis  ia  better,  beciu>e  more  literal ;  "  they  are  ibaolutely  (v^  Aia)  posiesied  by 
■ome  eril  dwnon."  Wolf,  "  interoperiia  agitantur,  nee  ad  eorum  amenCiam 
addi  quicqDani  poteaf  It  ii  plain  that  coming  after  naKoiatiiovovm,  tbe 
vwtpPoKKovtri  muit  imply  an  exeeu  of  mental  alienation.  Tbe  former  ii 
rxpreaaed  by  *■  moonatricken,"  or  ■•  eril  influenee," — the  latter  by  "  paroxyam." 

■  The  pawage  that  follow*  ia  one  of  eitrBordinary  force  and  rapidity  ;  it  ia 
truly  Demoathenic. 

*  BorfSrimiin'  avTOit.  Tliia  ceitainiy  looki  aa  if  the  roiit  ir  XtppotniiTif 
meant  tbe  Cberaoneaituia,  aa  aome  have  rendered  it,  there  being  no  aiirol 
to  ifiKiiit,  if  the  army  tuppaaed  to  be  broken  up  be  the  Athenian  army  in  the 
Chereoneae.  In  aome  MSS.  and  Editiona.  aa  that  of  Hemgiui,  it  ii  aiirol t 
Rmtka  prefert  tAroit,  and  holds  the  meaning  to  be,  "  the  ChafscifieMbuu." — 
Orat  Otme.  Appw.  Grit.  ii.  31 1. 
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Bnt  then  they  Bay  he  won't  come  ?  And  who,  I  ask,  will  be 
answerable  for  that  i  But,  Athenians,  do  you  observe  and 
reflect  upon  the  approciching  season  of  tlie  year,  at  which 
there  are  some  who  actually  think  you  should  leave  the  Hel- 
lespont defenceless,  and  abandon  it  to  Philip  I  What  then ! 
If  an  hia  return  from  Thrace,  and  neither  marching  upon  the 
Chersonese,  nor  upon  Byzantium,  {for  this  possibility  must 
also  be  taken  into  the  account)  he  attacks  Chalcis  and  Me- 
gara,  att  he  lately  did  Oreus,  whether  will  it  be  better  to 
attack  him  there  and  let  the  war  come  close  to  Attica,  or  to 
find  employment  for  him  at  a  distance !'  I  certainly  prefer 
the  latter  course. 

All,  therefore,  who  have  seen  and  considered  these  things, 
will  not  only  refrain  from  attempts  to  discredit  and  to  de- 
stroy the  army  which  Diopeithes  is  doing  his  utmost  to  nuse 
for  our  defence ;  but  will  exert  themselves  to  provitte  an- 
other^ army  for  his  assistance,  to  aid  him  with  funds  and 
credit/  and  to  co-operate  with  him  in  whatever  other  way 
they  can  serve  him  beet.  For,  if  Philip  were  asked, — Had 
you  rather  these  troops  now  under  Diopeithes,  such  as  they 
are,  (on  that  head  I  say  nothing)  were  well  maintained,  held 
in  honour  by  the  Athenians,  and  reinforced  by  the  state, — or 
that  they  were  dissipated  and  annihilated,  in  deference  to 
the  slanders  and  the  charges  of  certain  persons  ? — -I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  prefer  the  latter  alternative.  And 
ia  it  possible  that  some  among  ourselves  should  be  doing  the 
very  things  for  him  which  he  himself  would  pray  the  gods  to 
grant  him  f     And  can  you  still  ask  how  it  happens  that  the 


'  'EmI — "there," — but  u  tvdad<  hnd  previomlybeni  UBPd, ind nith the senK 
of "  there,"  becauie  refeiring  to  the  immediate  antecedent,  Cbalcia  and  M^in. 
iKfi  miHl  be  taken  to  mein  the  former  antecedent — the  Chereoneie — whcrt 
occiipBtLon  waa  to  be  fouad  fur  him. 

^  'Eripav.  FrvnciB.Auger, I.aharpe, LeiBud.&c.eoneeive that thef are tiBiis- 
Uting  idiomaticail;  when  (hey  render  this  bj  "  reinrorcements."   The  literal  rer- 

lion  ii  much  to  be  preferred *'  Instead  uf  trying  to  destroy  the  army  he  iu 

raieed,  (or  ia  railing;  you  ought  to  raiie  another  in  addition." — Uftanrajf 
amtm^tiv — "  to  prepare  beforehand" — "to  have  it  ready  when  he  ihall  want  it." 

^ 'Smnntopovvrai  XPII'-^'''''"'-  '^''''  ''  alwaya  rendered  as  merely  nip' 
plying  money  or  funds, — but  the  alt  appear*  to  imply  a  helping  bim  to  obtaia, 
a<  well  ai  furnishing — and  thst  would  mean  credit  as  well  at  fundi. 
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affairs  of  this  country  have  gone  to  ruin!  I  would  fain,' 
therefore,  lay  before  you  without  reserve  the  present  state  of 
these  afiairs,  and  examine  what  we  are  now  doing,  and  how 
we  are  dealing  with  them.'  We  neither  choose  to  contri- 
bute our  money,  nor  dare  we  serve  iu  person,  nor  can  we 
keep  our  hands  oif  the  public  funds,  nor  do  we  furnish  to 
Diopeithes  the  supplies  voted,  nor  will  we  give  him  credit  for 
supplying  himself ;  but  we  must  cavil  at  him,  and  pry  into 
the  reaiions  and  the  plans  of  his  future  operations,  and  what- 
ever else  can  most  harass  him ;  nor  yet,  though  we  are  in 
this  temper  of  mind,  does  it  please  ua  to  take  our  affairs  into 
our  own  hands,'  but  while  in  words  we  extol  those  who  hold 
a  language  worthy  of  the  nation,  by  our  actions  we  co-oper- 
ate with  those  who  are  thwarting  their  counBels.  As  often 
&B  any  one  rises  to  speak,  you  are  wont  to  ask  him,  What 


'  BoiXopai  TOtnnr  wpit  iiiat  ■c.r.X.JsnMtob«  rendered  inenlj,aa  Fraud*  and 
othen  do — "  I  ihall'' — or  "  I  will  now" — ot "  I  au  going  to" ;  nor  it  Leiind  btcd 
ao  near  Ibe  mark  iithat.  wbenib;  apanpbrate  quite  widr  oF  the  meaning,  be  trans- 
late!, "  let  me  entreat  you  to  eiunine."  Wolf,  b;  the  literal  "veSm  auteni,"  cornea 
much  nearer.  Wbjrbothheand  Leland  abould  make  the  i^tTwrai  and  ertii^aaSat 
(aoriati  of  an  Bctive  and  a  middle  verb)  have  the  neuter  or  rather  piaiive  aenieof 
■'being  examined."  ai  hj  you,  it  not  euily  perceived.  The  fonoer  word, 
thougb  genersll]'  meaning  to  "  inquire" or  "  eiBnnine,"ai(OBignifie*to  "go  over" 
— tbe  latter  here  ii  plainly  to  "  coniider"  or  '■  eiamine," 

'  Xpaiitff  airois, "  comporting"  or  "  beanng  ounelvea" — but  in  reference  to 
the  irapivra  irpdy/tora — therefore  "  dealing  with  tbem."  Wolf,  indeed,  rendera 
it  xp^l^*6aToU  rrapovrri  n-pdy/taai.     Oral.  Gmc.    Appar.  Crit.  L  78. 

Thil  ia  one  of  the  Gneat  paasagea  in  thia  or  in  any  of  tbe  Orations,  and  it 
it  remarkable  how  little  it  Icne!  by  translation — provided  (hat  be  literal. 
Every  word,  however,  ia  to  be  weighed ;  none  can  be  added  nor  any  taken 
■way  i  both  qualitieaof  the  great  orationibere  unite — the  "  nAif  JetroAi,"  artd  the 
"  nAit  tuUi." — Qaintil.  The  variation  of  thegoveming  verb  in  tbe  fint  branch  of 
tbe  paaiage — BouXapii — -rnXfutt — iivaitoi,  Sic.  and  Ifae  repetition  of  tbe  other 
aet  of  verba,  omitting  the  governing  anea,  are  to  be  noted.  Tbe  celebrated 
■ddreai  of  Adam  to  Eve,  in  Milton,  ia  framed  on  ■  like  plan,  and  ia  an  illaa- 
bation  of  that  great  man'*  elore  stud;  of  the  Greek  oratora— to  which  ao  many 
of  the  apeecbea  in  Paradiae  Loit  bear  testimony. 

'  Wolf  tuggeata  that  ri  ^itmp'  airSt  irfMrrcii' nay  possibly  mean, — "do 
each  man  bis  own  duty,  without  obltmeting  others," — which  is  ingenious,  and 
beait  on  the  argument  about  obstructing  Diopeitbei.  Bui  Ikiuttos,  or  lome 
luch  word,  would  have  been  added  ;  as  tbe  text  stands,  it  hardly  can  bear  tbe 
meaning  suggested, — Apud  JlnsA.  Appar.  Ciit,  i.  70.  Leland  is  quite  distant 
from  the  meaning — "  Thus  ne  procted,  quite  regardlets  of  Ol 
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there  is  to  be  done !  But  1  am  disposed  to  ask  you,'  What 
there  is  to  be  said !  For  if  you  will  neither  contribute,  nw 
serve  in  person,  nor  abstain  from  the  public  funds,  nor  fur- 
nish the  supplies  assigned  to  Diopeithee,  nor  leave  him  to 
supply  himself,  nor  resolve  to  take  chai^  of  your  own 
af&ire,  I  know  not  what  to  say ; — for  if  you  give  such  licence 
to  those  who  would  carp  at  him,  and  tear  his  conduct  in 
pieces  on  account  of  what,  according  to  them,  be  is  going  to 
do,  uid  if  you  listen  to  charges  thus  made  by  antidpation,* 
what  can  any  one  say !  But  what  may  be  the  result  of  all 
this, '  it  is  fit  that  some  of  you  should  now  learn  ;  and  I  will 
speak  my  mind  fi'eely  ;  for  on  any  other  terms  I  cannot  sub- 
mit to  speak  at  all. 

All  your  commanders  who  ever  sailed  from  benoe,  I  will 
answer  for  it  with  my  life,*  levied  contributions  on  the  Chiuis 
and  the  Erytbr»ans,  and  whatever  other  people  they  could,  I 
meui,  of  course,  Asiatics.     Such  as  have  a  vessel  or  two,  take 

'  Thin  pin  of  ibe  pauage  !■  full  of  refined  wit — almoiC  pl&jfui  wil "  If 

jou  will  be  alway!  uiking  ua  orators,  nhoce  buiinen  it  with  UTing.  Co  tell  joa 
whit  you  are  to  do ;  why,  really  we  mait  needi  (um  the  Cable)  upon  joa, 
wbone  buiineu  it  with  doing,  and  aak  jou  to  tell  uj  what  we  are  to  —y-' 
Wben  Cicero  aaid,  "  joeoa  iion  concigUie,"  be  muit  have  meant  jeiU  and  not 

'  npoKanj-fopoii'Ttiii — "acciuing  before  hail d' — refen  to  (heir  prying  before 
mentioned,  and  grounding  chargea  not  on  what  he  had  done,  but  on  what  be 
was  by  their  own  lurmiaea  luppowd  to  be  going  to  do, — uir  ^ao-i  K.rJi.  Thii 
i*  the  winding  up  of  the  whole  oF  cheir  unreaioaable  conduLt,  and  ii  rerj 
■trikiiigty  puc. 

*  Fnincia  Ihinki  o,  n  roivuvSirarai  k.t.X.  muat  mean  that  Diopeilbci  could 
do  all  thete  things, — t.  e.  by  the  uaage  of  military  men,  and  that  DemoKbenca 
nieana  now  to  prove  i(.  But  be  doea  not — ha  only  abewi  the  effects  of  the 
conduct  of  the  accuaen  and  the  Athenian!.  Neat,  there  is  no  ouror  or  t'lalrot. 
Then,  [here  seems  no  antecedent  to  rnCrn,  in  the  Ecnae  of  things  already  done 
by  Viopeithea  ;  and  nothing  that  be  intended  to  do  was  specified,  but  only 
reference  waa  made  to  his  accusers  surmising  tomething,  without  aayiiig  what; 
and  aceordiii^^y  Francis  snd  Lucrheiini,  whom  in  this  be  foUowa,  to  mppott 
this  gloas,  are  obliged  to  alter  the  sense  and  to  add,  "  what  he  has  done-" 
lieland  is  here  righi.  The  Greek  ia  confeisedly  aomewhat  obscure.  Wolf 
gjrei  "  Quid  hii  rebiu  proficiatur,"  which  ia  followed  by  TouneU  i  artd,  with 
less  than  his  accustomed  diffuaeneai  and  paraphrase,  by  Auger  ;  and  Labarpe 
bsl  the  aame  sense,  but,  aa  utual,  leaving  out  part,  and  inserting  tomething 

*  nao-}(rai  Atiqvs  rifiu/f  at— "  I  am  condemned' — "  adjudged."  Seeing  this, 
some  reading)  have  it,  Vroipit  tlfn — Reisk.  Appar.  Crit.  iLaSl. 
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lees, '  — auch  as  have  a  greater  force,  more ;  and  those  who  pay, 
do  not  §^ve  for  nothing  either  the  smaller  sums  or  the  larger  ; 
they  know  better  what  they  are  about ;  they  purchase  for 
their  merohants,  freedom  from  injury  and  from  pillage  when 
their  ships  are  passing  to  and  fro.*  But  the  oontributions,  it 
is  said,  are  ft«e  ^fle,  and  by  this  name  these  levies  pass ; 
and  now  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  those  naUons  will  fur- 
nish such  supplies  to  Diopeitbes  aa  soon  as  they  see  him  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  Indeed,  from  what  other  quarters  do 
you  imagine  that  he,  who  reeeivee  nothing  at  all  from  home, 
and  has  no  funds  of  his  own  wherewithal  to  pay  his  soldiers, 
can  derive  the  means  of  supporting  them  i  From  the  clouds, 
think  you  I  No  such  thing, — he  must  support  them  upon 
what  he  can  collect,  and  beg,  and  borrow.  His  accusers, 
then,  are  in  reality  doing  nothing  but  warning  all  not  to  give 
supplies  to  one  who  is  about  to  be  punished,  not  only  for 
what  he  may  have  done,  or  assisted  in  doing,  but  for  what 
he  may  intend  to  do,'  Their  language  is  this :  "  He  is  pre- 
paring sieges, — he  is  sacrificing  the  Greeks."  Much  these 
men  care  for  the  Greeks  that  live  in  Asia  !  They  are  better 
at  caring  for  them  than  for  the  Greeks  of  their  own  coun- 
try.'* And  this,  I  presume,  is  the  reason  why  another  com- 
mander must  needs  be  sent  to  the  Hellespont.     But  if  Dio- 

'  'EXarrofo.  Leland  hu  it,  "  a  ulent," — icconting.  ■pparcnilj,  to  Mme 
rnding  unknown  to  most  coinmenutora.     Neither   Wolf,   Reiike,  not  Het. 

■  Reiake  and  othera  bave  a  atop  thui  >l  avrar.  rh  raiavi-a.  ipairi  d*  tircl^ 
SuMvui.  It  Mem*  tilling  ■  grstuitou*  diffieullf  aod  >  plainlj  b>d  teading. 
Wolf  nop*  it  in  the  •ame  way,  and  lupplin  oihet  words,  as  cither  ;^i)para 
iii6aaa;  (tb«  uitceedent  being  not  the  tbtnga  given,  but  the  purpoie  of  the 
gift)  or  «Wi  ri  npayfuiTa — "  But  they  «ay  thatiheie  cotitribulions  arefiven 
through  benevolence  (or  good  will),  nnd  by  ihia  tianie  tbe  levies  pass."  They 
■re  liletslty  called  "  bemoolejiea,'' — as  in  England  of  old ;  so  universal  is  tbe 
vocabulaiy  of  fraudulent  oppression  ! 

*A  play  on  iba  words  fii'XXd  and  ^/Xd  (used  immediately  aftetwarda) 
has  been  sujtgeated  by  tomej—a  thing  ao  entirely  unlike  Demostbene*,  that 
Rtiake  juitly  dismisses  the  notion  aa  abiurd. — Appar.  Crit.  ii.  213. 

*  A  remarkable  inatance  of  Demoalhenea  paaaing  by  an  obvious  Barcaain,  or 
nther  of  hii  taking  a  gentle,  aubdued  one,  iti&tead  of  a  double  and  more  cut- 
ting one.  'AfuliMivi'  Tbe  sense  may  either  be  :  "  they  are  very  good  to  take 
care,"  Bic.  or  "  tbey  are  belter  at  taking  caie,"  &c  Wolf  ia  so  much  pleased 
with  this  latter  sense  that  be  cites  Virgil, — "  Et  caniare  pares,  et  rrspondere 
paralt.'— Apud  Reisk.  Appar.  Ciii.  i.  80, 
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peithos  has  committed  these  outrages — if  be  is  guilty  of 
piracy — a  dispatch,'  AthenianB,  a  little  dispatch,  will  suffice 
to  stop  it  alt.  The  law  says  that  wrong-doera  shall  be  im- 
peached ;  not,  good  Grod !  that  wo  are  to  defend  oaraeiveB 
against  them  by  costly  expeditions  and  fleets, — that  would 
be  the  height  of  folly.  Against  the  enemy  whom  we  cannot 
bring  under  the  lash  of  the  law,  it  may  be  neceeaary  to  main- 
tain armies,  and  fit  out  fleets,  and  contribute  funds ;  but 
against  our  own  citizens,  decrees — impeachment — the  vessel 
ofrecal — these  are  the  appropriate  proceedings — these  &n 
the  measures  of  right-thinking  men  ;  but  what  those  people 
are  now  about  is  the  course  of  workers  of  mischief — of  men 
who  are  bringing  ruin  upon  the  country. 

That  there  should  be  such  men  among  us,  is  indeed  por- 
tentous ;  and  yet  it  should  seem  not  to  be  so.^  On  the  con- 
trary, in  this  meeting,  you  who  are  here  assembled  are  so 
minded,  that  if  any  one  were  to  stand  forward  and  denounce 
Diopeithes,  or  Chares,  or  Aristophon,  or  any  other  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  us  the  cause  of  all  oiur  misfortunes,  you  would 
straightway  applaud  him,  and  cry  out  that  he  was  in  the 
right ;  but  were  any  one  to  stand  forward  and  say  what  is 
strictly  true — "  Athenians,  you  are  trifling — Philip  is  the 
cause  of  all  these  miscarriages  in  our  aflairs ;  ^  for  if  he  would 

'  Ilivartov. — Some  have  it,  "  an  impeachment  of  trea»oiu'  Reishe,  u  he 
generally  doe«,  likeii  the  right  view :  "  a  lettw  of  recal  from  the  people."  Ap- 
piir.  CHl  ii.  214. 

'  ^iiviv  or,  oi  ttivof  (Vnv.  The  eommentatora,  after  their  DUimer,  pass 
DVei  the  real  difficulty.  Wolf  trareUtes  it  by  a  kind  of  pUy  on  the  words — 
"  quamquHin  ferenduni  gravitef,  non  lamen  grariter  est  ferendura" — quite  unlike 
Demoelhenea.  Reiske  ii  silent ;  Francis  not  unhappily  suggests  vfiiv  aa  to  be 
iiiierled.  It  may  be  that  the  word  Ie  (^(t'  ;  or  I'fcr'.  At  any  rate  nc  ean- 
not  suppose  SctvAv  used  iti  tno  different  seiisea  in  the  tame  breath— namely,  as 
"  what  ought  to  be,"  or,  "  what  ii," — (monalroue).  It  is  barely  possible  that 
Demoathenes  may  have  said — "This  is  both  monBtroun,  and  after  all,  not  mon. 
ttrous,  for,"  &c-,  meaning,  "  to  look  at  your  conduct  it  aeema  not  so.'  There 
ia  a  phrase  of  a  like  kind— oOc  ixiiv,  Ikoiv,  (wold  he,  nuld  he).  Tourreil  takes 
the  meaning  to  be — that  the  havingsuch  men  at  Athens  was  bad  enough,  but  tbat 
what  followed  was  worse ;  i.  e.  that  compared  with  the  latter  evil,  the  former, 
however  bad  in  itself,  was  no  evil  at  all-  On  this  view  at  least  his  version  is 
grounded,  (p.  1 17),  and  he  is  followed  by  both  Laharpe  and  Augy. 

'  Katwv  Kat  npayfiarar,  jnnibea  the  departure  from  the  verdon  of  tbe 
•aKuiv,  which  immediately  precedes. 
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only  remain  at  peace,  thui  country  would  be  in  no  trouble ;'" 
yon  would  have  nothing  to  say  in  contradiction  of  a  statement 
so  true :  Devertheless,  I  am  almost  certain  that  you  would  be 
offended,  and  would  feci  as  if  you  had  lost  something  by  it.  * 
The  cause  of  all  this  (and  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  be  suf- 
fered to  speak  frankly,  as  I  am  only  speaking  for  your  bene- 
fit) but  the  cause  of  it  is,  that  one  class  of  our  statesmen 
have  for  a  long  time  past  taught  you  to  be  as  awful  and  as 
stem  in  your  public  meetings,  as  in  your  warlike  operations 
you  are  supine  and  contemptible.  Thus,  if  some  one  within 
your  power,  and  whose  person  you  can  at  any  time  seize,  is 
denounced,  you  assent  and  desire  it  may  be  done ;  but  if  the 
party  denounced  be  one  whom  you  must  first  overcome  in  the 
field  before  you  can  punish  him,  then  I  imagine  you  will  find 
yourselves  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  though  you  would  be 
grievously  ofifendod  at  being  convicted  of  such  conduct.  The 
contrary  of  this  course,  Athenians,  was  the  duty  of  all  states- 
men ;  to  give  you  habits  of  gentleness  and  humanity  in  your 
assemblies,  where  the  rights  of  yourselves  and  your  allies  are 
debated ;  to  make  you  wear  an  aspect  formidable  and  stem  in 
warlike  operations,  where  the  strife  is  with  enemies-^with 
antagonists.'  But  now,  by  mana^;ing  and  courting  you  be- 
yond all  bounds,  they  have  brought  you  to  this,  that,  spoilt 
with  being  pampered  and  fawned  upon,^  you  can  bear  to  hear 


1  Leland  rendera  thii :  "  u  if  >t  were  the  account  of  some  dreadrul  miifor- 
tane."  It  ippnn  rather  to  be — "Von  would  leem  to  tUnk  70U  hwi  logt  *oroe- 
thing,"  i,t,hj  the  advice  or  atatemeiit. 

'nis  puaage  imoiediatel;  following  i«  very  fine  ;  and  the  diction  coirespondg 
with  the  vehemence  of  the  matter.  It  foma  a  contrast  with  the  somewhat 
feeble  one  a  little  waj  back — about  not  employing  armiei  and  deeta  against 
iniUviduals  under  the  power  of  the  law  ;  which  if  it  be  not  a  grave  iron; — not 
like  Demoatheaei — ii  an  expanded  truism. 

1  'APTursXDiT  muat  mean  more  than  the  i-)^pmit  which  precedes.  It  is 
"  antagonists' — but  figliting  on  somewhat  equal  terms — those  who  are  a  match 
for  fou ;  at  if  he.  had  aaid  "  with  eneniies ;  *j,  and  formidable  ones  too.' 

'  T/ni^fvaal  KokoKtutaBoi — the  former  (ipw^ritg)  is  from  ffpuin-w  "toen- 
feeUe,"  and  metint — "  to  bebave  like  one  (poilt  with  pampering ;"  the  Utter — "  to 
be  wheedled" — from  nlXa^  a  parasite,  ^iiayttymitrtt!  rosy  mean  "  flattering ;" 
but  it  isatiarulatitioussenie,  themeaning  being,  "to  lead  or  drive  the  people." 
Leland  baa  paraphrased  this  viatA  and  ;(apifiifi<voi  cai^  vntp^^^r  into 
"  leading  jou  gently  on  to  their  purpoaes  by  tbe  most  abject  o       " 
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in  the  assembly  only  what  tickles  your  ear,  while  in  the  real 
■tate  of  your  aliaira  and  of  events,  you  are  destined  speedily 
to  struggle  for  your  very  existence. 

Now  then,  by  Heavens,  suppose  the  states  of  Greece  should 
call  you  to  account  for  the  opportunities  which  throu^  su- 
pineness  you  have  let  slip,  and  should  interrogate  you  thus, 
— "  You,  men  of  Athens,  are  always  sending  ambassadors, 
and  telling  us  how  Philip  is  plotting  against  us  and  all  the 
Greeks,  and  how  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
man^  (with  many  other  things  to  this  effect,  as  it  must  be 
confessed  we  do), '  "  And  yet,  0  most  pitiful  of  mortals  !' 
for  ten  months  waa  that  same  man  detained  abroad ;  inters 
cepted  by  sickness,  and  winter,  and  wars,  his  return  home  was 
impossible ;  and  you  have  neither  delivered  Eubcea,  nor  reco- 
vered a  single  one  of  your  possessions ;  but  while  you  remain- 
ed at  home  idling  away  your  time  at  your  ease,*  and  in 
health,  (if  they  who  thus  act  can  be  in  a  healthy  state,*)  he 
planted  two  tyrants  in  Euboea,  erecting^  them  aa  bulwarks, 


your  huinonn ;'  and  Id  the  tune  puuge,  he  rendu* — iianBtiKuaai — **  hait 
fonned  and  moulded ;" — Nor  ii  trarra  irpAt  ffiovijii,  "  enlettainment" ;  it  )* 
•■  what  plnaa" — "  giret  delight" — "  tickle*  the  ear."  TputPfr '»  not  ntUGed  hf, 
"  being  delicate  ;'  thii  applies  rather  to  the  "lutetiing  onljto  lohthingi" — wbidi 
rollowi;  "  ipoilt"  ia  plainlf  required  by  r/m^^r.  There  it  wanting,  too,  a 
connecting  word,  ai  "  while,"  to  make  the  concluding  pait  of  the  aeatence  refa 
to  the  rest  j  and  irpayiiatri  Kal  Ttut  yiyrofiivoit  ia  more  than  "  tfiaira ;"  it  i*  to 
make  the  eontrait  itronger  vrilh  the  Xiiyot  and  luXnr/iu. 

■  Thii  ii  ptainlj'  a  parEDthetii,  aa  Retake  ba*  obeerved.  Some,  u  Auger, 
make  unt;  the  part  sfter  Tovmra  parenthetical— wbicb  is  quite  itnpouible- 
The  mai4cs  of  parentheaia  ore  omitted  in  Reiahe't  text.  See  Ont>  Grce. 
i.  OB,  App.  Crli.  ii.  215. 

'  4iivXrJrarai — "  iniignificant"  or  "  of  mean  value.*  enters  into  tbii  word  ne- 
ceaMril;  ;  and  Leland'i  "  wretched"  will  not  do.     (  Qu.  "  daalardl  j.') 

*  S;yoX4i'  cr/irrmi.  "  Keeping  holidiy"  ia  thg  literal,  pechapa  the  beat  Tet> 
rion  :  i7;{nX4  came  to  ligni^  the  reverae  of  idleneea,  from  the  botntwed  meuing 
of  employing  ieiiure  in  work — thui  "  Docan  negotiii' — and  "  bidi  magiater." 

*  'Yyuuvivran,  {tl  itl  c.  r.  X.)  It  leemt  hardly  posiible  to  escape  the  coD- 
du«ion  that  Demoalbenea  here  playa  upon  the  word,  aa  in  the  parentheiia  it 
muat  mean  ■■  mental  health,"  and  in  the  other  uae.  ''  bodily,"  aa  oppoaed  to  the 
v6aot  from  which  Philip'i  openlions  auBered.  It  ia  barely  pomible  that  it 
may  be  an  hyperbole  importing — that  notfaing  but  ticknea  can  account  for  the 

'     EB.Tfix.'o-ni— ■■  mrfanfe  Return"  aaj^  Reiake,  App     Crit,  ii.  418  |  but 
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one  against  Attica,  the  other  against  Sciathoa, — and  you 
did  nothing  to  prevent  him, — which  you  well  might,  even 
if  yon  had  done  no  more ;  but  you  connived  at  him,  and  no- 
toriously  abandoned  your  rights  to  him,  and  made  it  mani- 
fest '  that  were  he  to  die  ten  times  over,  you  never  would  be- 
stir yourselves  the  more.^  Wherefore,  then,  eend  ambaaaa- 
don,  and  make  charges,  and  busy  yourselves  with  our  con- 
cerns !" — If  those  states  should  hold  this  language,  Athenians, 
what  answer  could  we  make,  or  what  should  we  have  to  say '.' 
1  protest  I  cannot  see.  But  some  there  are  who  think  to  em- 
barrass a  speaker  by  asking  him — "  What  ought  we  to  do  P 
To  them  I  would  give  this  answer—the  most  just  and  the 
most  true  that  can  be  given.  "  Do  an)-thing  but  what  you 
are  now  doing" — but  further  I  will  state  the  matter  articu- 
lately ;  and  as  they  are  so  ready  to  ask,  let  them  be  as  will- 
ing to  act.* 


faa  thinki  the  "  daritin  dictionii"  loftcnrd  bj  luppoaing  "  tjrant"  to  be  put  for 
"poiTir  of  m  t jnnt  I"  LeUnd  ilmoit  entirel;  low*  Ihii  fine  figure  i  "  Euboa  it 
eommuided  b;  hii  two  (jnma  ;  tbe  one,  juit  opposite  to  Attiei,  to  keep  jou 
perpetiullj  in  kwe."  Fnndi  mitkei  them  both  kingi.  bat  applie*  iiriTti}[iiras 
to  neither ;  be  introduce*  ErelH*,  and  make*  it  (be  thing  fortified — as  if  inof- 
ruipi  una  n)''  x^P""  o,TiarT%Kpv. 

Tbe  whole  of  tbi*  luppoaed  expostulation  ts  of  the  bighest  order  of  indfg- 
Mnt  eloquence,  Ifae  lilter  part  enpeciall;  j  it  cuts  ihe  Athenians  to  the  quii^ 
There  almost  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  on  some  occasion  been 
mean  enough  to  defend  their  padv/ila  bf  saying,  "  onl;  wait  till  Philip  is  well 
dead."  Their  reference  to  their  miaiiona,  tic.  is  equally  leiere-  fteiike 
changed  irpta^tiirtt  into  the  middle,  to  shew  that  "  sending  smbaMadore,"  and 
not «  going  on  embaaaies,'  was  meant ;  but  it  is  bf  no  means  clear  that  "  going"  is 
not  meant.  The  sanasm  ma;  be  tbi*  ■  "  what  signifies  your  coming  to  us  as 
stDbaaaadors,  and  ytiur  accusing  others,  and  your  stirring  us  up  to  act  ?  Why 
don't  yon  atay  at  home  and  practise  what  fou  are  so  ready  to  preach  ?" 

'  ^avtp^r  irnraiqiniTfi  never  can  be,  as  Lelsnd  hag  it,  "  fully  declared.'  If 
he  mean*,  "y  oar  conduct  shews,"  it  is  too  violent;  if  literally,  "  a  declaration,"  it 
is  not  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

■  Leland**  "  it  would  not  inspire  jou  with  tbe  least  degree  of  vigour,"  is 
both  a  pataphtaae  and  much  inferior  to  the  literal  veraion  of  ouAtv  /loXXor 

'  'Bpmiitr — ^^oofifv — tbe  formal^—"  what  shall  we  ad  ranee" — "  declare' 
— "  answer  f  tbe  latter — '•  what  bare  we  got  to  say  at  all  T" 
*  Ltland  gir**  tbis  admimbly,  if  not  very  literally  :  "  as  ready  to  follow,  a* 
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Of  one  thing  then,  Athenians,  you  must  in  the  outset  be 
intimately  persuaded,  that  Philip  is  making  war  upon  this 
countiy,  and  the  peace  is  at  on  end. — Give  over  accusing  each 
other  upon  this  head  ;  he  is  the  hitter  enemy  of  the  whole 
city,  and  of  the  ground  it  stands  on ;  and,  I  will  add,  of  all  who 
ore  within  it;  and  those  most '  of  all  who  flatter  themsdves 
they  are  in  favour  with  him.  If  they  doubt  it,  let  them  look  at 
Euthycrates  and  La^thenes,  the  Olynthians,  who,  to  all  appear- 
ance, on  the  most  familiar  footing  with  him,  after  betraying 
their  country  to  him,  perished  the  most  miserably  of  any.^ — 
But  with  nothing  is  he  more  at  war  than  with  our  Constitu- 
tion ;  against  nothing  are  his  plans  more  steadily  pointed ;  to 
nothing  does  he  look  more  keenly  than  to  how  he  may  destroy 
it ;  and  here  indeed  he  acts  consistently^  enough ;  he  knows 
full  well  that  though  he  were  to  make  himself  the  master  of 
all  the  rest  of  Greece,  he  never  could  have  any  secure  footing 
anywhere  so  long  as  your  popular  Government  lasted,  and 
that,  should  he  encounter  any  of  the  shocks*  which  so  often 


'  ToiE  fiaXurr'  oioficVott — is  bf  lOnie  (LeUiid  aiaong  them)  given  a*  if 
fta^itrra  were  connected  wiih  x°P^C'f^^ — liut  wbat  foUom  ai  to  Luthen«g 
■bent  that  it  is  not  so.  Wolf  connects  it  with  ixSpot — but  adds  a  superiatjre 
r»i«W;,othexVf"^e<». 

Tliig  passage  in  repeated  in  tbe  Fourth  Philippic ;  which  is  indeed  in  great 
psit  mads  up  of  passages  from  the  other  minor  Orations,  and  most  of  all  from  the 
Chersonese-  But  the  lepetilion  of  this  passage  has  variations  more  remaikable 
than  that  of  most  others ;  and  of  these  the  most  striking  is,  that  initead  of 
roTc  iv  r^  frfJXci  iraaw  avSpamoic,  it  is  $io1s — and  fac  adds,  as  it  were  In  pass- 
ing, the  exclamation  ourip  auriv  i^\ir»uai — "  nuj  they  utteriy  uinibilate 
him  !"  Wolf  notes  tbe  repetition,  but  a»if  it  were  without  change,  (Apud  ReiBk. 
Appar.  Crit.  i.  7-). — rrpoo-fi^criB  certajnlj  sgrees  better  with  Stoit  than  Mpa- 
irou— for  with  tbe  latter  it  is  an  anti-climsi ;  since  no  doubt  he  who  was  hostile 
to  tbe  very  ground  must  be  so  to  the  in  habitants. 

*  It  is  well  known  they  did  not  die — but  were  reduced  to  disgrace  at  Philip's 
Court  {  of  whom  it  is  related  that  when  they  complained  of  the  people  calling 
them  traitors,  Philip  arcbJy  observed  ;  "  These  Macedonians  are  rough  sort  of 
folk — they  call  a  spade  u  spade." 

'  Efmirigc— ii  irpdrrft.  In  the  Fourth  Philippic  it  is  i(  arayiO]s — irtHti. 
Leiand  renders  it  by  "  in  aomH  sort  a  necessity,"  as  if  he  had  the  Fourth 
Philippic  under  hia  eye — which  he  certainly  tad  in  a  subsequent  paitage ;  Imt 
here  it  is  only  "  consistency,"  or  some  "  likely  reaaan-' 

'  HTnurita — "  a  fall  from  striking  on  any  thing' — "  if  be  abould  etkcouDter 
any  of  tbe  many  shocks  wbicb  happen  to  man." 
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happen  to  all  men,  all  whom  he  luu  now  subjected  to  tiis  power 
would  be  found'  flying  for  protection  to  you.  For  you  are  not 
by  nature  prone  to  grasping  anil  usurpation,  but  rather  famouB 
for  resisting  the  enoroachments  of  others,  and  wresting  their 
acquisitions  from  them;  ready  to  make  head  against  am- 
bitiouB  tyrants  and  restore*  liberty  to  mankind. — Can  Philip, 
then,  be  pleased  that  your  liberty  ihould  be  lying  in  wait'  for 
opportunities  to  molest  him !  Far  ftt>m  it ;  he  is  not  so  bad 
or  superficial*  a  reasoner. 

It  behoves  you,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  regard  him 
as  the  enemy  of  our  confttitutioa,  the  implacable  enemy  of  its 
democratic  stmctore  i^  for  if  your  minds  are  not  imbued  with 
this  belief,  you  will  never  be  strenuous  in  the  prosecution  of 
your  measures.  In  the  next  place,  you  must  be  thoroughfy 
aware  that  whatever  he  is  working  at  and  preparmg,  hie  is 
preparing  against  this  country,  and  that  whoevw  resists  him 
anywhere,  opposes  him  there  in  our  d^ence.     Nor  is  th^re  any 


'  'Hfti  itavTn  k-tX — "  it  irould  bappeii,"  or  "  turn  out  tbat  ill,  Ac."  But  tha 
rorce  of  "  would  be  fotind"  it  tba  Mme. 

''B^atfrtXtaSat.  "  Auert  the  libertiM,"  u  Leluid  hai  it,  will  not  do. 
It  ia— *' toramovt,~''(ran(fer,""ti«niUtc,'' — i.  e-  <nd  of  dastrg  inleliberfy.  At- 
tert  ipplies  to  redillng  (hou  who  would  inilaTe,  HI  well  ■■  to  freeise'  thowil- 
rcadj  endaved.  DemoiIhencB  pUinly  mutit  here  the.lattet;  lie  bad  already 
provided  for  Ibe  former  by  iro)(\!jiTai. 

'  Lelend  is  exceedingly  good  here — "  he  aeet,  in  your  freedom,  ■  ipy  up«a 
the  ineidenU  of  hie  fortune  ;"  only  that  ipy  ii  not  Che  word — it  ia  lODie  one  lying 
in  wait  fur  the  opportunity  to  apring  upon  him  ;  it  is  one  in  unbuih — and  nut  a 
•cout.  Ferhapa  if  sueh  a  thing  ai  lending  a  figure  Co  Demoathenea  were  ever 
lawful,  Leland  might  have  thus  given  it — **  Oan  be  be  pleaaed  lo  think  that 
your  liberty  ia  lying  in  ambush  upon  the  march  of  bii  fortune !"  Lelaud  omit* 
the  answer,  oud*  iroXXoi' JltT,  andchangea  the  aenae  of  the  commentary  oi  taxic 
it.r.X.  by  bi«  translation. 

*  OiS  apyiis — from  apyiiT,  q.  ab  ipyoy- — Perhaps  we  might  lay,  "  in  an 
anworkmanlike  manner." 

*  Leland  seems  to  coniider  the  lx6(At  limply  ss  applied  to  (roXirn»  aad  the 
oSicXXiicroF  to  tiifuH^arla — Md  thia  ia  veiy  pMsiUs  t  nor  dse*  it  appear  lo 
be  a  refinement-  It  reqnirea,  however,  in  EngUah,  k  lepetitioB  of  the  aabatandve. 
But  he  i*  plainly  wrong  in  rendering  iroKmia,  "  stnte,"  and  thfittKprfrla,  "  Am* 
eonstkutian  :'  the  fontier  ia  bM  naed  fbr  vAif,  bat  alwayi  for  "  government,' 
or  "  system," — the  latter  for  tba  "  popular  lanre"  of  it. 

VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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one  of  you  simple  enough  to  suppoae  that  Philip  is  only  bent  ^ 
apon  possessing  these  miserable  villages  in  Thrace,  (for  what 
else  can  we  call  Drongiloa,  and  Cabj'le,  and  Masteira,  and  the 
other  places  which  he  is  now  attacking  and  reducing  f)  or 
that  to  take  such  plaoea  an  these  he  would  expose  himself  to 
toil,  and  weather,  and  the  greatest  perils;  while  for  the 
Athenian  ports,  and  arsenals,  and  navy,'  and  silver  minee, 
and  rich '  revennes,  *  he  cared  nothing,  but  suffered  you  to  re- 
tMn  them  all,  himself  willing  to  winter  in  a  loathsome  dungeoD 
for  the  millet  and  rye  of  the  Thracian  store-pits  I — No  such 
thing — but  it  is  to  make  himself  master  of  your  p 
that  this  and  all  his  other  enterprises  are  undertaken. 

What  is  the  course,  then,  for  wise  men  to  take !  Know- 
ing and  confessing  all  these  things,  to  shake  off  that  exces- 
sive  and  incurable-  inacUvity ;  to  contribute  money ;  to  clium^ 
the  contributions  of  your  allies ;  to  make  effectual  provision'' 
for  keeping  on  foot  the  regular  army,  in  order  that,  as  Philip 
has  a  force  ever  ready  for  outraging  and  enslaving  all  the 
Qreeks,  you  may  in  like  manner  have'  one  ready  to  save  and 


'  'EmBviUir,  K.T.A.  L«1«nd  g{T«t  thii  idinirablj  b;,  "  hi*  dnire*  are  centred 
in  tbcM  piltry  Tillage!  ■" 

>  Some  MSS.  omit  the  Tpiifpttn — bat  (here  U  no  tautology  in  baring  both 
nttpUiv  and  that  i  for  rrapia  Hut  he  ■■  •netwla"  u  well  aa  "  nary.' 

^  TiHTOurui' — "  M)  great," — but  not  comparing  them  with  anftfaing  ebe, — 
muat  be  taken  to  mean  "vaat,"  "great,"  "rich."  Leiand  rendera  it  "other 
rCTenan ;'  but  nothing  like  rerenuea  had  been  mentioned,  unlesa,  perbapa,  the 
■ilrer  work* — and  rixroOroi  is  not  "  other." 

<  Here,  as  in  a  farmer  paaaage,  he  next  year  (in  tbe  Fourth  Philippic)  adda 
a  fine  Motence,  greatly  heightening  tbe  effect_«iJ  nfitur,  je.tJi.  (and  territory, 
and  renown,  which  beaven  forbid  that  either  be,  or  any  other  conquenit  of  our 
country,  should  ever  atrip  ua  of !} 

'  'Ar^mtTor.  Thia  certainly  meana  "  incunhle,"  though  it  may  he  only 
■n  intenalTe,  like  {nrtpfiJ\Xov<raii ; — for  it  >eem«  like  a  contradiction  to  adviae 
abaking  off  that  which  canoot  be  got  rid  of. 

"  'AjioSi'  impliei  a  demand  u  of  right,  u  a.  dum  tbe  quota  tbey  were  bound 
to  contribute- 

^  'Opf  V  mtl  wpamu*— "  aee  to,  and  act  for,  keeping  up,*  tec  Ldand  hu 
it  I  "  take  all  poaaible  meaiorei."  The  note  litnal,  "make  efiectnalptoriaion,' 
aamii  to  Indude  "  aee'  and  "  do." 

'  'E}^t  and  ariuru')  "  bave,"  and  "  all,*  omitted  by  LeUnd,  aa  if  too 
literal,  give  great  force  and  beauty  to  tbii  paiMga. 
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to  suooour  them  all.  For  with  occaHional  levies'  none  o&the 
military  operations  which  are  necessary  can  be  undertaken  ; 
troops  must  be  equipped,  and  magazines  provided,  and  trea- 
Bures,  and  a  military  police'  appointed,  and  the  strioteBt 
watch  kept  upon  the  military  chest,  care  being  however  taken 
to  make  the  treasurers  accountable  for  the  6naneial  departs 
ment,  and  the  commander  for  the  military  operations.  If 
you  were  to  act  thus,  and  be  really^  strongly  animated  with 
this  spirit,  you  would  either  compel  Philip  strictly  to  main- 
tain peace  and  stay  at  home,  (which  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen)  or  you  would  wage  war  with  him  upon  equal 
terms.* 

If  indeed  any  one  reckons  that  all  this  will  require  both  a 
heavy  expense  and  much  toil  and  exertion,'  he  reckons 
ri^tly.  Yet  when  he  reflects  on  what  will  assuredly  befal 
the  country  if  we  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  he  will  find  that  we 
shall  be  gainers  by  doing  cheerfully"  what  ought  to  be  done. 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  were  to  engage  for  what  no  mortal 
could  be  trusted  were  he  to  promise,  that  you  might  remain 
inactive,  leaving  everything  undone,  and  Philip  should  never 


'  BtnjBiiois,  Tbis  word  csme  to  signify  "  «  sudden  levj,"  or  "  raw  troops  ;' 
benoe  to  Atdc  ean  there  wu  no  incongniit;  in  thi*  pawage  with  tbe  preceding 
reqnintion  to  bare  an  arcij  ready — ^fi$T]<rovirav, 

'  Aij/MMT^ovE.  Thia  maf  be  an  adjective,  agreeing  with  ra/tiat,  though 
ieparated  bj  tbe  koI, — (be  ml  being,  indeed,  omitted  in  eooie  MS3.,  and  in 
Hemgiaii,  and  moit  ediliona.  But  Reiake  aeeniB  well  warranted  in  liuert- 
iog  it  The  Treatnrer,  or  Queitor,  rofuor,  wai  necemrtlj  a  public  officer,  and 
ft|fid<ru[  mcMu  "  gaoler,"  "  police,"  r.g.  Proviitt-mmAaL 

'  Sons  MSS.  join  in  iXtSas  with  aytai  ilpijir^v  f  bnt  witboatit  the  idtXfi- 
ir^rt,  coming  after  the  nw^n  i*  feeble — not  to  my,  an  anticlimai. 

*  AmoBtbeautifuladditioiii8iiiadeto(hi«pa«B(ge,in  tbe  repetition  of  it  in  the 
Fourth  Philippic.  Kni  trtit,  k.  t.X.  ("and  then,  perbapa,  Athenisna,  ai 
jon  now  are  aniioualj  asking,  what  ia  Philip  doing  ?  snd  whither  is  he  march- 
ing ?  So  tbe  dar  nay  come,  when  he  shall  be  lolidtoai  to  know  whitber 
the  aimiea  of  Atbcna  hare  gone ;  and  on  what  point  tbey  will  make  their  ap. 

*  Biytw  ml  rpayiuiriua, — "  toil  and  trouble,"  aa  well  given  b;  Leland^ 
and  qtiite  literal.  But  tbe  phian  has  becMoe  with  us  applicable  to  other  and 
IctMT  exertions  than  national  onei. 

*  'Eadi-rat  Totf iv  fk  iiorra,  \»  ill  rendeied  by  LeUnd  ;  '■  engaging  heartiljr 
]n  thia.csnue.- 
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att^k  you,  it  would  still,  by  Heavens,  be  Bcandalous  and 
wholly  uaworthy  of  yourselves,  of  the  high  deetiuies'  of  the 
country,  and  the  renown  of  your  forefathers,  to  deliver  over 
all  the  rest  of  Greece  to  bonda^  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
ease ;  and  for  myself,  I  would  much  rather  have  laid  down 
my  life  than  be  the  adviser  of  such  conduct.  If,  indeed,  any 
one  else  will  recommend  it,  and  shall  succeed  in  persuading 
you — be  it  so — cease  to  defend  yourselves — give  up  the  strug- 
gle. But  if  no  one  can  be  foimd  to  hold  such  language ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  all  plainly  perceive  that  by  how  much 
the  more  wide  we  suffer  him  to  stretch  his  sway,  by  so  much 
the  more  vehement  and  more  terrible  an  enemy  we  shall 
have  to  oope  with,  to  what  subterfuge'  shall  we  betake  our- 
selves !  or  why  do  we  stand  inactive  t  or  when,  O  Athenians, 
shall  we  really  set  about  acting  as  we  ought  t  When,  for- 
sooth, some  urgent  necessity  presses!  Why,  what  every 
free  man  would  call  ui^nt  neeesfflty  not  only  presses  at  this 
moment,  but  has  long  ago  overtaken  us ; — and  as  for  any 
neoesuty  calculated  to  act  upon  slaves,  let  us  pray  that  none 
such  ever  may  arise.  How  do  the  two  extremities  differ  t 
In  this, — that  to  the  free,  the  most  urgent  necessity  is  the 
shame  of  misconduct, — a.  greater  I  know  none  that  can  be 
named, — while  the  slave  is  only  sensible  to  the  blow  and  the 
stripe,' — and  God  forbid  that  should  ever  happen  which  it  is 
degrading  even  to  name  ! 


'  'YirofixirTur.  Wolf  Hid  otbm  render  tbit,  "dignitj;"  mme,  "gjoiy," 
Tbtt  i(  cerUunIr  not  ths  tine  leiiie :  it  ii  Htenllj,  ■■  the  gifh  of  fortune," 
"  the  fortune  or  fkte,"  end  it  nay  well  mean  here,  "  liigb  dectiniea." 

'  ' tLvatvifuSa, — ■■  get  imf  from  Mmctfaing  we  wiab  to  iveid,' •'  to  es- 

ope,"  '■  (ubtetfiigr.'  Ldand,  "  Wbj  tbia  reluctance  f  and  Fnuicia  bn  tbe 
same  word  "  reluctant"  Bnt  tfaii  ii  not  anffident  •,—aimiiofuu  denote*  "  naing 
out  of  the  water"— the  revened  operation  of  diring.  Wolfa  "quo  aubterfo- 
^muB?"  ia  good 

'  'AuHo-fulE.  rtniaybcqneationediftbiaianotfroBaandtu:w-"MbB«iwiiing." 
or  "  beneath  dignity,"  geneislly, — and  here  with  nC  tr^iiarot, — "  bodilj  indig- 
nit]',"  and  nothing  more.  Thia  subdued  eipreaaion  maj  perbapa  better  auit 
the  following  phrase  of  "not  mentioning, — as  the  ttirovimntira  may  aeein 
rather  atrang  if  "  flogging"  had  been  named  in  terms.  Nevartbeleea,  tba 
ordinary  meaning  ia  the  atrong  one,  and  Wolf  abatea  none  of  it  in  "  eieamifi. 
cafio."  Certain  it  ia  that  Leland'a  "  bodily  psina"  will  not  do, — nor  Ftaneia> 
'■bodily  tortures,'— nor  Auger^  " cfaatiment  et  coupa,"  (wX^fu),  which pf«. 
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Though  I  could  willingly  enter  upon  other  subjectfl,  and 
ehew  in  what  manner  certain  persons  misguide  you  by  their 
policy, '  yet  I  pass  over  these  things.  But  as  soon  as  Philip's 
atfairs  come  into  discussion,  some  one  always  rises,  and  dwells 
on  the  advantages  of  peace,  the  burthen  of  maintaining  a  large 
army,  and  the  designs  of  certain  persons  on  the  public  purse, 
with  miich  more  of  such  topics  as  tend  to  impede  your  oper- 
ations and  enable  Philip  to  do  in  perfect  Becurity  whatever 
he  pleases  ;  of  all  which  the  oonsequence  is,  you  gain  a  holi- 
day, a  respite  for  the  present  from  exertion, — which  I  much 
fear  you  may  hereafter  find  has  cost  you  dear, — while  they 
obtain  your  good  graces'  and  Philip^s  favour.  For  my  part,' 
I  o&a  see  no  occasion  there  is  to  recommend  peace  to  you, 
who,  already  quite  enough  disposed  to  it,  are  sitting  with 
your  hands  across ;  it  should  rather  be  enjoined  to  him,  who 
is  engaged  in  warhhe  operations ;  for  could  he  but  be  ao  pei^ 
Buaded,  every  thing  on  your  part  is  peaceable  enough.  What 
you  should  be  taught  to  regard  as  grievous,  is  not  the  ex- 
pense necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  but  the  fate 
that  awaits  us  if  this  expense  shall  be  refused,  if  we  do  not 
prevent  the  squandering  of  our  revenues  by  contriving  pro- 
per checks,  and  if  we  abandon  all  charge  of  the  public  oon- 
oems:*  although  my  indignation  is  moved  when  I  see  men 


cedn,  u  "blows"  generally)  and  leeaE  of  all,  lafaarpe's,  "contniinte,  violence, 
et  crae  dn  cbitimenu." 

'  KoTinroXtnuorTai  may  be  dyalogiatie — aa  adrisirg  ■  downward  course — 
or  a  course  agairiat  your  intereata  (  but  probablj  it  ii  only  BdrervatiTe — tbwut 
jou  in  their  policy, — oc  by  their  scbcmea. 

'  AI  x"P""  """^  ^  fiurBht  i  TOVTuy.  Soine  render  this  aa  if  it  were,  "  your 
faroDTB  and  his  wagea, — or  bounty  ;"  but  Toitav  aeemi  to  connect  ^wrMc 
with  j(6piTts.  Wolf  aomi'what  artfully  avoidg  (be  pronouna,  ao  aa  to  leave  it 
ambiguous, — "gratiam  consequantur  et,  qus  en  his  rebus  oritur,  mercedim  -," 
but  in  his  cocnmeiilBry  he  very  plainly  gives  bis  opinion  that  it  is  ^apiriB 
wap'  vfi£ii — iimrOAt  iraph  iiXlwwov,  and  that  6  Toirair  means  iia  rwrmit 
Tail  \6ytniT.     Apud  Reiak.  Appar.  Crit.i.  83. 

'  Tbis  iB  again  tbe  same  aarcaam  aa  at  the  beginning  of  the  Speech, — 
tA  yi  alf    iiiav  iroi/ia  inrapxirta  ipa — already  noticed. 

*  Tfaia  paasage  (particularly  the  close)  baa  alwHys  appeared  one  of  the  moat 
difGnilt  Id  Pernostbenei — not  at  all,  aa  uaual,  from  tbe  words  employed,  hut 
from  the  conatmction  and  aense, — namely,  from  "  tai  t6  tiapnaaS/iirtTatj" 
to  ihi!  end.     A»  dkbt  bs  may  be,  this  ia  literal — "and  lo  prevent  our  properly 
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80  sorely  distreased  at  the  wa«t6  of  our  resources,  which  it  is 
in  your  power  to  prevent  and  to  punish ;  while  Philip,  plun- 
dering every  part  of  Greece  in  suoceasion, '  and  all  manifestly 
to  arm  himself  against  you,^  gives  them  no  uneafflnesH  at  all. 

Whence  is  it,  after  all,  0  men  of  Athens,  that  he  is  thus 
openly  carrying  on  military  operations,  doing  acts  of  violence, 
taking  towns,  and  yet  no  one^  of  these  creatures  of  his  ever 
thinks  of  charing  him  with  committing  outrages,  or  even 
going  to  war  at  all,  while  the  whole  blune  of  beginning  hos- 
tilities is  cast  upon  those  who  are  for  resisting  such  viol«ice, 
and  against  abandoning  every  thing  to  his  mercy !  I  can 
tell  you  the  reason  of  all  this. — That  indignation  which  you 
are  likely  to  feel  ^  when  you  suffer  by  the  war,  our  accusers 
would  fain  turn  off  upon  us  who  gave  you  the  sound  advice, 
in  order  that  you  may  condemn  us  instead  of  punishing 
Philip,  and  that  themselves  may  play  the  part  of  prosecutors 
against  us,  instead  of  paying  the  penalty  of  their  own  mis- 
conduct. 

This  it  is  that  makes  them  refer  to  some  unong  ua  as  wish- 
ing for  war;  this  is  the  real  source  of  all  the  altercation. 
But  I  know  full  well  that  before  a  single  Vote  for  war  had 
been  ^ven  at  Athens,  Philip  had  both  seized  upon  many  of 
our  possesGions,  and  sent  to  Gardia  the  auxiliary  force  which 
is  BOW  there.^  If  indeed  it  is  our  pleasure  to  affect  to  be- 
lieve'^ that  he  is  not  making  war  upon  us,  he  would  be  the 

(treasure)  being  plundered  by  recommending  ■  guard  by  which  it  may  be  Mved, 
and  not  bf  departing  from  wbat  i>  advHntageouB." 
'  E^fif, — "  in  it*  order." 

*  Here  the  nol  rairr'  i^'  ipas  apiratav  Mean  lo  defjr  tranilation. 

*  "  No  one"  rouruv,  i.  e.  probably  of  iboie  who  got  their  pioS^s.  their 
"  hire,"  before  mentioned. 

*  LeUnd  here  inKrti  ■  parentheiii,  of  which  ihere  ii  not  a  word  in  the 
Qreek  :  hut  he  takri  it  by  lome  ovenight  from  the  Fourth  Philippic, — unlet* 
indeed  loTne  MS.  or  edition  may  hive  already  Cnniferred  it  from  thence 
The  worda  are  uvfrymj  yAp — ajfoyrrj  tvoK^A  Xwrjph  tK  Tov  iroktfiov 
yiynaSai.  It  must  be  obaervetl,  too,  that  Leiinrl'i  trennliition  it  aa  indifferent 
aa  poaaiUe  i — "  Ic  i«  neceuary.  abaoliitely  necenairy,  that  war  ihould  be  at- 
tended, be."  is  really  not  (he  meaning — hut  that  "  war  it  necetsarily.  or  of  ne- 
ceauty  attended  with,"  ftc     In  Allen'a  edition,  this  pnrsgTaph  is  al«o  here. 

'  NCt>  with  (he  irfWo^i^,  and  after  what  precedeB,  must  have  the  lense  given 
in  rhe  text. 

'  Ml)  jcpixnTou'urffai  TrdXi/nIi'airoi'i  leema  an  order  of  wordi  that  connecti 
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moat  senaelflfifi  of  human  beings  to  oontradict  ua. — But  alter 
he  ahall  have  actually  invaded  us,  what  shall  we  say  then  i 
For  he  will  atill  affirm  that  be  is  not  making  war  upon  us — 
no '  more  than,  by  his  account,  he  was  nialiing  war  upon  the 
Oreitana  when  his  troops  were  in  their  country — nor  on  the 
Pherseans  the  moment  before  he  stormed  their  walls — nor  on 
the  Olynthians,  at  first,  and  until  he  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  within  their  territory ; — and  shall  we  still  go  on  charg- 
ing those  with  being  the  aggressors,  who  would  only  prevent 
aggression !  Then  there  is  nothing  left  for  ua  but  at  once  to 
be  his  slaves.  Alternative*  there  ia  none  between  that  and 
redstance,  which  we  will  not  make,  and  repose,  which  we  can- 
not have. 

And  indeed  the  perils  to  which  you  and  other  atates  are 
exposed  are  very  different ;  ^  for  it  is  not  the  conquest  of  this 
city  that  Philip  aims  at,  but  its  utter  destruction.  He  has 
long  been  well  aware  that  you  will  not  be  his  slaves,  nor  could 
if  you  would — for  you  have  been  habituated  to  command. 
And  to  give  him  embarrassment  by  seizing'  on  a  critical  junc- 
ture— that  you  can   do  better  than  all  the  world   besides. 

the  ncgidvp  witb  tbe  "  pretending,"  and  not  with  the  "  making  war."  But  it 
must  nieiii — wpoairoiiiuBai  /i^  xoXifii'm  dtriii'. 

'  Tbis  renderitig  ia  necsMsiy  to  pre«rve  tbe  force  uid  beauty  of  the  original ; 
which  is  not  conitnicled  to  as  to  connect  tbe  three  caiei  put  by  tbe  predioitB 
of  Philip's  "  trlliiig  the  purtiet,"  but  by  that  of  his  "  not  making  war."  It  ii 
MgUire — ovSi — and  it  is  to  be  remarked  bow  much  greater  tbe  effect  of 
this  {«,  thnn  if  ii  hnd  been  put  merelj  that  "  be  told  the  Oreitans,  and  told  the 
Pbervaiie,  and  told  tbe  Olynthians." 

"  *AX>a — fuTa^ii — "  other  middle  course."  But  can  this  be  called  "  middle 
coune"  between  the  two  things  mentioned,  and  both  of  which  are  n^alived  ? 
Or  is  it. — "  There  is  no  middle  course"  between  being  slave*,  and  one  or  other 
of  the  two  thing!  whicb  are  both  out  of  the  question  ?  But  the  literal  inean- 
iig  is  certainly  that  being  slaves  ia  a  middle  course,  and  the  only  one.  Then, 
middle  between  what  two  othen  ?    "Altemative"  seem*  therefore  the  fit  word. 

^^^tp  T&v  Xcnar  is  rendered  by  Wolf  and  others,  dt  iudem  Ttbia.  "  Equa- 
lity," howerer.  as  if  "  equal  terms  of  danger,"  leeme  involved  in  tbe  expression 
— though  there  is  no  material  differrnce.  Perbapa  "  unequal"  renders  it  better. 
*Av  tatpiv  XofSljTc  Leland's  "at  an  unfavourable  juncture,"  is  not  so  good 
■•  the  literal  sense,  "  if  you  t^e,  or  seise  on,  a  critical  juncture  ;"  besides,  nn. 
nvourable  means  rather  the  relation  of  the  juncture  to  the  party  seizing  it, 
Wni<:h  ia  rontrary  to  the  eemit  here.  Uiilesa  Leland  means  a  juncture  unfavour- 
ahti'  Tor  Philip,  the  version  is  nonsense ;  the  meaning  clearly  in,  "  if  you  have 
a  fsvuutuble  juncture,"  "  if  you  have  an  opportunity." 
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Sinoe  tlien  the  atruggle  ie  for  our  ezistenoe,  it  behovee  lu  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  they  who  have  Bold  themHelvee  to  him, 
aball  be  holden  in  utter  detestation,  and  auff^  all  extremi- 
tiee.' — For  it  ia  impossible,  it  is  quite  imposaible,  that  you 
should  overcome  your  enemy  without  the  walls,  until  you 
h»v«  oha«tised  the  enemies  within  the  walls  who  are  devoted 
to  him ;  and  against  whom  if  you  are  driven  as  upon  rocks' 
standing  in  your  oourse,  you  must  inevitably  be  too  late  to 
oope  with  the  others. 

For  how  does  it  happen,  think  you,  that  he  should  be  in- 
sulting you,  (as  I  cannot  for  my  part  conceive  but  be  is,) 
and  already  menaoing  you,  while  he  is  overooming  others  by 
his  kindness,  if  by  nothing  else !  Just  as  he  allured  the  Thes- 
salians  into  their  present  servitude  by  loading  them  with  fa- 
vours; and  no  one  can  tell  by  how  many  gifts,  Potidna 
among  the  rest,  he  gained  over  the  wretched  Olynthians. — 
The  Thebana  he  is  now  seducing,  after  delivering  over  to  tb^n 
B<Botia,  and  relieving  them  from  a  long^  and  burdensome  war- 
fare. Now  while  these  states  have  obtained  each  some  aooe»- 
sion  of  territory,  yet  tbey  have  all  either  already  had  to  un- 
dergo extremities  known  to  every  one,  gr,  happen  what  may, 
they  will  assuredly  have  to  undergo  them.*     But  you — I  say 


'  'Airorvforavunii — "  uKerljr  heu  to  death."  Tbe  /utnir  u  so  much  leu 
'  than  "  exUeme  aUrarrence,"  tbat  it  comei  alrangelj' with  thia  violent  expresdon. 
*  'Qa'nip  npo^ifXau  ttpannraiorrat.  This  ii  ■  figure  vhicb,  however  exprea- 
■Jve,  is  for  Uemoathenea  aonewhat  BtTong.  npo&oXos  i»  "  a  rork  in  Ibe  wa;  of 
■  ■urge  and  on  which  it  beata."  Leiand'i  ■'  strike  on  theae,  aa  ao  man;  <ibat>- 
clea,"  has  all  the  violence  of  the  figure — i.t.  Ibe  Glriking  upon  enemiea,  tvilb- 
out  ita  pictureique  effeet.  Francis  ia  aa  bad  n  posaible  here, — "  tbese  quick- 
aanda  upon  which  you  atribe.  and  upon  wbii-b  you  are  unavoidBbl;  shipu-TMHc- 
ed," — there  being  nothing  like  quickaanda  in  ibe  caae,  and  nothing  like  atrikiog 
on  Ihem  if  there  were. 

'  OoXAdv.  Wolf  properly  conaidera  this  epithet  M  applied  to  the  Itagli  of 
the  Phocian  or  Sacred  war,  and  not  (o  its  charaMiiT,  as  fomt  undeialaiid  it  i 
voWm,  laya  he,  aytX  tdD  fiatpav.  Some  MSS.,  bowever,  omit  the  word  alto- 
gether. It  cannot  mean  "  great"  or  "  heavy  ;" — \aXtwo!/  con\tj»  that  auffi- 
cienll;.— Reiiik.  Appar.  Crit.  i.  S3. 

*  Leland  givei  thii  bappilj  by  a  paraphtiae;  it  ia  certainly  not  al  alMiteial 
— but  it  bring!  out  the  meaning.  They  "  are  either  involved  in  eelamitiea 
known  to  the  whole  world,  or  wait  with  BiibmiMion  for  the  moment  when  audi 
vatamiliea  are  to  fall  upon  them-"  It  abuuld  hav«  been  "  await  the  moment ;" 
■'  wait  for"  implipsH  deiire  for  tkeir  coming. 
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nothing  of  the  loeses  you  have  already  Bustained — but  how 
have  yoa  been  ovei^reaohed  in  the  very  act  of  making  peaoe  I 
and  of  how  much  have  you  been  stript !  Haa  not  Phooia  been 
wrested  from  you !  and  Themiopylse  I  and  your  settlementa 
in  Thraoe?  and  Dofiboub,  Senium,  Cersobleptes  himself? 
Nay,  does  not  Philip  now  hold  the  capital  of  Cardia,  and  doea 
he  not  avow  it !  Why  then  does  he  conduct  himself  in  so 
different  a  fashion  towards  otherp  and  towards  you  I  It  is 
because  this  is  the  only  country  where  men  have  full  licence 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and  can  in  perfect  safety  re- 
ceive  his  pay,  while  they  are  h&rasung  you  whom  he  has  been 
despoiling  of  your  possessions. — It  was  not  safe  ia  Olynthus 
to  plead  the  cause  of  Philip,  while  yet  the  bulk  of  the  Olynthian 
people  had  not  been  won  over'  by  the  possession  of  Potidno. 
It  was  not  safe  ia  Thessaly  to  plead  the  cause  of  Philip,  while 
yet  the  Thessalian  multitude  had  not  been  won  over  by  his 
casting  out  their  tyrants  and  restoring  their  Amphictyonic 
right.  It  was  not  safe  in  Thebes,  before  he  had  restored 
Boeotia  and  extirpated  the  Phocians. — But  at  Athens,  after 
he  has  not  only  stript  us  of  Amphipolis  and  the  country  of 
Cardio,  but  has  fortified'  Euboea  like  s  citadel  to  overawe 


'  Imnntnrai'fiiTO* — ■  irord  of  much  force,  and  indicating  being  received  in- 
to (he  feltawBhip  of  uns  Power  deapoiting  another — (like  the  Jackil  nitb  the 
Lion).  The  repetition  of  the  ume  words  in  thia  fine  paaaage.  and  the  pursuing 
the  aame  plan  in  (be  structure  of  (he  aentencei  throughout,  are  to  be  noted. — 
Alio  tbe  iroXXAi'  and  the  irX^douc,  —  though  Leland  drops  these,  and  says 
merely  "  tbe  ThESsslians."  Auger  is  to  be  admired,  however,  chiefly  in  con- 
triving to  leave  out  all  mention  of  either  the  riirivntwor86Tav,  the  troiXtiy, 
or  tbe  irX^^ur.  Buttbe<ru»'inajsl«o  imply  "gwning  over  wiih,"  or  "u  well  as" 
the  bribt'd  (fwrSioToX)  at  Athena.  Some  MSS.  have  ttoXituv  for  n-oXXuv. 
Some  too,  and  Herragiua  follows  theite,  have  ilirinoySdroi,  without  the  air, 
the  second  time  it  ia  used — and  foiSiv  before  it ;  but  the  bulk  of  tbe  lulhoril/ 
istheother  way.— Reisk.  Appar.  Crit.  ii.  2iX)-24-J.  Some  too  have  oin  Sv  jr 
— "11  would  not  hHve  been."  It  is  juet  posuble  that  the  iroXXui  iT>d  nX^Aor 
may  merely  mean  "  people ;"  but  the  probability  aeems  greatly  in  favoui  of 
a  more  intensive  and  aptciSc  meaning. 

*  KaracriuuiudTac.  Taylor  givei  this  aa  the  reading  of  his  Aldlne,  instead 
of  th«  present  parliciple,  which  is  in  moil  editions ;  and  the  paat  certainly  aeems 
the  right  reading,  both  because  it  appeam  from  the  former  pacsage  that  he  had 
done  tbe  thing  during  the  ten  months  of  his  absence  from  Marrdon,  and  because 
of  the  «oi  vlr  nnpwviai  »liich  folh-w^. 
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you,  and  ia  now  invading  Byzantium  too, — at  Athens  it  ie  quite 
safe  to  plead  Philip's  cause ! '  Hence  it  is  that  some  of  theee 
advocates  of  hia,  from  beggars  have  suddenly  become  rich,  and 
from  being  nameless  and  obscure,  are  now  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished, while  you,  on  the  contrary,  from  eminence  have 
fallen  into  obscurity,  and  from  affluence  to  destitution.  For 
I  certainly  consider  the  real  wealth  of  a  state  to  consist  in  al- 
liances— credit — pubhc  esteem  ;  of  all  which  you  are  desti- 
tute ;  and  while  you  hold  these  in  contempt  and  suffer  them 
to  be  taken  from  you,  Philip  haa  become  prosperous,  and 
powerful,  and  terrible  to  all,  Greek  as  well  as  Barbarian,  and 
you  desolate  and  low, — splendid,  no  doubt,  in  the  unenvied ' 
profusion  of  your  merchandise,  but  in  all  the  things  really 
valuable  to  a  state,  ridiculously  destitute. 

But  I  perceive  that  some  of  our  politicians  by  no  means 
lay  down  the  same  rule  for  themselves  and  for  you.  They 
would  have  you  remain  quiet  whatever  wrongs  are  done  to 
you ;  while  they  can  never  remaJn  quiet  themselves,  though  no 
one  is  wronging  them  at  all.  Then,  whoever  rises,  is  sure  to 
taunt  me  with — "  So  you  will  not  bring  forward  a  propoaitioc 
for  war ;  you  wUl  not  venture  upon  that,  timid  and  spiritless 
as  you  are  f '  For  my  part,  self-oonfident,  *  and  forward,  and 
sbamelec?  I  am  not,  and  may  I  never  be  !  Yet  do  I  account 
myself  by  a  great  deal  more  courageous  than  those  whose 
counsels  are  marked  with  such  temerity.     He,  in  truth,  Athe- 


'  Leland,  wbo  bad  appeared  to  src  tfae  6tneu,  beaoM  (be  effect,  of  retain- 
ing tbe  nme  wordi  ihrougbout  ut  in  the  Greek,  ptcxat  ad  erlrcmni — and  dropi 
tbem,  cbaniting  (he  exprrsnion  wben  be  romei  to  tbe  application  to  Albeni — 
where  refaining  Ibem  wai  the  moit  eoeiitial. 

'  'AtjiSofta,  though  generally  uwd  Tor  "  abundanee,"  yet  hvre  probablf  retain* 
ilt  original  lenne.  In  the  Fourth  Philippic,  however,  the  exprenion  ii 
titrifpia,  (ifirA  t^v  iyopaf)  "  exuberance,"  "  plenlifullf  supplied  marketa  j" 
which  repetition  of  the  paiwge  Leland  sccidb  to  bare  bod  in  bU  eje  when  be 
translated  aniiuv.  "  matket*.' 

'  'AtoX/ioc  KOI  /inXfuitc — "  unenterpriiing  and  Mirt,"  literally  ;  at>d  perhtipt 
that  would  be  (he  beat  tranilation. 

*  Qpiiris-  To  be  taken  in  a  bad  lensc,  but  probably  not  in  tbe  wM^t. 
The  LeileogmpbeiB  ni..ke  ffapans,  JUvda  audada, — "  seir confidence'  or 
"  boldneei.'  the  root;  but  whf  it  iibould  be  the  root,  and  not  derived  froin 
Safifint  —the  origin,  in  all  likelifaoud.  of  uu'  word  "  dare,"— di>e>  not  appeair. 
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niaiu,  who  regardleaa'  of  the  interesUi  of  the  oonntry,  con- 
demns, confiaoateB,  rewards,^  impeaches,  hy  no  means  proves 
hifl  courage  in  all  this ;  for  if  he  insuree  his  own  safety  by 
mich  speeches  and  such  counsels  as  are  calculated  to  win 
your  favour,  he  may  be  daring  with  very  little'  hazard.  But 
he  who  for  your  good  oftentimes  thwarts  your  inolinationB ; 
who  never  speaks  to  gain  your  good  graces,  but  consults  your 
interests  always ;  who,^  should  he  recommend  some  course  of 
policy  in  which  fortune  may  baffle  the  calculations  of  reason, 
yet  makes  himself  accountable  for  the  event' — he  is  indeed 
courageous — an  invaluable  citizen  he  truly  is  T'  not  like  those 
who  to  an  ephemeral  popularity  have  sacrificed  the  highest 
interests  of  their  country— men  whom  I  am  so  far  horn  wish- 
ing to  rival,  ^  or  from  regarding  as  true  patriots,  that  were  I 
called  upon  to  declare  what  services  I  had  rendered  our  com- 
mon country,  although  I  have  to  tell,  Athenians,  of  naval 


'    napiSi,!/ — '•  overlooking,"  '•  n^lrclii'g.  " 

*  R««ka  refen  from  Si'Sao-i  hers  to  j(ap^C*''S<i'  •Ttennnta ;  bur  tbe  com. 
man  reading  being  piich,  he  cbinge*  it  to  Karax'ip'C'i'^'"t  '"^  '■y*  'l"!  '*  "f* 
fordiuieiplanaCionof  ftiftwo-i.  Itrathpr  termi  u  if  S.'JW'iexplained^apff^o'Aii. 
The  rimplicitj  ind  tinceritf  ofthit  fine  paiuge  are  quite  moring. 

' 'AiT^oXfir-  Thi«  i«  clewlf  the  meening.  Wolf  drop«  (he  word,  or  iii»ke« 
it  intensive  to  Bpaaiis — for  hi*  venion  ii  "  cwiax  ttcoi^UmM  at'  HeTTagiu* 
hu  ■  ciHnma  after  afr^oAwr,  itiieonnacting  it  with  dpainit,  which  ii  pUinlj 
*(ong,     Leland  merely  wye,  *'  therefore  he  ii  daring." 

*  Commentaton  have  often  eiprened  lurpriee  at  thia  pavwge,  ai  if  it  made 
tbe  adoption  of  meaGurF*  expined  to  chance  more  than  goveniri)  by  design,  a 
l««  of  a  Klileenian')  enparitr  ;  whereat,  chooiing  roch  ■■  ara  under  Xoyurpiit, 
"  reaiooing,'  "  nlculation,"  is  pleinly  the  wiser  rourae.  But  the  meaning  may 
BKrelybe,  that  when,  or  in  rate  he  in  rompcllcd  to  adopt  a  poliry  more  under  the 
eontroui  of  fortune  than  prudence,  he  itiil  tabea  tbe  reaponiibility  on  bimaelf. 
Perhapi  Km  ehould  be  read  n'lC,  "and  if."  In  Die  great  Oration,  the  aaine 
topic  ii  dwelt  upon,  and  in  others. 

'  Literally,  "  make*  himielfacconnlablefi'r both  ;'  that  is,  both  the goodnesa 
of  the  plan  accorriing  to  reaaoning  a  priori,  and  the  event  with  all  the  rieka  of 
fortone—hoth  tbe  deiiim  and  the  chancea. 

"  The  rhylhTD  and  inversion  of  the  Greek  are  here  beautiful.     Tbe  force  of 
the  paMBge  depends  mainly  on  ihete — [hediction,a>regRrdilbewordithemielvea, 
l>eing  eitreniely  nimple — ouroi  (crr'  AnZpiiot,  col  jffi^tp^r  yt   n-oAiri);  i  nH- 
■*">»  imn.     Tlie  purticle  yf  givei  alao  much  beauty  to  the  aimple  diction. 
"  7f;XoiV  may  l)e  "  envy"  na  well  aa  "  emulate  " 
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oomnumcU,  and  public  ehows,  of  suppliea  rused  and  of  oaptives 
rtuteotned,  and  other  passagea  of  a  like  description, '  to  none 
of  tbem  all  would  I  point  but  to  this  one  thing,  that  my  po- 
licy has  never  been  like  theirs.  Able  I  may  be,  as  well  as 
others,  to  impeach,  and  distribute,'  and  proscribe,^  and  what- 
ever else  it  is  they  are  wont  to  do ;  yet  on  none  of  theae 
grounds  did  I  ever  choose  to  take  my  pla«e,*  or  rest  my  pre- 
tensions, either  through  avarice  or  ambition.  I  have  p^v 
severed  in  holding  that  langu^e  which  lowers  me  in  your  es- 
timation as  compared  with  others,  yet  which  must  greatly 
exalt  you,  so  you  will  only  listen  to  me.  Thus  much  to  have 
said,  may  perhaps  not  be  deemed  to  be  invidious.  Nor  do 
I  conceive  that  I  should  be  acting  an  honest  part,  were  I  to 
devise  measures,  which,  while  they  raised  me  to  the  first  rank 
in  Athens,  sank  you  to  the  lowest  station  among  the  Greeks. 
But  the  state  ought  to  be  exalted  by  the  counsels  of  patriots, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  ua  all  to  tender,  not  the  most  easy,  but  the 
most  profitable  advice.  Towards  the  former,  our  nature  is 
of  itself  but  too  prone ;  to  enforce  the  latter,  a  patriot^s  lee- 
sone  and  eloquence  are  required.' 

I  not  long''  eiDce  heard  some  one  talking  as^  if  my  advice 

'  ^iXayBpuiriai.  iribe"KUch  other"  reren  to  the  bat  uitecedent,  ^iXoir- 
6pawm  u  here  "buminilf  i"  but  iflo  the  whole  enumenrion,  it  mux  mean  lore 
of  the  community  at  larg^,  i  (.,  "public  spiric." 

"  Xaplit<r8ai  may  certaiiil;  mean  "  ingratiate"  genenllj;  but  coupled  with 
tbe  peculiar  marks  of  ingrmtiating  here  given,  viz.  ri  npifiui  and  Tdfli^^uMU', 
it  IB  plain  we  must  laLe  to  xop'i'oSiu  in  its  other  sense,  of  "  diatributing"  tbe 
properly  of  Ihe  penong  impeacbcd  and  proscribed. 

3  The  sense  may  be  tbia  :  "  I  might  posaibl;  impeach  as  veil  ■■  other  peo- 
ple, and  gain  popularity,  und  bring  forx'ard  proscriptiona." 

^ 'Erafa.  In  Leland — "a  part  I  never  asBuined:  my  inclinations  were 
averse."  But  (be  meaning  of  tra^a  is,  "  placed _myself  upon,"  and  Kp<t^)[6i)r 
"pretended"  "put  my  pretensions  on.' — Tbe  text  is  literal,  and  it  ia  Bngtith. 
Leiand's  is  neither. 

0  Leland  give*  nothing  like  the  senile  here — "  not  to  be  promoted  but  by  tbe 
utmost  eflbrls  of  a  wiae  and  faithful  counsellor."  In  the  speech  there  is  nei- 
ther "efforta"  not"  utmost  efforts,"  (unless  u^oiiyto-floi — but  that  ia  limited  to 
one  ibiiig),  nor  counsellor,  nor  wise,  nor  rwihrul — but  (here  ia  "  leaching"  and 
'•  speaking,"  wliicb  are  Iwth  omitted,  Xiiyui — diddmraira. 
"  'HB7  requires  Ibia. 
TaiDi)T(!v  T4  — "  something  to  this  eRnu' — "  (o  soine  such  purpose  aa  this." 
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was  always  sound  enough, '  but  words''  were  all  I  gave  the 
etate ;  whereas  it  wanted  deeds  and  actions.  Now  upon  this 
point  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  and  without  any  reserve. 
J  do  not  hold  it  to  be  the  province  of  those  who  advise  you, 
to  do  any  act  whatever  beyond  giving  you  iiound  counsel ;  and 
that  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  I  think  I  shall  easi- 
ly shew.  You  remember  how  the  celebrated  Timotheue  ha- 
rangued you  upon  the  neceeaity  of  succouring  the  Eubceans 
and  saving  them  from  the  Theban  yoke.  "  What  f  he  swd, 
"  do  you  deliberate  how  to  proceed  and  what  to  do,  when  the 
Thebans  are  actually  in  the  Island  I  Men  of  Athens !  will 
you  not  cover  the  sea  with  your  ships !  Will  you  not  in- 
stantly arise  and  fly  to  the  Pineus!  Will  you  not  draw 
down  your  vessels  to  the  beach  f* — These  were  Timotheus^ 
words ;  this  was  what  you  did ;  and  from  both  oonourring, 
the  work  was  accomplished.  But  had  he  given,  as  in- 
deed he  did,  the  best  of  counsels ;  if  yon  had  remained  immov- 
able, giving  ear  to  nothing  that  he  said  i  would  any  of  those 
things  have  been  performed  which  were  then  done  for  the 
country '.  Impossible !  And  so  it  is  with  what  I  am  now 
nrgiag,  and  what  others  may  urge.      For  deeds  you  must 


I  Fmicit — "  that  I  alwaja  ipcak  (ortKBcIy  wtU."  Thii  k  aot  die  mtaning 
U  alL  If  \ry»  vi  ffmKrxra  bu  uiythiiig  to  do  with  ipmkii^,  er  wordi,  it  ii 
"  gin  Mi  woHs'^-^-bnt  lb«  mdm  it  ■■  adnne' — or  >t  Uut  that  tb«  )ub*taiiM 
of  the  *peech  ii  good  ud  Mund.     Fruicii  refan  it  to  the  twcutjon. 

*  IntbeOrvekitiiXryat,  ChenXtiyat.  The  neccuary  change  of  tbewordintka 
tnoilation  ii  bacsi  aa  ofka  faappciia,  prqudidaL 

'  Ehr*  fUH — perhapi  "  what  J"  ii  u  literal  ai  "  Tell  me,"  or  "  »ay." 

*  It  ta  not  ao  eaBrt»aea  wbj  tka  fint  qocatian  baviiifftweii — '■  WiUjnu  not 
coTflT  the  aaa  with  7011T  ahipa  ?"  the  lait  ahoold  be,  "  Will  you  net  lannch  your 
ihipi  ?'  The  difference  of  rptqpqt  atid  vmt  will  not  e^aia  tbia.  Per- 
bapa  tba  difference  alladed  to  ii  between  ibipa  already  bi  lervice.  and  thoaa 
not  yet  in  uae  (or  aa  ve  waiJd  taj,  in  commi(Bion>  Leland  ingeniomly  haa  it 
— "  Why  are  yna  not  embarked  7" — but  Snt  the  tenae  ii  wrong ;  for  aa  Reiike 
haa  weD  oberved,  though  jroptviaSt  might  be  given  in  the  present  according 
10  tome  MSS.  ica0(X|<T<  precludei  thii  reading ;  and,  aecondly,  tbe  word  ia 
not  at  an  "embarli,"  but"  liunefa,"  "drawdown."  In  the  ^nt  Pbilippie,  where 
toasewbu  of  the  nine  idea  occurs,  and  where  "  cmbaA"  ia  plainly  meant,  the 
word  ii  o^E  eiiff^iro/iifia. 
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rely  on  youraelree;  looking',  to  statesmen  only  for  the  ca- 
pacity^ to  give  you  ealutary  counsela. 

And  nov,  after  summing  up  in  a  word  what  I  have  to  urge, 
I  have  done.  I  say  you  should  levy  the  necessary  supplies, 
should  nuuntain  the  army  on  its  necessary  establishment — 
correcting  whatever  abuses  may  be  found  to  exist,  but  not 
disbanding  it  altogether  upon  the  first  clamour  that  is  raised 
— should  send  ambassadors  wherever  they  can  be  useful  in 
informing,'  admonishing,  or  anywhere  furthering  the  inte- 
rests of  this  country.  But  you  should,  beside  all  this,  bring 
the  men  to  punishment  whose  administration  has  been  stain- 
ed with  corruption,  and  consign  them  to  abhorrence  in  all 
times  and  aJl  places,  to  the  end  that  those  whose  conduct 
has  been  temperate  *  and  pure,  may  be  shewn  to  have  con- 
sulted at  once  their  own  interests  and  yours.  ^  If  such  shall 
be  your  course,  and  you  no  longer  neglect  your  most  im- 
portant concerns,  it  may  be  that  our  affaire  shall  take 
a  better  turn.     But  if  you  sit  down  inactive,  and  oonfin- 


'  ZijTcirt,  "look  for,'  "Mck  for;'  bat  in  Bngliiti  thU  applie*  nther  to 
wbat  mmt  come  from  ollieri  tb«n  from  thenuelTes ;  and  thi*  rciiden  ■  change 
of  tbe  vn>nl  ne«e«Mi7. 

*  'Esionifu} — Wolf,  follDwiiiK  (ome  MSS.,  i*  for  leanng;  oat  thii  wtmJ, 
•dd  ineerting  rd.  Tbe  word  must  beadmittedoot  to  add  mucb  to  the  puMge, 
and  not  to  be  in  the  manner  of  Demoethenet. 

■  "  Reform,"  in  Iieluid,  tnuat  aureljp  be  a  miiprint  for  ■■  inform,"  die  Oreek 
being  Siid^yrat.  F^ndi  hia  "  notify  i"  it  may  mean  «o,  or  "  warn,'  unlen 
yavfiiTrjiroi'rat  mestii  this,  rather  than  "  remonittate,"  which  botb  Lcland  and 
FVaneii  fire ;  certainty  it  Mcmi  like  **  Roggest,"  "  to  put  into  one'*  mind,"  or 
"  to  remind  ;"  but  it  it  also  oaed  for  "  rebuke  ;'  or  it  may  even  be  "  remon- 


'  MirpuH,  "moderate,"  "meaiured;'  but  it  al>o  menin  " confomialde  to 
duty,"  and  therefore  "  upri^t."  Amaiovt  wbieh  follom,  bowerer,  ii  plainly 
"  upright"  or  "  pure,"  in  appoiitian  to  "  corrupt,'*  and  tLertfbre  ptTpun  may  be 
uaed  to  diatinguigh  thoae  who  did  not  take  the  extravagant  counes,  i/irrpio, 
which  at  Atheni  were  often. mixed  with  comiptian. 

t  Mott  cmislatione  jcdn  the  roit  SKkots  with  rS  (Sf^nvXtttrAu,— which  ia 
not  quite  certain :  it  may  be  "  in  order  to  abew  them  and  all  othera."  Wolf 
■eemi  to  join  roii  fiLXair  in  thii  manner  with  dmuo-i.  But  the  doubt  ie,  if 
ti  and  {SoiiXrvofui,  there  being  no  word  tifiovXrCoiuit,  be  *i 
"  giving  HHind  or  boneit  advice,"  without  a  pronoun. 
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iii^  your  exertions'  to  aoolamations  and  applause,  shrink 
back''  the  moment  anything  is  required  to  be  done,  I  can 
conceive  no  eloquence '  which,  in  the  absence  of  every  ne- 
ceeaary  effort  on  your  part,  will  have  the  power  to  save  the 
country. 


'  '^XP'  "'''>  "■  ''■  ^'  'S'o'i^  '  hnppj  initancc  of  tbe  full  meaning  being 
brought  out  by  a  cboim  of  verbs  ind  Bdrerbti,  without  menlioning  the  prtdieaU. 
Wglf,  ill  hiB  commenriiy,  givei  in  admirable  truislnlion — "  UMqut  ad  appla»mm 
eftaudaliimaiirAuMMaiti."  Apud  Reiske,  Af.  Crit.  1.81.  Tbe  force  of  triroti- 
idCeiTTts  ia  here  excellentlj'  preierved.  In  Ibe  tnnilacion  he  do«t  not  give 
so  good  a  comiDentwy — "  hadauu  dmiaial  vl  plavdtOu  tf  taudttii  oratiaiKm 


*  AvaJKciruHii.  FiiJr!  fonnei  iiole,(p.484.)  Wolf  renden  it  here  bf  "  Eer- 
giveneniini  ;**  which  doe*  not  (pve-  the  meaning.    It  is  escape  from  a  word. 

'  Leland — ■'  All  tbe  wiidoni  in  (he  world;"  but  Xoyor  n  here  put  in  oppo- 
■ilioTi  to  irowu',  and  tbe  applause  TefeiTed  to  before,  is  plainly  meant  of  speecbes. 
Lehind's  torn  of  tbe  negative,  ii,  however,  happy ;  and  tbe  paange  may  be  ren- 
dered, "  then  all  tbe  eloquence  in  the  world  (or  all  the  ■peeches)  will  ftil  to 
nve  tbe  country," — but  the  version  in  the  text  gives  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  Qrrek. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad,  the  islaiid«  of  Goa, 
Chios,  and  Bhodea,  revolted  against  the  power  of  Athens ; 
and  the  latter  fitted  out  a  great  expedition  for  their  reduc- 
tion. This  fiuled  owing  to  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  the 
commanders  employed ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  allow  the 
independence  of  those  Colonies.  They  had,  however,  only 
changed  maaters ;  for  Maiuolus,  whose  assistance  had  enabled 
them  to  rebel,  soon  reduced  them  to  subjection.  Re  was 
Buoceeded  by  his  wife,  Artemisia,  who  was  aJso  his  raster,  ao- 
cording  to  the  Carian  usage.  She  received  succours  from  the 
Persian  king  to  mountain  her  dominion,  and  had  a  garrison 
of  lus  troops  in  the  citadel  of  Bhodes.  The  Bhodians,  thus 
oppressed,  appealed  for  help  to  the  Athenians,  whom  De- 
mosthenes endeavoured  to  persuade,  m  the  following  beautiful 
Oration,  that  it  was  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  grant 
the  request,  without  r^arding  the  past  conduct  of  the 
Bhodians. 
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I  AM  of  opinion,  O  men  of  Athens,  that,  ae  you  are  delibe- 
rating upon  affatra  of  such  importance,  you  should  allow' 
freedom  of  speech  to  every  man  who  offers  hia  advice.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  considered  it  difficult  to  infonn  you  of 
what  is  best  to  be  done, — for,  to  apeak  plainly,  you  all  seem 
to  know  that  already, — but  to  prevail  upon  you  to  do  it ; 
forasmuch  as,  when  any  thing  is  resolved  upon  and  decreed, 
it  is  just  as  far  from  being  done  as  it  was  before  the  resolu- 
tion. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  for  which  I  think  you  should 
be  grateful  to  the  gods, — ^that  those  who,  through  their  own 
insolence,  were  at  war  with  you  at  no  distant  time,  have  now 
their  only  hopes  of  safety  in  you.     In  such  a  crisis  there  is 


'  AiUn  lectns  lo  tbink  th>t  ibere  \a  n  red  difficulty  in  i 
A«  the  aasembliis  were  beld  merely  for  diBcuuion  oJ'  »oin*lliiiis  ur  olhi 
else  WW  (0  be  done  but  ro  hear,  Sir.?  He  then  enter*  into  ■  long 
explain  wbo  miRfat  MJdreu  the  wumbly  uid  who  nut,  wHlumt  hoUng  i 
fitL  U  not  the  meaning,  obviouily,  that  ihe  Atheniaiii  wire  beeom 
midable  in  ibeir  membliee,"  uid  no  where  else,— tliat  "  their  earg  we 
ed."~-that  thejr  were  more  angry  with  those  who  ihewcd  thut  tbii 
wrong,  than  with  Ihoae  who  eiciued  it?  Hid  not  Demosthenes  take 
iti  the  Ilipl  Svrrd^fiut,  pray  not  to  be  iiilcrruptt'd  ?  If  the  allusion  Ih 
diiposilioii  of  itie  AtlieniHns,  ihere  is  no  difficulty  at  all ;  if  this  be  not  the  so- 
lution there  is  li^ffii'iilty  enough. 
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juat  cause  for  rejoicing ;  for,  if  you  shall  decide  in  a  nuinner 
worthy  of  it,  you  will  have  the  fortune  of  putting  down  by  facte 
the  slanders  of  our  country's  defamers,  and  will  add'  to  her 
just  renown.  For  the  Ohians,  and  Byzantines,  and  Bhodians, 
charged  us  with  having  evil  designs  against  them,  and  on  this 
pretence,  jointly  raised  against  us  this  last  war.  It  will  ap- 
pear, however,  that  Mausolus,  who  was  the  mana^r  and  ad- 
viser of  the  whole,  calling  himself  the  friend  of  the  Ittiodians, 
robbed  them  of  their  liberties ;  that  the  Chians  and  Byzantines, 
who  made  a  shew  of  their  being  allies,  gave  them  no  help  in 
their  misfortunes ;  but  that  you,  whom  they  feared,  have  been 
of  all  mankind  their  only  deliverers.  The  consequence  of  this 
being  generally  perceived  will  be,  that  you  will  cause  the  peo- 
ple in  every  state  to  conuder  your  fHendship  a  symbol  of  their 
safety ;  and  no  greater  good  can  happen  to  you  than  to  ob- 
tain, from  all,  their  cheerful  and  unsuspecting  good-will. 

I  am  surprised,  when  I  observe  the  same  persons  advistng 
the  state  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  King  in  behalf  of  the 
.^^^tians,  but  dreading  this  same  king  when  the  question 
is  about  interfering  on  behalf  of  the  Bhodian  people ;  though 
that  the  latter  are  Greeks  t^l  mankind  know,  but  the  former 
a  part  of  the  King's  dominions. 

I  presume  some  of  you  may  remember,  that  when  you  were 
consulting  about  Persian  affetirs,  I  was  the  first  to  contend 
(1  believe  alone,  certainly  with  not  more  than  one  other)  that 
you  would  act  wisely  in  not  avowing  the  cause  of  your  arma- 
ment to  be  hostility  against  the  King,  but  to  be  prepared 
against  existing  enemies,  and  to  repel  the  King  also,  if  he 
should  make  any  attack  upon  you.  Nor  was  this  my  recom- 
mendation merely,  of  which  you  did  not  approve,  but  you 
were  yourselves  of  the  same  opinion.  What  I  have  now  to 
say,  therefore,  is  but  a  sequel  to  my  speech  on  that  occasion. 
Were  I  now  with  the  King,  and  he  should  make  me  his  ad- 
viser, I  should  reconmiend  the  very  same  course  to  him  as  1 
do  to  you, — to  go  bo  war  for  his  own  possessions,  if  any  of  the 
Greeks  should  attempt  to  oppose  him,  but  where  he  had  no 
right,  to  assert  no  claim  of  dominion.     If  then,  you  are  fiilly 


.n  iddirion  pcflM|w  nwuMUe ;  if  not,  '' 
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resolved,  O  men  of  Athens,  to  abandon  to  him  whatever  the 
King  may  have  become  master  of  by  surprising  or  deceiving 
certain  individuals  in  different  states,  you  have  not  resolved 
well  in  my  opinion.  But  if  you  think  that  you  ought  bo  fight, 
should  that  be  necessary,  and  to  endure  every  extremity  for 
the  cause  of  justice ;  in  the  first  plaoe,  you  will  have  the  leas 
reason  to  resort  to  the  last  extremity,  in  proportion  as  you 
shall  be  00  minded,  and  in  the  next,  you  will  appear  to  enter- 
tain sentiments  worthy  of  yourselves. 

Now  to  satisfy  you '  that,  in  recommending  you  to  set  the 
Rbodians  free,  I  am  saying  nothing  new,  and  that  you,  if  you 
follow  my  advice,  will  be  doing  nothing  new,  I  will  briefly  re- 
mind you  of  what  has  happ^ied  and  that  too  with  advantage 
to  the  country.  You  heretofore,  O  men  of  Athens,  sent  out 
Timothcus  to  assist  Ariobarzanee,  adding  a  condition  to  the 
decree,  that  he  should  violate  no  existing  treaty  with  the 
King.  Accordingly,  finding  that  AriobarEanes  had  openly  de- 
clared against  the  king,  and  that  Samos  was  forcibly  held  by 
Cyprothemis,  whom  Tigranes  the  king's  governor  had  set  up, 
he  declined  assisting  Ariobarzanes,  but  sat'  down  before 
Samoa,  assisted  the  people,  and  gave  them  then:  liberty ; — 
and  up  to  this  hour  you  have  had  no  war  on  this  account ; 
for  nobody  will  fight  in  the  same  manner  for  unjust  acquisi- 
tioa,  as  for  rightful  possession.  AU  mankind  struggle  to  the 
uttcvmost  against  attacks  upon  their  own ;  not  so  do  they 
struggle  to  obtain  what  does  not  belong  to  them.  That  they 
may  'desire  to  have,  if  others  will  allow  them,  but  should  they 
be  prevented,  they  conuder  that  no  injustice  has  been  done 
by  their  opponents. 

Moreover,  my  opinion  is  that  Artemisia  will  not  oppose 
this  enterprise,'  if  we  are  only  intent  upon  it ;  and  having  heard 
my  reasons  briefly  you  shall  judge  whether  I  am  right  or  not. 
I  think  that,  whilst  the  King  was  accomplishing  all  his  objects 
in  ^gypt,  Artemisia  would  strive  bo  the  uttermost  to  obtain 


■  "  To  utiifx  fou,"— not  in  tha  origiml.  but  ieeii»  implinl. 

*  The  chsnge  from  tha  participle,  in  «c«imin(i(Jalioii  lo  our  idiom  i«.  perhtpt, 
neceuarj  ; — '■  titling  down,"  ii  «qiially  easy. 

*  AUen  innilntM  tbii,  "agcndi  eoniuetDdini."     Hut  whnt  bu  "  count  of 
•ctwn,"if  amoMAiifiinineuiianjFrbinK,  lodowlih  ajMniculnract,  oren(?rprite? 
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Rhodes  for  him, — not  out  of  any  good  will  towards  him,  but 
fWim  a  desire,  whilst  he  remains  in  her  neighbourhood,  to 
confer  a  great  favour  upon  him,  that  he  may  receive  her  as 
cordially  as  possible.  But  now  as  he  has  met  with  the  ill 
success  which  we  have  heard  of,  and  failed  in  his  objects,  she 
will  think,  as  the  fact  is,  that  this  island  can,  for  the  preeeat, 
be  of  no  advantage  to  the  King,  while  it  is  a  fortreaa'  over- 
looking her  own  dominions  to  prevent  any  movement  on  her 
part.  Insomuch,  that,  provided  she  may  not  appear  plainly 
to  give  it  up  to  you,  I  think  she  would  prefer  your  having  it 
to  his  getting  it  into  his  possession.  I  think,  at  the  same 
time,  that  she  will  not  assist*  you,  or  that,  if  she  should,  it 
will  be  feebly  and  imperfectly.  As  for  the  King,^  I  protest  I 
for  one  am  not  able  to  say  what  he  will  do ;  but  that  it  nearly 
concerns  you  now  to  have  it  ascertained  whether  he  does 
make  any  claim  to  the  territory*  of  Rhodes  or  not,  I  do  most 
positively  assert ;  for  if  he  does,  it  will  not  be  for  the  Rhodians 
only  that  you  must  consult,  but  for  yonrselvee  and  all  the 
Greeks. 

If  the  Rhodians,  now  in  power  in  the  city,  had  obtained  it 
by  their  own  means,  still  I  would  not  have  advised  you  io 
make  any  terms  with  them,  not  if  they  made  you  all  the  pro- 
mises in  the  world.  For  I  observe  that  they  at  first  took 
to  their  aid  some  of  the  citizens  to  overthrow  the  popular  go- 
vernment i  and,  when  they  had  effected  it,  again  expelled 
them.  I,  therefore,  can  never  expect  that  they  who  have 
shewn  themselves  EaJthless  to  both  parties,  will  prove  stead- 
fast allies  to  you.      Not   should   I   ever   have   said   what 


'  Allen  iningliites,  orcen  rti^mnR,-— wliui  then  beconiriot' tlie  (1./? 

'  Allen  Crenilitet,  atj^uhmm,  wiihour  cajing  "  whom  ;"  which  is,  in  effect, 
afme  nocfaing.  It  ia  preauineil,  a*  it  had  been  berore  wid  [likt  (he  withes 
the  AtheniiTiB  to  have  it,  it  must  mean  help  Iktm-  It  tnight  mean,  "  help  the 
OligHrchf  in  Rhodea," — and  (hit  »hewa  the  TbuIi  in  the  IraniUtion  ahove  noted. 

^'EiTfi,  "sincei"  "  rorsBTnucliaB.''8iF.  seems  out  of  place,  except  lomething  bo 
implied,  »uch  as,  "  I  don't  like  to  he  very  pottiliri',"  or  "  I  do  not  like  to  say 
much  about  him,"  &c.  "  since,"  &c-,  an  elliptic  mode  of  exprcsnion  very  comman 
with  DemOBthenes;— («.  J.)  ytvoiro  yap  or  n  KanrSnpor,  t.rJX.     Phil,  ji, 

*  It  has  been  noticed  that  n-dXir  is  always  used  for  Iho  whole  of  (he  Athenian 
territory— which  it  well  might.  In  the  cs-ie  of  Rhodes,  we  ni'ght  haire  tx- 
p<;ritil,  pcrhsp4,  il  would  have  bren  olhtTwise. 
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I  h&v«  now  been  saying,  had  I  thought  the  measure  of  advan- 
tage only  to  the  Rhodians ;  for  I  am  no  public  guest '  of  this 
people,  nor  is  any  of  them  a  private  friend  of  mine.  Nay,  if 
both  these  circumstances  had  existed,  I  never  should  have 
said  it,  if  I  did  not  think  it  for  your  benefit.  As  to  the 
Bhodians,  (if  such  language  be  allowable  to  an  advocate  for 
their  safety)  I  rejoice  at  what  has  happened ;  for  begrudging 
you,  as  they  did,  your  undoubted  rights,  they  lost  their  own 
freedom  ;  and  when  it  was  open  to  them  to  have  formed  lUi 
alliance  on  equal  terms  with  you, — Greeks  and  their  betters, — 
they  are  content  to  be  enslaved  by  barbarians  and  slaves 
wh(Mn  they  have  admitted  into  their  fortresses.  I  had  almost 
said,  if  you  should  be  willing  to  assist  them,  that  what  has 
happened  has  been  of  use  to  them  ;  for,  while  their  fortune 
continued  to  prosper,  I  know  not  that  they  would  ever  have 
been  in  their  proper  senses,  Bhodians  as  they  are.  But 
now,  having  berai  taught  by  experience  that  folly  is  the  oause 
of  much  mischief  to  many,  -  perhaps,  if  they  should  sucoeod,  ^ 
they  may  be  a  little  more  Bober-minded  in  future.  And  this 
I  ceri^inly  think  no  small  gain  to  them.  I  say,  that  you 
ought  to  try  to  save  these  people  such  as  they  are,  ^  and  not 
to  bear  malice,  remembering  that  you  also  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  deceived  by  treacherous  men,  and  yet  you  would 
not  say  that  you  ought  to  suffer  for  any  of  those  misdoings. 

Consider  this,  also,  0  men  of  Athens,  that  you  have  urged 
many  wars  both  against  Democracies  and  Oligarchies, — and 
this  you,  of  course,  areawareof.  But  the  causes  of  war  against 
each,  perhaps,  none  of  you  does  attend  to.     What  then  are 

I  Can  Ml  be  more  nearly  appTecinted  ?  It  U  pretumed  it  meaiu,  lo  be  en- 
tertained, if  a  TiHtant,  bj  tbe  (lale — f<»f,  of  courae,  doei  not  literally  mean 
"  friend  ;"  but  neither  "  boat"  nor  "  guetl'  teeim,  with  ua,  to  be  enough  for  tbe 
meaning. 

*  It  h  pretumed  that  (roXXoic  it  aimply  meant  to  add  U)  tbe  quantity  of  tbe 
remaik. — to  "  many,"  and  not  "  the  many,"  at  conlraated  nitb  i\iyoi,  or  "  Oli. 
gareby." 

'  Elrixottr — not  noticfd  by  Allfn.  Miisl  it  not  mean,  "if  (hey  siiocrt^ 
in  KOttinn  your  help,"  ■'  if  they  be  fottunale  enough"?  &o. 

*  "  Such  as  they  are,"  added  i  but  it  is  plairi  that  aufl^tir  is  disparaging,  and 
'*  men,"  or  "  people"  alone  would  not  give  that  idea.  The  whole  Speech  nya 
nothinR  in  fuvour  of  them  a*  a  propte,  but  the  conlrury.  "  It  in  Ihe  uuse,  it 
it  the  rauiT,"  &c. 
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thoee  csiues '.  Why,  f^ainat  popular  governments, — on  ao- 
count  of  some  mutual  complaints  which  could  not  publicly  be 
disposed  of,  or  some  portion  of  territory,  or  line  of  bound- 
ary, or  honour,  or  ascendency  :•  But  against  OligarchieB — for 
none  of  these,  for  the  principle  of  your  government,  and  for 
freedom.  Insomuch,  that  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, I  consider  it  better  for  you  that  all  the  dominions  in 
Greece  should  be  at  war  with  you,  than  the  OHgarchiee 
should  be  your  friends.  For  with  a  people  in  the  possession 
of  liberty,  I  consider  that  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  peace  whenever  it  suits  you ;  but  with  Oligarchies  I 
do  not  think  even  friends  secure.  For  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  few'  should  be  well  disposed  to  the  many,  or  those 
who  thirst  for  dominion  towards  men  who  have  resolved  to 
live  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights. 

I  am  astonished  that  none  of  you  thinks,  when  the  Chians 
and  the  Mitylenieans,  and  now  the  Rhodians,-  ore  under  Oli- 
garohies,— all  mankind,  I  had  almost  said,  being  subjected  to 
this  servitude, — that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  danger  to 
your  own  constitution  also  ;  nor  consider  this,  that  if  Oligu^ 
chies  are  established  every  where,  they  will  not  allow  your 
republic  to  stand.  For  they  know  well  that  none  else  can 
bring  back  the  state  of  things  to  freedom,  and  they  will  wish 
to  destroy  those  from  whom  they  expect  mischief  to  befal 
them.  All  other  aggressors 'you  ought  to  consider  enemies, 
on  account  of  the  particular  grievance ;  but  I  advise  you  to 
hold  those  who  destroy  free  governments^  and  change  them 
into  Oligarchies,  as  the  common  enemies  of  all  who  love  liber- 
ty. Moreover  it  is  but  just,  0  men  of  Athens,  that  you  who 
are  free,  should  appear  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments  re- 
specting an  unfortunate  people  who  hare  lost  their  free- 
dom, which  you  would  expect  others  to  entertain  respect- 
ing you,  if  (which  Heaven  avert !)  any  such  calamity  should 
ever  befal  you.  Nor,  if  any  man  should  suggest  that  the 
Bhodians  have  but  met  with  their  deserts,  is  this  a  fit  season 

1  Whether  "  the  few,"  quite  expreuei  wbdt  the  6\iyoi  meini,  auj  per- 
hapibe  doubtful.  It  certainly  doeinot,  ifby  the  i^xpreuion  ii  meuil  that  tbejp 
■re  *ctua]lr  in  power ; — but  how  get  nearer? 

*  From  ila  opponicion  to  Oligarchy  here, ''  free  government"  aecDiB  to  be  iM- 
plied,  whatever  be  the  Bencnl  meaning  of  noXireia. 
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to  triumph '  over  them.  For  the  prosperous  ou^t  ever  to 
be  seen  consulting  the  interests  of  the  distressed,  seeing  no 
man  liaows  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth  to  himself 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  bearing  it  frequently  asserted  amongst 
you  in  this  place,  that  when  our  country  was  unfortunate, 
certain  states  of  Greece  ^reed '  in  advimng  that  it  should  be 
saved ;  of  whom,  I  will,  for  the  present,  only  make  a  short 
mention  of  the  Argives.^  For  I  shoidd  not  be  willing  that 
you,  who  have  the  reputation  of  always  saving  the  distressed 
should  appear  worse  than  the  Arpves  in  this  particular, — 
who,  with  a  territory  bordering  upon  that  of  Sparta,  and 
seeing  the  Lacedaemonians  lording  it  both  by  land  and  sea, 
were  not  deterred  from  shewing  themselves  friendly  towards 
you.  Nay  more,  they  even  came  to  a  Decree,  as  we  are  told, 
to  hold  their  ambassadors,  who  came  from  Laccdsemon  to 
demand  certain  of  your  exiles,  enemies,  if  they  did  not  quit 
the  territory  before  the  sun  set.  Is  it  not  disgraceful  then, 
0  men  of  Athens,  if  the  people  of  Argos  feared  not  the  do- 
minion of  the  Lacedsemooiane  in  those  times,  nor  their  power, 
that  you,  who  are  Athenians,  should  fear  a  Barbarian,  and 
that  too,  a  woman !  Besides,  the  Argives  had  it  in  their 
power  to  relate  that  they  had  been  frequently  vanquished  by 
the  Lacedsemonians ;  but  you  have  conquered  the  King  often, 
and  have  been  worsted,  not  even  once,  either  by  the  slaves  of 
the  King,  or  by  himself.  For  if,  indeed,  the  King  has  any- 
where had  an  advantage  over  this  country,  that  advantage  he 


'  •'  To  be  plnicd  at,"  "  to  rejoice  »(,"  8ic.  lilenlly.  There  Ja  someChinf  in 
>be  tone  of  tbii  puntge,  not  unlike  one  <on  a  rety  different  ratgect  cettaiDlf) 
)Ti  Terence,  much  admired  ;  where  Thiis  myi  to  Cbiem,  that  if  othera  blwncd 
her,  lie  A(  ifaould  not  do  it, — "at  tu  indignui  qui  rseerei  tamen."  Eun.  Act 
T.  Sc.  2. 

'  Can  this  mean  more  than  "  took  eouniel  together  t'  &c.  It  can  hard);  im- 
ply any  act,  which,  perhipa,  "  combine,"  "  conspire,*  Ac  do. 

'  Mrmioii  i>  made  of  enothpr,  the  PhOi-iani.  in  ■  Fehement  pun^  of  the 
Ilfpi  Uaptarptir0ttat,  where  be  deuribea  the  horrible  nature  of  Iheir  deacruc- 
tlon  J  and  then  turns  upon  Machine!,  (hat  they  gave  rifr  iniifoucrair  'fn)ipoti. 
They  did  not  wi«h  Greece  to  he  one-eyed,  inp6d)6a}i^*  t^v  'EXXd&a.  A 
tiaoiUtion  of  this  pataage  li  attempted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  a  lUcto- 
t'-l  Sprteh  at  GUagow  in  1S25. 
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has  gained  by  bringing  over  to  hint  with  bribes,  the  most 
worthless  of  the  Greeks,  and  traitors  to  them, — or  no  how 
else  ;  nor  did  even  this  profit  him.  For  you  will  find  that, 
often  as  he  had  weakened  thi«  country  by  means  of  the  Lace- 
dfemoDians,  he  himself  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  kingdom  in 
his  contest  with  Glearchus  and  Cyrus.  So  then  he  has  never 
overcome  you  in  open  warfare,  nor  have  his  wiles  availed  him 
anything. 

I  obsen-e  that  some  among  you  are  in  the  habit  of  treat- 
ing Philip  with  contempt,  as  wholly  beneath  your  notice,  but 
dreading  the  King  as  a  formidable  enemy,  with  whomsoever 
he  may  contend.  If,  however,  you  will  not  repel  the  aggree- 
sioiiB  of  the  one,  because  he  is  an  unworthy  antagonist,  and 
will  yield  every  thing  to  the  other,  because  he  is  formidable, 
— o^inst  whom,  O  men  of  Athens,  will  you  ever  take  up 
arms? 

There  are,  amongst  you,  those  who  are  most  poweHul  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  others  againat  you ;  to  whom  I 
would  give  but  a  single  piece  of  advice — Let  them  learn  how 
to  defend  your  rights  against  others,  that  they  may  first  ap- 
pear to  do  what  is  right.  Since,  surely,  it  is  absurd  for  a 
person, '  himself  not  doing  his  duty,  to  pretend  to  read  you 
lectures  upon  yours.  For  it  is  not  right  that  a  citizen  of 
yours  should  get  up  speeches  against  you,*  and  none  for  you. 
And  so  I  entreat  you,  consider  what  is  the  cause  that  nobody 
is  found  at  Byzantium  to  instruct  them  not  to  seize  upon 
(Jhalcedon,  now  a  possession  of  the  King's,  and  which  formerly 
was  yours,  but  in  no  respect  belongs  to  thorn !  Or  not  to 
make  Selymbria,  once  a  city  in  alliance  with  yours,  tributary' 
to  them,  or^  dismember  their  country,  against  all  oaths  and 


'   The  only  recammendHtion  of  "  penon'  i*  Om  it  u  of  both  genden,  like 

*  Iiitirsll;  "  fight ;"  ihe  r*fle«i»e  len&e  of  (he  middle  verb,  "  draw  gmr- 
idw  up  in  battle  amy."  A*  in  the  memorable  Oitb  puuge,  ou  /lii  rois  Si> 
tHofiaSSlvl,   .   .  -  Itai  roit  in  UXaTalait  aapaTa^afiiimit,  "  who  fought,"  4c. 

3  liuCayTloti!,  or  BvCarrmv,  the  common  rending,  Beems  inierted  to  prevent 

the  nece*9ii7  of  recurring  to  txtlnovt,  with  which  it  ig  put   in   appoiition 

the  aenlGiice  tieiiig  complete  without  it.  The  negHtive  cunmined  in  the  jii^, 
it  i«  preBumcd,  extends  (o  the  n^il'^ni',  whicii  Allen  comlmefliwuttt  eomlibiamL 
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treaties,  by  which  they  are  declared  to  be  independent ! 
None  has  been  found  to  teaoh '  Mausolus  whilst  living,  or 
Artemisia,  since  his  death,  not  to  seize  upon  Cos  aad.  Rhodes, 
and  many  other  Grecian  cities,  which  the  King,  their  master, 
had  by  treaties  ceded  to  the  Greeks,  and  for  which  the 
Greeks  of  those  times  endured  many  perilous^  and  glorious 
stni^Ies.  Or  if  both  have  suoh  teachers,  at  least  it  appears 
that  nobody  is  persuaded. 

I  am  dearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  just  to  restore  the  lUiodian 
commonwealth ;  but  further,  even  if  it  were  not  just,  when  I 
obHerve  wtiat  the  Rhodians  are  doing,  I  cannot  avoid  coimsel- 
ling  yon  to  restore  their  state.  Wherefore !  Why,  because, 
if  all  were  bent  on  acting  justly,  for  you  alone,  0  men  of 
Athens,  to  bold  back  would  be  disgraceful.  But  when  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  putting  themselves  in  a  condition  to  com- 
mit some  "  profitable  wrong,"  for  you  alone  to  make  a  parade 
of  right,  aad  even  to  avail  yourselves  of  circnmstancea,  I  con- 
adernot  justice  but  imbecility.  For  I  observe  that  aU  people 
estimate  right  according  to  actually  existing  might ;  and  I 
OKD  mention  an  instanoe  of  this  familiu  to  you  all.  There 
are  two  treaties  made  by  the  Greeks  with  the  King,  that  made 
by  this  country,  which  all  applaud,  and  that  made  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  which,  oertunly,  all  condemn.  And  in  these 
treaties  rights  are  not  lud  down  alike  to  both  sets  of  persons. 
The  laws,  indeed,  do  give,  alike  to  the  weak  and  the  powerful, 
a  common  and  equal  participation  of  rights  in  the  disputes  of 


Thil  will  do  well  enough  if  it  need*  muit  be  taken  in  a  bed  (sue.  But  iup- 
poM  tbey  rouked  the  bonndariee  right,  where  ie  the  grievsace  ?  Whatever  may 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  genenll]p,  the  peaiage  uemi  to  shew  that  here  it 
mnn  be,  "  maik  out  to  aeatpj/,  againet  oatha,"  itc. 

1  The  teaching  ia  applied  to  Artemisia  onlj,  but  it  aeemt  neceuaril;  im- 
plied aa  to  AbuMlni.  The  interrogataty  is  here  dropped,  ■■  the  editions 
have  it  so ;  hot  it  maj  be  doubtful,  perhapt,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 

*  If  jcivfivKivcmuat  mean  "danger,"  iwoiifiTarra  will  not  do  in  its  ordinary 
•ane,  "  make."  That  It  doei,  generally,  lo  mean,  if  not  alw«y*,  is  clear. 
Kii-ftwov  dpd^mii,  the  words  just  before  At  Oaih ,  and  in  tbe  same  Oration, 
there  is,  "  the  state  having  never  chosen  dir^aXfiai;  Sdo^of  fiaXXoy,  ^  rir 
imip  ™k  koXvk  id*t>vvov,'  "dangar,"  and  nothing  elae.  This  is  the  reaaon 
for  " 
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oitizena  with  each  other  in  each  partioular  atate.  But  in  pub- 
lic rights,  the  Gonquerore  lay  down  the  taw  to  the  vanquished. 
Since  then  it  is  for  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  what  is  just, 
what  you  have  to  consider  is  how  you  may  be  able  to  acoom- 
plish  both.  And  you  will  be  able,  if  once  you  shall  be  conm- 
dered  as  the  common  champions  of  the  genersi  freedom. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  as  it  seems  to  me,  why  you  find  it 
very  difficult  to  act  aa  you  ought.  For  all  the  reet  of  maor 
kind  have  one  contest  only, — with  their  open  enemies ; — and  if 
they  subdue  them,  there  is  nothing  to  baulk  them  in  the  fiill 
enjoyment  of  their  success.  But  you,  0  men  of  Athens,  have 
two  difficulties  one  the  same  which  others  have, — and  another, 
in  addition,  sarlier  and  more  arduous.  For  you,  in  your  coun- 
cils, must  overcome  those  who  have  chosen  to  act  in  opposi- 
ticHi  to  the  oountry.  Since  then,  on  account  of  thwn,  nothing 
that  is  desirable  can  be  obtained  without  a  atniggle,  it  may 
well  happen  that  you  should  fail  in  many  of  your  attempts. 
Now,  that  BO  many  should  fearlessly  adopt  this  line  of  policy, 
perhaps  the  benefits  received  from  those  who  bribe  them  may 
chiefly  be  the  cause;  not  but  that  you  also'  may  be  justly 
blamed.  For  you  ought,  O  men  of  Athens,  to  entertain  the 
same  opinion  respecting  a  position  in  politics,  which  you  do 
respecting  &  position  in  the  field.  And  what  is  that !  Why, 
you  think  that  the  man  who  deserts  the  station  appointed  by 
his  general,  ought  to  be  disgraced,  and  should  forfeit  his  ri^ts 
as  a  citizen.  So  ought  you  to  disgrace  those  who,  deserting 
the  line  of  policy  handed  down  by  our'  anoestors,  act  as  if 
they  were  living  under  an  oligardiy,  by  driving  them  from 
your  counoils.  As  it  is,  do  you  esteem  those  the  most  futh- 
ful  of  your  allies  who  have  sworn  to  have  the  same  friends 
and  enemies  as  yourselves  t — and  do  you  also  oonjuder  those 
public  men*  most  tnistr-worthy,  who,  you  oertunly  know,  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  their  country ! 

'  The  chuigc  Co  **  miy  b«  blamed,'  ingtead  of  "  mi;  vne,"  lie,  perhapt, 
budlf  deaerva  notice,  except  for  the  purpoae  of  remaiUng  that  even  that 
change  it  not  deiiiaMe,  and  that  where  there  ii  a  Auapiiip  depanure,  aa  in  what 
ia  called  tjhe  (nnuJottm.  it  ia  almoat  uriivenallf  rewrted  to  became  tbe  text 
ia  not  underatood. 

'  Allen  conMnm  it  "  magitlratia.''  But  can  it  po«>iblf  mean  the  Archona. 
Piytanea,  Proedri,  tie.  people  with  dntien  fixed  by  law  i   Were  not  iheae  aa  far 
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Perhapfl,  however,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  diacover  where- 
withal to  charge  them,  or  to  blame  the  rest  of  jou ;  but  that 
the  labour  is  to  find,  by  what  advice,  or  by  what  course  of  ac- 
tion that  which  is  now  wrong  may  be  set  right.  Perhaps, 
alao,  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  treat  of  everything.  But 
if  you  will  sustain  what  you  have  previously  reeolved  upon,  by 
■ome  corresponding  measure,  step  by  step  our  aflairs  may 
eventually  become  better  for  the  future.  My  opinion  then  is — 
that  you  ^ould  take  up  this  business  in  time, '  manfully ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  you  rejoice  to  bear  when  any  praise  your 
anoestors,  and  go  through  their  exploits,  and  tell  of  their 
trophies.  Think  then  that  those  ancestors  raised  these  tro- 
phies, not  that  you  might  gaze*  upon  them  with  unavailing 
admiration,  but  that  you  might  imitate  the  virtues  of  those 
who  set  them  up. 


removed  from  Eba  ■lippet;  hcigbts  of  politics  u  the  Mnfon  of  our  Coq>orai 
toirni?    Muit  itDomferto  "ol  \iyoms" — ibe  "  prfroptt    ifyfjiows,"— til 


1  Wbethei  thit  gM)  neu  moii([h  to  dimXaii^vtirSai  any  be  questioned  ; 
but  >  diOculEjr  i«  felt  in  getting  nearer. 
*  Liil«ral]7i  "  looking  at,  might  wonder  at,"  "  adraire,"  8ic. 
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— And  you  are  strenuous  io  oommemoratjiig  Geeear!  in  pro- 
feasiDg  your  love  for  him  when  dead !  What  higher  honour 
did  he  ever  reach  than  to  have  a  pedestal,  a  ehrine,  a  temple, 
apriest?  AB,then,  Jupiter,  a«  Mara,  as  Bomulua,  bo  the  god  Jo- 
liBBhashis  Priest, — and  that  Priest  is  M.  Antony  !  Where- 
fore do  you  pause  J  Why  are  you  not  ordained !  Fix  your 
day, — see  for  some  one  to  oonsecrate  you, — we  are  colleagues, 
— that  no  one  will  question.  Detested  wretch !  whether 
you  play  the  minister  of  the  living  tyrant,  or  the  priest  of  the 
dead !  I  would  a«k,  too,  if  you  are  aware  what  day  tiuB  is, 
— if  you  don't  know  that  yesterday  was  the  fourth  of  the 
IU>inan  games  in  the  Circus !  that  you  yourself  proposed  a 
law  for  setting  apart  the  fifth  day  to  the  worship  of  Osesar ! 
Then  why  are  we  not  all  in  our  sacramental  robes  *.  Why 
suffer  the  honours  decreed  to  the  new  God  by  your  law  to 
be  withheld !  Have  you  permitted  the  day  to  be  desecrated 
by  having  prayers  and  yet  witholding  pedestals  I  Either  let 
the  worship  of  your  god  be  abolished  at  onoe,  or  let  it  be 
observed  throughout. 

You  will  ask  if  I  desire  to  see  his  pedestal,  his  temple,  his 
priest.  For  my  part  I  desire  nothing  of  the  kmd.  But 
you — you  who  are  the  advocate  of  Gsesar — what  have  you  to 
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say  for  defending  some  things  and  taking  no  care  of  others  t 
unless  peradventure  you  may  be  pleased  to  confess  that  the  rule 
of  your  conduct  is  your  own  interest,  not  his  dignity !  What 
answer,  then,  do  you  make '.  I  wait  upon  your  eloqu^ice ; — 
I  knew  your  grandfather  to  be  a  great  orator,  and  yourself 
to  be  fluent  of  speech ; — he,  indeed,  never  harangued  naked 
—your  person  we  have  seen  displayed  unadorned  in  public 
debate.  Will  you  make  any  reply  to  these  things,  or  will 
you  dare  to  utter  at  all !  What,  in  so  long  a  speech  as  I 
have  now  been  making,  will  you  find  that  you  have  the  bold- 
ness even  to  think  you  can  answer ! 

But  let  ua  pass  over  former  times  and  come  to  the  pre- 
sent. This  one  day — this  blessed  individual  day — I  say,  this 
very  point  of  time  in  which  I  am  speaking — defend  it  if  you 
can  .'  Why  la  the  Forum  hedged  in  with  armed  troops ! 
Why  stand  your  satellites  listening  to  me  sword  in  hand .' 
Why  are  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  not  flung  open ', 
Why  have  you  marched  into  the  town,  men  of  all  nations, — 
but  chiefly  barbarous  nations, — savages  from  Itynea,  armed 
with  their  slings !  You  pretend  that  it  is  all  to  protect  your 
person.  Is  it  not  better  far  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  thtm  be 
unable  to  live  in  one's  own  country  without  guards  of  armed 
men !  But  trust  me,  there  is  no  safety  in  defsncee  like  these. 
We  must  be  fenced  round  by  the  aifections  and  the  good 
will  of  our  countrymen,  not  by  their  arms,  if  we  would  be 
secure.  The  Roman  people  will  force  away,  they  will  wrench 
from  your  ^rasp,  these  arms, — I  pray  it  may  be  done  without 
^ril  to  MB  !  But  in  what  way  soever  you  may  deal  with  us, 
believe  me,  while  your  conduct  is  framed  npon  your  present 
counsels-,  your  career  must  be  short ;  for  that  consort  of 
yours  who  is  so  very  little  avaricious,  who  has  already  been 
twice  p  widow^  and  whom  I  will'  allude  to  without  off'ence, 
too  tong  owes  to  the  state  the  enjoyment  of  a  third  jointure. 
The  Roman  people  have  those  to  whom  the  helm  of  the  state 
may  be  entrusted.  Wheresoever  they  are,  there  is  the  safe- 
guard of  the  commonwealth  ;  or  rather  the  commonwealth 
itsflff  has  not  yet  recovered  those  whom  as  yet  she  has  only 
avenged.  The  country  certainly  posseasos  illustrious  youths 
ready  for  her  defence.  Consulting  their  ease  only,  they  may 
quit  us  for  a  season  if  they  will — vet  shall  they  be  recalled 
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by  the  puUic  voice.  The  name  of  peace  is  doligbtfiil,  and 
the  reality  is  precious ;  but  between  peace  and  slavery  there 
is  a  wide  difference.  Peace  is  tranquil  freedom, — slavery,  of 
all  ills  the  consummation,  to  be  related  not  only  by  war 
but  to  the  death. 

But  if  those  great '  liberators  of  their  country  have  thus 
removed  themselves  from  our  sight,  yet  have  they  left  us  the 
example  of  their  achievements.  What  none  before  them  had 
done,  they  did,  Brutus  levied  war  against  Tarquin,  a  king 
in  days  when  it  was  lawful  for  Some  to  have  kings.  Gassiue, 
Mselius,  ManUus,  all  perished  because  they  were  suspected 
of  affecting  kingly  power.  But  Brutus''  and  his  coadjutors 
took  arms  not  against  one  who  was  aiming  at  sovereignty, 
but  against  one  already  enthroned ;  an  exploit  not  only  illus- 
trious and  divine  in  itself,  but  worthy  of  all  imitation,  and 
such  as  covers  the  actors  with  a  glory  which  seems  to  fill  the 
very  heavens.  For  although  there  was  an  abundant  reward 
in  the  mere  consciousnesfi  of  the  prodigious  deed,  still  I  can- 
not consider  that  any  mortal  needs  contemn  the  earning  of 
immortal  fame. 

Look  back,  then,  M.  Antony,  on  that  day  when  you 
abolished  the  Dictatorship  ;  set  before  your  eyes  the  delight 
of  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome ;  contrast  it  with  the  traffic ' 
you  and  your  followers  are  now  engaged  in — then  you  will  be 
sensible  of  the  vast  difference  between  glory  and  gain.  Yet 
as  some,  stricken  with  a  morbid  affection,  an  obtuseneea  of 
the  senses,  are  unable  to  taste  the  flavour  of  their  food,  so 
profligate,  rapacious,  desperate  men,  lose  the  relish  of  true 
fame.  But  if  the  glory  of  great  actions  has  no  charms  for 
you,  cannot  even  fear  deter  you  from  mcked  deeds  t  You 
have  no  apprehension  of  criminal  prosecutions — be  it  so ;  if 
this  arises  from  conscious  innocence,  I  commend  it ;  but  if  it 


'  Some  little  addition  uemn  quite  necessary  to  bring  out  ibe  Mnie ;  ab- 
'I'dmM  te  ipioi  plainly  iiidiwei  that  he  eoimecti  tbe  removal  of  Ibe  liber. 
Van  wilb  the  iBimediate  anleeedent  mortt  rep^tudumi  but  tbeie  woidfi  neeni 
burdly  eiKiugb.if  aimpljr  lraiul«led,  witbout  this  or  some  auch  addition  lo  bring 


*  Hi  prim, — we  knoir  Doibing  of  (hem,  except  Ibat   Brului  wm   joined 
by  many. 

*  In  lome  editiona  and  M3S.  it  ia  iiiDNiiwfiDiH  ;  in  olhera  belter,  mm^mationt. 
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proceeds  from  your  reliaace  upon  mere  force,  do  you  not  per- 
ceive what  it  is  that  awaits  him  who  haa  thus  overoome  the 
terrors  of  the  law ! 

But  if  you  have  no  dread  ot  brave  men  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens, because  your  person  is  protected  from  them  by  your 
Batellites,  believe  me  your  owe  partisans  will  not  bear  with 
you  much  longer ;  and  what  kind  of  life  is  his  whoae  days 
and  nights  are  dietraoted  with  the  fear  of  his  own  follow- 
ers !  Unless,  indeed,  you  have  bound  them  to  you  by  great- 
er obligations  than  those  by  which  Cffisar  had  attached  some 
of  the  very  men  who  put  him  to  death ;  or  that  you  can 
in  any  one  respect  be  compared  with  him.  In  him  there  was 
genius,  judgment,  memory,  learning,'  circumspection,'  refieo- 
tion,  application.  His  exploits  in  war,  how  mischievous  soever 
to  his  country,  were  yet  transcendent.  Bent  for  years  upon 
obtaining  supreme  power,  he  had  accomplished  his  object 
with  vast  labour,  through  countless  perils.  By  his  munifi- 
cence, by  public  works,  by  largesses,  by  hospitality,  he  had 
won  over  the  thoughtless  multitude ;  he  had  attached  his 
followers  by  his  generosity,  his  adversaries^  by  his  specioua 
clemency.  In  a  word,  he  had  introduced  into  a  free  state, 
partly  through  fear  of  him,  partly  througii  tolerance  of  him, 
a  familiarity  with  slavery. 

With  that  great  man  I  may  compare  you  as  regards  the 
lust  of  power ;  in  no  other  thing  can  you  be  in  any  manner 
of  way  likened  to  him.  But  out  of  a  thousand  iUs  which  he 
forced^  into  the  constitution  of  our  Commonwealth,  this  one 
good  has  come,  that  the  Roman  people  have  now  leamt 
how  far  ea«h  person  is  to  be  trusted,  to  whom  they  may 
commit  themselves,  against  whom  they  must  be  on  their 
guard.  Do  these  tbingd  never  pass  through  your  mind  i 
Do  you  not  comprehend  that  it  suffices  for  brave  men  to  have 


■  In  lome  MSS.,  initead  of  Utara,  euro,  it  is  Uterattva.  Tbra,  however,  ii 
bnrdly  ■  Ciceronian  phris«,  DnIeM  in  hii  critical  nr  pbiloaopbical  tmUiw*. 

■  Derinxerat  is  applied  bolb  to  thefuw  andWiwrwrtai;  In  English  il  wnuld 
have  been  slrnost  inevitable  to  cbinge  the  word,  and  nuke  it  "  attached  bis 
friends,  and  diiiamied  hiR  enemiei)'  but  perfasp*  "tttndting"  is  stronger,  as 
applied  to  enemiei  also. 

'  Inata,  "  burnt  in." 
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leamt  how  beautiful  the  deed,  bow  preoioiu  the  eervioe,  *  bow 
glorious  the  fame  of  extirpating  a  t^rrant!  When  maukind 
could  not  endure  Gsesar,  will  they  bear  thee '.  Henceforward, 
tnut  me,  they  will  flock  emulously  to  this  work,  nor  wait  for 
the  lingering  opportunity. 

Begard  the  Commonwealth  for  a  moment,  M.  Antony,  I 
do  beeeecb  you.  Think  of  the  race  you  are  sprang  from,  not 
of  the  generation  you  live  with.  Be  on  what  terms  you  please 
with  me ;  but  return  into  favour  with  your  country.  That, 
however,  is  your  own  aiRur.  I  will  declare  my  course.  Young 
I  stood  by  the  country— old  I  will  not  desert  her.  I  defied 
the  arms  of  Catiline — I  will  not  tremble  at  yours !  Nay,  I 
should  eheerfully  fling  myself  into  the  gulf,  if  my  death  oould 
restore  the  public  fireedom,  and  the  euSbrings  of  the  Boman 
people  could  thus  be  exasperated  at  onoe  to  the  crisis  which 
has  been  so  long  coming  on !  For,  truly,  if  it  is  well  ni^ 
twenty  years  since  I  d^ed,  in  this  very  temple,  that  death 
ever  oould  come  before  its  time  to  a  man  of  oonimlar  rank, 
how  much  more  truly  may  I  say  so,  now  in  my  old  arge  t  To 
me.  Senators,  death  is  even  desirable,  having  lived  to  finish 
all  that  I  had  ondertaken  to  achieve.  For  two  things  only 
I  feel  anxious ;  the  one,  that  my  eyes  may  close  upon  the 
liberties  of  Bome — a  greater  boon  than  this  heaven  has  not 
to  bestow ;  the  other,  that  the  fate  may  bef;^  every  one  which 
his  oondnct  to  his  country  has  earned. 


■  Aatfcw  grahm  vutf  mean — "  fit  gndtnde  fbr  th«  btocSU  ncarad  fnm 
te  country;'  If  m,  tin  word*  may  be  midBred— <■  bow  dutifnl  the  wrriiw," 
r  "how  •ppTopriata;'  bat  I  pnta  th*  mom  of  tbe  text 
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Amot,  (Bigbt  Hon.  Cbarles.  Speaker  of 
(he  Houne  of  CommoiK.  aftefwtrdi 
Lord  Co1c!ie«(er),  HI.  23.  4& 

Atwrdeen,  (Burl  of),  iil  624 1  tv.  25B, 
259.  260,  -263,  267,  •J74,  276, 283. 

Diniier  at,  iii.  5S9. 

Mechnnici-  Institution,  m.  143. 

Aberctomby,  ((ienenU  Sir  Riilpb),  i.  2o. 

(  Rigbt  Hon-  Jmnrs.  8p«ker  of  the 

HouM  of  Commonc),  i.  4»9i  IL  361 ; 
ni7. 

Abinger,  (Lord),  a.  307.  not*  See  Scar- 
lett. 

AbuK.  when  tbere  ii,  there  ought  to  be 
cUmour,  it.  627. 

Abiue  of  Chu-itie«,  initancc*  of,  brought 
to  light  bj  the  Edueiiion  Committee, 
m.  4.  Hampabire  charity  eKtiteg,  28. 
Here  in  Lirkcolnahire,  28,  37.  Spital 
Hofpital,  29,  SB.  WeUmgborough,  in 
NoitbBtnptonabtre,  tb.  Teoril,  Somer- 
Mtlbirei  a.  39.  Croydon,  Surrey,  i&. 
S9.  Pocklington  School,  Yorkshire, 
30,  96,  38,  199.  Huntingdon  Scbool, 
91,  37.  St.  Bee«'  School,  Camber- 
Und,  tb.  94,  39.  Reading  Scbool.  i&. 
Ahp.  Whitgift'a  Hoapital  at  Croydon, 
32,  3S.  BerkhwDstewl  School,  38. 
HeniRworth  Hospital.  Yoibhire,  60. 
Scbool  in  Northumberland,  61.  Leed* 
Grammar  School,  tb.  Binningham 
Charity,  61.     Bedford  Charily,  6% 

Abuaet,  perrertion  of  mind  created  by  the 
long  habituation  to,  U'  591. 

proper  method  of  correcting,  ii.  390- 

Aecomplice*,  rule  of  law  with  reapect  to 
tbe  testimony  of,  n.  450. 

Acland.  Sir  Thomaa,  i.  91. 

Acropolis,  tbe,  nt.  76. 

Action  of  Account,  nrade  of  improting, 
II.  401. 

Action  for  Damage!  in  libels,  an  unsatia- 
factory  remedy,  I.  376,  380-1. 


minster,  ii.  494. 
petty  form,  the  bulk  of  every  cause 

paper  at  Nld  Priui,  □.  407. 
Activity,  Magisterial,  by  whom  moat  dis.. 

played,  ii.  368.  376. 
Acton,  (Generat),  minister  of  Naples,  i. 

Adam,  (Woi.  Lord  Chief  CommiaKi oner 
of  the  Jury  Court  ia  Scotland),  ii. 
344,  not*. 

Addington.  Right  Hon.  H.  (now  Lord 
Sidmouth),  iv.  106. 

Addiaon,  II.  565 ;  lit.  85. 

Addbebi  to  tub  Manchebteb  Mb- 
CKANics'  iHrnrimoN,  July  21.  1833, 
HI.  153 — 178.      See  Manchester. 

ASDRHU  OF  TbaHES   TO   HIS    MaJBHTT, 

Spiech  on  thk,  delivered  in  the  Hiiuse 
of  Lorda,  Feb.  S4,  1835,  iv.  67. 
Introduction,  89—90.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  responsible  for  the  dismiss- 
al of  the  late  Ministry,  97.  Con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  reaponsibilitj 
for  Bucb  changes,  09.  Case  of  Mr. 
Pelbam.  100.  Terms  of  tbe  King's 
Speech  eulogistic  of  his  preceding 
Ministers  on  all  the  points  of  tbeil 
foreign  and  domestic  policy,  101 — 100. 
Lord  Althorp's  removal  from  tbe  House 
of  Oommons  the  alleged  cause  of  their 
dismissal,  106.  The  authority  of  Lord 
Orey  put  forward  for  this  statement, 
disproved  by  Lord  Grey  himself,  108 
— 1  IS.  IfOrd  Spencer's  death  antici- 
pated, and  Lord  Altborp's  removal 
provided  for,  114,  115.  Limitation 
under  which  tbe  toysl  prerogative 
should  be  ezerrised,  116.  117.  Only 
two  instances  since  the  Revolution  of 
a  change  of  ministry,  while  Pailianeiit 
was  prorogued,  118.     Tbe  Ula  minis* 
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try  uninimoui  among  tbcniwlvei,  and 
not  diugreping  with  tbe  kin^;,  120. 
Ineonuiimcjr  of  Ihc  preieiire  for  llieir 
ditmiml,  with  tbe  aubceqaent  diisolu- 
tulioti  of  the  House  of  Commons,  liS, 
Oraund  on  trfaich  tbe  present  miniBlT^ 
look  for  conSdenee  and  support,  125. 
Te>[  of  Furcess  ■Iready  aflurded  by  the 
choice  of  the  Speaker,  i6.  The  minie- 
terial  profeBBions  of  baving  beconM 
rerormen  concrvilHl  with  tbeir  conduct 
on  lite  and  former  occaaions,  ■'£.  132. 
Conduct  of  Mr.  Uunkittoii  and  Mr. 
KrouEbam  on  [be  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  in  IB29,  IM.  Appeal  of  tha 
mlniatry  to  gire  them  ■  trial  answered 
by  ■  reference  to  their  past  bistory, 
137.  Their  conduct  at  Ibe  general 
election,  1S8.  Threat*  of  a  second 
di-solution;  tbe  attempt  denounced, 
141.  Tbeir  hostility  to  the  Refurm 
Bill  a  fair  ground  for  not  considering 
it  safe  in  their  keeping,  142.  Con- 
venience of  the  plea,  of  the  tafety  of 
the  Blate,  for  a  change  of  doctrines, 
145.  Apprehended  resiilta  of  carry- 
ing on  tbe  executive  goTemmcnt  in  de- 
fiance of  tbe  opinions  of  the  people.  1 49. 
Warning  to  the  House  of  Lords,  ib. 

Adelaide,  mortality  on  board  tbe,  on  ber 
passage  from  India  to  the  Mauritius, 
IL266. 

Admiralty  Court,  Judge  of  the,  unequal 
Balai7  of,  n.  ass— 354. 

Advocate,  duty  of  an,  to  bis  client,  i. 
ItU. 

Admiralty  Orders  against  the  Commerce 
of  Neutrals  with  Spain  in  IR38,  an 
infraction  of  the  Law  of  Nation;,  ni. 
607— e  10. 

.«;«■hille^  III.  77,  B4, 407  ;  tr.  102, 403, 
40S,  407,  414,  419. 

^ibrlred  If-,  Coronation  of,  In  978, 
I.  ^58. 

Affidavits,  inconsistency  of  receiving  tbe 


},  441. 
of  debt  in  K.  B.  and  C  P.  for  two 

and  a  half  years,  II.  494. 
African  slave- trade,  chaiacteriitiea  of  the, 

n.  330,  2^7. 
AfricanB,  character  of  tbe,  as  exhibited 

in  tbe  British  Slave  Colonies,  ii.  204 ; 

unhappy  fate  of  at  all  times,  25S. 
Agreements,  mode  o{  improving  the  law 
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:,  delivered  in  tbe  House  of  Cam- 
April  9,  I.  101.     Admitted  ex- 


tent of,  ii.  Instance  from  Camlirid^e- 
abire,  503.  Sketch  of  [be  caiaa  that 
have  pixiduced  this  state  ;  great  Exten- 
sion of  agriculture  occdtioiied  by  tbe 
succeisfnl  reaults  of  the  war,  505,  and 
by  tbe  high  prices  of  the  acarce  yean, 
1796,  1799.  and  18(H),  506.  (Similar 
causes  and  eSecta  in  our  West  India 
colonies,  506,  507).  Government  ex- 
penditure, 507.  Stoppage  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  increase  of  country  banks, 
consequent  accommodation  to  farmen 
and  land-speculators,  506, 509.  Great 
extension  of  our  colonies,  509.  Ma- 
nufacturing and  commercia!  monopoly 
completed  by  Buonaparte's  continentj 
system,  510.  Iiurtatt  ofctMoaSoK  and 
o/'prorfua  arising  from  all  those  causes, 
511^13.  ESects  of  tbe  abundant 
harvests  of  1812,  ISia,  and  1814, 
coupled  with  the  political  even(s  of 
those  years,  upon  prices,  514,  515. 
Diminution  of  the  Oovemment  expen- 
diture produced  by  tbepeace,516,5l7. 
Commercial  distress  during  the  latter 
years  of  (he  war,  518.  Lossea  ocn- 
bioned  by  the  freniy  of  exporting  spe- 
culation, to  Europe  in  I8U.  ib.,  and  (o 
America  in  ISI5,  519.  ES'ecta  of  tbe 
banks  lessening  their  discounts  upon 
the  fanner  and  land  improver,  520,  jjS. 
Enormous  increase  in  [be  rerenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  country,  ih.  Man- 
ner in  which  excessive  taialioit  afft«ti 
the  landed  interest,  instanced  on  a  farm 
of  400  acres,  524,  527.  Oenain  taxes 
falling  exclusively  on  tbe  land,  and  tbe 
whole  mainlenance  of  the  poor,  528. 
Effect  of  keeping  dovm  wages  by  tbe 
application  of  the  poor-rates,  529,530. 
CennderaHai  ofOa  remtHtsfiT  the  rfw- 
fren,  delicacy  of  tbe  subject,  530.  Ckta 
not  likely  to  Snd  any  relief,  5SI.  Mr. 
Westein'a  corn-bilt  of  1815  approved, 
532.  His  proposals  forgranting  boon- 
ties  on  com  e):port«lion  disapproved, 
533)  and  for  excluding  foreign  com,  and 
warehousing  our  own  grain  in  public 
grananes,  also  disapproved,  534.  Al- 
teration in  the  wool  laws,  536.  A  fn« 
trade  in  (be  article  recommended,  598. 
Propoeed  changes  in  tbe  parish-ratei 
and  poor-TMes,  539.  Exdusion  at 
able-bodied  poor,  and  the  issue  of  mar- 
riages after  a  certain  day,  from  relief,  re- 
commended, 541.  Means  of  relief  from 
taxation  ;  uxes  which  might  be  repeal, 
ed  by  tbe  application  of  a  portion  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  A.  Not  much  re- 
lieved in  ISI7,  5es,5««. 
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AiK-h-Cbtpclle,  Treaty  of,  November 
IB18,  1.  657,  658,  BiS- 

Aldenon,  (Mr.  Justice),  n.  31-1. 

Alexander,  Emperor  uf  Ruuia,  notice 
■nd  character  of,  i.  628.  634.  His  de- 
nunciation of  [be  SpBiiiih  ConttltuEion 
of  1812,  666.  Unhappy  ulluiian  in 
bis  declaration  BRainat  Spain,  660.  661, 
Convenient  preteiLC  for  adding 


673. 


Alexander,  (Sir   W.,  Lord   Chief  Biroti 

of  the  Exchequer),  ii.  338. 
Alice  of  Loiivoiii,  Queen  of  Henry  L, 


Alnwick  Mechanics'  Society,  iii.  138. 
Alihotp  (Viacount,  ntnv  Earl   Spencer), 

HI.  dOO.  597;  IV.  08.  106,   109,  11-2, 

lU,  116,  123,  124,  129. 
Ambii^it)',  pntent  and  latent,  4fi). 
Am^^,  American  sUve-Irader,  cau  of 

the,  iL  28—30,  nott. 
America,  United  Slatei  of,  how  aSected 

by  the  fint  Order  in  Council,  1807,  i. 

400.  Never  made  any  distinction  be- 
tween Ihal  and  Iheir  lubacquent  oneii 

401.  Their  embargil  and  non-impor- 
tation acts  in  consequence,  408,  409. 
Eflecti  of  thoie  meuHires  on  our  v- 
mies  in  the  Penin>uls,  430,  450.  Pul- 
trinesB  of  (be  allr^d  lubstitutei  for  the 
loss  of  their  market,  4:19—442.  Im- 
portance and  amount  of  their  trade, 
451— US.  EffecU  of  our  lyiitem  in 
forcing  tliem  to  become  their  own  ma- 
nufacturers, 457.  Nd  loas  of  honour  in 
our  conciliating,  460.  Folly  of  our 
being  jealoue  of,  461.  War  com- 
menced with,  485.  BeneEual  effects 
of  the  peace  vtilh,  519,  Pavourable 
conlrait  in  the  conduct  of,  with  that  of 
the  European  Sovereigna,  598,  599. 

Character  of  the  contest  between 

and  Great  Britain,  ii.  133—135. 

Loans  conlracled  ! 

Non. " 

Spanish 

413. 

SUve  trade,  state  of  in  1810,  n.  21 

— 23.  Arrangements  proposed  for 
itl^ping  their  slave  carrying  trade  Tor 
■  he  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Colonies, 


micui  Curiu,  I.  2&7.  298  ;  IT.  357. 
moa,  (Mr.  A.,  Criminal  Law  Commis- 
eianer),  II.  315. 

Amsterdam,  i,  572. 

>'  Amusing  Speech,"  a  convenient  term 
to  apply  to  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
answer,  II.  60S ;  iv.  U9,  130. 

Andersonian  Institution,  Glasgow,  128, 
129. 

Anglesey  (Marquets  of),  IV.  12,  note;  64, 
8+,  95. 

Angola  and  Benguela.  exportation  of  ne- 
groes from,  by  the  Fortugueae,  ll.  22. 

Amic.  Queen  of  Bichord  II.  coronation 
of,  I.  263. 

Queen   of  Richard  111.  coronation 

of,  I.  265. 

Boleyn,    Queen   of   Henry   VIII. 

coronation  of,  i.  267- 

of  Clevcs,  wife  of  Henry  VIIL,  i. 

268. 

Annual  elections,  universal  over  Scot- 
land, in.  377. 

Annual  Parliaments,  ni.  548,  5-19.  Zi65. 

Anonymous  Lecturing.  lU.  175  —  177. 

Antigua,  Sir.  Barham's  plan  for  intro- 
ducing Asiatic  labourers  into.  It.  246, 
279.  280. 

complete  enuucipation  of  the  slaves 

in,  in  IP34,  II.  200,  201,  ^7,  2:i9, 
276. 


Appeal  cases,  Colonial  and  Scotch,  ii. 
511—514.     See  Scotch  Appeals. 

Appeals  from  judgments,  opposite  prin- 
ciple* of  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  in 
draling  with,  II.  474.. 

Appearance  in  actions  considered  anne- 
cesaary.  ii.  412,  413. 

Appropriation  clause  of  the  Irish  Church 


Bill.  I 


.95. 


law,  I.  575. 
See  Spsnish  Ameiii 


Arabian  Gulf,  it.  251. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  ilL  107. 

Arbitrament,  enlargement  of  the  law  of, 

a   means   of  shortening  litigation,   II. 

406—409. 
Arbitration  esse,  remarkable,  ii.  439,  440. 
Arbitrators,  puUic,  It-  401,  408.  526. 
Aboumbht  ■sroBB  TBB   Pbity   Codk- 

ciL  IS  urproBT  of  tbi  Qubew-Con- 


KiHS,    I,    S55— 885.      See    QtiUN- 

CONSOBT. 

Arillimetit-  of  the  cnstoms,  i.  58S.  58<*. 

Aricwrifcht  (Sir  Richard),  l.  550. 

Abmv  Estimates.  Sfeech  on  thb,  tn 
the  House  of  Common*,  March  II, 
1816, 1-  «0I.     Introduction,  CO-1,  601. 
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ObJMtiDii  to  the  largB  force  of  Guardi 
propOKil  to  be  kepi  up,  6117.  Nearly 
double  wfait  Mr.  HitE  tfaouRht  necei- 
Mry  in  1792  609.  Stule  of  the  conn 
try  at  lh«  time,  filO,  and  now,  611. 
Slate  of  foreign  affkira,  614.  Claim  of 
(be  Giurdi  not  to  be  diabuided  on  ae- 

the  wfaolB  irmf,  616  Quealiuii  ai  to 
the  best  metbotl  of  rewarding  iheir  »er- 
ricea,  61&      Conlrait  of  the  treatment 

of  the    Navy.  620.     Ornl  difference 

in  expeDM  lietween  Guirdi  and  troopi 
of  the  line,  ift.     Pretext  of  queation 

being  concluded  by  a  previous  vote  de- 
nied,   6'21.        Propriety    of    Mr.  Cal- 

cnfl'a  Btnendment,  ii.  6S2. 
Arreit,  efila  oF  the  law  of,  n.  409~1I2. 

Text  of  Scripture  applicable  to,  403. 

See  Impriionnient. 
Arrcat  of  judgment,  argument  on  motion 

for,  on  the  viritince  between  the  ver- 
dict of  ■  jury  and  the  inrorntation,  and 

the  vaguenna  of  the  o9ence  charged, 

I.  351— .i69.     See  Williami. 
Arviu  of  Gloucester,  wife  of  King  John, 

I.  261.  -26-2. 
Ashburtor    (LDid).    in.     6  8;    iv.    102, 

294.  .-Ml.     St*  Baring.  (Alex.) 
Aihton.  Laiicwhire,  iii  560. 
Aaaeaion  of  Scotch  burgh  magiatrate*, 

III.  366. 
Aaaiit^nt    Buriiten'  eourta  in   Ireland, 

U.519. 
Auumpvit,   iiirpluMige  of  irorda  in  the 

common  cnuna  in  actioiia  of,  ii.  416— 

419,  421.  42-i.  note,  42(1. 
Alhei«l<,  faliely  atlegrd  to  be  supponera 

of  the  London  University,  III.  ■'MV. 
Athrna,    History    of,   by    Sir    William 

Youitg.  Ill-  246. 
III.  76,82   63;   IV.  390-393,  895 

—398,  404,  405,  43o— 444. 
Alkitii  ( Alderman.  M. P. ),  i.  57 1 . 
Atlomey-geneiul.  powers  and  discretion 

lodged  in  the.  ii.  383—386.  38a 
Attorneys,  great  friends  to  free  discussion 

the  abstmct,  I.  234. 
Allornry,  an  Irish,  modest  proposal  made 

by.  to  a  sub  sheriff.  IT.  Si. 
Allorrieya  iind  solieitoia,  supposed  to  be 

encoumgera  of  titigalion,  ii.  525,  536. 
limited  number  of.  in  the  common 

P1ea«,  II.  3-27  ;  in  (he  Eichriiuer.  3-29- 
Aui'lcland   <Lord,    Uovemor-general    of 

Indin),  II.  252.  272,  27i 
August,  the  first  of,  1834.  how  celebrated 

bf  the  negroes,  R    194 — 198. 
Augustus,   the   Emperor,    boast   of,   ii. 

485. 


Austin   (Billy),   the   prol^   of  Queen 

Caroline,  i.  205. 
(John),  Criminal  Law  Commbsion- 

er,  II.  315. 
(Rev.  Wm.  chaplain  of  ihe  colony  of 

Demerara).  Ii.  76,  77,  80,  81.  87,  88. 
Auitris,  our  commercial  relaliuna  with,  in 

1817,  i.  593. 

cesaioii  of  Ragusa  to,  i.  59^,669. 

Emperor  of.  one  of  the  parties  to 

the   Holy  Alliance,  i.  6-25,  655,    662, 

665—668,  674. 

defenaive  alliance  of.  with   Sardinia, 

'.  6-30- 62-f. 


Avan 


'«of,  I 


236. 


Ayleibiiiy  (Earl  of),  ill.  415,  416. 

Babington  (Thomaa,   Eiq.   M.  P.  >,  m. 

47,49 
Bamn  (Lord  Chancellor),  i.  UG6:  H.  450, 

606. 

's  Essays,  ui.  106,  108. 

-s  Abridgement,   Chief  Baran   Gil. 

belt's  authonhip  of,  ii.  481,  wte. 
Baden,  Grand  Duke  of,  i.  1I& 
Babainaa,  case  of  shocking  cruelty  iu  ibe, 

II.  149—153. 
Bail  Court,  K.B.  business  of  the,  n.  334, 

335,338. 
Baillie  (  Dr.  Matthew),  lagadoiis  conjei-. 

ture  of,  I.  646,  note. 
Balance  of  trade,  exploded  jargon  of  Ibe, 

1  567. 
Ballot,  the  vote  by,  how  br  a  protection, 

II.  555 ;  must,  it  ia  feared,  be  at  last 

resorted  to,  iii.  309,  310. 
Baltic  trade,  loss  of,  owing  to  the   Com 

Laws.  I.  569  ;  iv.  234. 
Bank  of  England,  effecu  of  stoppage  of 

in  1797,  &c.  I,  508,  509,  52a 
Banks,  country,  effects  of  increaae  of,  and 

accommodation  afforded  by,  i.  508, 509, 

520. 
Bankes,  (Henry,  Esq.  M.P.),  i.  91. 
Bankrupt   Law,  distribution   of   estates 

under,  capable  of  improvement  n.  478. 
Bankruptcy,  effect  of,  in  barring  remain- 
den,  II.  395. 
BatikruptcifS  and  insolvenries  frrquenily 

truoesble   ts  some  petty  lawsuits,  ii. 

497. 


I.  589. 

Bar,callingtathe,iil.325. 

Barbadoes,  decrease  of  negro  population 
in,  II.  138  j  scanty  allowance  of  food 
in,  to  negro  apprentices,  212. 

Barhnm  (J.  F.  Esq.),  propoaal  of,  in 
181 1,  to  introduce  Chinese  free  labour- 


en  into  the   West   IndU   IilviiU,  ii. 

218.    Difference  between  il  knd  the  ij»- 

tem  MMlioned  by  Goyemnient  in  1837, 

279.280. 
Baring  (Alexander,  now  Lord  Ashbur- 

(on),  cbuBcter  of,  i.  410.     Coadjutor 

witb  Hr.   BroughBm  in  leeking  the  re- 

idnding  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  A. 

411,  413,  423,  439,  455,  note,  494.  497. 
Barnes  (Bishop),  cbaracler  of  the  Dur. 

bam  clergr  hy.  I.  326. 
Baron*  of   England,  answer  of,  to  the 

PrelUea,  lit  443,  469. 
Baronies  by  tenure,  ii.  589. 
Burrington  (Admiral),  evidence  of,  ai  to 

ihe  happy  condi^on  of  negro  slxves,  II. 

141. 
Barristers  not  disposed  lo  encourage  lici- 

gvtiou,  II.  524,  525. 
Burritlers'  pnvilege  pleaded,  iv.  343,  344. 
Bailardy   law*,  cbange   made   iii>  tnr  the 

Poor  Law   Amendment  Act,  ill.  523, 

521. 
Bathunt,  Earl,  i.  49,  440  (  n.  60,  152, 

(Lord  Chancellor),  ii.  518. 

(Mr.  Justice),  II.  66. 

(Right   Hon.  C  Bngge),  m.  197, 

Bavaria,  stale  uf  tducation  in,  in.  249. 

Bayie's  Dictionary,  i.  34i,  nob. 

Baylej  (Mr.   Justice).  I.  320.  322,  326  ; 

II.  834,  336,  374  ;  ni.  1 49,  262,  504. 
Beckett  (Sir  John,  Advocate- Depute),  il. 


_._  ,  _i.  222. 

Bedford  Charity,  I   361;  in.  62. 

Beerlicences,  II.  3T2.iK>te. 

B^ng  the  question,  u.  128,  129. 

Bell  and  Lancaster  System  of  education, 
III.  158, 226. 

Bellingbam,  the  iisasslu  of  Mr.  Percival, 
I.  412. 

Belli,  lolling  of,  in  cathedrals  and  church' 
ec,  the  constant  mark  of  respect  on  the 
death  of  any  of  the  royal  family,  i. 
30>4 

BMaung,  and  Kitic}iadigMig,  two  Ger- 
man terms,  difference  between,  l  192. 

BenKHl  Regulation  of  May  1,  1837,  ii. 
252,  272,  27a 

Beniham  (Jeremy),  notice  and  character 
of,  II  287— 3l)»,  438,  noli,  516. 

Berbice.  lucrative  speculations  in,  i.  510; 
slave  puniahmenli  in,  II.  140. 

.Berengaria,  Qui^en  of  Richard  L  corona- 


Berrami  (Bartolomeo),  i.  US,  115,  1)6, 
121—123,  144,  145,  147—119,  151— 
156,  161—164,  203,  204,  206—206, 
213,214,  220,  222,  247,  248. 

Berkhamstead  School,  ca*B  of,  in  (]han- 


Beresford  (Captal 


ir  John,  ILN.),  i 


r,  'V^r 


I.  88. 


Berkshire  Cfaaritiet,  Mr.  Parry's  Tteatiie 


n  (he,  I 


.  45. 


Berlin  Decree,  occasion,  object,  and  pro- 
vision! of  (be,  I.  396—398,  5la  See 
Orders  in  Council,  Milan  Decree. 

Bermuda,  happy  result  of  giving  absoluts 
freedom  to  (he  slaves  in,  in  1834,  n. 
200,  209,  276. 

Berne,  treatment  of  M.  Pellenbeiig  by 
the  aiistocncy  of,  ni.  S51. 

Bei^ck,  electioneering  trick  at,  n.  410. 

Best,  Mr.  Justice  (now  Lord  Wyn- 
ford).  I.  357,361,367,368.  See  Vyn- 
ford. 

Kbie  ((be),  should  be  read  in  all  schods, 
in.  312. 

Bicksgee  (a  Mauritius  planter),  evi- 
dence of,  as  to  tbe  contentment  of  the 
Cooties  transplanted  to  the  Mauritias, 
II.  259,  360. 

Bigsby  (Mr.  of  Eaat  Retford),  lu.  419, 
4-W. 

Binning(Lonl,now  Earl  of  Haddington), 
ni.  194. 

Bi[^beck(Dr.  Qeo.).  ili.  101.  Lectures 
of,  to  the  Glasgow  Mechanics,  168, 129, 
130,  note.  Connexion  of,  with  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institution,  133 — 5, 
143,  178,583-3. 

Birmingham  Charity,  m.  01. 

Local  Acts,  ir.  163. 

distressed  sule  of,  inlB12, 1.  423-4. 

Sums  paid  by  government  to,  for  gun 
and  piMol  barrels,  444.  Renewal  of  die- 
treas  in.  in  1616,551— 5,565;  il.  535. 
536,  593—5,  fiOl. 

BiioUo,  a  witness  against  Queen  Caioline, 
I.   137,  138. 

Biscay,  violation  of  commercial  privilege* 
of,  by  King  Ferdinand,  i.  593. 

Bishop  (Mr.,  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Com- 
missioner,) ni.  493. 


169. 

(Mr.),     Lecturea    on   (be    French 

Language,  ill.  134. 

Blackelone's  Commentaries,  u.  109,  382 
383,  39<J  note,  12-2,  433,  434. 

Repoits,  II.  435,  436. 

B1.AC0W,  (THE  Rev.  Richahd),  Cabe  or, 
fur  preaclunga  libellous  Semon  agwnat 
Queen  Curoline,  i.  287.  Circumstances 
attending  il,  293,  205—8.    Speech  at 
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LANcAEnR  <rfi  oficrrit^  tht  |>rotten>fon 

■KiinM,  299  -904, 
Blut  (Mr.  Hant«r,  M.P.).  ni.  194. 
Blenheim  and  kamilllea,  t.  46Si  il.  t&6, 

565.  jgl. 
Bletchingly,  borough  of,  58B. 
BlnckideB,  pdp^r,  [vmirbion,  r.  ttt-'-^ 
nettlMl   law   recpectin^,    ITI.    6li, 

B13. 
Blood- tfibrty,  minlogy  between  anA  rhe 

hedS-monef  pnld  lo  thfecaptom  ofsiive 

tradrn.  ti.  170. 
Bain!  of  CommlMionrti   or  Eduration. 

proponed    eiUbliihment   of,    ill.    W2. 

Duties  It  would  have  tb  perFurtn.  A. 

263. 
Board  of  iMguiiT  into  alnuM.  indiSbreni 

qualiHcatiom  ibr  ■  member  of  ■,!¥.  44. 
Btunl  of  Trade,  I.  436,  4'^0,  «40,  44'2, 

iii.  155. 
BoIingbrokS  (Lord),  HI.  85,  ts7. 
Bolivar  (Cietierml),  I.  581. 
Bologna.  Doctor*  of  the  Dnftertlir  of.  t. 

i3u.  ro.i. 

Bombay,  n.  STS. 

Bond  Street,  frieodlr  to  Rerorm.  ii.  67.S, 

Book-  Club«,  a  gr^t  means  for  the  diffu- 
aioii  oF knotcledKe,  III.  110,  HI. 

Book*,  eauiiei  of  the  deurneso  of  in  Eng- 
land compared  to  thoje  of  Franre,  iii. 
109. 

Books  (of  Accotlnt),  rule  of  law  with 
renpect  to  the  admiasion  of  after  de- 
tease,  :i.  445. 

Bordeaiu  Foundling  HospitHl,  in.  259. 

Borough,  Eiiglinh,  tenure  by,  ii.  379, 167. 

Boroiijjhii,  Parliamentary,  creation  of.  u. 
59-2.  G93. 

Boiuiquel  (Mr.  Juatlce),  il.  3t4v 

BoKsinpy,  )l.  593. 

Boswell(Mr.  M.P.).  III.  194. 

Bouniiei  on  Com-  Ei|:Srtarfon,  effect  of, 

Bourbona,  the  legitimate,  of  Palenno.  l. 
118. 

the  French,  il.  154-5.     See  Charles 

X. 

Bourn  Union,  singular  conduct  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hoard  of  Guardians  of,  iii. 
653—355. 

Brand  (Hon.  Tbos.  M.  P.  for  Hertford- 
ahire.  now  Ijoii  Uscre)  i.  536;  tt.  551. 

Braiil  TnuJe.  I.  4.'{6,  544.. 

I  I.-  importation  oF  slavea  into,  n.  2S, 
153.  176,252.262,268. 

BridgeB(Rev.  T.  W.),  shocking  enieliy 
of.  to  hia  female  slave,  ii.  1-13.  Hia 
libels  on  Mr.  Wilberforce,  144. 

Bridgmsn  (Sir  O.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  uf 
the  Common  Pleas),  li.  327. 


Bri|^  (Dt.  of  LiTerpuUl),  II.  170. 

Brlaiol.  eniiiled  («  a  pariicipNItsn  In  Ihe 
East  India  Trade.  I.  421.  Theempo. 
rium  of  slave  trade  in  ancient,  ak  Well 
01  iDodern  time«i  li.  i31, 

I,  516. 

Corpora tj on,  n I.  »ia 

Local  Acta,  it.  161. 

Btilaiii,  the  greatest  agrli^hural  »thte  in 
the  world,  for  its  s:ie.  t.  5l'<. 

British  North  Americdn  Tr«de,  state  of, 
ill  \IH-i,  t.  4<0-l. 

Brodie  (Mr.).  11:315. 

Brogden(Mr.J,  I.  503.607. 

Bron  (  Mariette).  eemiK  of  Queen  Caro- 
line. I.  20S—tl.%  2-28. 

Brougham  (James),  character  of.  iii.  9^ 
354. 

(Henry, now  Lord),  1  11,89,91,94, 

M,  9B,  VS8,  936,  839,  84'<.  tSfi.  S13, 
897,  838,  310— 31ft  315,  3(8— 3i«. 
357—369.401.  409-4 1 3,465— «.  477, 
493,  496,  497.  601.  Gli,  645)  ii.  U, 
29,  40,  \6i,  18^,8^,312,311.51-9, 
558.  054,555;  ni  4,  7.  H.  14,  15.71, 
313.  343,  351,  353.  .354,  39a  39a 
398,  400,  417,  418,  536,  553,  557, 
571—571,  610,  6^1^  GH5;  it.  40,  t  5, 
71— 73^00,94,07,  lll.lia  I84-_IB7, 
831,  211-254,  est,  897. 

Brown  (Hr.  S.  of  Haddington),  his  plan 
of  Itinerant  Libnriei,  rii.  1 13. 

Brown  (Anthony),  agent  for  Aniigim,  ii, 
2J8. 

Brown  (Colonel,  meiaber  of  the  Alilan 
Commisaion).  i.  114.  2S3. 

BuchBi>{Mr.  of  KeIloe),in.  113. 

Buckingham  (Duke  of),  t.  87D  ;  It.  SttS. 

Buck inghameh ire.  cultivation  in  parish  of, 
abandoned,  owing  la  the  weight  of  the 
poor-rates,  in.  406. 


I  645. 

gold  and  iflTer.   exports  of  from 

Spanlsfa  Ahieriea.  t.  578. 

BuUnaparla  (Napoleon),  t.  7,  9,  8S.  38, 
62.  63.  69,  70,  SO,  81.  175,  S93— 
S98,  400.  not,  405,  406,  406.  499. 
510,  515,576,591,595,  596.  599. 61 J, 
029.  630,  BS4.  065,  667,  669 ;  ll.  484, 
485;  111.86,  501,  592,606.  61;!:  iv, 
47,  4L0, 

Burdett  (Sir  FVancis),  it.  551.  Noble 
Aination  of,  to  the  London  Mechanin' 
Institution,  lit.  135.  Hi*  contest  with 
the  Home  of  Commons  ui  IBIO,  it. 


340. 


t.  587. 


Burke  (Bight   Hon.    Edmund),  a.    li. 


IM.    HU  plui  of  ■  Slave  Cod«,  IS5, 

)Se,  218,  819,  462,  d27,  941  ;  in.  BT, 

88,352;  IT-  1I9,S30,D50. 
Snrnet,  (Biibop),  Recount  by,  of  ihe  pro- 

cctdinjiH  in   Itilj  for  Henry   Vlllth'i 

dimrre,  1.    IDI  — 13S.      Hia  opinion  of 

tbe  English  elrrgy,  342. 
Butter  and  Cheae,  tifect  of  protecting 

dutiea  on,  i.  570. 

BCUNBBB  OF  PaU-ICUBNT,  SrilCH  UFOH 

THc,  delivered  in  the  Houae  of  Lordi, 
June  5, 1937  i  iv.  151.  Complaint  of 
nothing  beirg  done  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  Muion,  and  Ihe  whole  load  tfaronn 
it  the  end,  195,  156.  Sourcea  of  the 
evil,  158.  Privilegei  of  the  Cumniong, 
with  reipecE  to  money  Li  11*,  159. 
Right  of  parties  lo  introduce  tbeir  billa 
in  either  Houae,  160.  Oovernmenc 
■hould  begin  earlier,  and  begin  in  the 
Lords  whatever  meaiurei  can  be  in. 
troduced  tfaere,  A.  Mode  in  wbich  the 
private  obetructa  the  public  buiinesa, 
ISi.  Amount  and  importance  of  tbe 
former,  163.  Manner  in  wfairb  the 
Common*  diicharge  their  dutiei',  illus- 
trated bv  the  proceedinga  on  certain 
railway  blUi,  165 — 171.  NeccniEfof 
attempting  a  cure  fur  tbe  evil ;  pro- 
poaal  (o  reatricl  the  time  of  year  fur 
ttanaacting  private  bnuneea,  ib.  To 
tranaact  the  private  buaineaa  in  the 
morning,  173.  Toappoint  amall  com- 
mitteea  with  reatriccioni  upon  tbe 
membera,  174.  Plan  propoacd  three 
yean  ago  for  treating  bribery  isaea,  1 76- 
Suggeiled  aa  applicable  to  private  Lills, 
177.  Otberplana,  it.  Motion  for  se- 
lect committee,  178.  Report  of  com- 
mittee adopted  by  tie  Houae,  179,  180- 
Beueticial  refults  of  tbe  plan,  153. 

Cadii,  I.  578. 

Calcnffs  (Eight  Hon.  Johni,  Amend- 
ment in  the  army  ettimalta,  Klareh  1 1 , 
ISI6. 1.  605,6:^1,6:22. 

Calver['>(Mr-NicholH)n).  Act,  a  favourite 
with  juaticta,  ii.  378. 

Cambridge,  false  statement  rrapeeting  a 
union  workhouse  near,  iii.  550,  iu7. 
Result  of  the  inquiry  into,  558. 

University,  iii.  S23,  3-2i. 

—^  StalDles  of  King%  St.  John's,  and 

Trinity  Colleges,  ui.  5*. 
Campbell,  (Sir  John,  Attorney  General), 

u.  315, 553. 
Campbell,  (Tl.otnaa,  tbe  Poet),  iv.  II. 
Canada,   mean*  taken  to  encootage  the 

timber  tnde  of,  i.  669, 570. 

—  SraiCH  ON  THS  AnAiRB  cF,  de- 


livered in  the  Houae  of  Lurda,  Jan. 
18.  1B3<4,  IV  189.  Exordium:  tbe  Co- 
lonial Seeretary's  duty  of  explanation 
and  defence  entirely  overlooked  in  hit 
apeecb,  191.  His  interval  of  inaction 
between  20th  Ifovembar  1836,  end 
March  11,  1837,  without  sending  des- 
patches to  Lord  Ooaford,  unaccounted 
for,  198— 'iOl.  Delay  in  acting  upon 
Ihe  CotDDKHit'  reaolurionii,  both  before 
and  alter  the  King'a  death,  802.  Ne- 
glect in  providing  for  the  eonaequenca 
of  the  Canadian  irritation,  SOd.  Exa- 
mination of  reaaons  aaaigned  fur  not 
aending  out  additional  forcei,  210. 
Review  of  deapatches  of  July  14,  ex- 
plinatory  of  Che  delay  in  the  intended 
I^alaiive  meaaureh  213—216  Heal 
reason,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
2)6-  Indecent  haate  of  that  measure, 
221—224.  Qualities  shewn  by  the 
goremmeot  in  the  whole  of  tbeir  pro- 
ceedings, 224,  232.  Apology  for  tbe 
C.aoadiiuis,  225, 227.  Rcmarki  on  tbe 
propmed  suspention  of  the  eonatitu. 
tion,  2*27 — and  tubaequent  plan  of  go- 
vernment. 229.  Estimate  of  the  real 
value  of  tbe  province,  and  tuggealions 
for  an  amicable  separation,  233.  Con- 
trast of  Ihe  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Canada,  235—237.  Kfferts  of  Lord 
Durham's  mission  antidpaled,  237. 
Peroration.  238. 
Snsca  ON  tub  Bill  for  tbe  Sub. 

FEMUOH  OF  THB  CONRrTUTION  OF,  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Lorda.  Feb. 
2.  1838,  IV.  255-  Eiordium ;  diffi- 
cult and  embarrassing  poaitiun  of  the 
speaker  in  hia  tingle  oppoeilion,  2S7. 
Lord  Aberdeen'a  apeech  in  defence  ef 
the  measure,  258.  Conduct  of  tbe 
Canadians  pfllliated,  260.  Governer 
Head's  praceedir:gB  denounced,  2t>3. 
Danger  of  a  rupture  with  Che  Ameri- 
cana. 266.  267.  Injustice  of  the  Bill, 
in  punibbiug  the  many  for  the  faults  of 
tbe  few,  269.  Different  rule  for  tieat- 
ii>g  well' represented  Ireland,  and  un- 
rcpreaented  Canada.  270—273-  Ex- 
amination of  tbe  Inscruccions  for  Lord 
Durham,  273.  Wish  that  on  certain 
points  hia  powera  were  enlarged,  278- 
Dr.  KoberlBon'a  account  of  La  Gaica'a 
mission  to.  and  suppfetaion  of,  the  re- 
bellion in  Peru,  in9.  Leiaoiia  which 
it  prcaints  to  the  government,  282. 
PerorBlion,  283.  RtPl-Y  to  the  [  er- 
Bonal  attack  of  Lord  Helbcunie,  S84, 
285. 
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ClHADA,     SfRECH    ok    THE    AFFAia*    OF 

Lowes. delivered  in  tbe  Houm  of  Lordai 
Feb.  B,  1838,  it.  ^m7.  Exurdium  i  grati- 
firation  m  no  longer  lUnding  alone  in 
oppotilkm.  289.  Lord  Glenelg*!  aver- 
Rion  to  levrre  meaiuret  noir  Huigned 
u  tbe  cauie  of  the  delay*  w  often 
rommenled  upon,  291.  Lord  Dur- 
bun'i  delafHt  depRfture  auppoied  to 
proceed  from  a  like  repugnance,  293. 
Hia  initruclion*  only  allow  hicn  to  eiu 
quire  iind  repnit,  not  to  act,  295.  Bill 
not  likely  to  work  conciliation,  and 
»by,  296.  Skelrh  of  its  proTtnioni. 
2g6— 300.  -Anticipation  of  the  legal 
controversy  which,  if  not  amended,  it 
may  eicile,  %I,  reHeclioni  upon  colon. 
iea  in  general,  ib.  The  Weat  Indiun 
never  likely  to  become  independent. 
302;  tba  North  American  certain  to 
be  ao.  The  neceaaily  of  therefore  pre- 
iring  for  an  amicable  ceparatiot 


unng 


>,  304. 


Canning,  (Right  Hon.  George),  l  69, 
414,  448  46(n  477.  630.  648,  645, 
647;  n.  82,  46.  103,  105,  Hi,  116, 
ll!4,  145.  153.  186.  2IS,  S49,  551, 
6(>5  ;  III.  27,  185,  IbS,  198,  34.3,  344, 
607,  59!.  597,  599 ;  IT.  24,  62,  54 
121. 


Viicount,  IV.  159.     See  Sulton. 

<;aryTOia,  the,  I.  6P1.5»i 
Carliale.  (Earl  of),  i.  646. 
CaKiate  Mechanics'  Inalilui 


137. 


■25, 


Carloa,  (Don),  in.  607,  617,6 IR 

Carltruhe,  l  1R6,  190,  101.  195. 

Carnarvon,  (the  late  Eurl  of),  ii.  560, 
5ti7,  603. 605 1  iii.47- 

Caemarvon,  ( Earl  of),  m.  '323,  535,  336, 
S37— -iSg.  624. 

Camalic,(Naboborilie),  Members iii the 
Houae  of  Coinmona  in  the  p>ny  of  tbe, 
II.  586. 

Caaol.iNE  (Queen),  airival  of  in  England 
in  June  1820,  and  procredinga  com- 
menced HgailiKt  I.  87-  Puhlic  0|iinion 
respecting  hrr  and  her  huxband,  t^. 
Feeling  ol'  tlie  House  of  Commons,  89. 
Offence  alleged  againat  her,  90.  De- 
clineacomplyingivith  the  reaoluiiona of 


the  Hoiiae,  lerammenditig  bet  to  leave 
the  country.  91.  Commencement  of 
proceeding!  againat,  in  the  House  of 
Lorda,  on  tbe  Bill  of  Degradation  and 
Divorce,  92.  Character  of  cue  and 
evidence  agaiiiat  her.  94.  Of  the 
apeecbea  and  evidence  in  reply,  98. 
Fate  of  the  bill,  ii.  Claim  to  be 
crovned,  99  Her  death,  ib.  290,307, 
Reaped  paid  to  her  memory,  307,  308. 
Conduct   of    Emperor    Alexander    to, 

(•at. 

Speech  in  deiekce  of,  101.     Ei- 

oidium,  103.  The  ground  of  recrimi- 
nation againat  her  husband  waived  at 
prcttnt,  and  why,  105.  Denial  of  ad- 
mission of  impioprieiies  in  her  conduct, 
106.  Causes  of  ber  retirement  from 
England,  and  reaidenee  and  as«o«^tionE 
in  Italy,  ib.  Mnrriage  and  death  ot 
Princeai  Cfasriolle,  108.  Succeaaive 
loaaea  of  all  her  friends,  110.  Proceed- 
ingaof  tbe  Milan  Commission,  and  their 
result,  III.  The  opening  speech  of 
the  Aitoniey-General  founded  on  th« 
evidence  taken  before  that  Commiasitm, 
ib.  Remarkable  discrepancies  between 
thiit  and  their  evidence  in  the  present 
proceeding,  112 — 119.  General  re- 
marlis  on  the  case  i  monstrous  impro- 
babililiea  required  lo  be  swallowed, 
119—125.  Mode  of  getting  up  the 
case  1  venal  cbarsctei  of  the  Ituliun 
witnessfB,  126—1^9.  The  latter  illu«. 
tratrd  by  what  happened  in  Henry  iIli: 
Eighth's  auit  of  divorce  ogaiiiat  Cathe- 
rme  of  Ariagon,  IdtJ— 133;  and  con- 
firmed by  modem  native  testimony  in 
1792,  134^  Conduct  of  tbe  witnegsca 
in  court,  135—199.  The  fewneu  of 
the  witneaaea,  and  the  absence  of  ihoae 
who  ought  to  have  been  called,  139— 


142.     DisE< 


-15( 


;  .Ma. 


and  Gargiuulo,  the  cnpluin  of  the  po. 
Ucca,  159—166.  Mademoiselle  De- 
mont,  and  Saccbi.  168 — 18C.  Kuslelli, 
183.  Barbara  Kress,  167—195.  Giig- 
giari,  195.  Cucchi,  19B.  The  uihrr 
witnesaes,  200.  The  heads  of  cbarge, 
how  eubatanlimt'd  j  scene  at  Naples,  ua 
dcKcrilKd  by  D^mont,  201  i  at  Catanea. 
by  the  same,  206.  Why  w^s  iio|  .Mu- 
rielie  Bruu,  the  ai.Htcr  oi  Demont, 
called  ?  208 — Will  be  jiruduced  by  the 
Queen,  213.  Demont's  story  ofuccur. 
reiices  at  Schnrnili.  213.  Answer  to 
the  argument,  that  if  thia  ia  a  plot,  ibe 
witueasea  have  not  sworn  enough,  214 
Is  have  only  been  prove 


BgiiiMt  them  in  unimporUnt  purtlculanr, 
217 — to  Ibe  BDipicion  Brisiiig  from  the 
Queen's  IreHtment  of  BErgami,  220. 
Appal  to  this  course  of  her  fonner  life 
at  faooie;  letter  of  Kin);  George  III. 
to,  November  13,1  B04, 223.  Letter  of 
tte  Prince  of  Wnlra  to.  April  90,  1806, 
225.  Peroration,  227.  Abstract  of 
Mr.  Denman'i  speech  in  mmmiiig  up 
iheevidenee  for,  228— 253. 
Caroline,  Queen,  alwayi  avene  to  prose- 
culioni  for  libel,  I.  289.  FroceHion 
of  to  St.  PaDl's,  in  November  I8-.0,  lo 
offer  thuika  for  ber  deliverance  from 
ber  enemiea,  893,  2S5.  Libellou*  ser- 
mOR  Bgainat  her  in  consequence,  295, 
FroKCutioii  of  llie  lihelltr,  29^—297, 
libel  upon  one  of,  by  the  Dnrhnm 
clergy,  927—329.     See  Blacow. 

deiiaiiciatioti  of  Iheatracioiu  means 

used  to  procure  evidence  against  ber, 
n.  55.  56. 
— -  Conduct  of  the  Court  to  the  Min- 
istrj,  when  ber  pruaecutton  wus  forced 
upon  them,  iv.  135 
Cirringion,  (William,  vitness  for  Queen 

Caroline),  I.  241,242. 
Carter,  (Joliu  Bonbam,  Esq.   M.P.  for 

Ponamouib.)  i-  310,  319. 
Carlinel,  Lancashire,  III.  231. 
Cartirbip,  aholitiou  uf  the,  in  the  slave 

colonies,  il.  21 1. 
CartwrigLt,  (Majm-),  u.  547.     Character 

of,  548 — 550. 
Oasaino,  i.  114. 

Ca-ttlereegh  (Lord,  afterwards  Alarquis  of 
LunduDderr;),  i.  91.  419.  Uenuncia- 
tioti  of  bis  cjiiduct  at  the  Cungr«i>a  of 
Vienna,  594—398.  Repljr  to  his  de- 
fence of  the  army  estimates,  SOrt,  609, 
611.616,  Gla  Notice  and  character 
of,t.34— fl42i  m.  7.8,  185, 187,597; 
IV.  121,  tSti. 
Catanea,  I.  206— 208. 
Calberine  of  Amgon,  Queen  of  Ueniy 

VIII,  I.  130,267. 
Catherine,  Empreia  of  Russia,  l.  058— 

659. 
Catholic  Emancipaiton  Act  of  1829,  an- 
FCdoict  Goimfcled  with  the  pataiiig  uf, 
IV.  128,  130—136. 

less  gsiiied  by  than  m-ss  anticipated, 

and  the  cuuses,  iv.  62—64.  IiiconaisC- 
etit  conduct  of  ibe  authors  and  tup- 
potters  of  the  ineaauir.  111.  337. 
CatbolicB  of  liuland,  petition  of  in  )823, 
complaining  of  the  unequal  admiiiislm- 
lion  of  the  law,  IV.  19— 21.  22.23.  2U. 
Calholic  Citisj  of  Ireland,  nuvesuty  of 
making  a  legtil  provi»ion  lor,  iv.  65. 


)EX.  o31 

Causes  Cddbres,  ill.  6S. 
Cejrlon.  II.  250.  268,  27J. 
succeiiful  introduction  of  jury  trial 

into,  II.  364—366- 
Cbadwick,(Mr.  Secretary  to  the  PoorLaw 

Amendment  Board),  iii.  493,  652.  558. 
Cbambre,  (Mr.  .luarice),   n.  405,  no/a. 
Cbancellor,  (Lord),  may  be  a  dissenter. 


haiicery.  Court  of,  rcBMOti  for  carrying 
diaputpd  accounts  into,  and  suggestion 
of  plan  for  removing  them  ii.  401. 

—  Judgment  on  Case  or  CotrrBNpr 
OP,  IV.  355—364. 

—  Reform.  Minialerial  plan  of,  acout* 
ed,  III  574. 

—  limited  jurisdiction  of  with  resjiect 
to  IbeabuBesofchHrilablefndowinemB, 
HI.  .S7— 39.     See  Equity. 

nit,  legacy  renounced  for  fear 


of  a. 


I.  245. 


Cbanilos,  (  MarqucBf  of)  clause  introduced 
into  the  Reform  Bill  by,  ii.  582. 

Change  or  MiHierray  IN  1834,  Rekarkb 
OK  THE,  IV.  89.  UisBppointDienioribe 
friends  of  Ksfurm  at  the  operation  of 
the  Rerorin  Bill,  and  clamour  againit 
Lord  Grty'a  governmeni.  90.  Incon- 
siderate step  of  Ilie  King  in  dismissing 
Ihe  Melboutne  Ministry,  91-  Changed 
conduct  and  tone  of  the  Liberals  on  its 
re-iiiHtatement,  it  Lord  Mulgrave  un- 
justly praised  at  the  expense  of  his  two 
predecessors,  93.  Changed  conduct  of 
the  Government  on  the  Queen's  sccea- 
siun,  tb.  HollowneiB  of  the  pretencea 
oil  which  their  clsims  to  aupport  rest, 
94—96. 

Change,  incDniistency  of  the  enemiea  of, 
lit.  455,  456. 

Charitahle  liislitulions,  injurioua  effect 
of,  upon  tbe  lower  claaaes,  ii.  146.  IL 
lustraled  by  the  case  of  one  in  London, 
148— 150. 

Charitable  tisea,  difference  betiveen  the 
powers  of  commioiionera  under  the  Act 
of,  and  those  of  the  Charitable  Abuse 
Enquiry  com missioneni,  111-33—35. 

Charities,  abuM  of.  Lord  ElJon's  dictum 
respecting,  iil  IS-  General  malversa- 
tion Hnd  negligence  in  the  management 
of  such  propeity,  20.  Bill  brought  in, 
in  1818,  for  appointing  commissioiiera 
to  inquire  into,  with  the  changes  made 


I.  20—41.  Man 
have  acted  upon  it.  42 
tteaaons  for  including  colleges 
ireat  si-houla  in  the  inquiry  into,  53. 
fits  to  be  anticipated  from  ila  n- 
:  —  1.   More  exact  knowledge  of 


.iontjlc 


ibc  fUiidi,  59.  a.  Comction  of  mn- 
inaniigeiDcnt  obtained  b;  publidly,  A. 
'Cunn«xion  of  wiih  Ibe  ^ueMioa  of  tbe 
Poor  Lam.  6i.  Tciidancy  of  pcrmt- 
nent  ImiAt  for  ib«  npporl  of  tba  poor 
to  increuc  tbcir  numlien  unqueetion- 
■ble,63.  Their ■pptioation  to  purpota 
of  edueatim  the  ufot  mode  of  etpend- 
ing  ibem  Urgelfi  64. 

Cbirily  Commitaion  Report,  lu.  411, 413. 

irmarks  on  tba  diflercnl  kinda  of. 


CharlrtV.the  Emprror, ».4, 841 ; ir.  279, 
Charlt*   1.,  coronation  of,   i.  S6&— '^72. 

Proclamation  of  martial  law  by,  u.  61. 

II.  coronation  of,  I  272,  278. 

~^  X.  kin|[  of  P'nuiec,  an  encouragei 

of  tha  ^ave  trade,  ir.  154,   155.     Re- 

coromendiitian  of  certain  p«noni  to  ba 

hia  niniaten  at  Pngiw,  iv.  137. 
Cbiirlotte,  (  Prinreai),  anecdote  of,  I.  lUS, 

I0» 
Cbailton,  (Ur.  Iitchmerc),  cate  of  priri. 

lege  of  Pirliament  act  up  by,  iv.  343. 

—34*.  » 

Charier  House  Scho<4  London,  ol  54, 

&9,  187. 
Charier  Boll  in  tbe  Tower,  l  281. 
Chalham,  (Earl  oO.  iv.  M9,  39U. 
Cheap  pub)  I  cations,  rcinarki  on,  iii.  11)4 

—  110. 
Chemist,  the,  a  weekly  periodical,  iii.  107. 
Child,  (Josish),  remark  of,  oii  the  mutual 

dependence  of  trade  and  land,  |.  A64. 
Children,    elamentaiy    schools    for,    ul. 

233—236.     See  In/mt  SdueU. 
Chilmui,  (RobertJ.  |.  7,  35,  S»,  64. 
Chios,  the  laughing  damiela  of,  lU.  7B. 
Christ  and  the  Adulteress,  I.  V53. 
Christ-Church  College,  Oxf.  m.  M,  not*. 
Christ's  Uospilal,  London,  in.  59. 
Christianity,   tbe  extinguisher  at  slavery 

in  the  ancient  world,  (i.  WO. 
Christmas,  the  Nero's,  in  18114,  n.  901, 

002.        Before    the    abolition,    240. 
Church  of  England,  I.  3^)5— 3d6.      How 

spoken  of  by  Milton,  Buniet,   Hart- 
ley, and  Simpson,  316.  ^0 
Church   of    Scotland,  chatacteriBtics   of 

the.  II.  337. 
Church  and  Stale,  meaning  of  the  union 

of,  iiL  327—3^9. 
Church  rlghis,  injustice  of  the  non-lioii- 

lation  of,  ii  4<jl— 46-3 
Cicero,  quoted,!.  137,  171,838,670,671; 

III.  12,  16,  93,94,  4S3i  iv.  16,382-3. 
■ eloquence  of  compared  with  that  of 

.^schincs  and  De  most  hen  I's,  111.  77— 

80,  82— h4,  89,  90. 
many  Orations  of,  written  and  pub. 

lirhed,  but  never  spukvn,  IV.  41^—414- 


Hi*  Book  of  Eiordiiins,  itft  P^iiiM 
taken  by,  in  acquiring  hii  art,  Hi. 
Eiquiaite  taste  of  bis  audieticc,  4-25. 
Many  of  his  speeches  quite  foreign  to 
tbe  subject,  4V9.  430. 

ClCESO,     pRkOaATIOH    OF    TBB    SECOND 

PuiLimc,  Iransbted,  iv.  513— AIS- 
CinqUB  Ports,  Barona  of  the,  1.  i'63,  275, 

we,  278. 
Circuits,  irregularily  of  the,  ii.  351. 
CirculaliOfi  of  libour,  atiuie  of  the  tcra, 

II.  277. 
Civil  Histary,  why  ■  sealed  book  in  ceT' 

tain  countries,  in.  262—253. 

Law  Couna,  remarks  on  the,   ii. 


—  List,  Sfbbch  on  tub,  deiivered  in 
tbe  Houae  of  Lords,  Dec  90,  1897,  iv. 
365.  Preface,  357.  Eiovdium— 
grouDdleas  insinuatioiis  of  Lord  SleU 
Doume  against  the  opponents  of  tbe 
piopuaed  settleiornt,  309.  Objection 
to  the  principle  of  it  being  fur  tbe 
Queen's  life,  .Hia  Unwise  to  h-gislate 
prospectively  fur,  perhap*,  half  a  cen- 
tury, 3 1 -J.  ConsequencMofthatcouTW 
predicted  from  past  experience,  314. 
Diffprencea  between  Ibe  present  and  tbe 
two  last  Civil  Lists,  311;— and  that  of 
Oi^orge  III.  ib.  Conseqiiencea  to  be 
anticipated  in  the  event  of  the  arranfn- 
ment  being  either  fiivourable  or  uufs- 
vouraUe  to  the  Crown,  818.  Imper' 
feet  infonnsliun  of  the  royul  revenue 
from  other  sources,  320.  The  revenues 
of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lan- 
caster, public  funds  vested  in  ibe  mon- 
arch for  public  purposes,  322.  Parti- 
culars respecting  the  Uuchy  of  Corn- 
wall, 324— 32D.  Gross  and  net  >cve> 
nue — bad     management.      329.        Eit> 

.  eroscbmenta  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
on  the  revenues,  330.  PUn  for  new- 
modelling  tbe  Pension  List  not  yet 
aeCtted  or  even  reported  upon  bj  tbe 
commillee,  3J2— 334.  Indecent  basta 
in  carrying  through  the  present  biU, 
335—336. 

and    military    tribunals,    difference 

between,  U.  63—65. 

Clamoiu-,  there  ought  to  be,  where  there 

is  abuse,  ii.  5£7. 
Clarence,  ( Oukc  of).     See  Willnm  IV. 
Clarendon,( Edward,  Eariuf).!.  240,  272. 
Clurkson,  ( Thomaa,  the  ulavery  abdilion- 

ist,)  notice  andebaiacter  of,  iL  6,  ITt, 
.  241,  282. 
Qaudian,  quotation  fiam,  applied  to  Dr. 

Franklin,  ii.  233. 
Clergy,  a  vague  term,  not  limited  to  Ef- 

lablisbed  miiiislcrs,  1.  SCO,  361. 


dergj,  merite  of  lbs  Engliik  working, 

m.  207,  223, 
Clerical  AlugJatmlM,  gen«n!  character  of, 

II.  368. 
Clevfliuid,  (Maniii«n,nDw  Dukeof},ii. 

S59,  tutt.      See  Darlington. 
CliBbrd,  (Wiltium,)  i.  T,  :iA,  6B. 
CloDrnrry,  (Lord),  incautioiu  remark  oF, 

Cio^  Roll  in  the  Tower,  i.  S6S,  S64, 
•278. 

Coal,  absiiTd  export  duty  on,  i-  573. 

Coalition  minislTj  of  1704,  it.  121. 

C^hbett,  (William),  cbararler  of.  aa  a  pub- 
lic writer,  i  4.  HisBlrietun*  on  mill' 
tary  flog^ng.  5.  Hii  lirat  appearance 
a*  a  apeaker  in  1810,  H ;  and  subM- 
quentlj  in  IBGO,  6- 

Cobbler  of  Menina,  i.  160. 

Cotkbum,  (Mr  Commiisioaer), vbtdiea- 
tion  of,  nc.  420. 

Cock-pit,  tbe.  Court  of  Appeal,  ii.  362. 

Code  Ciril.ir.  164. 

Napoleon,   ti.  9S9,  4J4,  4S4,  4B£, 


5S3i 


.  164. 


CodiBcallon,  Con 
CoSee,  effect  of  high  and  low  duties  on 
tke  conBompllon  of,  and  revrnus  fram. 

Coke,  (LonI).  ii-  61,  386, 414, 4I&:  461, 
513,  S«3.  608.  607  ;  in.  S5,  349  ;  it. 
347,  S4&  873. 

Cdcfaeatrr,(  Lord),  III.  466.    St*  Abbot. 

Collateral  Iwoea,  repugnance  of  Courta 


otry, 


I.  418. 


Colonial  Legislatnrea,  hostility  of  tbe,  to 

•luTe  eoMuicipBtion,  ii.  133,  143,  14S, 

15%  I8S. 
Appfalajmnenae  raiiet;  of,  brought 

brfoK  tfae  Priv7  Council,  n.  316—^61. 

See  Prtry  Coundl. 
Coloniea.  ad  vantages  of  to  a  nation,  I.  606 ; 

IV.  301,  80S. 
dhtinetion    between    the    North 

American  and   We>t   India,   II.   275, 

276 :  IV.  303.  SOS. 
GolambuB,  ii.  la6,  2S9:  it.  270. 
f^ombe,(Alderman,M.P.),ili.  IflS. 
CoDicrcio  de  Rio,  alave  veaael  fitted  out  in 

the  Tlrames,  c«K  of,  »2-8a.  36. 

CoMHEBCe  AND  M«NDFACTDIBB  in  Etig- 

land,  SfEECHONTHBSiaTiaFin  16(3, 
aei,  4r5-4«2.  importance  aa  well  aa 
nimplicitr  of  the  MbjeoC,  41T.  Dia- 
tresiing  acenea  berore  tba  Pariiamen- 
lafy  Commitlee,  41  h.  Petition!  piar- 
'ng  for  tbe  repeal  of  tbe  Odara  in 
Council.  4)9.  Vanom  prcneou  of  re- 
Kef,  4S0.  Witneaaea,  with  one  ax- 
crption,  ananinnua   in  admitting  the 


amount  of  diatreaa,  423.  Hardware 
tnde,  ti  Clotbing,  424.  Carpet, 
iiS.  Cutlery;  Cotton.  426.  Wretcb- 
ed  atate  of  tbe  worknen.  A.  427. 
Sufferinga  of  the  mustera,  428.  Ag- 
grarated  by  the  scarcity,  490.  Ex- 
punged evidence  of  the  eolilaiy  witnet* 
denying  tbe  diatreaa,  43S.  Ciiatora- 
bouie  retuma  confirm  the  general  decay 
of  trade,  433_43B,  Alleged  lubati- 
tute  for  the  loaa  of  (be  American  mar- 
ket, 438,  4GS.  State  of  the  borne 
tparket,  443— 44S.     Alleged  abandon- 


oF  01 


rights  . 


rolved 


in  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  prored 
grouniUeaii,  440 — 4^1.  Importance  of 
the  Aaiericanniarket,45l~4M.  Firfly 
of  forcing  the  Americana  to  rival  our 
DiBnuracliire*,  457.  Reply  to  lb*  in- 
coniiatent  arguments  uF  the  ndvocalea 
of  tbe  aysteni.  46!S_4a2.  Motion  for 
addrexii  to  the  Prince  Regent,  46V. 
Bee  ^inatfactujiiiff  DUtrets. 
Commercial  Law,  ii.  322,  477,  478- 

policy  of  Englnnd,  neceuity  ofre- 

Tinonaf(t8t71,t.  550.     Blundoraand 
evila  of  which  it  has  been  produclirc, 
fiWI— 574. 
CommlhEioii  of  ibe  peace,  rale  of  Laid 
Chancellor  in   England,    with  rMpect 


'.  27. 


g  person 


of  the. 


.307; 


Commisaioiiers  of  Ingairy  into  Erglihh 
Municipal  Corporations,  rindication  of, 
III,  398.  Character  of  tbe  cbai^ea 
l^insl,  A.  H99.  Their  proceedings 
not  ex  {htU,  400.  Not  alioweil  to  be 
beard  in  their  Own  defence,  401.  Man. 
ner  in  which  the  charges  were  broDgbC, 
409;  snd  supporteil,  403—413.  At- 
taoks  upon  individnals  eaatnined  by 
tbHB,  414— 4IP.  Charge  against  Mr. 
Commissioner  Drink  water,  410 — 419. 
CominisaioBers  Cockbum  and  Rusbton, 
4^0— Bl.  Result  of  a  rigid  and  eve- 
ful  aiFtingof  the  cridenoe  against  them, 
a  oomplele  acquittal,  4><;2~4lJ4. 

CommiutonarB  of  Central  Board  for  ad- 
ministering the  Poor  Law  Aoaendnent 
Act,  III.  51  J. 

lissions,  local,  on  private  bills,  o1>- 


.  174 


CommissMna  oF  FuMic  Aeoounts,  0*4  of 

Nafnl  a»d  MilitBiy  Inquiry.  HI.  Si,  £6. 

Comraittnenta,  gresl  increase  of  in  Gng- 


Cooglc 


Commitlrca,  (Pariiunrntarr), 

of,  HI.   191.     Practice  of  irith  rcgwA 

(o  circuUra.  204.       Right*   of,  Sia 

lUgbti  anil  pririlega  of  (he  Chairman 

of,  an,  212. 
Cominon  Flcu,  Court  of,  ii.  325 — 330, 

3X>,  393,  394,  396,  397. 
Como,  Lake  of,  (Villa  d'Eiteat).  i.  ISi, 

147,  14fl,  183,  195,  106,246. 
Comorin,  ll.  951. 
Company  Rabualie,  a  name  fur  the  Mbi»- 

riliui,  iL  266. 
CoDcillBiion  Court*,  n.  408, 5-22—524. 
Con*ervatiT«t,  a  new  title  for  Tories,  iv. 

112. 
Coiwiitorial  Couru,  u.  354,  355. 
ConitituentB,  cluimi  of,  upoii  ibeirrepre' 

aentativei  for  pauing  local  act*,  IV.  IftS, 


C«ii*tnicti< 


nof  « 
1.450. 


dence,  rule  of 


Continenlal  aystem  of  Napoleon,  origin 
Hnd  objecta  of,  i,  39S.  Mean*  reaorted 
In  foreffertin^ it.S95.  Beriiri  Decree, 
396.  Milan  Decree.  408.  Ill  final 
rr«ult«,  510.     See  Onkn  in  OnadL 

Contingent  Bemainders,  neceuity  of  abo- 
linhing  the  ficlitioiu  tniat*  for  preierv- 


ing, 


I.  397. 


Conrention  of  Royal  Burgfat  in  Scotland, 
ni.  37S. 

Cook,  Captain,  n.  237. 

■ a  Voyagea,  ki.  106. 

Cooke,  ,  agent  of  Henry  Vlll.  in 

Italy,  I.  131—133. 

(Mr.),  bead  of  the  Milan  CkHnmli- 

aion,  I.  131,  132. 

C'Ooki,  a  Synod  of.  u.  567. 

Coolies,  Eut  India  labourers,  denuncia- 
tion of  Order  in  Council,  July  1837, 
permitting  the  emigTsCion  of  Eo  Quiana, 
II.  231.  Nature  and  import  of  thi* 
order,  234.  Nothingbul  alave  trading, 
236.  Concraat  ei^ibited  in  legiilating 
for  enlightened  Engliifamen  and  aimple 
Hindoo*,  255.  Results  of  the  eiperi 
men!  slreadj  made  of  taking  them  to 
tbe  Mauritius,  259—261,  265—266. 
Absurdity  of  the  plan,  S76. 

Cooper,  (Mr.  lecturer  on  the  application 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Art*,)  m.  134. 

Copenhagen,  i.  .572,  63a 

Copley,  [Sir  John,  Solicitor.general,  noir 
Lord  Lyndburat),!.  94^  IK  117,  136, 
151-154,  159,  l68,83T-!i3asn.  104, 
106.  1 10.     See  Lpidhurst. 

Copyhold  tenures,  Tariety  of,  li.  390. 

■ Property,  injustice  of  keeping  op  tha 

non-liabililyof,  38!,39a. 

Corehouse(Qeo.Cranatoun,Lon]),ll.  344- 


Cork  county,  practice  in,  niih  regard  to 

Com  bills  of  ISn^and  1615,  the  merits 

at,  I.  532,  5.^1,  bi  6. 
lawt,protwb>lilyof  the  abolition  of, 

VI.  318,  319. 

merehanis,  ipeculations  of  the,  i- 

5a4.  ^-V: 

Cornwall  borougfu  In.  n.  593. 

particulars  re«pectii^  the  re*eniie 

of    tbe    Crown,    (rum    the    Duchy   of, 
IT.  32*.  33:J, 

Coronatioos  of  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  I.  2.>9.  87^. 

Coronation  Roll  in  (he  Tower,  i.  879. 

Corporation  and  Teat  Acta,  inconsistency 
of  (he  repealen  of  the,  ui.  337. 

Gnglish  Municipal     See  Englisb. 

Irish  Municipal.    See  Irish. 

Cormptioii  in  boroughs,  proposed  tri- 
bunal for  dealing  wiib.  adopted  by  tbe 
House  of  Lords,  IV.  176,  177. 

Costs  of  Bcliont,  greatest  evil  of  the  aya- 
(I'm  ai  affecting  the  successful  litigant, 
II.  475,  476,  49.%  499.  Afford  the 
■trongcFt  inducements  not  to  sue  for 


Cottenham,  (Lord  Chuuxllor),  ni  573  ; 

IV.  (iffl,  H23,  300. 
Cotton  Oarden,  the  dep5t  for  tbe  wit- 
nesses against  Queen  Csroline,  i.  1S9, 

141,  165,  168. 
Cotton  MSS.  in  British  Museum,  i.  858. 

264,  2e.i. 
Cotton  trade,  diatressed  state  of,  io  181^, 

I.  486-7.  and  in  1817,  555,  560. 
Coulson,  (Mr.   Poor  Law  Inquiry  Com- 

missioner),  la.  693. 
County  courts,   necessity  for  rrforming, 

n.  407.  50J,  506.     See  Local  Courts. 
County  Rites,  Mr.  Hume's  Bill  r«spect. 


Creditors,  (hutratkiii  of,  after  judgment, 

u.  469,  471. 
Creevey,  (Thomaa,  Esq.),  i,  834,  »bU. 

Candidate  tor  Liverpool  in  1818,1.666. 

Notice  and  character  of,  478,  477. 
Crime  and  punishment,  theory  of,  in.  83^ 

84a     Causes  of  the  alleged  increase 

ofcrime,  247,  218. 
Criminal  information,  defects  of  tbe  pio- 

ceeding  by,  in  actions  for  libel,  i.  .'176. 

Reasons  why  prefemd,  360, 38 1 .  Oiffat 


lo  b«  placed  under  ibe  controul  of  ■ 
gnnd  jury,  3S6.  Wilneoe*  wbo  make 
■Sdavit*  in,  ihould  be  examinfd  in 
court.  .IB!]. 

Criminal  Law,  rerorm  ortbe,  II.  307,318, 
313.  315.  sal,  3?a,  376 

Ciiminal  law,  and  CodiSeetion  commia- 

Criminala.  daM  from  whicb  Ihej  generally 

■prinft.  III.  H'i. 
Criiis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  a  painphleC, 

by  Mr.  Stephen,  i.  405. 
Cromnell,  (Oliver),  bead  o(  a  parliamen- 
"    "      •  '       It  of  the 


<■»,!.  481. 
— —  Foinl  ofreMinbluiee  in  Lord  Caitle- 

reagh  to,  635. 
Crown    Mid    lubject,   inequality  of   the 

law  aa  afiecting,  u.  »*S,  360. 
Ooydon  charitiei.  ni.  •^9,  30. 
Wbitgift'i  Hospital  al,  in.  1:0,  3!, 

3fl. 
Crniiera  on  the  African  coaal,  t«a  few  foi 

preTcnting  the  )IaTe-tnide,  u.  35. 
Cuba,  the  great  mart  of  negro  alaves.  u. 

!l,  V6.  176,  lit):;,  ^63,  281- 
Cuedii,  (Pietro  witnesa  againit   Queen 

Caroline,)  i.  ii»,  190. 
Cumbeiland.  <H.  R.  H.  ihe  Duke  of)  in. 

■'<92,  393,  aS4)iT.  1-18. 
Cunnii^ain,  (Air.  lecturer  at  Uadding. 

Curran,  (R^t  Hon.  J.  Pbilpot).  Mr. 
Pbillips's  Becollectioni  of,  it.  10,  tiolt. 
Hb  apoetrophe  to  Major  Sandyi,  31. 

Corrcticy  queition,  the,  i.  ftU,  iii.  7. 

Curtia,  (Corporal),  i.  7,  35,  57. 

Cunii,  (Sir  William),  preicnEer  of  the 
London  petition  for  repeal  of  tbe  in- 
come tax,  I.  496. 

CuMomary  tennie*,  rariety  of,  ii.  379. 


. iw«of,i.4Sl. 

Great  falling  off  of  export*  and  imports 
in  1B11.ahDwnby,436.  Theiamein 
1B]5and  lH16,  5^1,  55S. 

dntiea,  great  defUeation  in  the  pro- 
duce of.  in  1816,1.  558. 

Cuitoa  BotuloTum,  the  nominator  of 
jnitice*  of  die  peace,  u.  367,  369;  iv. 
S7. 

Cutlery  trade,  diatreaied  state  of,  in 
1812,1.  496,443. 

CuTicr,  (Baron)  report  by,  ofthe«y«t«m 
ot  education  in  Holland,  iii.  S4». 

Cypnis.  I.  sei. 

Daltoh  (Dr.  J(An,  af  Manchester),  m 

168-170. 
"  DangcrDiu"  lubjecti  of  diacuasion,  i<  78. 


EX.  5.« 

"  Dangers  of  tbe  Country,"  a  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Stephen,  I.  405. 

Dante,  quoted,  I.  I9:j.  665;  ii-  175 1  lit. 
76.  Instance  of  the  extreme  conden- 
sation of  his  style,  90,  SI. 

Dailinglon,  [Earl  oF.  now  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land), I.  477.     See  Cleveland. 

Davy's  safety  lamp,  prindple  of.  III.  123. 

Duy,  (Mr.  Justice),  his  opinion  of  the 
Irisb  inigiilTacy,  it.  29. 

Deacons  of  Trades,  and  Council  Deacons, 
in  Scotch  burghs.  III.  36S-3di. 

Dean  of  Guild  in  ditto.  364-366. 

Debt  on  bond,  actions  for,  a.  424. 

DelXor  and  Creditor,  new  bill  on  the  law 
of,  II  381,  note,  *\-2,  imie,  468,  note. 

Declarations,  coauts  of,  in  action*,  objec- 
tionable verUige  of,  u.  4t(>. 
Defensive  alliances,  origin  and  objects  of. 

Degrees,  University,  Hi.  318-32;;,  325, 
337-;f39.      See  Dissenters. 

Delegates,  high  court  of.  ii.  353,  355. 

Demerara.  lucrative  speculations  in,  I.5I0. 

Missionary  Smith's  case  in.  II.  41. 

Circumstances  which  occasioned  the 
revolt  of  the  negroes  in  August  \6iS, 
55-67.  Illegal  Brtest  of  Mr.  Smith  by 
the  authorities  of.  59.  His  trial  by 
court  martial,  61).  Complete  ill^ality 
of  the  constitution,  proceedings,  and 
sentence  of  the  court,  65-91.  Incon- 
sistent recommendation  of  the  mission- 
ary to  mercy.  92.  Wanton  aacHGce  of 
life  and  atrocious  punishments  of  the 
negroes,  9.'l— 96.  Hatred  to  the  mi* 
sionaries,  and  hostility  to  negro  instruc- 
tion. 96 — 99.  Motion  of  ceniure  on 
the  authorities,  100.  Weakness  of  the 
pretence*  set  up  in  their  defence,  iU4 
—  ]2i.  Unaccountable  lendemeas  of 
the  Home  Government  lo  the  culprits, 
135.  Necessity  of  the  vote  of  censure, 
127,  128.  SUve  punishments  in.  141. 
See  Smith. 

Damonl,  Madiia  (witness  against  Queen 
CaroUoe).  I.  139,  143,  168—175,  177, 
903—209,  21 1—214,  241. 

Demosthenes  quoted,   I.  212;  u.    I7B; 


repetitions  in  hi*  Orations,  iv.  388 

—404. 

perorations  of,  IV.  405.     Use  of  the 

same  topics  and  words  for  enforcing  dif- 
ferent potitions,  408 — 411.  Speech** 
compowd  but  never  tpofcen,  414.     Hi* 


!i!,Goog[c 


PnMtwi*,    410.     EUwntion   of  hi* 

work*,  1 1 9.      Pwiia   taken    bf,    Ig   k- 

quire  hia  art,  Ul.     Lethoiu  ipt^n  bf, 

4,23.     Spwing  DU  of  figum  bj,  iZl. 

Ucmarki  on  hti  Philippic*,  i3j~i4in. 

Hi*  Oratioa  for  ibe  Cron-D,  44U_^U. 

Ijummwy    of  hi*   ontorial    (hancter, 

UA—U6. 
— ^  Chcnonm*  Oralion,  innilalcd  bf 

Lord  Broughaa,  it.  UI — l^i 
OraCioD   (or   cbe  iadcpeDdaiice  of 

Rhode*,    tnualated    by    Mr.    Jusdce 

Williai  ■■-     -■■■ 


4X7. 

Dcnoun,  (.Mr.,  notr  Lord  Chief  Jiixice), 
I.  W,  Ul— U4,  9A.  Abatraci  of  ihe 
■peech  of,  on  lummiiig  up  ihe  erid^oM 
for  QiM«n  Carobne.  »i9~i-i3.  Viait- 
ed  with  the  rayal  di«piea*ure  in  coom- 
qoence  of  thi*  ipeecli,  liiK  C^rcum- 
atanea*  of  hi*  rwloralioa  to  hi*  profc*. 
■ional  nnk,  ib.  NobJentoduct  of  King 
WiUiam  IV.  la,  ib.  l!U.  Hi*  ipeech 
on  Mia*ianarf  Smith'*  MM,  II.  45, 
lOL,  107.  Condocl  of,  io  the  cai«  of 
entary  pHvitega,  pleaded  in  ds- 


— 348. 
Dcnmaik,  incoeaa  of  Courta  of  Coodlu. 

tion  in,  li   408—523. 

BCate  of  education  i|i,  III.  Si49. 

Derby,  [the  late  Earl  ofj,  I  UiS. 

(.the  Earl  o!).    See  Stanley  {Lord). 

meeting  for  parhamedlaty  reform, 

account  of,  ii.  ^^7. 
Devonahire,  (Duke  of),  influence  «f,  in  ihe 

borough  tjf  Knaretborough,  i.  477  ;  it. 

(Jia 
Detinue,  ualure  of  the  Mtion  of,  il.  460. 
Detrar,(DBnd,cabinetnHiiLaT and  lecturer 

at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Aita),  ■»■ 

Dio  Cataiu*,  Mr.  Uennan'*  unliwkyqao- 
tation  from,  l.  -ii*. 

Diapanuriei,  utihty  of,  iii.  4fi7. 

Diiqualification  of  witoeaaea,  from  later. 
e<t,  II,  44;!.  Fur  religiau*  opiniona,  449. 

Disnenten  to  be  ullowed  lo  matrieiiilala 
and  take  drgreea  at  the  two  unireiailje*, 
the  o^ect  of  the  bill  Ibi  aboliahing  >ub- 
icription.  111.  al«.  OHerance  of  awb- 
scription,  bk  affect*  them,  319— ^iJi. 
'I'heir  error  in  Haimiiig  ■  right  to  U' 
lowships  and  acholanhip*  in  the  univcr- 
aitie*,  'dtib.  And  in  coaplBining  of  ex- 
du*ion  from  national  acfaooka,  3il6, 
AtKuidJty  of  t)ie  appicheoaioa*  of  ibn- 
gei  from  the  bill,  HHI.  Their  cmhmc- 
tion  with  Ibe  London  Univereily,  339. 


Dial 
acteof  fi 

Diseolution  of  Parliament  in  1631,  it. 
123,  138,  laO  ;  ill  law.  tv.  220—221. 

DtilreH  of  the  inidiiig  tuid  maiiufulunng 
daiie*  in  1812,  i.  4:8 — UO.  See 
Commerce  and  Afanufactorea. 

agriculluri.u  io  1816,  i.  .S03,  ^04. 

tjee  AgricultunU  Dulrcsa. 

nunufacturen  in  IBI7, 1.551 — 560. 

Sae  UaJiufactttiJng  Diaues*. 

Divorce,  conflict  between  the  bint  ^f 
Raglan  d  and  Scotland  rejecting,  uj. 
441,  411i.  Pecuiiariiiea  of  the  Eoglith 
law,  414  Sentences  of  the  ecdesias- 
(ical  cuuna.  ili.  by  a  parliamenury  bill, 
446.  The  latter  remedy  caatra/y  to 
■II  (ouiul  principle ;  1.  its  incqualitj,  H. 
i-  it*  enormou*  coat;  3.  unfilneai  of 
the  tribunal,  H'J.  Propoacd  lo  be 
Iranifemd  lo  the  Privy  Council  Judi- 
cial Committee. 

Dock  Compaiiie*,  in  what  originatiug,  i. 
689. 

Dock*,  the  Lirarpool,  ou^ifiocnce  o^  iu. 
587,  58 B. 

Doctors  of  Medicine,  iii.  321,  887,  338. 

Doddridge,  (Mr.  Justice)  tupposed  to  be 
the  RiUhor  of  ShepkenJ'i  •■  EngUod'* 
Balm,-  II.  481 

Law  of  Nobility,  l  V19. 

Dolben-B,  fSirWilliam),  Act  for  ragulating 

■lave  ^pa,  il.  171. 
Dolby's  Cheap  Histories,  in.  106. 
Dollond'i  Aehninulic  Glaases,  3&$. 
Domat,  the  French  jurist,  unseaaonablj 

quoted,  ii.  109. 
Dotchin,  (Mi.  lecturer  on  ge^oietfy)  til. 

134. 
Double- entendre*,  synonym  for  a  akxler 
Saxon  tem,  i.  171,  17^,  176,  177. 
,(Hr  Fred.  M.  P.)  in.  194. 
ta,  the,  avusen  (^  Queen  Caro- 
Un'e,f.  ill,  8)0. 
>»v«(.  iMault 
LtQuee 


Dowar,  ii^rovenent  in  the  neihod  of 
barring,  auggeated,  u.  306. 

DajLiASD,  (John),  publisher  of  the 
'■  Siamfw^  New^"  I.  10.  ChMBOei 
of,  II.  Sfelch  in  favour  of,  on  being 
praaeeuted  by  the  AtMnwy-geneni 
for  publishing  Mr.  Scott's  nwuvk*  on 
milllary  flagging,  49.  Compliment  to  (ha 
Crovcn- Counsel'*  opening  speech,  51. 
AlluHcn  to  mo  paview  tiiala,  and  (hcu 
oppoaite  result*,  5%  53.  Real  ^ue*- 
tion  ibi  the  luiy  to  In,  58, 64.  Ex- 
amination of  the  publication,  54—65- 


The  writer  prond  to  bant  onl;  agrat- 
ed  tbc  undeDuibla  right  of  tverj  E119- 
luhmui  (o  fbroi  mi  opinion,  to  prwnui- 
g*te  it,  and  to  expreu  bis  fa«lingi  on 
may  aatgecE  of  public  inteml,  65.  66. 
SimiW  opiniont  on  the  prncnl  subject 
eipreued  by  tbe  ableit  m^n.  Sir  Ro- 
bert WilMin.  6«— 7a  GenemI  Slew- 
•rt.  73.  74.  GenwJ  Money,  75.  76. 
ADomalv  of  punishing  the  defentknt  for 
doing  wtut  his  oblained  tbcM  officers 
tba  rojal  laTour  and  public  spprobalion, 
76.  Reply  to  the  >i)[ument  of  duigcr. 
out  tendency,  77.  Apology  (or  ■ppa- 
rent  wernitb  of  eipfcHioii,  79.  Cotn- 
monity  of  feelii^  vith  ibe  &igii(b  did 
Buoiapute'iattoniey-geneaii,8l.  The 
excuse  for  the  latter  will  not  hold  good 
for  ibe  former  gotcruioeDt.  62.  Eflect 
ofrataming  a  verdict  igamM  ibe  deCen- 
dant,  82,93. 

firinkwater,  (Mr.  CommLssioner),  vindi- 
cation 0^  HI.  41S — il9. 

Dryden,  m.  85. 

Dublin  dly,  praetiee  in,  with  regard  to 
writa,  IT,  37. 

Foundl'iDg  Hospilal,  judicious  chuige 

>nade  in  the,  iii.  StO,  4S8. 

Mechanics'  IniiituUoo,  ui.  I44v 

Police  Bill,  IT.  159.  Local  acu,  1(13. 

Sub  ihenffof,  IT.  Si— 36. 

Tnnity  College.  lii.  310. 

Ouekworth,  (Mr-).  Real  Property  Com- 


,  J.  313. 

Dud]ey,[John,Eailo0.ii.i31.  Chancier 

o(  511— 5M,  M6, 561—566, 577,505- 
Doke's  Treatiie  00  Chuiuble  Usee,  ni. 

SIS,  acta. 
Ounfrie*  Mechaaica'  InitiCute,  m.  137. 
OumoDt,  (H.  £.),  notices  and  character 

of.  II  298—300,  303,  304. 
I>unbar,  (Ur.  Seoretary  of  Carlisle  Me- 

chantea'  Institute),  m.  137. 
Dnncannon,  (Lord,  Lord  Privj  Seal),  iv. 

ess,  330. 
Dundie,  (LoH  Chief  Baran),  m.  37S. 
Durham,  (Bisfaopof),  Cottoi  Rotuloruin, 

u-  3Se,  wtt-  . 
Durham,  biabopric  and  ebapter  ot  i.  338 

—840. 
OvaKAH  Ci-aaoT,  Sraicun  iv  Tkials 

roa   LiiELi    ON   laa,    i-   305.    369. 

Conduct  of,  on  death  of  Queen  Gs^ 

line,  308.     Rule  for  cciipinal  infoiina. 

tioB  obtained  by.  agwnic  Hr.  Williami, 

lor  remuks  on  tbeirconduct,S10.   A». 

CUHINT   against   tba    rule,    3^3—329. 

Srsaca  for  the  defendant  at  the  trial, 

331 — 356.      A«auMiNi   in   arrest  of 

judgment,  357—360.    Sm  WillUnu.. 


DuriMiB.  (Eari  of),  BptMib  oA  at  lU  Grey 
Festival,  IT-  78.  73- 

— .  ftliaaioii  of  la  Canadai  and  ramailcf 
on  tbc  ministerial  inatfuctioDs  tor  his 
goveromeqt,  it-  SS7,  27^  273—276, 

2IM— aoo. 

Dlutcli  Colonie*.  effects  of  the  conqueat 

of,  on  the  ^iculture  of  Gi««t  Britain, 

I.  506,  510iiT.  302. 
Dutch  law  for  tDisprision  of  treason,  n. 

63,  IM,  10&— 112- 
Jurists,  Huber,  Van  Schootan,  Voet, 

a.  109. 
DunU,   (Mr  ),  Ileal  Pn^rty  Commia- 

■iooer,  ii.  315 
Djen,  igDorance  of  the  opemtive.  m.  163. 

Eaat.  state  of  slarei^  in  the,  n.  83& 
Easter  Term,  ptopne^  of  fixing,  11.  3U. 
EaaTEkH  Slatb  Tbadb,  Srucu  vroti 
TBE,  Alarah  6,  1B3H,  11.  Sii5  Ocdica- 
tiOD  to  the  Duke  of  Wellingiqn,  227, 
Euirdium,  831.  Subject  of  tnotiun, 
the  order  in  council  of  July,  1637,  fwr. 
mitting  the  importation  of  Coolie*  into 
British  Guiotut,  231.  The  order  not, 
published  in  the  Gazette,  232.  Tob« 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  a.revi* 
val  of  slave. trading,  236.  Analogy  be- 
tween, and  the  original  introduction  of 
negroes  into  the  West  Jodiea,  t^S,  2W. 
Sketch  of  history  of  the  stsve-liad^  to 
iu  abolition  ia  1807,  24l„!46.  Mr. 
Barbam'a  proposal  in  1811,  to  bring 
labourers  frqm  Acia,  re^ec^d,  81^  Al- 
leged lucceasof  thee^FP^l'''''^"'  ">  ^ 
Mauritius  eaamined,  249,  iOS,,  260.: 
Tbe  order  eontsint  no  tegulations  for 
pieventing  abuses,  nor  h^ve  any  suffi- 
cient correipooding  OQes  been  issuedin 
India,  250.  V^ue  duiacter  of  the 
Bengal  regulailioa,  258.  ContrMt  of 
th«jiiecauliQDa  talwn  on  the  emigiaiion 
of  English  sul^ects  from  Great  Britain, 
858,  255,  268,  86B.  tnjtutice  of  the 
iw^da  the  enieiicipaled  no. 


861.     -^r- -.-  -  , 

to  the  continuance  of  the  alave-trade, 
262.  Grounds  oojrbich  apian  for  im- 
porting 20,000  African  Ubourers  into 
the  Mauritius,  wfs  rqected,  263,  264. 
In  no  respect  diOerent  fnuq  that  aanc 
tiovd  by  the  present  ()id«i,  265. 
Eyidenee  of  Mr.  Scott,  op  the  emign- 
tioit'oftke  Coolies  10  i he  Mauritius.  lA. 
266.  Ejr^liil  mortality  in  two  vesiela, 
conytyingthemtoth^destinB  ' 
Per<)fation,  2U0     Motioiiofri 


2n 


for  diupprovin^  and  reedlmg  the  order, 
«7I.a7S. 

Eutcm  il>re-tiad«,  Rin.lto  the  Sp«vchn 
in  anincr,  ii,  278.  lni<ufficieiH7  of  tbe 
Bengsl  rvgulaCion,  to  check  the  ahusta 
of  the  order  in  council,  ib.  TH,  Admit. 
Ird  nliM  ofthc  ilave-coloniei,  !75.  Fon 
of  tbc  refotil  and  nnirilliiiKneu  of  tba 
negroe*  to  work  ihown  lo  be  gronndlms, 
V76.  Ohjeetioni  to  wholeule  thifting 
of  population,  >&.  Abuw  of  the  term 
"free  cimibtim  of  labour,"  K7H.  The 
present  plan  wone  tban  Mr.  Buham'a 
of  mil,  879.  Abturd  arfument  of 
Lord  Melbourne.  280.  Reaiona 
againtt  deipondencj  not  Itrong  enough 
to  warrant  lupport  of  the  meaiure.  8&i!. 

Eait   India  Companf's    Miinapal)r,   peli- 

4Sl.  Deluiiona  of  tome  of  the  peti- 
tiotim.  ii^i. 

the  abolition,  of  one  of  tbe  "  no- 
things "  of  Lord  Orcy's  gavpmmeni, 
IV.  W,  81. 

Eait  Retford  corporation,  ni.  419—49). 

Eboe  n^roea,  II.  90,  2^1. 

Ebro.  the,  I.  67A 

Ecdeeiaatical  Courts,  n.  4T-k 

•  senteneea  of  dirorce  in,  m.   444, 


4  64. 
Eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  op 

Queen's  case,  iv.  5i,  55. 
Edelbiu^  Queen  of  the  West  Saxons, 


gof  the 


i.  ^58. 


B9,  590. 


Edinburgh   Grey  Dinner,  in. 

See  Grey  Festival. 
Edinbunh  local  ads,  iv,  163. 

Scbocd  of  Ana,  iii.  l.'iO— la^ 

■i.       Town  Council,  ancient  constitution 

and  mode  of  election  of,  lit.  36>!,  363. 

Burgeaaes,  361^  .%£.     Revenue,  369. 

Atamon,  368.      Districts  without  (be 

royalty,  3^0.      Proportion  of  burgesses 

and  len  pound  householders  in,  38:i. 
—  UniTcraily,  iii.  a21. 

Review,  extract  from,  i.  95 — 98. 

Mr.   Homer'a  contributions  to,  on 

the  currency  question,  i.  644. 
—  -    observations  on  Education,  inaerted 

in,  m.  102. 


Ediliones  Principes,  t 

Education   Coramitte. 

Commons,  report 

ghtto    _       . 

and  extended  to  1 
oniversitiei    and    public    achoola,    5. 
Dissolution  of  Parliament ;  result  and 
extent  of  their  labours,  6.      Act  ap- 


pointing commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  abuses  of  education  diariiiea,  7. 
Letter  lo  Sir  Sunuel  Romilly,  October 
1B16  ;  containing  ■  resum^  of  ibe  com- 
mictee'a  proceedings  up  to  that  date, 
17.  Care  bestowed  in  preparation, 
and  time  emptied  in  discustion  of  the 
Inil,  VO,  81.  Unanimity  of  ibe  com- 
mitiee,  ib.  Changes  matle  in  the  bill 
by  the  ministers ;  nomination  of  cooi- 
missioners,  ^8.  Tbe  ^Hottiai,  84- 
Hoiiorary  com  mission  en,  V5.  Powers 
of  eommissionera  crippled,  ib.  Objects 
of  bill  limited  in  three  matensi  point*, 
88.  Eflects  of  oil  these  cbsngea,  ^ 
— 39.  Kestons  for  accepting  the  mu- 
tilated bill.  39 — 42.  Dinppointment 
at  the  conduct  of  miniaten ;  Lord  Sid- 
I  of  commissionera, 
lioth  active  and  honorary,  4.1.  Eidu- 
aion  of  all  the  membera  of  the  commit- 
tee from  the  board,  47.  Mr.  Parry 
made  secrelary,  instead  of  commission. 
er.  49.  Motives  to  which  rhe  conduct 
of  miniaterc  is  imputable,  51  Neces- 
sity of  reviving  the  committee  in  the 
ensuing    session,    and     extending     it* 

Kwera,  5e!.  Reply  to  accusation 
ought  against  it,  5'i.  Profpect  of  tbe 
ullimate  result  and  measures  arising  out 
of  [heir  laboun,  5ft.  Principles  which 
abould  guide  the  legielaiure  in  dealii^ 
with  charitieB.  63.  Benefit*  ariiting 
from  the  rescue  of  charitable  funds  from 
mismanagement,  6b,  67.  Government 
notice  at  the  beginning  of  tetiion  im9, 
of  a  new  act  to  extend  the  former,  7. 
Unexpected  delays — progress  of  the 
bill— Mr.      Brougham's     illness — bib 

SrXECH     IM     BKFLY     TO    Mb-      PeEX.*! 


June  83,  1BI9,  B,  179.  Unfair  ti 
and  manner  of  the  altsck,  181,  193. 
Almost  all  the  member*  of  the  com. 
mittee  absent ;  inference  against  the 
chairmsn,  were  he  «ilent,  182.  Quali- 
ties shown  by  the  attacking  member, 
184.  Reply  lo:  1.  Chaise  oF  baving 
delayed  the  subject.  1S5.  2.  Of  tbe 
committee  overstepping  tbe  bound*  of 
ill  instructions  in  1816,  1^7.  9.  Of 
the  committee  being  packed,  191.  4. 
or  having  obtained  improper  powetv, 
197.  5.  Of  having  examined  the 
colleges  and  public  schools,  and  especi- 
ally of  showing  discourtesy  to  tbe  mas- 
ter and  senior  fellows  of  St.  Johi]>a, 
199.  6.  Of  diaregarding  tbe  obliga- 
tions of  tbe  Winchester  oath,  SOI.  7. 
Of  prolonging   the  operations  of  the 


e  ifter  th«  diMolution,  304.. 
8.  Of  ihe  rhkirman  haiing  taken  credit 
for  withholding  the  evidetire  reepeccing 
St.  B«>'  nchiwl  From  hia  political  pir- 
tizue  in  the  north,  31 1,  Conrliiaion, 
812,813.  Controversy  lo  whirh  the 
liibounortheconinnicteegBve  riie,  2-iQ. 
Stunmuy  of  the  meana  of  inalruction 
in  England  and  Wale>  awertained  hj 
by  (heir  inquirita,  S2)l.  Cammiaaion 
expired,  2ti:i. 
Education  or  the  People,  Practical 

OlSEBVATlONeDFOKIHB,  i«^,UI.  99. 

Dedicatkin    to    Dr.     Birhbeck.     101. 

The  people  must  be  the  ^eat  agentt  of 
their  own  inalruction,  lU.J.  Mode  of 
removing  difficullie*  in  the  way  of  that; 
want  of  mnne;  and  want  of  time.  104. 
Itt,  Bncoursgement  of  cheap  puhlica- 
tiona,  105—100.  Other  modes  of 
dTSi»ing  knowledge,  hook  cliiba,  1 10, 
111.  Parish  I ibrariea. cottage  librarira, 
I IV.  Itinerant  liUrariea.  II  \\j.  :/d. 
Mode  of  economizing  time,  I.  One 
reading  while  othersare  employed,  ll.'l. 
•/.  Soeieliea  for  conversation,  114.  .1- 
Supply  of  good  elementary  treatise*  on 
malheniaiiis  and  natural  philosophy, 
llj.  ^.  Iiislilution  of  leclurea,  lit*. 
Mode  of  defraying  the  eipencca,  and 
eatimate  of  the  aum*  required,  lit) — 
121.  Lecturers,  i6.  Eipencea  nhould 
be  miinly  defrayed  by  the  mechanici 
tbf Duelvea,  I  ^5.  Frogreis  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  Dr.  Birkbeck  the  originator  at 
Olaagon-in  18()0.  li!S.  Ealaliliahment 
of  Gbagon  Mechanics'  Inslitution,  I V9. 
Edinburgh  School  of  Arta,  ib.  Lon- 
don Mechanic*'  Jnatitutlon,  133.  In 
Other  placea  all  over  the  kingdom,  (see 
under  each  name),  133— Ht  Object 
of  these  details,  ii.  Aaaistance  requir- 
ed from  the  upper  clasaes,  146,  In- 
jury done  by  charitable  inalitufions  sup. 
ported  br  subacription.  147.  Example 
of  one  in  London,  14&  Advanlagei 
of  the  diSiuion  of  science  among  the 
working  classes,  1^0.  Advice  to  the 
upper  clasaes,  151.  To  tbe  woriiing 
etaaaea,  ib. 
Education  of  the  Pedfli,  SrEEca  on, 
IN  THE  House  of  Lohdb,  Alay  £3, 
IB3&in.2l5.  Eiurdium.  Partiality 
of  fDony  friends  of  education  to  the 
plan  of  ealablishing  parish  schoola  at 
the  public  expense,  and  under  public 
regnfalion,  819.  Reasons  for  deeming 
Ibis  inexpedient,  ib.  Summary  of 
means  of  education  exisiin;  in  1818, 
aarertained    by   the   Education    Com- 


mittee. 221.  Result  of  enquiriei 
made  in  1S28.  in  487  parishes.  ^^3; 
of  returns  in  I83j  to  Lord  Kerry's 
niotion,  from  33  countiea.  225.  Proved 
great  increase  of  unendowed  schools 
and  icholara,  ib.  ;  and  decrease  of  scho- 
lars at  the  endowed  schools,  226.  In- 
ference as  to  the  strength  of  the  volun- 
tary principle,  ib-  Difference  between 
Scotland  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and 
England  at  the  present  day,  237. 
Points  in  which  the  government  may 
render  aid,  2-28.  lif.  Number  of  Schools 
still  far  too  small  for  the  population, 
2'2g~833.  '2d.  Opened  to  children 
too  far  advanced  in  years ;  vnsl  im- 
portance of  infant  schools,  '233.  In 
nhat  way  these  become  the  most  sim- 
ple and  eOicaclDus  preventive  of  crimes, 
238—248.  Experience  of  other  coun- 
tries 219.  3d,  Inferior  quality  of  the 
education  now  given,  250.     Necessity 

of  esrablishing  normal  schools  2'>l 

'256.  Education  charities,  frauds  and 
imperfections  of  the  endowmenta,  846 
— 'i6l.  Proposnl  for  establishing  m 
Board  of  Education  with  duties  spe- 
dfied.  26-2—265.  Motion  of  scries  of 
resolutions  embracing  all  the  points 
adverted  to,  266— 269. 

OF  Bills  on.  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lurd4,  1st  December  IB>T.  III.  271. 
Exordium  273.  AUasure  the  same  as 
the  Bill  of  last  session.  1^74.  Reason 
for  dividing  it  into  two,  27.  Universal 
principles  applicable  to  all  countries: 
la(.  No  compulsion,  S76.  id.  Stale 
should  not  interfere  beyond  what  is  ne- 
cessary, tj78.  3J  Incentives  and  fa- 
cilities held  out  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  280.  Principle*  applicable 
to  England,  262.  Number  of  schoob 
already  exialing,  283.  Proportion  of 
scholars  who  pay,  and  who  do  not,  ib. 
The  Scottish  ayatem  no  longer  appli- 
cable. 285.  Inequalities  of  (he  fund*, 
a.  Difference  of  relifiious  tenets,  266. 
Quality  of  the  instruction  more  defec- 
tive than  ita  amount,  t5.  Necessiiy  of 
providing  better  teschera,  287.  First 
Bill  establishing  an  Edui-ation  Board, 
288.  Its  constitution,  289.  Its  ob- 
jects! Isf.  UistHbulion  of  the  grsnls 
and  other  fiinds  ;  id.  Founding  and  im. 
proving  schools,  290.  Diviiion  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  the  bill ; 
mode  of  operation  of  its  provisions, 
291.  111.  in  towns  or  parishes  haring 
councils.    2»:>— "298.      2if.    In    p)*CM 


C^.ooglc 


lated,   93— M.     Sec    Inuigml   Dk- 


M,  Constituencr  foT  electing  the 
mittee.  i6.  New  principle  propoted  to 
be  iiitroduced  i  303.  Aa  ediu^aiion 
lUaiifimioD,  and  twelre  monlhj  re*i- 


e,  902.      Eloquence  □ 


TBE    ANaEtTa,    DlHEK- 


r.  375. 


t  dir- 


penoDi  not  pijing  nira,  >■  well  u 
rate  p>fen,  306.  Opmiou  irowed  or 
the  ncceHtly  of  extending  the  parlik- 
mentaiy  fruichiie,  308,  and  o!  gnntiag 
rbe  vole  by  ballot,  310.  Praniion  for 
enfbreiif  the  reading  of  Ehe  ■cripiuret 
in  all  •cbooli  foiuided  under  the  bill, 


-III. 


m  of,  I. 


IV.  coronation  of,  i.  265. 

VI.  borougbB  created  bjr,  n.  592. 

Bppt,  1. 5as. 

^lectment,  abtuidiiie*  ol  the  law  of,  n. 

400,  466. 
EM  (Mr.  Oeoige  of  Coventry),  m.  412. 
Bldiii,  (John  Clerk,  Lord),  ii.  344. 
BIdon,  (John,  Eari  of),  i.   SS~99,   eSf, 

aaa,  an,  307,  391,  445,  513,  stss; 

III.  18,  -iG,  35^,  g.<)6,  460,  59S,  593; 

IT.  53,  56,  liO. 
Eleanor,  Qneen  of  Henry  II.  coranatioo 

of.  I.  901. 
of  Prorenee,  Queen  of  Henry  II). 

coronation  of.  i.  W-2.  278. 
Blementary  trealiacs  on  Mathemalici  and 

Natural  Philosophy,  m.  110,  117. 
Elementary   achooU   for  children.      See 

Infant  Schools. 
EliiHbeEb  WoodTJUe,  Queen  of  £;dwiird 


IV.  e 


-onatioi 


-  of  York,  Queen  of  Henry  VII. 
coronation  of,  i.  207. 

EKubeth,  (Queen)  n.  61,  503. 

EKuhelb,  (Quten)  Statutes  of.  5th  and 
4Sd.,  relative  to  the  Poor.  i.  520,  530  ; 
m.  179,  481,  497,  498,  iOl.  5ifl.  519. 

Statute    of.    respecting  Charitable 

Uses,  m.  33-35,  26a. 

EUenborough  ;  (Lord  Chief  Justice},  u. 
86,331,  471  1  in.  20,260. 

- — ,  (Lord),  n.  272 ;  ra.  6»i  ir.  193; 
290,  3-^4. 

EUiot,  (Rer.  Hr.  «f  Demennl  d.  8t, 
65,68. 

Ellis,  (Mr.  now  Sir  Henry,  of  the  BritiA 
Mimum;,  iiL  56. 

Eloquence,  remarks  on  Greek  and  Ro- 
msn,  and  the  means  of  attaining  profi- 
ciency in.  III.  76—85.  Difference  ba- 
t\Teen   exlemponuieous  and    prcmedr* 


ferences  between,  and  that  of  (be  mo- 
dems, 379.  Combination  of  characters 
in  the  ancient  orators,  SSll.  Tbeir  an- 
dilon  regarded  buth  at  crilica  sod  per- 
sons Co  be  moved,  381.  liilerDal 
Eroofi  i  1((.  Ezquiaite  finish  and  per- 
-cc  polish  of  the  orations,  388 ;  id. 
EitremBCondensotionof  ibe  stjle,  381; 
SU.  Repel ilions  of  the  lame  paSHges  hi 
different  comnoBilionB,  385.  Eiiernal 
proofi :  \tl.  Number  of  speeches  writ* 
len  and  published,  but  never  spoken, 
1)2;  2(f.  Compositions  (Procemia) 
withoutany  subject, 116  j  3dL  Eilreme 
elaboration  of  their  H-Orks,  419 ;  4^. 
Great  pains  taken  to  acquire  their  art, 
121  i  5nt.  Refined  taste  of  the  Athenian 
and  Romnn  asKemblies,  421.  Criiinl 
remarlu.  and  attention  to  the  rrihm  of 
their  periods,  1^6.  Their  iiiferiorit^ 
to  the  modems  in  the  substance  of  ihcir 
ormtions,  128.  Close  reaaoning  not 
their  object,  131.  See  Demosthenes, 
£scbines,  Cicero,  &e. 

Emigrmlion,  English,  precautions  against 
abuses  in,  n.  ^5:^—256, 36):',  269. 

Enclosure  Bills.  Dumber  of,  passed  during 
(en  years  of  the  late  war,  i.  512. 

England,  state  of,  in  179V,  i.  610. 

. in  \iiJ!3.  I.  6bi—r-5l. 

why  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  con- 

lineatal  sovereigns,  i.  612, 

English,  the,  an  eminently  self-Kilisfied 
and  self-praising  nation,  li.  S89,  390 ; 
IM.  3U5. 

Church  pommission,  ui.  397. 

Ehglw'  ^fMiciTAi.  Corfohation  Rk- 
roBM  Bill,  Sfkech  in  defence  orTHS 
AxiENT  CoKuisaioNEU  OH  THE,  deli- 
vered in  the  House  of  Lords,  Aiigust 
12,  18-^;  III.  3K7.  Opinion  almily 
expressed  on  the  bill  itseE^  389.  Alarm 
fett  at  the  readiness  of  the  Peers  hos- 
tile to  it  to  go  into  committee,  390 
What  that  foiebode^  395.  Legality 
of  the  commission  vindicated,  396. 
Conduct  of  the  inquire  by  the  comrais- 
iioners,  398.  Case  illuatrative  of  the 
cbanclfr  of  endencp  heard  it  tlie  bar 
on  behalf  of  th«  cqrpoiiBtiotu,  A.  tLe- 
fusal  of  [he  House  to  Iiear  Che  commia- 
sinners,  401.  Course  of  blsehotid  and 
falsification  b;  the  ctiunwl  in  examining 
the  witiiessea,  40!.  Sutton  Coldfiel^ 
404'.  Coventry.  105—113.  Cause* 
«r  ilie  hostility  of  the  to^-cl«ib  to  tlw 
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bill,  414.  Attempt  to  tfaniw  dirt  (m 
certain  indiridnali  eianiinrd  by  the 
commiMioncn,  tb.  Spiteful  Knd  un- 
spitefuJ  wimenM  at  Ayle»bury,  US. 
Th«  Uzford  rorporalon,  4re.  Ab- 
ranj  and  lugnst  charge  agiiint  Mr. 
Drinkmter  at  Briwul,  ifr._4ls.  gaat 
Rellbrd— Metura.  Cockburn  and  Ruih. 
ton,  420.  Rcenit  of  the  invntiga- 
Iion  :  not  >  shadow  of  a  ahade  of  ground 
fot  the  cliargea  afpunat  the  com  mi  won. 
en,  «r— W*.  Pelitioniof  the  people 
in&voururibebill;  Mancheeter,  Leedi, 
Leiceiter,  185.  ConcltuioD  driwii 
from  rbe  uppoahion  to  it,  486— 42H. 

Eogliah  at]4e,  beU  raeana  of  attajning  a 
pore,  m.  75,  76,  81 — 96. 

EagKahmui'i  rig^l  of  diacuaiini  and  com- 
niiuiic«tiiig  his  opinion  on  public  topica, 
I.  1»— 20,  05—09.  Danger  of  at- 
tempting to  circunucribe  ihii  riirbt,  T8 
—SO. 

£ntMl,  En^ah  b*  of,  u.  398,  394,  307. 

Gpi'leinic  Stfiii,  iii.  7B. 

Eptaeopal  DaminatHm  of  Jik^m,  u.  35t, 
3S». 

Eqnit;  Cooru   Commiiaion,   n.   313— 

diScrenea  between,   and   caonnoD 

law  coDTti  in  admitting  the  eridence  of 
partiea  themaelvea,  il  440 — 148, 

S>ikiM,  (Tbomaa,  Lord  Chancellor),  tt. 
SIB,  4^  460. 

fioe  puaage  ia  bii  nieceh  fcr  Stock. 

dale,  IT.  487,  449. 

(Mr.  now  Lord),  n.  87. 

£«ei,  a  anppoMd  one  in,  n.  £57. 

Eton  College,  inqniiy  into  by  the  edne*. 
lion  ebarity  comDiittee,  lu.  5,  5+,  £5, 
187,  SOI— B04. 

a  1792  and  1816,  l 


457.    Suggeitiona  for  eatablishing  eouod 
rulei  of,  458. 
Endence,  U\w,  cheapneaa  of,  in  Italr,  i. 
120,127,134.   Advantage  oF,oTet  true 
h  lenl.  barbarous  countries,  899,  240. 
Exchange,  connection  of  a  bvouroble  rate 
of,  with  the  depretaion  of  foreign  com- 
merce, ^  563,  570. 
Exchequer,  court  of,  ii.  837—330,  988, 

4r3. 
Eidae  daliea,  great  defalcation  of,  in  1810, 

1.^58. 
Execution  after  judgment,   evil*  of  the 

■yitem  of,  ii.  467—473. 
Ezhaiutire  ityle,  m.  86,  91. 
Exeter,  (  Btahop  of),  an  opponent  of  the 

new  poor-law,  in.  580,  587. 
Experience  teacheth  fools,  a  maxim  appa- 
rentlir  set  at  nought  in  certain  eaiei,  n. 
808,  SOS. 
Exports  to  SoathAmericain  1810,1.  4M 

440,518. 
to  Enrope  in  1814,  l  518,  519. 


614—816 


L  404.  II 


10, 


„ il  party,  L 

Kvaas  (AdmiialJ,  evidence  of,  ai  t 

happy  condition  of  the  slaves  on  board 

the  Ouinaamea,  II.  14!,  143. 
Evans  (Hr.)Comiiianl^wCommiMioner, 

Evidence  in  trUa  byjuty,  436.  Ought 
that  of  partie*  to  be  excluded?  438. . 
How  tmi  intere%t  should  diiqualtfy  a  wit- 
>ies«,443.  Written  cridcncc,  444.  De- 
ceased man's  booki,  445.  Examina. 
lion  of  witnesses,  446.  Teat  excluded 
on  tibel  rasea,  447.  Test  excluded  by 
repugnance  to  try  collatani  iaHies,  44d. 
DueViliiyofwiineasea  ia  erinunil  easea 
on  aoeount  of  their  retigioBa  opinions, 
1.  449.  PtesumpI  ions,  450.  Coarr* 
conetructioii  of  wnticn  evideae^  451— 


Fabina,  m.  87. 

P«IconeU(Mrs.)Lll8. 

Falmouth,  (BaH  of),  a.  SOS;   |it.   SU, 

393,  41B. 
False  accusations,  hcili^  of  forming  oon- 

■piracies  for.  i.  839. 
Farmeta  and    manufiicturen,    diflerenlly 

affected  by  a  rise  of  wages,  i.  516. 
Firms  abandoned,  owit^  to  the  bearintM 

of  the  poor  rates,  m.  499. 
Farm  servants,  good  effects  of  boarding 

In  the  house,  ni.  519.     Sad  change  in 

their    state    since    its  disconlinuanco, 

5*0. 
Fslicidad,  Braiilicn  slave-trader,  ti.  ]T6. 
Fellenbeiig  (Emanuel),  bia  experiment*  on 

educmtion  at  Hofwyl,  in.  143,  891. 
Pellowships  and  scholarsbipa,  University, 

III.  3t5,  aSR. 
Female  chastity,  evil  (Sect  of  oalunniea 

on,  I.  83R. 
Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spun,  i.  579, 

580,  588,  MS,  iSt,  fi»S,  £9S,  660.  S61, 

665,  6T1. 
Feigason.  (Ghnersl  Sir  Ronald  C,},    i. 

4T». 
Feudal  timea,  alaveiy  in  the,  it.  838. 
Hftcenth  Light  Dngoons  regiment,  chk 

raeter  of,  l^  Sir  Uobert  Wilson,  i.  !T. 
Fights  at  fairs  and  mu-kets,  magisterial 

mode  of  turning  to  srcount,  ii.  377. 
Filangieri,  (G.)  Work  of,  on  Crime*  and 

punishments,  ii.  !90. 
^naocei,  British,  great  change  in,  occa- 
sioned by  the  war,  t.  fil3. 
Fincb,(Mr],ii.  5»4. 
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FinM  uid  Recovniei,  >i.  303—391. 
FiniMi    PhiloiHKM.      Sir  John  Pineu'i 

ob*erTati<Hit,  i.  ill,  nott. 
Flltrof,  (Lord  Charles},  diiimi»ul  of  rrom 

the  Queen'a  bouwbuld,  tot  hii  vote  in 

parliiment,  iii.  ^Tt. 
Fletcher.  (Archibald,    the    Scotluh  re 

farmer),  notice  mid   chiracter  of,   in. 

3*6,  347. 
(Judgr),   hia  opmion  of  the   Iriab 

migiitnc]',  IV.  tB,  3l),  51,  S6, 
Florence  of  Worrealer,  i.  *60. 
FolkeilwiF,  (Lord,  now  Earl  of  Radnor), 

I.  *T4. 
Fool  or  PhrsiNui,  abmi  nut,  in.  43i. 
Forb«t,  (Dr.  lecturer  on   Cbemiatrf  at 

Edinburgh),  131. 
Foreign  Corn,  impolicy  of  attempting  to 

exclude,  I.  £31-6. 
Foreign  EniiRtmeni  Bill,  i.  675. 
Foreign  Loeni,  diipocilion  lo  embark  in, 

■jmplom  of  want  of  employment  at 


home. 


56!. 


Pays  de  Coulume  in,  ii.  381.   Court 

of  Concilintioii  ill,  II.  4UB.  a>3.     Ciwt 
of  judicial  adminialraliun  in,  521. 


Fnnce,  itite  of  edualion  in,   m.   248, 

249. 
Ptancia  11.,  Emperor  of  Auatria.     See 

Frank1ii>,  (Dr.  Beiqamin),  ii.  333;  in. 

S6,  106,  123,  14U,  »te,  158. 
Frauda,  aCntnte  of,  il.  444,  445. 
Fn^ericlc    II.    King   of   Fniaaia,    roodc 

adopted  by  for  recruiting  faia  amiiea,  IL 

251.  His  code  of  law*,  :»9. 
111.  King  of  Pnusia,  a  party  to  Ihe 

Holy  Alliance,  i.  625,  63:1.  OSo,  666. 

664,  667,  66B. 
Freedom,  tbe  object  of  implacable  hatred 

of  [he  Allied  So*ereigiia,  i.  672. 


I.  210. 


Fodeign  Slave  Tnde,  meana  of  putting  a 

ac«p  lo  the,  ii.  i5— 31,  187,  ISl. 
Foreignera,  i.  \l6,  t*\  ;  in.  335. 
Forgetfulncaa  of  predeeeaaon'  luboura.  a 

fiir  loo  getteial  diapoaition  among  men, 

III.  M9. 
Formal  Etron  in  law  proceedings,  ii.  4i8. 
Formedon,  the   tenant    in-tail'a   writ   «f 

right,  n.  461. 
Fotteai'ue  de  I^udiboi  Legum   Anglia. 

11.  4»0. 
Foundling  Hoepital  (tte  London),  chanm 

in  the  aystem  of,  lu.  258—260,  487, 

*6S.     Coat  of  education  in,  '261,  262. 

See  Dublin. 
Fouiidling   lloipitala,   miachieft  of,   ui. 

257.      Prejudice!!  in  ^toiU  of  Ifaem  in 

France,  258,  259. 
Foi,  (Right   Hon.   Cbarte*   Jamea),   I. 

449.  634  i  II.   12,  19,  151,  614;  ill. 

352j  IT.  106.  12],  I22,IB7,271. 
France,  altered  diapoaiiion  of  the  people 

of,  towarda  ul,  I.  590. 
I         aimi  of,  more  to  be  feared  than  ber 

arts,  I.  459. 

loan  contracted  by.in  1817,  i.  564. 

the  inatrument  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 

in  thewaragainat  Spain  in  1823.1.641. 

661.670.671. 
- —  grand  spectacle  exhibited  by,  in  July 

1830,11.  154. 


Free  labour  and  alaveiy,  euriou*  arguoieat 

reapecting,  it.  280. 
Freeling,  (Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Franeia), 

tiL  206. 
Freemen  of  corporationa.  abiuea  aiiaiiig 

tiooi  the  right  of  voting  in,  ii.  567. 
not  honorary,  the  exteniiioa  of  the 

parliamentary  iranchise  to,  tbe  wont 

part  of  the  Reform  Bill.  iii.  381,  382. 
French,  chaiBcter  of  tbe,  aa  affected  by  the 

Revolution,    i.    614.      Sympatbiea    of, 

with  tbe  Spaniards  in  1823,  663. 

Economists,  notice  and  chatactei  of 

the,  III.  5U8,  509. 

Executive   Directory,   decrees  of, 

agunat  Bntiah  commerce,  i.  393,  397. 

military    punishmenta,   contrwl   of, 

wilb  Briliah,  i.  7—10,  29,  31.  32,  37, 
38,  41,59— 64,72  74. 

preachers  and  academicians,  iiL  79. 

Kevolution,    effects    pniduced   io 

Scotland  by  the  excesses  of  the,  lii. 
373. 


Friends,  tbe  Society  of,  character  of.  I. 


Funds,  singular 


sofa 


le  in,  I.  561. 


Gulbnith  (Mr,  lecturer  on  mechanics  at 
Edinburgh),  ni.  131,  132. 

Game  Laws,  1L  372,  373. 

Ganges,  the,  ii.  250,  251. 

Gaol,  mode  of  building  a.  in  a  Scoieb 
burgh,  III.  370,371. 

Gargiuoio,  ( Vincenio,  witness  againal 
Queen  Caroline),  I.  12S,  129,  138, 1S9, 
158,  160—168. 

Gaaca  ( Pedro  de  la),  account  of  bis  mis- 
sion to,  and  extinction  of  Piiarni'a  Re- 
bellion  in  Peru,   ul   251,   379— iSt, 
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GaKotgne,  (Qeneral),  )■  4>  >.  46S,  477. 
Gitton,  (borough  ofj.  Ii.  5S4,  566,  SSa 
Gsvelkind,  leiiure  of,  u.  379. 
Uaieite  reiuniB  of  tbe  com  tvenge*,  i 


th«, 


r. -233. 


G«ll(Sir  Williiim),  I.  241. 

Gene**,  Court  of  Conciluiion  luccew- 
t\ii\f  tried  ai,  ib  Sn:!. 

Genoa,  I.  IV).  148,  IBS,  156. 

triUKfer  of  to  Siirdinia,  i.  596— AST, 

669. 

Genllemeii  Co  be  found  in  every  claai  of 
•ociety,  I.  Hi. 

George  I.,  wiCe  of,  i.  S13. 

■^^  II.  Rct  of  lOlh,  for  regulating  wt- 
termen  between  Gr«Te«end  uid  Chel- 
u*.  >i.  3T,  3U. 

J]J     I     104,  111.       Letlen  of,  lo 

PrineeMOtWiJe.,  ««.  Conduct  of  lo 
her,  388.  Libel  on,  3 J 5.  AnenemfCo 
the  abolition  of  (he  iltve  trade,  li.  13- 

chuiges   of  miniilTj    made    bjr,    in 

17Wai.d  1766,  IV.  11B(  and  in  1606, 
180— I  !S. 

history  of  the    Civil   Liid  of,  i», 

316,  317.  Management  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  revenue!,  325,  331,  338. 

. IV.  coDipela  hjg  miniiteti  to  take 

proceeding*  against  Queen  Caroline,  in 
leaO,  I-  B7.  Hi«  prtviomi  conduct  to- 
warda  her,  &,  Public  indignation  ex- 
cited againat,  88.  Hia  coronaliDU,  9B. 
iieltcr  of  lo  hi«  wile,  30th  April  1796, 
225.  Public  feeling*  reapeeting  hit 
conduct  aa  a  bueband  and  king,  838. 
Displeuure  shown  bf,  to  Mr.  Denman 
and  Ihe  other  couinel  for  the  Queen, 
813- ».  Untcnipuloua  use  of  the  preai 
inHde  by,  after  the  trial,  a^^inet  tbe 
Queen  and  her  frienda,  gSO— 893.  At- 
lacka  upon  in  1812  and  iS24,  how 
puniahed,  897.  Allusion  to  hia  »i«it 
to  Scotland  in  August  1888,  .W.  Hia 
pusiun  for  abow  and  parade,  613,  688. 
Claims  of  (be  reign  of,  ii.  4SS.  Hi* 
conduct  to  bis  minister*  on  the  Cat  ho- 
lie  Emancipation  bill  and  Queen's  trial, 
iv.lISt  IS^  His  CivU  List.  316, 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  revenaei,  38S.  His 
early  extravagance  and  debts,  331,  338. 

German  Universities,  lu.  3^3-336. 

Uerviwe  of  Canterbury,  1.  861. 

Uhinnuciis,  ^Peier)k,  I.    1S3. 

Gibbon'«(Edw.)judgin«ntofL)r.  Robert- 
son, IV.  8SI. 

Oibba,  iSir  Vicaty,  Attorney  General), 
ii.raimadoui  Gled  by,  for  libel*,  againal 


Mr.  CobbeK,  i.  5.  Against  Mr.  Dra- 
kard,  and  Measra.  Hunt,  T.  Effect  of 
hia  vindictive  proceedings,  ib.  Injus- 
tice of  hi*  parallel  of  Cobbett's  and 
Hunt'*  cases,  17.  Reply  to  his  argu- 
ment of  "  dangerous  tendency,"  36 — 4T. 

Gibson's  (Bishop),  Cbronicon  Saxont- 
cum.  I.  260. 

Gifford,  (Sir  Robert,  A ttorney- General, 
■(ierwardi  Lord),  I.  94,111— IIT,  110, 
135,  1*0,  114,  151,  158,  178,  179,806, 
20T. 

Gilbert,  (Lord  Chief  Baron),  n.  461,  ■of*; 

's  Act,  itrang  powers  exercised  iia- 

483,  547. 


Gin. 


[.  439. 


Glanville,  (Sergeant),  ii.  S93,  606,  6UT. 
aUsgow,  entitled  to  a  participation  in  tlie 

East  India  trade,  i.  481. 
Town  Council,  lu.  355,  369. 

Burgesses  and  ten  pound  bouse- 

Mechanica'  Institution,   III.    114, 

18T,  189. 

Gas   Light    Company's    Club   for 

mutual  instruction,  iii.  130. 

Local  Acta,  IV.  163. 

Univeriily,  resorted  to  by  Dissent- 
ers for  Doctor's  Degrees,  iii.  381. 

University,  Inaugural  Discourse  on 

being  uistalled  Lord  Rector  of,  iii.  69 
— 98.      See  Inaugural  Discourse. 

GlaaK,  effect  of  beavy  duties  on,  i.  58T. 
Glenbervie,  (Lord  and  Lady)  t.  IIB. 
Glenelg,  (Lord,  Colonial   Secretary],  ii. 

835,  845,  854,  855,  858,  861,  868,  864 

—867,  878,  874,  !7T,  879;  iv.   IB4, 

185,   186,  191--S0I),  810—880,  834, 

25t>,  891,  896. 
Gloucester,   (H.   R.   H.,  tbe  Duke  of, 

Chancellor  of  Cambridge  Uiiiversily), 

in.  317—384. 
Godericb.(ViBMunt,iiaw  Earl  of  Ripon), 

II.  5T9.      See  Ripun. 
Godolphin,  (Lord),  ii.  565. 
Gonsalvi,   (Cardinal),   his  treatment  of 

Queen  Caroline,  i.  846. 
Goodman,  (Lieutenant- Colonel,  Vendue- 

musler  of  Demerara,  President  of  Ihe 

Court-Marlial  which  tried  Miiaionarv 

Smith),  II.  68.  69,  76. 
Gosford,  (the  lute  Earl  oF)  iv.  88. 
(Earl  of,  Governor  of  Lower  Ca< 

iiada),  rv.  193—195,  198—202,  806— 

',^8,  V14. 
Gouibum  (Right  Hun.  Henry),  iv,  131. 
Government  expenditure  during  war,  ef- 

fecu  of,  on  trade.  I.   Ai'J,  444.     On 

agriculture,  .'«T.  ^f.     Effci-I*  of  ihi 

diminutionof,  516,  aiT. 
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OnhMM  (th*  hte  SirJansi,  M.  P.  for 

Culute).  >ti.  Mo. 

(Sir  Juno,  M.P.}.  "i.  194. 

OmnBMf  •cbooh,  Lord  Kenjon'i  dictum 

connrning  the  abtuM  in,  iii.  IB. 
^ —  tehooli,  Imw  definwl  bj  tin  Court 

arCbiiMCT7,  III.  Oi,  tiT. 
Orunaonl'*(Countde)i  Memoin,!.  840. 
'OMmpaand,  borough  of,  ii.  MI.1. 
Grant  (Bight  Hod.  Cturie*,  now  Lord 

OlcnelgX   u.    U,  516;    m.    )»e,ilS8, 

597, 


153. 
<  Sir  Willinni,  Muter  oT  the  Hoili}, 

II.  99,  .-iO,  ■»«,'  HI.  »5. 
Orattu  (Right  Hot.  Htntj),  in.    352. 

Notice  uid  otMnwtcr  of,  iv.  3—\i;  8U, 

63.      Fine   pMUgc  in  hi*  ipe«ch  on 

Irith  lightt,  it.  iil,  450. 
Oraj  (the  poet),  anipliflcltion  bj,  of  an 

image  of  Dhmv,  in.  90,  91. 
Greek  CUuka,  great  •upenoriij  of,  to  all 
ra.  78,78.   Why 


jactk,  81^—64.     Abatinent  um  of  e 


Si.     CouTK  etuUked  out  Vj  the  pra- 

■CBt,  8i-M.     The  preleooe  of  reaption, 

or  repentance  in  the  people  aoNitcd,  85. 

Propotal  of  the  chumuui't  hedlh,  86. 
Griffin,  (Adminl)  ewe  of,  it.  3«U. 
Oriann,   (Buon,   Hininer  of  Wnitem- 

berg),  iaU-191,  Hi,  i\«. 
GHmMJall,  (Re*.  Mr.  metbodiat  miaaioa. 

ary  in  Junaio),  n.  )46,  147. 
GuiUouM,  I.  M6. 
Ouirdt,  large  force  of  the,  prepewad    to 

be  kept  iq>  on  the  peace  enabliibmcnt 

of  18l6,i.m7— «IS,e3li. 
Gnggiaii,  (hoatman  of    Como,   wkiwaa 

BgamaC  Queen  Cvolme)  i.    195,  IM, 

842. 
Guiana,  Briliih,  dandeatine  iapottMion 

of  slavea  into,  n.  24^     Plan  of  import- 
ing EMt  India  kihouma  into,  tS*,  i3A. 

Vi4,   845,    VflT,   ^1.     See  CooUei ; 

Eailem  StiTe  Trade. 
Gaild  of  mercbanti  in  Scotch  bnrgha,  m. 

964.966,  369. 
GniUford,  (Lord  Eeepa),  North's  life  ot. 

a.  386,  SS7. 
Guildford,  (Rer.  the  Eari  oQ,  m.  807. 
Guildhall,  banquet  to  Queen  Victoeia  in. 

No*.  1837, 1.  S9.'t-9a5. 
Onnn,  (Mr.  lectoi«r  at  Haddit^toa).  iii. 


-  OMon.  '  Sm  Blaqbenec,  Ancient ;      HabtM  Mrpai  act, 
~!aefahiei,  tea.  


6fi. 

■^—  (Lord),  tfafl  author  of  tfa*  Canadian 
ooiulitutioii  of  1791,  IT.  SOS. 

Orelna  Green  murine*,  m.  436. 

Grey,  (Earl),  I.  477;  n.  80,  847,  311, 
£51,  566,  577,  599,  614  i  in.  358-336, 
584,  589,  590,  597;  it.  18,  note,  68, 
lOB— 113,  116,84a 

OaiT  Feitital  at  Edihidbgb,  Spbuh 
AT  THE,  Septcraber  15,  1834,  it.  69. 
IntrodactioD ;  correciion  of  mitrepre- 
'•eiKationioftbi«qwMh,7l-73.  Thank* 
he  hi*  K»HeigBe*  and  bimMJf  for  their 
kind  reception,  77.  Allueion  to  a  for- 
mer meeting  at  Edinburgh,  78.  Con- 
'  cvcrenoe  with  the  principlet  laid  down 
Ibr  the  condurt  of  the  government,  by 
Lord  Grpy,  HI.  Great  mraiurvt  car- 
ried Uy  the  Grey  adminiHratioo,  8(1- 


t.  561. 
ii(E>rliAni.  35I;4iB. 
Itinerant  librkiiea,  in.  I  la     Sdviol 

of  art*,  isa 
Hale,  (Chief  iuatice).  II.  386,480,481. 
Halilu  dothian,  (H*lf«*8ed  ital*  of^  in 

IM7, 1.  553. 
Hamilton  (Duke  ot),  it.  86. 
~—  fLotd  Arctiibald),  n.  551.     Notice 

and  character  of,  ni.  347,  349. 

a  Oemeran  n^ro,  u.  76,  79. 

Hamborgb,  l  578. 
Hampden  (John),  [T.  886. 
HampihJte,  oorpoiaiioD  in,  oi.  88. 
Hankey,  (Mr.  Alers),  n.  43. 
Hanover,  I.  I  OS,  S95,  6ti8. 
Huuud*  OebatM,  ni.  813,  site. 
Hardware  tiade,  dietroaed  elate  <rf,  in 

l»18. 1.  483;  and  in  1817.534. 
HRTdwieke,  (Earl  of.  Lord  Cha»cclk>r|, 

n.  398.  399,  note,  455,  513. 
Harewood,  (Eari  of),  i.  647 ;  iti.  686. 
HargraTC,  (Ed.  Esq.  Recorder  of  Liver- 
pool), U.  631 ;  IT.  58,  59. 
Hamwby,  (Earl  ofi,  i.  99  i  ii.  57,%  581, 

585,  587,691, 5»3,51W,  598.599,604. 
Hart,  [Mr.,  afierwanU  Sir  Antony.  Chn- 

ecUof  of  Ireland),  iu.au. 
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Hutlrr,  (tier.  Dr.),  kk  opJinM  of  the 

Chnrefa  of  EniilMid,  i.  .03,  -Hi. 
HmMn,  pientiful,  of  IHie,   1813,  and 

1HI4.     Effect  of,  OD  pricM,  l  M4. 
Hmner-  (  Duiwl  Whittle,  Ek|.  )  trill  ind 

■entcnM   of,    for   n  tibcl   upon   King 

Grarfs  IV.,  i.  fif*7,  a9S. 
H«nd  to  ihcwe  he  bu  iniuTed,  >  principle 


^ofm 


19;). 


,    sliveKhip*   uitng  fnim,   in 
W3S,  a.  17a     See  Cuba. 
Hiwkk  Mcrhanin-  Sorieif,  ui.  1!»,  IS8. 
IbwkiDj^  Cn>«n  Pleai,  ii-  lua 
Hiwley,  (Mr.  poor  :         '        " 


[.  5W, 


175,  II 


in  of,  I.  804. 
•  I.  fiM. 


H>7^hill,  uid  Berkeler  tqniirv,  ii.  574. 
Hnd,  (Sir  F.  B.,  OoTcmor  of  Upper 

Cuwlsr  )v.  243.  S47,  U63_V«e. 
HcmI  Atonej  to  aUra-cipton,  tendencj 

uid  operation  of  the  S7*teiti  of  allowing, 

iL  167,  I7S. 
HnTMf  evidence,  ipecimnu  of,  ii.  73 ; 

in.  a^,  Aj8. 
Hemtirorth  hospital,  YoTbhire,  in.  OP. 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Cbarle*  L, 

amee  of  ber  Hot  being  trowaed  with 

her  butbwid,  i.  )!»»,  ■e^2. 
Heniy  ].,  coronation  of,  i.  MO. 

II.,  coronation  of,  i.  860. 

,  Prince,  um  of  Henij  II.,  earona. 

tionof,  I.  261. 

III.,  aMmatkm  of,  i.  Be?. 

IV.,  -      -. 

V, 

■ VI., 

VII.,  coronation  of,  : 

—  VIII.,  coronMion  of,  i.  *67. 

nieani  taken  by,  in  Italy,  to  forward 

Ml  divoice  from  Queen  Catherine,  i. 
9t.  I3<),  1.?'^  8V3. 

—  boroifh*  created  by,  ii.  3S2. 

— -  dettmction  of  menaiterir*  br,  "i. 

479. 
-—-(Dr.  of  MancheiteT),  m.  Ifif,  im. 
wrbert,  (Mr.,of  Demerani),  ii.  M. 
Heriian,,  in.  138. 
*»T»ood,  (Mr.,  now  Sir  Benjamin,  of 

Ma»die,ter),  iii.   155,  168. 
nfgbbDty  dicwnting  cullege,  iii.  SS6. 
HiMory,  ciTil.  why  a  forbidden  attidy  in 

eenain  countriea  of  Enrupe.  iii.  libS, 

M3. 
Hobbnote,  (Sir  John  C.preiidentofthe 

boardofeonlruDii  BSK 
H'M>f)>kHi,  (Mr.  Themai),  ID.  \(n,  133. 
ooUMd  and  the  Netherlanda,  n.  ¥», 


at.  545 

Holland,  mate  of  educalimt  >n,  in.  H9. 

infraction  of  neutral  riglita,  by  pre- 
venting accena  to  (he  coa«t  oF  Spain,  to 
the  veueli  of,  in.  6'IT,  6V0. 

HolUnd,  (LonJ),  iil  47  ;  it.  SBS. 

Hdroyd,  (Mr.  Juitice),  T.  896,3i8f  ii. 

Holy  Alliance,  origin  and  article*  of  the 
treaty  lo  mlled,  i.  685.  Hoiv  explained 
by  Lord  Oattlereagh,  6E6.  Dennnda- 
tion  of  the  principle*  put  forth  by  the 
three  conttaeting  power*,  in  their  de- 
darationB  againat  Spain  in  I6V3,  651, 
(be   history    of  the 


■«  to,i 


^  SSi. 


Homerton  dtnenting  ec 

Hooker,  ni.  H5. 

Hofatii,  (he.  (:i  or  5)  niemben  of  the 

education  committee,  ni.  I»l,  198. 
Hoiner,(Fruiei>,Eiq.),  i.  59T.      NotiM 

and  character  of,  6Vi — 647. 
(Leonard,  Eiq.  founder  of  the  Edin- 

hurth  SdioolofArta^  III.  133. 
Horton,  (Mr.,  now   Sir  R.  Wilmot),  ii. 

4«,  1(19,  113,  \2:f. 
Hoepitak,  die  Tarioui  kij)d)  of,    nt  im, 

48a 

Home  of  ComnMHii,  the  beat  scene  of 
poHtieal  exertion,  i.  402.  Peculiaritiea 
of  a*  an  audltonee,  403.  404 ;  n.  10. 

new  daim  of  privilege  aet  up  by  the, 

(V  341.  Abiuea  of  privilege  by,  348. 
See  Parliamentary  IMvilege. 

House  of  Lords,  (he  bigheac  temple  of 
juitice.  I.  )4I.  Advene  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tlave  trade,  ii.  1 1,  14.  Po- 
litical principletofihe  greet  majority  of, 
ni.  817. 


or,ai 


l1  fiw  u 


iiicapahle  of  properly  ezereieing  it( 

runction*  under  the  preaent  lyatcm  of 
IraiiMcting  bviiine**,  tr.  I6S.  Reme- 
die*prDpowd,  171,  176.  Plan  adopt- 
ed, 179.  letO.      Benefieia)  reaulls,  133. 

the  Houte  of  Form  and  Etiquette, 

appointed  for  all  iniiii*ler«,  tii    6()t. 

Household  Troop*,  a  name  applied  to  the 
KUard*.  why  otijectionable,  I.  607. 

Howiek.  (Lnd).  ir.  RS,  .749. 

Huddeisfleld  cloihien,  diatreised  state  of. 


IHI7,  I 


553. 


Hughes,  (fdr),  banker^  clerk  at  Bristd.  i. 

I4»,  150. 
Hull,  Tepre*enled  by  Mr  Wilberforee,  ii.  8. 
Hnmboldl,  <Baron),  t.  S7a 
Hume'i  Hiiiory  of  England,  ni.  106. 
E**By  on  Miracle*,  retnarhahle  paa- 


-(JoMpl>,E«<].)  II.  411-1 


Google 


Humphren,  (H.)ii.  3», 

Hunt,  Juhn  Mid  Leigh,  canducCora  of  the 
"  EiaiDiner"  newnpiper,  i.  T.  Speech 
in  irial  of,  ao  being  proiecuCfd  by  the 
Attonif  j-genenil  for  libel,  br  copying 
Mr.  Scolfi  remarki  on  mililsrjr  flog- 
ging inio  Lheir  piiper,  13.  Difficultin 
of  their  c■^e,  15.  Poiiiti  in  which  it 
urc«  with,  or  differs  from  othen  pre- 
viouii;  brought  before  the  eouic,  IT. 
Real  quettioii  for  the  juiy  lo  try,  18. 
Subject  of  the  compoaition,  the  im- 
provement of  our  military  ealaliliih- 
ments.  !0.  Opinion)  of  Sir  Robert 
Wiiaoii,  tl.  Quoialioni  from  hia  tract 
on  ihr  lutijecl,  !i~.S9 — and  Trom  an- 
other by  General  Stewart.  30—32. 
Coi»equencea  deducible  from  the  lan- 
guage of  these  publication!,  and  the  cha- 
nclem  of  ibeir  auihara,  u  sffecting  the 
preaent  cue,  33.  Examination  of  the 
article  complained  of,  ^ — il.  Author 
proved  to  have  only  touched  poinW 
which  il  tvaa  impouible  to  pass  over, 
which  he  had  ■  right  to  touch,  and  in 
language  which  be  was  entitled  to  uae, 
II,  42.  Reply  to  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral'a  argument  on  the  dingeioua  ten- 
dency of  using  Burh  language,  43 — 46. 
Acquitted  by  the  jury,  10.  Sentence  of, 
for  an  attack  on  the  Prince  Regent, 
897. 

Huntingdon  School,  Ul.  31,  3T. 

Huaband.      See  Marriage.      See  Diroice. 

Huiktaion,  (Right  Hon.  Wm.),  ii.  Ifiu, 
i4l.  Character  of,  5il— dUi  ;  iii. 
&0T,  308,  586,  JSO ;   iv.  131, 

Hutchison,  (Mrs.),  iii.  3ie. 

Huichiiiaon,  (Colonel,  M.  P.  for  Cork), 
IV.  58,  49. 

Hyder  Alii,  m.  87. 


Ignorance  and  crime,  the  i 

tween,  itiuairaled,  ut.  ill,  *  4H. 

Illegal  Acts,  a  term  past  comprehension, 
111.  S8T. 

Inipriionment  for  Debt  Abolitim  Bill,  ii. 
iOi.noUi  408,  note,-  Hi.  noit. 

InAUOUHAL  DlSCDUaSE,  on  KKIKO  I^STAL- 

I.EU  LoBD  Rlctuh  or  THE  Umveksi- 
TT  Of  Glanjuw,  April  6,  I8i5,  iii. 
69.  Dedication,  Tl.  Exordium— Re- 
commendaiion  to  the  sludenu  lo  be  di- 
ligent ill  the  employment  of  their  time, 
Ji.  The  great  ejiil  and  duly  of  human 
exiitence,  T5.  Study  and  purpoies  of 
the  rhetorical  arc  lelected  for  obaerva- 
tiuii,  ib,  Replj  tu  those  who  would 
rvcummeud  [lie  study  of  English  models, 
ib.     Immeiisfl  iiifeiiorily  uf  these,  IS— 


and  of  the  Roman,  7T to  tbe  Gittk 

orators,  T8.  Reasons  for  the  preference  , 
of  the  latter,  TH,  8t.  Meuu  of  attaio- 
ing  a  pure  English  diction ;  the  ben 
English  aulhora,  84,  85.  Their  gnu 
defecta  as  compared   with    the    Gierl : 


Com 


Bur^e  and  Demosthenes,  HT.BEK   Dmat 

andGray,  90,  91.   Great  previous  prrpa- 

ralion  required  Tor  eioellence  in  public : 

speaking,  91,   9a      Furposea  Co  wbidi 

eloquence   ia  lubservient,  91.      Perm. 

tioii,  9T,  98.      See  Eloquence,  Andrnc 
Income  Tax,  petition  for  the  repeal  of  ^ 

IBIli,  1.  49S.      Manner  in  which  it  n 

carried,  495. 
Indentured   Apprenticeahip.       See  Xipv 

Appratict*. 
Inde[wndenee  of  the  English    peasaniiy. 

deatroyed  by  the  aclkin   of  the  Piht 

Laws.  111.  189. 
Independents,    sect   of,  characterised,  n. 

43,  53,  54. 
India,  necessity  of  refonn  in  tbe  iudica- 

lure  of,  II.  iS3. 
Infant  Scbools,  iii.   101.     Vast  impOT- 

tance   of;   233.     Reasons  for  thi^  ik 

e3T.     First  eaUblishment  of  in  London, 

ib.      Regarded  aa  the  most   effioacioiD 

prevention  of  crimes,  !38,  ilt— fU. 

Cost  of  eatablisbing,  245. 
of  Court,  III.  3iS. 
[nsolvency,  and  Inialvent  Courts,  ii.  ITi, 

4T3 

to  what  frequently  Ciaceable,  n.  t9T. 

laurance  policy  stamp,  e^ct  of  a  UiBiog 

rise  on  the,  i,  BBS. 

iterest  diaqualifymg  witnesses,  ii.  4)!— 

4U. 
nia,  captain  of   the  slave-ahip  Socono, 

II.  191. 

ISKLAND,    SrXECU    ON    THE    AONlNISTaA- 

HON  OF  THE  Law  in,  delivered  iu  tbe 
Hl>u^e  of  Commons,  June  U,  18t3,  iv. 
.  IT.  Exordium,  19.  Petilkin  of  iht 
Roman  Cathalics  (presented  by  the 
Speaker),  deficient  in  parliculan,  iO. 
Cuuse  of  thiB—Conttaai  of  the  suie  of 
England  and  Ireland,  SI.  The  Ilonie 
supposed  by  the  petitioners  to  be  cog. 
nizxnt  of  the  deluils,  ii.  The  laivs  la 
themselves  unequal,  and  their  inequaLtj 
aggravated  by  a  grosily  partial  adminis. 
nation,  i3.  Remains  ol  the  penal  code 
atill  left,  -.^4..  The  law  a  reipecter  uf 
peraona,  iS,  State  of  the  magistracyi 
Opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Gosfoid — Hi. 
Grattan,  28.  Lord  Chancellor  Poa- 
lonby,  19.  Judge  Day — Lord  King- 
ston—Judge Fletcher,  ii.     Ine&cienrj 
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of  the  reform  of  the  commiaBion  of  ihe 
peace,  SO.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  and 
Major  Sirr  it'ill  relaiiied,  31,  39.  Lord 
Redetdalu's  declaration,  ib.  One  jiu- 
tiee  for  th«  rich,  and  another  for  the 
poor,  both  equally  ill  ad  miniate  red,  33. 
Mode  of  selecting  juriea,  ib.  Bribing 
ofaub-sherifTi,  34.  Feea  paid  to  sub- 
•bcriff  for  eicuaing  jiirora,  36.  Bribei 
for  giving  notice  to  debtors  of  writs  be- 
ing ismed,  37.  Character  of  the  Irish 
Bench,  39.  Lord  Norbury  and  Mr. 
Saurin,  40—41.  Maniierin  which  Ire- 
land hia  been  treated  I17  England,  45. 
Objections  to  granting  (he  claims  of  tbe 
Caiholict  no  longer  tenable,  4T.  Per- 
oration, 48. 

RsfLy,    SI,    denial   of  refewnce  lo 

Mr  Scullf-s  speech,  ib.  Lord  Chuii- 
cellot  Manners'!  judicial  character,  £3. 
Hii  conduct  M  ihe  Queen's  trial,  at. 
Mt.  Saurin  and  Lord  Norbury,  54. 
CotTupIiiesa  of  the  judicial  nyslem  in 
Ireland,  ;  Mr.  Juttice  Fletcher,  SI. 
Mr.  Hutchinson-a  praise  of  Irish  jialiee, 
SB— 6U,    The  Ho.      '      '       '         ' 


Ibe 


.   ib.     Uiisei 


enable 


mof  Mr.  Peel,61. 

Ireland,  notice  of  importanE  events  in,  since 
(be  preceding  Bpeech;  I.  Catholic 
EmnncipBiion  in  l<lZd.  68.  Grievances 
under  which  the  Catholics  still  labour, 
6S.  Lord  Wellettey's,  Lord  Angle- 
sey's, and  Lord  Norinanby's  Lieutenan- 
cies, a.  i.  Extension  of  the  Poor  Laws 
to,  regarded  as  impolitic,  34.  Aboli- 
tioQ  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  and  a 
provision  for  ibe  Catholic  clergy  lecom- 
mended,  65.  3.  Government  nomina- 
tion of  Sheriffs  an  abuce,  under  the  in- 
quirr  of  (he  Lords'  Committee,  SIS. 

Ireland,  assisuiil  barristers'  courts  in,  ti. 
519. 

liiih  Church  Commisaion,  18»0,  m.  397. 

eatabliabment,  the  master  evil  of 

(he  country,  iv. 

'  Reform  in  abeyance,  111.  S7t. 

.eloquence,  peculiarities  of,  I.  684. 


Jacobinism.  I.  433.  The  bugbear  o^ 
179!;  extinct  in  ISIS,  604,  613,  615. 

Mr.   Witberforce's  simile   of   Mr. 

Pitt's  resistance  lo,  11.  9, 

a  symploia  of,  in  certain  eyes,  iii. 

Jacobins  of  Paris,  1.  ill. 

Jack,  a  Demeram  negro,  11.  75,  81 83, 

113. 

Jamaica,  i.  £8?. 

decrease  of  slave  popalotion  in.  11. 

IS*).  Increase  of  free-coloured,  139. 
Cose  of  cruelly  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bridget 
in.  143,  Hi.  Couduct  of  the  planters 
to  the  metbodist  missionaries.  145 — 
I4B.  Lord  Sligo's  governorship  of, 
181.  Address  of  (be  legislature  of.  to 
the  queen,   186.      State  of  cultivation 

in  by  tbe  negro  apprentices,   ISM 9, 

iii9,  219.  Conduct  of  tbe  AseemblT 
of,  il9.  ' 

James  1.  and  Queen  Aiitie,  coronation  o^ 


of  Dlariial  law,  by,  n. 
of,  and  hil 


II.  I.  !40.     Coronoti 
een  Maiy,  L  ST9. 
Jane  Seymour,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  t. 

£65. 
Jardiiie,  (Mr.),  Criminal  Law  Coinmia- 

sioiier,  11.  315. 
Jefferies.  {Lord,  Chief  Justice),  IL  U*. 
Jeffrey,  (Lord)  11.  307,  note. 
Jerusulem,  i.  \%t. 
Jeauitj,  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of, 

from  St.  Uoiniiigo,  u.  97. 


-  — .,,^„u^,.v„,  Mr   Grattin'j 

ing  image  of,  i.  685. 
therifb,  improper  mode  of  no 

ing  by  the  Bxeculive.  iv.  66. 
Iron-trade,  distressed  state  of,  in  I 

5S4. 

foreign,  prohibitive  duties  on, 

Isabella,  queen  of  John,  corouatioi 

Ml,  8(11. 
queen  of  Ricbard  U. 

1.  ?63,  in. 


queen  of  Henry  IV. 

o[,  I.  ^Ii4,  219. 
John,  ( Kinti),  eoioiuuion  of,  i.  !61,  i6>. 
Johnwn,  (Dr.  .--am.  i,  tout  given  by,  at 

Oxford,  I.  385.;  U.  567.      Style  of,  m. 

85. 
Johnston,  (Sir  Alexander,  chief  justice  of 

Ceylon),  II.  364. 

(Mr.  of  Alnwick),  III.  138. 

Jones.  (Mr.  Sergeant)  11.  388,  3H9. 
Judges  in  England,  necessity  of  iiicma- 

ing  the  number  of,  II.  336,  337.    Pro- 

pr.aty  of  allowing  them   certain  Am, 


S40.    Of  ■eteetingtbem  without  ivgud 

to  their  politinJ  opinioni.  Ml— »W. 
Jndgn  and  juriet,  differanca  belircen,  n. 

43T. 
_  etwaiben,  bmiiicu  of  the,  n.  SSi, 

338. 
qoditici  which  ought  to  diiiinguiBb, 

IT.  S». 

in  Iralnd  gmrtdfy  pan ',  it.  59. 

'    Jnig*  AdrMile  of  i  emin-nurtiad,  fiioe- 

tion*  of,  II.  88. 

JiTDCMINT  riOHODKOlD  If  THE  LoKD 
Ch  AMCELLOK  in  THk  CAM  OF  WbLLM' 

LEY  V.  ram  Duke  of  BitirroRT,  Jdj 
te.  1B31.  IT.  335.  Mr.  BeaniM'i  k- 
gumcnC,  35T.  Old  ■ulboritiei  on  pa. 
Uunenl>i7  privilege,  356.  Adminl 
Giifin'i  MM,  300.  No  aaihoritr  to 
jintify  the  MurCion  of  it  now  made, 
9BI.  Diilinclion  betweni  civil  and 
ctiminal  ennterept,  3S3.  OOcDcei  toi 
which  it  is  tba  right  of  all  courti  to 
Comait,  SU.  h'mt  dnwn  where  pri- 
Tilfgc  da«a  and  doe*  not  protect,  366. 
ConarqtMiieef  to  aocietf  if  there  weie 
no  powcroi' 
367—370, 

loD,  371.      SaTamarj  and  conclu 
3TS,  3T4. 

iiMiieial  ConmittM  of  the  Privj  Connci), 
luggeitfd  u  ft  proper  tribunal  to  tiy 
ditorcB  cauH*,  iii.  448,  4&0.  Bene- 
fiti  of  tranafriring  the  enoiaion  of  p*. 
icptalo,  IT.  177,  178. 

Judith,  qneen  of  Elhelwolf,  coronation 
of,  L  tdS. 

Juriea,  diSemwe  between  a  proTinetml  and 


KathertM  of  France,    Queen   of  Hcsrj 

V.  corooaiion  of.  i.  »«,  978,  rT9. 
Uowvd,   wife  of  HeniT  VIIL  t. 

»«9. 

Pair,  wife  of  Henry  VHL  i.  IW. 

of  Portugal,  Queen  of  i;bnl«*  IL  i. 

tit.  STS. 
EenU    Meefaaliiea'    Inatitnte,    ui.    ItS, 

136,  13T,  138. 
Kent.  (H.  B.  H.  the  Duke  of),  n.  m 

«T.  (48,  wCt. 
Kent  County  Meeting,  ii.  M9. 


.  IS*,  119. 


>q.  Crioiina]  l*i 


(Lord)] 

Ker.  (H.  Bel] 

Comminioner, )  it 
Keiy.  (Earlof),  III.  tti, 
Kiddeminiter  carpet  eaanufi 

Ireu  of,  in  I81t,  i.  itS,  443. 
King*!  Collie,  Cunbridge,  iii.  tH,  K, 


I.  363—366.    See  Cey- 

■^—  adTantam  of,  ii.  *S( 

— —  trial  in  Ireland,  iv.  3: 

JiMtice,  importance  of  the  pure,  prompi, 
and  cheap  adminiitration  of,  n.  324. 

Jofticea  of  peace,  ii.  366.  Double  a>  to 
the  Lord-lieutenant  and  Cuitoa  Rotnlo- 
nim  being  the  noat  proper  peraon  to  ap- 
point, 367.  At  to  elcrgymen  being 
made,  368.  Their  licL'niing  power, 
369.  CommitinenlBforoSeneeii  againil 
the  game-laws,  37>.  Court  of  quaner- 
KMiiotii,  Sly  Suipicion  of  jobbing 
practices  by,  371.  Nnmerous  commil- 
ments  of  juvenile  offenden  by,  3TS. 
Unappealable  character  of  their  deci- 
sion*, ST8. 

Justinian's  (the  Emperor)  abridgment 
ud  digittofRomaii  laws,      """     """ 

JttvcnH*  ceaiBitmtnt*,  ii.  3 


and   Common    Pleas,  ■ffidaTTtt  of 

debt  in,  II.  494. 
King^  wTTt,  mode  of  etading  in  In^d. 

IT.  36—38. 
King^,  (Dr.  Wm, )  Labn  Hiatorr  of  the 

Rebellion  of  1745, 1.  »6. 
(Lord),  pamphlet  on  the  tamocj 

question,  i.  044. 
Knaresborougfa,  boroBgh  of,  ii.  3>l,  8ll^ 

611. 
Mr.  Broogfasni  returned  for,  in  1B9D, 

1   4T7. 
Knight  and  Lacy,  (Mewrs.)  til.  iru.iult 
Knowledge,  connexion  of,  with  peace  and 

virtiie,  1)1.  9A— 98,  I5D,  191,  173. 
Koe,  (Mr.),  fitness  of,  for  an  e' 


Karomanlyn  nrgroes,  lu  99,  til. 
Kresii,  Barban,   witneaa   agutist  Qoeeu 

Caroline,  I.  186—196,  »39. 
Krouse,  the  mpisenger,  i.  169,  181,  181. 
k  rudener,    ( Madame)   the  spiritual  ad> 

viRPT  of  the  emperor  Al^aiider,  I.  StH. 

Liibarpe,  (Co1.>the  tutor  of  the  emperor 

Aleundsr,  i.  619. 
Laird,  (Macgrrgor)  the  African  tiaTelter, 

II.  169 
Lamb,  (Hon.  Wm.  now  ViaeooiH  Hsl- 

bounie,)l1.  46;  UL  1T3. 
Lambeth,  Court  of,  u.  467. 
Petition  far  Rafwm,  n.  £73. 
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LMMDbtoa,  (J.  O.  now  Bui  of  Duitiaiti) 
11,  5M.     See  DurhiD). 

Lwioshire  Eolicilon,  dnneter  of,  i.  4£T. 

cotton  weavers,  nninbera,  and  dread- 
ful Bisle  oF,  Ln  18ST,  l  550,  &60. 

Lancutet,  une  of  the  counliei  wber«  edu- 
cation ia  if  it  expnnded,  in.  gSO,  tSl. 

mubes,  11.  4tiT,  40S,  4I)»,  4S4,  496, 

*9T  £01. 

Lud  apaculaton,  i.  Stl,  S31. 

langdale,  (.Lord,  Muiec  of  the  Rolls), 
1«.  I&S. 

Lu»dowiw,  (firit  Marqueu  o(),  i.  Ug. 

(MarqiWM  of},  n.  ST4,  563,  &T5i 

HI.  iSl.  IT.  991, -292. 

La  f  lace,  ni.  tSS. 

Ln  CatM.  BirtokHneo  de,  u  «,  SW. 

Laibes,  MM*  of  infltcuon  oF,  oo  aoldien, 
I.  T.  Cruelly  and  infamy  uf  ihe  pu- 
niifament,  B— 10.  O|)inion  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  on  the  bad  elkcit  of,  ib 
_Sg,  70— T3.  OF  OeiienI  Stewart, 
3li— Si,  7*.     Of  General  Money,  Te. 

Latin  poeli,  quotationa  trow,  t.  tie,  631, 
aUe,  6*9  ;  □.  i7A,  il8,  !TT. 

Lauderdale,  (  Earl  of),  iii.  4d0. 

I^w  Teform,  aketch  of  (be  progreaa  made 
in,  by  tbe  effons  of  Bentbam,  ii.  £67 
—303.  Duniont,  198—300,  303. 
Mill,  304.  Bomilly,  306.  Mackin- 
to«h,  307—312.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
318.  EquiCf  coaimiuion  ;  comoioa 
law  commiNion ;  real  propettycommia- 
aion ;  cnnunal  law  and  codification  com- 
miiaion,  313.  Mr.  Broughani'i  local 
coiuta  bill,  314. 

LtW,  MUCH  ox  TBI   raSWNT    ETATK  Ot 

TBE,  deliTered  in  tbe  Houae  of  Com- 
mona,  Febmary  T,  ISM,  n.  317.  Exor- 
dium, 31&,  Equity,  criminal,  eoounai-  . 
cial.and  teal  property  law  excluded  From 
tbe  diicuation,  320 — 323.  Comtilt^ 
tioD  and  juriidiclion  of  lh«  courta.  I. 
Courts  in  Weatminater  ball ;  Kjag't 
Bench;  Common  Pleas, Bird  Exchequer, 
3U.  id.  Welsh  judaea.  347.  Tbe 
terms,  349.  3d.  Civil  law  courts,  ^iSi. 
4(i,  Privy  Council,  3£6.  Sth,  Justices 
of  peace,  366.  IL  Administration  of 
the  law ;  diOeteoces  in  tbe  tenure*,  and 
conranuice  aud  iranimiasion  of  proper- 
ty in  diBerent  diiliicts,  379.  Inequa- 
lity between  tbe  crown  and  the  sub- 
ject, 38t.  i.  MifBUB  of  prsTentinc 
unneceaawy  litigation,  3>0.  ii.  Means 
of  sbotteiiing  tbesuite,  401.  iii.  Com- 
meneement  of  a  suit,  409.  iv.  Plead- 
ings in  court,  414.  I,  Counta  of  de- 
claration for  plaintiff,  418.  Pleas  For 
defendant,   4tO,     I.   Inconaiitency   of 


XX.  6« 

rules  of  pleading.  4S3.  3.  Varialyof 
repugnant  counts  and  pleas,  ib.  4. 
Pleading  double,  4!S.  5.  Restiiction 
upon  demurrers,  4i7.  6.  Formal  enocs, 
4es.  r  Trial  by  jury,  438.  En- 
dence,  438.  1.  Disqualification  of 
witnesses,  448.  t.  Wriliep  eTideiicje, 
444.  3.  Admiaaion  of  dead  man's  ac- 
count bookr,  445.  4.  Rules  for  ex- 
amination oF  wiliietaes,  44e.  5.  Es- 
cluaioti  of  evidence  on  account  of  reli- 
gious opiniona,  149.  6.  Presumptions 
affecting  the  weigbt  oF  evidence,  t  JO. 
7.  Court's  eonitrucuun  of  written  in- 
struments, 451,  Law  oF  limitationa, 
4^9.  ri.  Trial  of  the  issues,  463. 
Niai  priu"  cases  ;  necesaity  of  a  s«tini 
ahonband  writer  in  court,  463.  Oene- 
ml  principlea  regulating  real  actions, 
466.  vii.  Execution  after  judgment, 
«6i.  Points  in  wbicb  the  (fslem  d». 
parts  From  all  sound  principle*.  469_ 
4T3.  riii.  Appeal  From  judgments, 
474.  Costa,  475.  Necea^ity  of  re- 
viewing the  wbo'e  cyatem,  476.  Opin- 
ions oF  Lord  Hale,  4ai.  Qf  Shepherd, 
4gl.  Parliamenury  commiasion  of 
1 654,  ib.  Similar  eomjoissioii  after  tb* 
restoration,  483.     Peroration,  484. 

I«w  in  Ireland,  speech  on  the  adminian, 
tiation  of  tbe.     See  Ireland. 

of  naljona,   iii.  608,  610-GlS,  614, 

615,  618,  681.     See  National  Rights. 

taxes,  protest  a^ost,  by  Jer.  Ban- 

tham,  II.  891. 

terms  of  Easter  and  Trinity,  pro- 
priety of  makii^  certain,  instead  of, - 
moveable,  ii.  346—358. 

CASH  tntlD: 

Tbe  King  v.  Bate,  i.  381,  388. 

Tbe  King  v.  tbe  Justicea  of  Stafford. 

ahire,  i.  sns. 
Tbe  King  v.  Jerome,  i.  363. 
The  King  n.  Onneand  Nutt,  i.  363. 
The  King  f,  Osborne,  I   ~" 
Tbe  King  v.   Perry  am 

375. 
The  King  e.  Plullipi,  i.  318, 
Attorney  Geueml  v.  Wbiiely,  ui.  61. 
Bent  I'  Baker,  ii.  488, 
Barker  v.  Wray,  ii,  445. 
BurdetlE.  Abbot,  iv368,ib<(. 
Burdetl  D.  Coleman,  it.  368,  wXa: 
Caaa  o.  Tryon.  n.  431,  malt. 
Catmur  v.  KnaCcbbull,  iv.  368. 
Cbamberlayne  d.  Broomlield,  nL  44T. 
Clifford's,  (Lord),  ease,  it  359. 
Commituls  for  contempt,  for  intarfiir- 
ing,  &c.,  with  Walda  oF  CbanOMjt 
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CromptM  e.  Bcweroft,  m.  46!. 
DilrTiDple  v   Dilrrmplv.  mi.  ill,  iU. 
Daw«and  Walter,  ii.  itl.noK. 
Dickens  v.  Cogtvet),  i.  ^60. 
Doe  V.  Cliiric?.  II.  395,  ■«<(. 
Goodtille  D,  Otway,  ll.  4J5,  niOt. 
Hopkim  V.  Hopkinv.  n.  398,  mtt. 
Hugonin  ■>.  Beaalry,  iii.  10. 
Xliltrton  B,  lldrrion,  iii.  4K!. 
Jennings  D.  Tafleure,  ir.  395,  Molt. 
Knight  F.  Criddk,  ii.  471,  note. 
Lewin  D.  ^Vilter,  i.  360. 
Loll7'aci<«,  III.  466,  4<iT. 
Macahe  v.  Hiiory,  ii'.  10,  iioff. 
Periin  o.  Bliike,  ii.  4J>3. 
The  Nrgro  Somenet,  n.  e.G-tl. 
Sli.ftmUry.  (EBriiif}.lv  359,'367, 
Shetlfyn,  463. 

Shirley  v.  Karl  Kerrers,  IV.  3GS,  note. 
Sparrow  n.  HanlcaMlr,  t<.  451,  note. 
Spencely  p.  rie  Willet,  n.  +59,  note. 
Thelford  8<'hool  Cive.  iii.  55, 
Walker  d-  Lor^  Orotvenor,  if.  368. 
Warrender  D.  WHTrender,  iii.  459. 
WilkiiKon  L>.  BouIcoTi,  iv.  311,  3T^. 

Leach,{Sir  J.  MaMerortheRollF),!.  9!. 
liCaining  and   iinprovemenl,    downward 

progrewof,  tii.  173—175. 
Lecturea,  great  nlue  of,  aa  a  mrana  for 

the    diffusion    of  knowledge,   in.    IIB. 

Expenie  of  eatablixhing,   ISO.       Lee- 

turer«,124.  SeeMechaiiiu' Itiiritutioni. 
Lecturing,  anonytnoua,  in.  IT5 — ITT. 
Leeds  rlothiera,  dialret*  of,  in   1817,  i. 

553. 
Leeds  Gnmnur  School,  in.  61,  !5T. 
Leeds  Hechsnics'  Institution,  in.  139. 
petition  from,  fur  the  termination  of 

negro  apprenticeship,  ii.  163. 
Lees,  ( Rev.  Sir  Hnrcourl),  IT.  31,  57. 
Legacy,  caae  of,  renounced,  in.  !4S. 
Ijegal  philosophers,    Mr.    Benthatn,    the 

founder  and  chief  of  the  sect  of,  n   i90. 
Legatee,  should  be  allowed  to  sue  for  liis 

legacy,  ii-  40ft 
Leghorn,!.  140  j  in.  6B. 
Legitimacy,  conflict  at  the  laws  of  Enn- 

land  and  Scotland  respecting,  ni.  413, 

444,  tei,  469. 
Legitimacy,    (royal),   consequences   of  a 

love  of,  1.  579. 
Leicester,  corporation  of,  ill-  4^5,  48d; 

IV.  104. 
Leipsic,  battle  of,  i.  517. 
Leirh,  burgh  of,  iii.  379. 
Leo  X.  Life  of,  by  Roscoe,  i.  469. 
Leiord,    (M.  a  Maurttiua    slave  trader), 
his  ingenious  "  Projet   d'emancipation 
Africainc,"  ,i.  863.4. 


LnTBK  TO  StB  S^MDBL  RoWLLT,  H.  P. 
OKIN  THE  AIDS!  OF  CHAMtTES,  Octo- 
ber 1BI8,  III.  9—67.  SeeEdueuidD 
Committee,   .^e  Charities. 

Letters  or  papers,   rule  of  law  reipectiiif 
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LevBsteur'a  Manuel  du  Droit,  il  5(3- 

lierinz's  Reports,  iv.  371. 

l.ewis,lRi    Hon.  T.  Fninltland),  i.i36. 

Leybach,  Manifesto  of.  i.  64a 

Libel  and  SLANORa,  Disseatation  on 
THE  Law  of,  i.  371.  Objects  lo  which 
that  law  should  Iw  directEd,  373.  Dt- 
feet*  of  the  enisling  Ihw.  3T4.  Reme- 
dies  required ;  ineiBciriicy  of  ihose 
already  piopo^ed,  SSi  The  tiue  re- 
ini-dies,  under  six  head'^  aS'i—Sao. 

Libel  and   Slander,  actiona  for,  ii.  ttO, 


i56. 
Lic.-nsinp,  absolute   p<iwer  eiircised  by 

Justices  of  Peace  in,  it.  :i<J9-  Iniiancn 

ofabuHiii,  3T1,3TS. 
Lieven,  ( Prince,  Ruaaian  Ambasaadot), 

1.  esi.    Note. 
Limbird-s  Classics,  iii.  106. 
Limerick,  in.  144. 
Limitstionf,  law  of,  ii  459--468. 
Lincolrh(Dr.Tomliue,Bp.of),in.  19,87- 

D&m  and  Chapter  of,  in-  36- 

Llncolusbire  Charities,  Mera  and  Spital. 

III.  28,  £9,  36,  37. 

Workbouse  Bill,  in.  545,  546 

Lindsay,  (Lady  Charlotte),  i.  117,  118. 
Lind»T's  (Rev.   Dr.)  Chapel  in  Monk- 
well  street,  ni.  134- 

Linens,  tniisic  of  foreign,  ol^ect  ofin- 
creaaed  duties  on,  i.  571-8. 

Lisbon,  n.  "ii. 

Litigation,  unnecessary,  principlea  appli- 
cable to  the  prevention  of,  n.  390 — 
393. 

Littledale,  (Mr.  Justice),  ii.  350. 

Littleton,  (Judge),   >i.  4H1. 

Liverpool,  justly  entitled  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  Ea^t  India  trade,  I.  421. 
Vessels  still  fitted  out  at,  for  the  slave 
trade,  ii.  31.  £43.  That  reproach  no 
longer  applicahle,  iii.  5S8. 

BLECTION  IN    1612,    SpEGCa  AT  THE, 

463— 48T. 
1.  5IT— 519 ;  II.  581 ;  in.  351 

Mr   IJatgrave'a  praise  of  the  people 

of,  ir.  5B,  59. 
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Liverpool  Lotal  Acts,  iv.  163. 

Mfclwniai'  and  Apprentices'  Lib 

nry.  lu.  \V>.  141. 

Mechanics'  Isstitute,  Speech  oi 


THE,  JiilyiO,  1835,  IT.  «T.  Gntify- 
iiig  nature  nnd  importarce  of  the  occa- 
■ion  of  meeting,  ATB.  Observation  II- 
liutTative  of  iL  Steam,  and  cbe  subju- 
gator or  its  power,  619.  Moral  to  be 
drawn  from  viewing  the  niilrood,  590. 
Speecb  at  the  DtKHEK,  581.  An- 
ticipation of  (be  benefita  to  be  derived 
froni  the  Inititution,  hUt.  Tribute  to 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  the  originator  of  tben, 
i6.  The  pre«nt  a  festival  of  education, 
of  popular  improve  men  t,  and  of  public 
virtue,  583.  Duly  of  entniiraging  tbe 
Inatitute,  SH.  Reflection)  on  the 
journejr  by  the  railway,  and  moral  de- 
rived from  it,  595.  Improvement!  in 
the  town  aikd  docki,  597.  Change  in 
the  nattireoF it*  commerce, S99.  Apo- 
logy for  attending  public  dinnerx,  5a!>. 
Practice  juatifiert  by  the  exnmpiei  of 
varioua  public  men,  590—593.  Denial 
of  any  change  of  opinion,  594.  Warn- 
ing to  tbe  ministry,  5S5.  EleadineBi  to 
unite  with  thoie  who  will  help  forward 
good  meaautea,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  former  opinions,  59T.  The  Liver, 
pool  people  not  the  only  rme*  who  have 
given  bim  invitations,  59S.  Causes  of 
beingout  offavoural  Court,.0!)9.  Pre- 
rogativet  and  enjoyments  iost  by  ifiving 
up  (ilace,  ib.  Pleasurea  of  reautnJT'g  an 
old  position,  601  MHgnilicent  protpect 
now  in  view,  ib.  The  "  march  ol'  in. 
tellect,"  fill!.     Progreis  of  the  School- 


dence.  County  courts.  503.  Scotch 
Sheriff  courts,  50  J.  Gouts  in  the  latter, 
i<j9.  Courts  of  requests,  fill.  Di- 
gression on  appeal  cases  from  Scotland. 
51!.  Mode  of  constituting  a  new  tri- 
bunal for  cheap  justice.  514,  Muds  of 
appeal.  515.  Cases  in  which  a  jury 
would  be  required.  51T.  Qualificationa 
of  tbe  judge,  516.  Assistant  barristera' 
courts  in  Ireland,  519.  Appeali  to 
Court  of  Assize,  ib.  Expeoiie  of  tbe 
new  courts,  SW.  Cost  of  judicial  ad- 
minislnlion  in  France,  ib.  Courts  of 
Conciliation,  5t3.  Praposfd  applica- 
tion of  this  prindple  in  tbe  new 


Local  Courts'  E 
4t)9,  I 


>,  5!7. 

11.  314,400,407,  I 


r,  603. 
.  (Ule   EafI  of,   Prir 


[    31li 

ff,  »7. 


'.  181, 


■   Minister),  i 


Local  Courts,  Speech  upon,  delivered 
in  the  Huuie  of  i:oramon>,  igih  April 
1930,  n.  497.  Exordium  :  Reports  of 
the  commissioners  of  real  property  and 
common  law,  4S9.  Tbe  present  mea- 
sure not  interfering  with  their  labours, 
4S1.  State  of  the  law  for  (be  recovery 
ofadebl  of  L.ff  or  L.7,  49!.      Num- 

during  one  of  ihe  Laufiiarer  assijea, 
493.  Number  of  actions  in  the  Wi^st- 
minster  Conns,  from  IH23  to  \niT,  494 
—of  affidavits  uldi-bl  in  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pled*  for  two  ypsrs  snd 
a  half,  ift.  Costs  of  proceedings,  495, 
Practical  result,  -199.  C^iuies  of  the 
evils,  ^.     Ancient  English  juriFpru- 


Local  and  Private  Acts,  number  of  pass- 
ed during  different  lessiona  of  Parlia- 
mem,  IV.  163,  164. 

Local  cummissiona  for  preparing  bills  in 
PsrliumenC.  objection  to.  IT.  ll.t.  174. 

Locke.  (John).  II.  !9I.  397. 

London,  state  of,  in  1816,  i.  611,  612. 

aldermen,  ihrte.  why  appointed  on 

the  Education  Committee,  id.  I9t, 
193. 

bankers'  and  merchants'  petition  foe 

ibe  repeal  of  tbe  Income  tax,  t.  499. 

Borough  Road  School,  iti,  157-159. 

(54.  t55. 

charitable  institutions,  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of,  ui.  149-150,  sei.ais. 

Foundling   Hoapital,  ill.  86f,  859, 

860,  861,  8'iS. 

Merhaincs'   Institution,    iii.    134, 

ISfi,  176,  178. 

MiHsioxary  Society,  ii.  43,  5.1,  74- 


■        WeatminEler,  and  Soulhwark.  deli- 

mercbHnt,  the  solitary  witness  who 

denied  the  distress  of  (be  manufacturing 
di>tric(s  in  1818.  i.  4!».  438,  433. 

(Dr.  Blamfleld.  Bishop  of',  II.  354, 

356;   III.  8T3.893. 

(Dr.  Howley,  Bishop  of.  now  Arch. 

bishop  of  Canterbury),  ill,  85.  48. 
Londoiiderrj',  (MaiquesBofJ.II.  577;  ill. 

6f)7. 
Long.  (Charles,  af'erwarda  Lord   Faro- 

borouFrh),  in   13. 
Lonsdale,  lEail  of).  III-  34,  194. 
lord  Advoca(e  of  Scotland,  in.  194 
Lorda- Lieutenant  of  counties,  |>oner  of 
appointing  justices  of  peace,  ii  367.369. 


L.oogic 


Locd  LieaUBMicf  of  Irclwd,  n«cMut;  of 

«boli>hing.  IT.  65. 
Lord  PriYj  Set],  III.  iSe 
LorciKO  d«  Medici,  life  of,  b;  Howme,  i. 

i6fl. 
Lorimcr.  (Dr  ),  ledurei  of^  it   Had(}ing- 


611- 
Louii   I'hilippr,  king  of  the  French,  ■ 

{MTtjtatbeQuMinipleAiiiuice,  in-  618 
LuJolpti,{C»unO,  ^«l)lolilul  umtwawdor 

io  Loudon,  I.  lul,  16j. 
Luminou*  judgmcDti,  ill,  tSt. 
L«uhingtoii,iDr.)iD4;  ii.  4j,  1U4,  nota 

I9T,  lufc. 
LjDdhunt,   (Lord),   ii    331,  xWa,   313. 

naU  :  ill-  39S,  400,  4IT,  46U,  i6ti,  6UT  ; 

IT.  6t,  Ite,  130,  131. 

Macaulu}',  (Zucbary,  late  GoveriKir  of 
Sierra  Leone),  ii-  3!. 

JdKbuvelli,  maxiiii  of,  ii-  SiS. 

M«cliinet7,  diicontent  produced  bj  th« 
inlroduction  of,  in  1816,  i.  S67.  Uu- 
niMi  UbouT  locceufullj  eompeuiig 
Willi,  £60. 

Miicbiner;,  actacki  upon,  tha  Tciiitc  of 
ignomiw  and  miaery,  i.  4S0. 

U'Dougill,  (Mr.  of  Maticbeatcr),  ui. 
US,  129 

Hackiiitoab,  (Sir  Junta),  ii.  104,  3tl, 
323.  Kotica  and  cbaiacter  cf,  SOT- 
SI!  j  HI.  1S3. 

M'Nunara,  (Dillon,  an  Iriilt  ■llonwy), 

M'Turk,  (Capt  of  Uemarara),  ii.  14, 9t. 

MadagHior,  ii.  til- 

Madman,  Lockn'e  definition  of  a,  ii.  3M. 

Madiw,  II.  STI. 

Magiiirac;  in  Ireland,  itate  of,  in  lBt3, 
It.  SH—Si,  ST,  58. 

Hagistracei,  blane  unjiuHy  thrown  upon, 
for  the  admiiiiatration  of  tbe  poor  laws 
in  England,  in.  483.  See  Jiuticea  of 
Peare. 

Mabomet  the  dancer,  i.  I3&— I3B. 

Maioccbi,  (Theodore,  wilnew  aguiiiat 
Queen  Caroline),  i.  136—139,  14!— 
—  isa,  186,  !t>3,  SSD. 

Jlajoritiea  and  toinoiitiea  in  Parlitinent, 
III.  SIB,  il» 

Mdabar,  11.251,  MH. 

Malicioui  arreit,  actJone  for,  it.  ttO. 

proaecuiiona,  actioiw  for,  u.  4tO. 

Mallhua,  (  Rer.  Mr  ),  i.  53!,  S*0 ;  cha- 
racter of,  IR.  4»1,  488,  497,  StO. 


Uan-atealing,  dwounced  witk  da«th   iq 

Scripture,  ii.  Sa 
Mancbeiter,  ii.  593,  59^  695,   610  ;  m. 

343,  4iS,  438,  £60. 
and   Liverpool   nulway,  refleciiOM 

upon  the,  lii.  &ti.'i— jbl. 
Mancuesteb  MfiCHANici'  IxnmiiOH, 

accuuiii  of  the  fonoMioit  of^  in  inti, 

lU.  138,  13J.  AIUUI4*  TO  TBB  MCM- 
BKKi  or,  Julj  SA,  l.-i%  Ii3.  Poinu 
of  auperioritj  IQ  other  iiistilutioai,  lii. 
Number  of  lubMriberi  and  attendant^ 
156.  Library,  lecturing  appanuiu,  re- 
guLai  attendance  of  claue*  and  achuoli, 
lb.  Progreta  of  tbe  boya,  lAT.loS. 
Sbort  coining,  snail  number  of  arliaana 
and  eammoD  mEchanics,  16U.  Cub- 
iideialioiii  addrecied  lo  tbe  ialtei,  oa 
the  nece«aity  of  udding  la  their  aeien~ 
lific  kiiou  ledge,  161.  Uf  laying  I7 
fur  a  bad  day,  1ST  Propriety  of  aav- 
ing  amall  (uihb  to  attend  lecinrca.  I6e<. 
Advantage  of  having  Dt.  OaltON') 
within  tbeir  reach,  ii  ,  170.  Bcaefiia 
of  education  to  the  working  rliiwi. 
171.  Progreu  of  improvement  always 
downward,  113.  Dutiei  of  the  higlicr 
claaaei,  the  truly  charitable,  ib.  174. 
Lectures  on  Political  Economj,  br  an 
anonymoua  friend,  ITi.  Plan  of  an- 
onymoua  lecturiu^,  in  which  tbe  au- 
thor ia  eo- operating,  176,  ITT-  Coo- 
duaion,  [libuiB  to  Dr.  Birkl^eck,  178- 
Mannert,  (Lend,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,) 

Manor*,  different  cuitoma  of,  in  England, 

U.  360,  3M1. 
Manifield,  [Earl  of.  Lord  Cliief  Justice 

of  K.  B)u.  336,  414,  415,  410,  HI, 

513. 
(Eailof),  □.  570,    7Sl,    6T7;    ill. 

391,  3»e,  396,  626  ;  it    I3«,  «9IIl 
Manubcturei  of  Engliuid,  diatreand  ilale 

of,  inl8U,  1.  4S3— 433L 

MAHUFACTTIBINa        DuTHEM        IK        IHIT, 

SrK£CU  ON,  delivered  in  the  Houae  of 
ma,   March  3d,  i.  54T      l^uir. 


before  the  Uoiue,  and  by  tbe  Cualum- 


extensive  than  in  1800,  or  in  1811, 
Hi.  State  of  the  Yoi^hire  clolhitf 
distiicta,  A,  Iron  tnde,  state  of  Bir-  I 
mingham,  iJ4.  Cotton  trade,  Lan- 
caihire.  Gradual  decline  in  the  wagei 
of  tbe  weaven,  tmai  1800  meliuiTe, 
555.  General  diminution  in  tbe  coa- 
sumpcion  of  luxuries,  iiiJ.  Tht  watdt 
trade.  557,     London  tailors,  559,     Id- 
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cNued  diK»ntent  *t  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  &■  Manual  Ubour  now 
Bucteasrullj'  compeling  with  It.  State 
of  the  money  market,  exhibiting  a  great 
glut  of  unemplojed  capita),  561  Con- 
leqnent  diapositton  to  embaik  in  foreign 
loans,  &6i,  and  depreaiion  of  foreign 
commerce,  363.  DiitrcBa  of  the  landed 
intereii  not  materially  relieved  linee 
Uat  year,  S6i.  Cautn  of  the  ditlraa  i 
not  temporaty,  the  return  of  peace  will 
only  account  far  a  portion  of  it,  £B5. 
To  be  attributed  to  the  line  of  policy 
pursned  by  the  gOTcrnment,  S<>6.  Di- 
rected by  the  coun<iela  of  the  disciplei 
of  the  old  mercantile  ayetem,  661. 
Instanced  in  the  Baltic  trade,  569. 
Dutter  and  cheese,  STO.  French  wine*, 
A  Transit  duty  on  foreign  linens, 
•  ,iTl.  Biport  duty  on  coal,  573.  Pcr- 
mi<»iion  of  the  import,  and  prohibition 
of  the  export  of  wool,  S7*.  Necessity 
of  rela^iing  the  rigour  of  the  nairigation  . 
law,  a.  Unsi'asonable  enforcement  of 
ill  prorisions  in  our  Weat  India  islands, 
how  met  by  the  American  government, 
5TA.  Adrantageoin  proapects  opened 
by  the  South  American  mariiet,  57(i— 
5T9.  Thwarted  by  the  ilUadvised  po- 
licy of  the  government,  from  deference 
to  king  Ferdinand,  ffl.  Muiner  in 
which  they  have  treated  the  Independ- 
entj,  &80 — &ft3.  Ferdinand'*  conduct 
in  nut  abolishing  the  slate  trade,  S9S. 
Erroneaaa  notions  prevalent  on  the 
eflecta  of  taxation  on  cunBUinption,  S'ii  ; 
illliBlr«te<1  by  the  reiult  of  the  increased 
duties  on  sugar,  gla&s,  and  wine,  SS7, 
and  the'  lowering  tliose  on  tea,  wina 
and  apirita,  and  coffee,  SUS.  Mode  of 
collecting  the  revenue  a  heavy  preaaure 
on  trade.  489-  Ne,*ieM  of  our  com- 
nereul  interests  by  the  ad  ministration, 
190.  Our  relations  with  Ruaaia,  Pmi- 
'  tia,  591  ;  Spain,  592;  Austria.  593. 
Cniian  of  Rsguss  to  Austria,  595. 
Transfer  of  Genoa  to  Sardinia,  696. 
Consequences  of  out  foreign  policy, 
5ST.  Contrast  of  the  conductof  Ameri- 
ca to  us,  with  thst  of  the  European 
Sovereigns,  S99.  Altered  feelings  of 
the  French  people  towards  us,  599, 
Motion  of  four  resolutions,  BOO. 
Margaret  of  France,  wife  of  Prince  Henry, 

coronation  of,  i.  £61. 
Margaret  of  France,  Queen  of  Edward  I., 
coronation  of,  L  263. 

of  Anjou,   Queen  of  Henry   VI., 

coroiiation  of,  i.  iS4- 
■ —  of  York.DachMs  of  Ilurgundy,  i.  266. 
VOL.  IV. 


Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  t. 
81 T. 

Maritime  rights,  British,  question  at  to  the 
preservation  of,  i.  iU.  Paper  block- 
adea,  4tT.  Denial  that  free'  ship* 
make  free  Rtx>da,  t4d.  Search  for  con. 
Irahuid,  449.  Not  to  be  considered 
abandoned,  becau^^e  not  always  enforced, 
450. 

Marka  men,  proportion  of  among  criminiJ 
prisoners,  iii.   £48- 

Maroons  in  Jamaica,  ii.  139,  tlO. 

Makhiaoe,  Divobck.  and  llEaniMACY, 

DlSCOURBF    ON    THE  LaW  OF.   III.   4?9, 

Importance  of  Ihe  law  of  marriage  to 
the  great  interests  of  society,  481. 
Great  diversities  of,  exhibited  in  differ- 
ent Chrintian  countries.  438.  Differ- 
ences between  England  and  Scotland, 
433—435.  Provisions  of  tbe  Engluh 
Marriage  Act  evaded  by  the  wealthy 
only,  ib.  Barbarous  and  uncertain 
character  of  Ihe  Scotch  law,  43T. 
Amendments  and  alterations  which 
both  require,  ii.  Object  of  the  Bill  of 
1835,  440.  Conflict  of  the  two  lam 
respecling  divorce,  4(1.  Their  discre- 
pancy on  legitimacy,  443.  Singular 
Ktate  of  the  English  law  of  divorce, 
444.  Sentences  of  the  Ecclesiaatical 
Courts,  lA.  Acta  of  Parlianient,  446, 
4511.  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Iduder- 
dale-B  biU,  450.  Sir  William  Scotl'a 
[Lord  Stowell'a)  decision  in  the  case  of 
Dolrymplr,  iSl.  Character  of  that 
nobleman,  i6,  456.  See  Scotch  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce  Bill. 

Marriages,  imprudent,  evils  of,  among  tb« 
poor,  :.  540.  Necesaity  of  applying 
Mr.  Malfhui'  remedy,  r.  540,  Ml. 

MarTlott,  (Sir  James],  i.  449. 

Jlarryalt,  (Mr.  of  Coventry),  in.  414^ 
415. 

f  Mr  )  1.  4!9. 

Marsh,  (Dr.  Herbert],  bishop  of  P«ter> 
borough,  I.  13*.  iiafs,  I5D. 

Maishall,  (Mr.  of  Leeds)  in.  139. 

(Mr.  S.  of  Kendal),  lit.  136. 

Martens,  Collection  des  Trait^s,  i.  657. 

Martial  law  abolished  in  England,  tl.  61 ; 
circumstances  under  which  resort  to 
would  be  JusilGahle,  70. 

Martin,  (Richard,  MP.  for  Oalway],  it. 
Si.  61. 

Martyr,  who  deser\'ea  ihe  name,  u.  IKS. 

Msiytebone,  hical  acts  for,  iv.  164. 

Maaijuetade  St  Naples,  i.  114,  115. 

Massillon,  sentiment  of,  n.  iiB,  iS9. 

Masters  of  Arte,  ni.  S!5. 

Masten'  office  in  Chancery,  ii.  401. 
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emdNatundPhilonplij.want 
of  good  elBmciitiiy  tre«[<MB  on,  iii. 
Ilti,  IIT)  lectarenon,  IIB. 

Muhiu,(T.  J.)  J-  4M- 

MitilcU,  Queen  of  William  tbe  Conqaer- 
or.  roriHMtion  of,  i  1S»,  ihO. 

Qomn  of  HC1117  [.  i   )60. 

Manrithu,  iIdt*  [radein  th«,  11  15,249. 
CooliM  imported  into,  from  India,  n 
kbouran,  ili  Bciolt  of  (he  raperi. 
ment.  150,  iSl,  iSS—S6».  Plan  of 
importing  African  labourert  into,  re- 
jteted  MMic  y«n  \tuhn,  363—361. 

ftlaynard,  (Mr.  Se^eant),  11.  483. 

HaTnooUi  Coiitgie,  11.  3«6. 

Meade,  a  peijured  wiLiesa,   cau  of,  u. 

see.ses. 

Mechanic)'  Itiitiiuliont,  hitiorinl  iketch 
of  tbe  prt^eis  of,  111.  1(8.  Olatgow 
in  IbOl,  li9.  EdinbuTsh  School  of 
Arte  in  IStl.  130— 1J3.  London  in 
tSti,  ISi.  Neweanle-upoti  Tjme  in 
m*,  134.  Kendal  in  IS(4,  ISA. 
Carlicle,  137.  Hivrick.  HHddiiigton, 
Alnwivk,  13fl  Manchester  in  laij. 
Hi.  Leed*.  139.  Liverpool,  IM. 
Sheffield,  141.  -Aberdeen,  Norwich, 
143.  Dublin,  Co^  144  See  Linr- 
pool  Mt-chanici'  Inetitution. 

Meebanin'  Magazine,  (London],  in.  lOT, 
123,  139. 

(Olangow),  III.  lOr. 

Meefaanici'HeKiiCer.  ili.  lOT,  130,  nob. 

Medical  Relief,  luperiority  of,  under  the 
New  Poor  Lav  to  that  of  the  old,  m. 
£40,  5A0. 

MediteiTiinean  rnond*.  purity  of,  i.  let. 

Melbourne,  (Loni  Viaeouni).  Q-  2TS, 
ST8— SftO,  S46,  &16i  lu.  316,  Sii, 
41T,  M7,  610,  624—686  1  it.  91— 9S, 
101,  lOS,  113,  lid,  120,  lU,  19T, 
139,811,  830,  841— ill,  8ft4,  309— 
31  fi. 

miniBti]'.  Lord  Brougbwn'a  relaiioni 

with  tbe.  and  cautea  of  hia  prCHnt  <^- 
pofitioiito,  III.  STl— 5T4j  IT.  183— 
188,  8AI— 154.  See  Canada— Ciril 
Liat- Eaatern  Slave  Trade — Neutral 
Righta. 

Melville,  (Henry  Oundae,  aftetwarda  Via- 
couni],  11.  8,  136. 

M:  p.  defeiidanu,  11.  481. 

Membrt*  of  Parliament,  haiaaaing  dutiaa 
of,  IT.  im.  Claim!  of  their  conititu- 
enti  upon,  16£>  166 

Mercantile  Syitem,  great  maiiai  of  the, 
I  S6T.  Although  uomiuitly  repudiated, 
■till  acted  upon  by  the  firiliah  Gavem- 
ment  (of  181T},  tfr.  Inatancea  of,  669 
— S74. 


Mere,  in  Lincolnahire,  efaaritalJe  miow- 
ment  at,  ni.  28.  29,  37. 

Menyman.  {.Mr.,  Town-Cleik  of  Aylea. 
bury).  III.   4IS.  416. 

Metton,  iiaiMe  of,  ui.  4*3,  469. 

Heme  proorH,  evils  of  tbe  eyaieat  «r  >r- 
reaton,  II.  409-418. 

MeaMlina,  tbe  EmpreM,  Q*md  Caro- 
line compared  ro,  i.  217,  843. 

Meaaini,  i.  lid,  1S9,  160,  163 

Metbodiiti  prejudice*  agarnat,  in  ccHaia 
quarter!,  11.  it,  S3. 

MiuiunarieB  in   Jamaia,  ibocking 

treatment  of  by  the  plfnten,  n.  145— 
149. 

Mexico,  1  54t^,  £TR,  179. 

Michael  Angelo,  n.  175. 

Middle  daaiei,  contrast  between  and  tbe 
arialocracy,  11.  595—598,  UOO. 

Middle  pui«ge,  horror*  ofibe,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  II.  173— ITS,  18!),  )6». 

Middlesex,  definercy  of  uieaiu  of  edtm- 
tion  in,  ill  83tl,  231 

Middlelon.  (Dr.,  of  TriuiiyCullrge,  Cam- 
bndge},  111.  336. 

Milan  Commiiaion,  (to  obtain  eridenee 
Bgaintt  Quern  Caroline),  i.  98,  95—97, 
llu.  114,  1«8,  131,  int.  152,  m^t. 
159,  189,  196,  198. 

Milan  Decree,  ohjert  aud  ptoviaious  of 
the,  I.  4U8,  510. 

e,  Auitrian  opprewioii*  in  tbe,  l 


Notice  and 
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Mill,  (Jamea),  I. 

eharwur  of.  il.  304—3(16. 

(John),  II.  SOS,  note. 

Millinglon'a,  (Profeaaor),  lecUrea  on  me- 
chanici.  ni.  135. 

Hilliooa,  contnU  of  tbe  1500  sqtiandeiMl 
in  war,  and  out  in  tbe  art!  of  peace,  m. 
586,  587. 

Militaiy  Floggiiw,  opiniona  bagiiiBing  to 
prevail  reapecting,  in  IHiO,  i.  3.  Stric- 
tures upon,  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  4.  Be> 
mariie  upon,  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  1—10. 
Speedlea  iB&vDui  of  Hmra.  J.  and  J. 
L.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  John  Diakard,  pro- 
teculed  by  the  crotva  for  publishing  Mr. 
Scott's  remarks,  13— )(3.  Oppoeiia 
Tcrdicti  raluroFil  by  the  jurieaof  Wett- 
minaler  and  Lincoln,  10,  11.  Influence 
an  public  opinion  pnrduced  by  thoe 
irial^  11,  Present  state  of  tbe  ques- 
tion, 18.     See  Laihea. 

Militaiy  revolutions,  tbe  vorst  oTall,  i.  64I> 

Milner,  (Rev.  Dean),  u.  8. 

Milton's  remarks  on  the  PreUcy  of  the 
Cburchof  England,  I.  340,  341.  Quo- 
tation* from,  ^2\,  VM;  in.  87.  Pat- 
aage  at,  paradied,  n.  £74^ , 
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Mincio,  the  rirer,  i.  67S. 
Miniiti7,  eontlitolroniJ  doctrine  res|]ce(. 
ing  ih«  mponaibility  of  >  change  oF,  it. 

97,  lot,  lU—iig. 

Minorca,  RuMian  hankering  after,  I.  6'jT, 
674. 

Minio.  (Earl  of,  Pint  Lord  ot  the  Ad- 
miralty), ni.  61",  61 1,  CIS,  624^  680, 

Mincles,  Hume'i  Brgument  against,  m. 

me. 

Mirror,  (the),  a  weekif  periodiral,  in.  I  (re. 
Mispriion  of  treason,  not  capifal  bj  ihe 

Etiglnh  law,  ii.  9i,  li)S— I(J8.  1  111. 
Mi»iaiiarie«.  (West  India),  cauhei  of  the 

plwiten'  hoililily  to,  ii.  ii,  Wi,  94,  96. 

98,  I  IS.  In&moua  treatmcnl  o(  aeveral 
MelhodiaU  in  Jamaica  I4S— M9. 
Onei  of  their  »uperiuT  influence  over 
the  n^groei,  eompared  with  the  eita- 
bliahed  der^.  J!;6. 

Miiituipp!  Scheme,  i.  SIP. 

Molra,  (tarl  of,  afterwardi  Marqueas  of 

Hastings),  i.  tS. 
MuDaghan,  county  of,  l».  31. 
Monosterlea,  effect  of  their  deitruclfon  and 


CoDtmona  to  introduce,  iv.  159. 

priety  of  reiaiiiig  the  practice,  in  order 

to  have  certai;)  bilb  orlgTiiattd  In  the 

Lordi,  161) 
Money-market,  Htate  of,  in  ISIT,  i  560, 

563. 
ilaneT>,  ( f.ientenant  Oenernl),  "  Letter 

to  Mr.  Windham  on  ttie  defence  of  the 

country  ;"  notice  of,  and  extract  from, 

I-  3,  T5,  78. 
Mooteaquieu,  (President  de),  ii.  tSO 
Monte  Video,  (.  S8« ;  ii.  t6i,  !63,  881. 
Montgomery,  (Jauet,  of  9heffi«ld},  in. 

Its. 
Mont  St.  Qothatti,  i.  !!I. 
Montaenat,  negro  freedom  in,  u.  801. 
Montalvo,  (General),  i.  S81. 
Moore,  (Peter,  Esq.  ] 


Mor 


.   for  Coveti- 
;nt  pteferable 


ing  aittinga  I 

10  night,  IV.  ITr. 
Morpeth,  III.  ISa 
Mortgager,  ihould  be  allowed  to  ane  for 

bia  rights,  ii.  400. 
Moitnue-deed,  caae  of  action  upon  a,  li. 

431,434. 
Moaambiqat,  n.  8M,  COS. 
MoacDW,  the  bnming  of,  i.  486,  S31. 
Moaa,    (Henry    and   Helen),    aboeking 

cTudly  of,  to  a  fenaale  ilave,  li.  149, 

151.     Inadequate  pun iah men t  of,  how 

rrgarded  b;  Uie  Bahama  planter*,  153, 

153. 
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Motto*,  uae  of,  i,  34. 

"Mountain,  the,"  ateclion  of  the  Whig 

party  in  parliament,  i-  475,  638. 
Huftis,  the,  i.  673. 
Mulgrave,  (Earl  of. now  Harqueaa  of  Nor- 

manby),  iv.  93,  95,  103. 
Municipal  corporation  bill,  IV.  104,  156. 
fianchiie,  the  effect  of  making  lowet 

than  tbe  parliamentary,  iii.  375. 
Murrey,    (Oeneral,    Governor  of    De- 

meraraj,  ll.  55,  as,  60,  63,  «s,  70,  II, 

79,  91. 
■ (Sir    Oeorge,    lecrelary    for    the 

Coiontes),  li.  15,  849. 
Mutiny  Act,  It.  68,  63,  109. 

Nabok  of  Areot'a  meinbera  in  Ihe  HotiM 
of  Common*,  It  51)6. 

Napier's  (Prof.  M.)  Supplement  to  En- 
cyclopedia Britaniilca.  iii.  130,  iiafe; 

Naples,  1  113,  115.  117,  134^  141),  tU, 
148,  151,  159,  168,  163,  801,  (DT,  <1A, 
816,  881. 

Revolution  of,  in  1880,  i.  610,  641. 

Napoleon,  the  emperor.  It  485,  444,  484, 
'^5,  540,  bll.     See  Buonaparte. 

National  Schuols,  lit.  38U 

Navul  Inquiry,  commiaiion  of,  ur.  88,  86, 
197,  196,  398. 

ReviaioD  commiiaion,  m.  398. 

officeiB,    genetally  friendly   to  the 

trade.  II.  141,143,843. 

Navigation  lair,  necesaity  of  a  revision  ot, 
I.  ST4.  Injuiy  inflicted  by  an  atteinpt 
to  enforce  its  rigour  agiinat  tbe  Amen- 
cans,  Ii79. 

Navy,  coiilraat  between  tbe  treatment  of, 

and  the  urniy,  at  the  peace,  L  680. 
Neouo  Slaveby.  Speech  on,  delivered  io 
tlieHouteof  Comnong,  July  13,  1630, 
II  129.  Apology  for  entering  ao  lata 
upon  the  subject.  Cauaea  of  de}mf, 
131,  13-2.  Colonial  independence  ■ 
bugbear,  133.  Example  of  the  Ame- 
rican contest  Inapplicable,  134.  Mr. 
Burbe'a  Slave-Code  bill.  iSS  Denial 
of  right  of  property  in  man,  136.  Ex- 
amination of  tbe  alleged  happy  eondi. 
tion  of  the  Slaves  by  tbe  testa  of  popu- 
lation and  crime,  136—141.  Evidence 
of  the  Protector  of  the  alavea.  Lord 
Rodney,  Admiral*  Burrington  aoil 
EvaoB,  aa  to  their  bappy  atate.  141- 
143.  Gate  of  tbe  Rev.  T.  W. 
Bridges,  of  Jamaica,  143.  Atrocioa* 
conduct  of  the  Jamaica  planten  to 
the  Methodist  miaiionaries,  146—149. 
Cruelty  of  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Moa*,  of  the 
Bahamaa,  to  a  fcuMle  slave,  149,  IAS. 
Continuance  of  the  traffic  by  the  Pec- 
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tnpinc.  EnOTmoul  iniportation  into 
ihi  Brazil!  in  1629.  153— mnd  by  iha 
Prcncb,  IS4.  Motion  of  malution 
for  the  milifiitioti  mid  final  abolition  of 
iliverr.  156,  127. 

N^ro  Emuinpation  Act  one  of  the  great 
m«aiurei  of  Lord  Onj't  gonmnwnt, 
IT.  103. 

NEOKO  ArrBBNTICEB,  Spkich  ox  trb 
IMIRDIATE  Ehancifatidh  OF,  Fcbru- 
■rjSO.  IB38,  n.  179.  Dedication  to 
Lord  Sligo,  lei.  Eionlium,  1B5. 
Anxiety  felt  In  18S3  for  the  reiull  of 
Ibe  emandpction  in  Aupiat  1834,  193. 
Conduct  of  the  negroea  on  its  arrival, 
194—196-  Their  iiiduilry  and  good 
order  bare  fuliilied  all  the  |,linlera'  pre- 
diction!, 198—201.  Their  conduct  in 
tba  iilandi  nhere  their  emancipation 
waa  completed.  SOI,  SU2,  309.  Their 
claim  to  entire  liberation  in  I8S8  proved 
Ut  be  irreiistible,  203.  Deluiioni  pre. 
Talent  when  the  Emancipation  Act  waa 
paaaed,  and  under  whicb  the  apprentice, 
ibip  waa  ^md  to,  Wi.  Tbeae  being 
dilaifMted,  the  ground  for  the  farther 
rontinuance  of  the  latter  removed,  2U8. 
Allegation  of  Ion  to  the  plinler  !hewn 
to  be  ba!elea^  907.  State  of  the  negro 
apprentice  proved  to  be  little,  if  at  all 
better,  than  under  alavery,  211.  Food, 
houn  of  work,  313.  Adoiinietration 
of  juaticc,  213.  Manatroui  aeverily  of 
the  puniabmenta,  314  Slave  onmen 
not  to  be  iruited  with  making  Uw»  on 
ataverj,  216.  Neceiaitr  of  atroiig  Par- 
liamentar;  molutiooa,  £19.  Perora- 
tion, 1.  a. 

Nelion,  ( Lord),  i.  630 ;  iil  592. 

Nero,  tbe  emperor,  a  prototype  of  George 
IV.  I.  243. 

Neutbal  RiaHT*,  Sfeich  on,  delivered 
in  tbe  Home  of  Lordi,  Tueaday,  July 
10,  ISSe,  HI.  605.  Admiralty  Ordera 
•uppoaed  tu  have  been  iuuad,  to  pre- 
vent tbe  acceu  of  neutrals  to  tbe  coaat 
of  Spain,  607.  Auuming  tbe  exiatence 
of  tbeae  ordera,  we  have  no  right,  even 
aa  belligerenu,  to  exerclae  such  a  right, 
611—614.  Ai  we  are  not  belliger- 
enta,wehaveitilllesscitle,6l5.  Blua- 
ter  of  Lord  Minto  about  breach  of 
confidence,  it.  Why  waa  no  notice 
given  10  neutral  powen  ?  616.  Tbe 
parties  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  never 
eon lem plated  any  interference  with 
Ihem,  618.  Proliability  of  other  alli- 
ances baring  arisen  out  of  that,  619. 
Certainly  that  a  deFeneire  alliance  M- 
ista  between  Sardinia  and  Auatria,6S1. 


Laudable  character  of  such  alliaficeB,  A. 
Motion  for  production  of  the  instruc- 
tions and  notification,  623.  Outline  of 
the  debate,  and  ila  riiults,  624-62S. 
Neutrals,  bow  affected  by  the  Ordera  in 
Council,  I.  400.  Fallacy  in  consider- 
ing the  mereaotile  frauds  of,  aa  endence 
of  hostile  purpose  towarda  us,  407,  4(KI, 
Newcastle,  ^ke  of),  iii.  392,  393- 

upon  -  Tyne,  claim  of,  to  a  aharr  in 

the  East  India  trade,  t.  432. 

lilechanica'  Institution,  ill.  13&, 

Literary  Society,  iii.  136. 

Nrwcomen't  steam  engine.  III.  166. 
New  Granada,  I.  581. 

Newport,  (  Sir  John  )  iii.  352. 
Newspaper  artBcba  upon  the  Poor  L>air 

Amendment  act,   it,  541,  H2,  548, 

550,  55-2.  553,  555-557,  Ml. 
Newspaper  stamp  abolition,  anticipBtian 

of  ibe  good  rffrcti  of  ibe,  m.  SO!. 
Newton,  (Sir  Isaac)  ill.  1-23,  233. 

(Mr.   lecturer   chi  astroiiofuy)   iii. 

134. 

New  York,  ttste  of  mnnufaeturea  In,  in 

1BI2,  T.  457. 
Newgate  achoola,  ill.  -248,  250. 
Nichol,(Mr.  lecturer  at  Kendal,)  m.  137. 
Nicholl,  (Sir  John)  ti.  355. 
NirbQlaon's   Dictiunary  of  Arebiteeturv, 

III.  107,  H<Xs. 
Nicolay,  (Sir  Wm.  Govemqr  of  the  Mwi- 

ri[iu^)  II.  S64. 
Aui  Print  case*,  ii.  407,  465. 
Nobility,   tbe  ancient,  in  bTour  of  tbe 

Reform  Bill,  n.  627. 
rftm  an  noardo,  i.  136,  138,  148, 14fi,  149, 

150,  158. 
Norbury,   (Lord,    Chief  Justice   of  the 

Common  Pleas  in  Ireland)   iv.  40— 

44,56. 
Normal  Schools,  necessity  of  establishing, 

in  England,  m.  351. 
North,  { Lord  },  in.  352  ;  iv.  231 . 

(  Sir  Dudley),  i.  239,  340. 

North's.  (  R(«er),  Lives  of  Lord  Keeper 

Ouildfbid,  &c  II.  336,  3Sn. 
Northamptonshire,  ni.  517,  518. 
Nortbem  circuit,  n.  331. 
Northumberland,  school  in,  lu.  01. 
Norway,  cauae  of  the  loss  of  the  trade  of, 

I.  56B.    Transfer  of  to  Sweden,  t,  669. 

Norwich,  corporation  of,  iv.  104. 

Mechanics'  Institution,  m.  143. 

Nothings,  (the),  of  Lord  Grey'*  adminia- 
tration,  IT.  80,81. 

Notices,  number  of,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  commei 
1887,  IT.  16St,  197. 
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Novambcr,  ■  better  tine  for  Parimmtnt 

me«tinj(  than  Fcbrair;,  it.  172. 
Ni>r,(Mr.  Attornef-general)  11.606, SO?. 

Oanlkr,  (Mr.)  IV.  &35--558, 

Oath  of  the  Scottish  clergf  uid  barana  to 

the  qu»«i  at  her  coronMion,  i.  2!65. 
O'Connell  (DanielJ.iiL  10,  note,  ir.  270. 
Octavia,  the  Roman  empresa,  membJance 

of  hei  case  to  that  of  Queen  Caroline, 

I.  ^4.3,  ^44- 
OSenii  re  all  lancet,  character  al,in.  201. 
Old  Sarum,  il  bM,  5HB,  568,  60a 
OldGeld,  (Mr.),  II.  16B. 
Qldi,  Couiiteu,  allendwit  on  Queen  Ca- 

rorioe,  I.  if07,  iOa 
Ompteda,  (Baron},  Hanoreiian  miniiter, 

I.  21 1,  Hit. 
*■  Oppoctunit;.  The,"  ■  pamphlet  br  Mi, 

Stephen,  i.  40A. 
Orangemen  in  Ireland,  tv.  SS,  29- 
Onioret  Oraeci.  a  Reiehe,  iv.  391 — 494, 

Uraton  and  Oratory,  Oreeh  and  Boman. 
See  Eloquence,  Ancient ;  Inaugural 
DieeouTW. 

Order  in  Council  of  Jul;  1837.  See 
Eaatern  alave  trade. , 

Older*  in  Council ;  the  Snt  iMiied  by  the 
Whig  miQiatTy,  in  Januaiy  1BU7,  i.  399. 
The  latter  ij  Iha  Tory  miniiliy  in 
1807  and  1  SOP,  407.  Fallaciet  running 
through  Ihim,  aiS.  How  regarded  by 
the  Americana,  401  1  reiulti,4<)8.  Pe- 
titioni  agatnat,  from  the  merchantt  and 
manufacturen  ia  I80H,  109.    Renewed 


petitK 


mis, 


inquiry  granted,   410 

Tecla  of  the  repeal  of,  518. 
Sfiech  on  thf  hotioh  .  Foa  >■- 

CALLiHQ,  I.  t.l7 — us.  See  Commerce 

and  Manufacture*. 
Ordnance  department,   vaat   expenditure 

of,  during  war,  i.  Hi, 
Oroonoko,  the  riTer,  ii.  S1> 
Onon,  (Rev.  Mr-  Methodiit  miiaionBry 

in  Jamaica)  II.  146,  Ite,  149. 
Ottoman  Porte,  the,  i.  595,  673. 
Out-door  re!  jef.  not  prohibited  by  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act,  III.  S^^ — 54!). 
Oxenaticm'i,    (the  Swedish   chancellor) 


Oxford  I 


c^Ui 


[.  416. 


57.  167,  IB5,  Sla,  .'JM— 384^  330, 155. 

and  Cambridge  libela.  III.  616. 

Outlawry,  evil*  of  tbe  proceu  of,  IL  412, 


ax.  557 

Pune,  (Thomai),  i.  34J. 

Paiiley,  burgh  of,  iii.  379. 

pBley,(Dr.)in.  329. 

Palm  the  Nuremberg  bookaeller,  thot  by 

order  of  Napoleon,  t.  61. 
Palmer*t(Ri,  (Lord),  ii.  546,  597. 
Papme«u,(Mr)iT.  279. 
Parefament,    laah  of,    ■  more    powerful 

•coui^a  than  a  rod  of  iron,  u.  456. 
PariM.  179—191. 

the  univeruty  of,  lu.  321. 

(Matthew),  I.  263. 

a  Demerara  negro,  ii.  78 — 81. 

Pariih  icboola,  reason*  for  Dot  eet^liah- 


cery,  ll.  481. 
Parliament,  life  in,  in.  593- 
gpeech  on  the  Buaineis  of,  June  5, 

1837,  ir.  151— IBa  See  Buaineu.  be. 
ParlLamentary  committeea,  otijeetionabte 

practice  of  membera  voting  on,  without 

hearing   tba    evidence,   iv.   IB5 — 170. 

Their  conflicting  deciiiona,  175,  176. 
'eloquence,  the  lequiiites  for  iUcceia- 

ful,  I.  40E— 40L 
franchise,  neceuily  of  a  great  exten- 

lion  of,  III.  508 
law  commiuion  of,  1654,  ii-  461, 

48a. 
law  commiUee  after  reatontion,  n. 

481. 
Reform  u.  531.     Change*  produced 

by  time  in  tbe  original  atnidure  of  the 

repreaentalion,  and  the  community  re- 

preaented,  533.  Orounda  for  demanding 

a  reform,  53(i.     Progrea*  of  opinion  in 

its  favour  after  the  American  war,  53S. 

Checked  IntheFrench  Revolution,  539. 

Revived  after  1810,  541.    Anti-reform 

E arty  joined  by  Meian.  Canning,  Hua- 
iaaon,  and  Ward,  ib.  Qiaracten  of 
iheae  three,  542 — 545.  Separation  of 
the  aurvivor*  of  Mr.  Canning's  |>arty 
from  the  Dulie  of  Wellington'*  mini*- 
try  In  1828,  546.  Reform  leader*! 
Mr.  Wyvill,  547 ;  Major  Cartwright, 
548—560.  In  parliament.  Sir  Fraud* 
Burdeiti  lUr.  Lambton ;  Lord  John 
Ruaaell,  551.  Plan  of  1831,  552.  De- 
fect* of  the  measure  ;  entire  extinction 
of  cloae  borough*,  A.  Too  great  num- 
ber of  amall  conititueiicie*,  553.  [na- 
quality  of  the  distribution,  554.  Too 
long  duration  of  parliaments,  A.     LU 
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mitcd  extent  of  tlie  nifirage,  U&  Pro- 
bibtlilir*  of  rmrther  chinge,  556. 
Parliament  ART  Refohm.  Srucn  oh, 
debvervdbjrthe  Lord  Chaneellor  in  the 
HouM  of  Lani%  October?,  1831,  i;. 
&57.  EiontiuDi,  £59.  Replf  lo  ob- 
jections of  Lord  Dudlrf.  60t.  The 
IWorm  bill  mf  revalutionur.  562. 
The  promt  adminiamtioB  not  prone 
to  chiingp,  £63.  Their  kw  rerum  ap- 
proved ti7  Ihe  Hnnte  aad  Lord  Dudley 
himaeir.  564.  The  pieteni  syitrm  not 
recommended  by  andenc  aiKhoriiy; 
cloaa  bonniRhit  and  lon^  parliament* 
denounced  by  Dean  Swift,  i&  565. 
Who  and  what  are  the  propouiiden  of 
the  raeaanre?  5U.  Wba  ai.d  what 
■re  it!  opponera  P  S66.  Earl  of  Win- 
ebelwu.  tb.  Earl  uf  Mftnslield.  570. 
Lord  Whamcliffr,  572.  Earl  of  Har. 
nnriiy,  675.  Hit  complaint  orpcera' 
eldett  Rons  being  exclnded,  not  foanded 
nnbet.  A79.  Lord  Saiidm'*  excluaion 
from  Titerton,  and  eit-clion  for  Liver- 
pool, 6B0.  Fallacy  la  to  population. 
,iiOt  property,  being  the  new  baais  of  re- 
presentutioN,  ^m<  Grocsabuiea  of  the 
prewnt  Byitem  ;  the  Nabob  of  Arcoi'a 
itiembera,  £60.  Pauper  freemen  and 
hurfSRe- tenant  votera.  5B7.  Jobbing 
of  aenlm  ■  road  to  the  peerage,  588, 
589.  ContrvEt  between  the  newly 
created  peers  and  Ihoae  elevnted  by  the 
olrisysteni,  60(t.  FruiLoorihe  systein, 
591.  Comparatively  TDodenidateof  the 
borough  repreaenlarinn,  ib,  lU'pori  of 
ibe  Committee,  16^3-4,  on  lb«  right 
of  franchise,  398.  Objectiona  to  ihe 
L.IOqualiRealionanawered,  5fU.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  non  re  election  of 
minialera  of  the  crown  admitt.d,  59P. 
Lord  Harrowby'R  simile,  5S9.  Choice 
to  be  made  by  the  miniatry  between 
the  Kupport  of  him  and  bii  friends,  and 
that  of  tbe  middle  clasaea,  and  their 
preference  of  tbe  latter  juntified,  ii. 
603.  Objection  to  membeia  being 
delegalea,  61)3.  Changea  produced  by 
time,  e06.  The  king's  coronation  onth, 
607.  The  well  worlcingnf  Ibe  preietit 
lyitem  denied.  tilO.  The  Political 
Uiiiuni  and  threatened  refusal  to  pay 
taxpa,  ffiii.  Nereuity  of  conciliating 
ntd  paying  rcipect  lo  the  wiahea  of  the 
people,  (>IH,  i^dvice  to  tbe  lioidi  ro 
do  a*  they  would  be  done  by,  Qlft 
Benefit*  to  be  expected  from  the  mea- 
■nre,  G2I.  Lesson  Irom  the  hiitory 
of  Cuibolic  Emandpatiun,  624.  De- 
nial that   the    Bill    ia    rrjrcted    by  the 


Parliamentary  reporlen,  t.  604,  636;  n. 

213;  Itl.  iVJ. 
scboul-granta  of  1833  and   18:14, 

great  benefita  produced  by,  HL  323. 
Pamell,  (Sir  Henry)  jt.  234. 
Parr,  (IU-*.  Dr.),  i.  24.S. 
Parry,  (Mr.    Secrtlaty  to  the  Education 

Cummiasion)  in.  45,  46,  50. 
Parson,  claiina  of  tbe  poor  upon  tbe,  in 

old  [jmei.  lit.  480. 
pjrtiea,  admisaibility  of  evidence  0^   in 

Ibeir  own  cause,  it.  4^8—442. 
Partnership,  lu>r  of,  ii.  478. 
Patents,  Bill oflS35 respecting. IT.  177. 
Pairoivage,  official,  abusive  exerdae  of,  in. 

50,  wite. 
,  to  whom  the  great  otgect  of  denre, 

m.  350. 
Patuno,(wiiiiessBgBJiiBt  Queen  CarDline) 

1.  1-28,  129,  138,  139,  159,  160—168. 
Paul,  Emperor  of  Kuaaia,  i.  630,  633. 
Pauper  marriagea,  great  evil  of,  i.  540. 
Pauperism,  funds  productive  of.  lu.  6a 
Pavia,  the  university  ot;  III.  3att. 
Peace,  contrast  of  the  eflectt  of  the  one 
■pent  in  the  arte  of,  to  the  1500 


millior 


1.386. 


Peace  of  I6l5,genentl  diitreaaocca^ned 

by.  I.  491,  516,595. 
Pearson,    (John,     Ad  vacate- General    of 

Bengal),  II.  263—264. 
Peasantry   of  England,  character  of,  as 

affected  by  the  poor  law^  tu.  477, 489, 

496. 
Fecuiiiary  checks  more   inapplicable  lo 

slave-trading  than  any  other,  n.  al. 
Peel,  (Mr.,  mw  Right  HotiouraUe  Sir 

Robert),  111.  7,  f,  179— klS.  597}  it. 

31-33,  33. 
Peeiage,  qualities  which  hava  generally 

raised  men  to  the,  ii-  581. 
Peers  of  recent  creation  hostile  to  ReftKtn 

Bill,  II.  62^ 
Pelham,   (Mr    Chancellor  of  tbe    Ex- 
chequer), IT.  100. 
PenirtsuUr  War,  1.  430,  460462. 
Penny  Politint  and  Science,  iii.  602. 
Pension  Liat,  not  yet  remodelled,  iv  65S 

—635. 
PerccTal,  (Right  Honourable  Spencer), 

I.   110,  404.      Assassination  of,  411, 

412.  Characrerof,  1.  .193;  it.  ISI. 
Periclei.  character  of  as  an  oiator,  it.  427. 
Perjury,  rule  of  law  frapeeting  proof  of,  IL 

4ii0.  Bath  swearing  different  from, 439. 
Perry,  (James,  and  Lambert),  case  of, 

lor  libel  on  Geo^  IIT.,  i.  S7& 


.Ck")Oglc 


Personal  allDnom,  in  wint  ]i|;ht  diiduin- 
era  of  to  be  viewed,  in.  198. 

Pen..  I    544  ;  it.  -279— !»a. 

Peter  I.  Emperor  itf  Ruuii,  i.  629. 

PelerborDuiih,  (Dr.  Mirth,  Binliup  oOi 
1.  131,  rA9;  III.  47. 

Fetitton  of  right,  for  patting  ui  end  to 
niHtial  taw,  II.  61.  b2. 

— —  for  iba  recofcrr  of  an  eatata,  n. 
383,384. 

to  Parliament,  great  eSects  pro- 
duced b)',  in  lBl:i  iind  1816,  i-  492— 
4S8.  Plan  adopted  bj  (be  Wbig  Oo- 
vemment  for  nulltfjin);,  499. 

Philadelphia  I.ibnir)>  Company,  in.  140. 

Philip,  Icing  of  Mvcedon,  iv.  3«0--4Oi. 
438 — 439. 

Philantbropiit,  the  troe,  Hi.  173—175. 

Philip  and  Mary,  proclamation  of,  n.  GI. 

Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  III.,  coro- 
tutitn  of,  I.  263,  279. 

PhilPppiiie  Company,  i.  591. 

Phillips>(Char1es)  Rreolledions  of  Cur- 


.  10.  » 


-  (Mr.,  Lerturer  on  CbeiniatrT),  ill. 
IM. 

Law  of  Evidence,  ii.  109. 

Phillpotti,  (Rev.  Dr.  Henry, now  Biahop 
of  Exeter),  i.  927.     See  Exeter- 

Phippa,  (OenetiU),  ii.  S44. 

Pitt,  (Right  Honournbla  William).  1.23, 
45,  IIU.  Character  of  hia  policy,  4«6. 
58a  Hid  Mtabliahmcnt  at  1/9-J,  J09 
—611,613,  634  1  II.  a  Hii  conduct 
on  the  sluve-trBile  question,  12—14, 
1.36,  244. 538.  dd9,  541 ,  547,  503.  M 1 , 
599,  aeU.  628  )  in.  483,  484. 506.  507, 
561,591—593.599;  it.  106,  2-J7. 

Pimhurgh,  a  town  in  the  United  Stutea, 

457,  458- 

PJKBrro's  rebellion  in  Peru,  narrative  of 
the  supprewion  of,  by  Pedro  da  la 
tia*ea,3H2. 

Plare  and  power,  the  prerogativB*  and  en- 
joymcnti  of.  in.  599,  560. 

Plac«,anrl  powtr,  influence  of,  I.  637. 

Plague  of  London,  picture  of,  i.  422. 

Plantets'  Ion  by  negro  emaneipalJon,  an 
utter  deluiion,  n.  805.  Tbe  mraiure 
n  iDuree  of  great  gain,  and  we  bave 
actually  paid  twenty  millionii  for  no- 
thing, HO?.  Pouible  folure  dvtger, 
•riaing  from  their  feari  and  infatuation, 
99,  100,  2:W-I. 

Plato,  III.  87. 

. cbnTacler  and  atyle  of,  ai  an  orator 


departed  from  in  practice :  1.  Verbo^ty, 
4t6.  3.  IncOTiaiatency,  493.  3.  Re- 
pugnancy, ib.  4.  Pleading  double, 
425.  5.  Reatriciion  upon  Deiminr, 
425.  6.  Fomnl  enora.  4iJ8.  Cum 
iltastrative  of  tbe  eviU  of  the  tjtttn, 
431—436. 

Plooiar,  (Sir  Thoa.  Maaterof  the  RoUl.) 
n.  461. 

Plunbett.  (Lord.  CbaneeUor  of  Ireland,} 
11.460,578,577,618;  iv.  05. 

Plurmlibe*  and  Non-reaidcnce  Bill,  m. 
574,  595. 

Plnrareb-a  Livea.  ni.  tOS  i  it.  406,  414, 
419,421. 

roi-chen,firm  itabme,  n.  373. 

Pocklington  Schod,  Yoricibke,  m.  5, 
30,  38.  36.  59,  199. 

Poggio  Sracciolini,  Life  of,  by  Dr.  Shep- 
herd, I  469. 

Poland,  conduct  of  Rniaia  tomrdt,  l. 
658,659. 

Police  Committee,  eomptaint  of  tbe, 
(galngt  Lord  Sidmootb,  for  niurpatJan 
of  patronage,  n.  350,  note. 

Political  Economy,  abuse  of  the  teruM 
and  doctrine*  of,  ii.  277,  378.  Blun- 
d«B  and  evila  of  the  mercantila  aya- 
tem  adopted  by  our  Tulen,  1. 567—^74. 

anonymom  lecturea  on,  in.  175--6. 

Ecoiiomiita,   Engliah  and  French, 

III.  506—509. 

Knowledge,  impropriety  of  with- 
holding from  the  people  at  large,  ni. 
109.110,  171-173,  802. 

Unionri,  dangeroui  ebaraotcr  of,  n. 

616. 

Pollock,  (Mr.  Frederick,  Common  Law 
Commlaaioner],  n.  314. 

Pompey,  Cicero'H  npeech  before,  m.  9S. 

Pondicherry,  ii.  272,  273. 

Ponaonby,  (Mr.  late  Chatieallor  of  Ira- 
land),  iv.  27,  SB,  29. 

PooK  Law  AMBHDMBm  Bill,  Smecu 
OH  movii^  tbe  aecond  reading  of,  d«- 
.lirered  in  tbe  Hooae  of  L^a,  Jnly 
21,  .834.  III.  473.  Exordium,  475. 
Origin  of  the  Poor  I«w,  5tb  of  EIim. 
bath,  479.  Miachievout  effect  of  per- 
manent fundi  allotted  to  their  aoppott, 
480.  Of  the  conntniction  ptit  upon 
tlie  word!  of  43d  Elizabeth.  481. 
Allowantw  acbeme  introduced  by  the 
act  of  1786,  481,  488,  489.  Injuafiee 
of  the  blame  thrown  on  the  magtBtiBe]'. 
482.  Errort  of  Mr.  Oilberfa  act.  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  483,  484.  True  principle, 
againii  «  hich  tb«  whole  admiiiittratian 
ofthe  Poor  Lawaaina,  484,485.  Evil 
efferta   of  a   conatant  fmnd,  on   both 


.lOi 


)g\c 


girer  and  rweiver,  186.  DiRerenc 
(peciet  of  cbirity,  487.  ImproTrd 
iilMi  on  tbe  uihject,  488.  Conie^ 
queneci  lo  which  lbs  ifitem  hu  led, 
469.  Tiro  exeuiiei  offered  in  ilii  de- 
fvBCe.  4HR— 491 .  luuinit  of  Eht  Poor 
Law  Inquiry  Cummiuioii,  192.  Re- 
port! of  CoraiiDisiionen  ;  tribute  Co  their 
Hvpril  mrrilR.  499.  Fact*  brought 
out:  1.  Ablr-bodied  men  prefer  a 
(mall  lum  in  idleiiem,  to  larger  vmge* 
earned  bjr  labour,  494.  2.  Paiipert  re- 
ceiTing  relief  belter  off'  than  the  inde- 
pendent labouren,  496.  Horrible  Teel- 
inffi  engendered  by  the  ■jilem,  497. 
Poreaight  of  the  auihon  of  the  lUiute 
of  Eliubeth.  498.  v\c(ual  pmilion  of 
the  country — precipice  on  which  it  it 
■tanding,  499.  Root  of  the  evil — trant 
of  ayitera,  in  unity  and  practice.  SOI. 
Contrait  between  a  good  and  bad  ays- 
tnn  in  adjoining  pariibei,  302.  Tbe 
Scotch  lyatvm,  ib.  Inference  of  the 
naeeiaityofa  central,  uniform,  and  ri. 
goniui  plan  of  sdminiitration,  503 
Danger  of  leaving  it  in  the  bandi  of 
tba  partiea  intereited,  ib.  Case  in  il. 
luttralioii,  504.  505.  Objection  lo  the 
ineaaurs  as  a  thing  framed  by  iheoriits, 
and  visionsrir^,  and  polillcal  econo- 
miits,  506.  Vindication  of  the  latter, 
ib;  5DS.  Necesiity  of  a  central  board, 
and  ample  difcretionary  powera  being 
entnuted  lo  the  memben  of  it,  510. 
Cuntroul  over  the  Commiuionen  and 
tbeir  actii,  514.  JutUGcation  of  the 
powers  given  to  (bein,  A  ,516.  Other 
alieralioni  introduced  in  ibe  bill  g  In 
the  law  of  leitlement,  916—5211  in 
the  baiurd  laws,  522.  Circumstances 
which  have  connected  the  spexker  with 
the  question,  5'J4.  Cunsulstory  re- 
flections for  Ihe  govenimeiit  wbo  pro- 
pose the  measure.  525. 
FooK  Law  Amendment  Act,  Sfeech  ik 
DEFENCE  OF  THE,  delivered  in  tbe 
House  of  Lords,  March  20,  1838.  iv. 
5-27.  Exordium;  reason!  for  aiidenak- 
ing  the  task,  5'29-5SI.  Hisloryand  oh. 
jectsof llieineiuure,53l.  Greatiucreii 
already  attending  it,  and  greater  antici- 
paled.  533.  Complaint  of  the  want  of 
definite  cbargci,  534-536.  Allegslion 
of  unconstitutional  powers  given  in  (he 
bill  disproved,  587.  Amount  of  pa- 
tronage. 549.  Term  of  commiuiun- 
en'  appdntmeiits,  639.  Powers  of.  and 
coritroul  over,  the  commissioners,  540. 
Public  discussion.  541.  Contrast  of 
Ihe  poweis  given  by  viirious  local  acts 


under  tbe  old  system,  witb  those  of  the 
present  act,  54S_5*G  Denial  of  out- 
door relief  being  prohibited,  547.  Su- 
periority of  tbe  medical  relief  under  tbe 
new  cysrem,  549.  UnCsimeas  of  tbe 
■tlscks  made  upon  tbe  commissioners 
and  other  olBcers,  by  Ibe  tooft  false  u>d 
unfounded  ehsrges.  550.  Varioiu  in- 
stances of  this.  55-2—558.  Inflam- 
matory language  of  the  Rev.  Hr. 
Stephens,  ib.  560.  Of  a  pmvincial 
journalist,  561.  Tribute  of  approba- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  people  U 
large,  562.  Conlrasl  of  Ibe  Openition 
of  the  old  and  new  systems,  564. 
Great  saving  by  the  latter.  566.  Tbe 
fulleit  inquiry  challenged  into  its 
merita.  567.     Peroration,  568. 

Poor  Latrs,  impplicabilty  of,  to  Ireland, 
ir.  64. 

Poor,  rates,  thrown  entirely  on  tbe  land, 
I.  528.  Abuiea  to  which  this  has  led, 
5i9.  Great  increase  of,  530.  Ne- 
cesaity  of  a  revision  of  tbe  sysrcm, 
538-541.  Instances  uf  tbe  opentionof, 
in  Cambridgesbire,  504;  and  in  Spital- 
fields,  566.  Aa  now  raised  and  applied, 
productive  of  pvuperism.  iii.  4,  mole. 

Pope,  quoted,  i.  245  ;  n.  23S. 

'i  MS.  in  British  Museum,  it.  SSa 

Popham's,  (Sir  Home],  cireulsr,  i.  438. 

Popular  education,  great  effects  which  it 
has  already  produced,  and  will  still  pro- 
duce, u.  22-A  223. 

Portugal,  cause  of  favour  to  the  wines  of, 
in  Ihe  Briliah  tariff,  i.  571.  Entitled, 
in  fase  of  attack,  to  claim  out  aisis- 
tsnce.  654,  674.  675. 

suffered  to  continue  the  slave  trade, 

from  her  weakness,  iii   620. 

Portuguese,  the  firi>t  originators  of  tbe  negro 
stave-lmde,  ij.  3,241.  Present  stale  of 
lhelnidesmong,22,l77, 189— 192,252. 

Porto  Rico,  increase  of  sugar  cultiratioD 
in,  II.  22. 

Poverty,  the  qualification  originally  re- 
quired for  admission  lo  tbe  Clwter 
House,  Winchester  .  College,  Eton 
CoUegv,  Westminrter  School,  and 
King**,  Trinity,  and  St.  John's  Colleges, 
Cambridge,  III.  54,55. 

Powera.  doctrine  of,  in  law,  n.  456 

Posio  di  Borgo,  (Count,  Rusaian  tai. 
baaiadorl,  i.  634,  nole. 

Praclicsl  politicians,  exposition  of  th« 
system  of  commercini  policy  acted  up. 
onbythe,  I.  564— 674. 

Prague,  couit  of  Chsrlea  X,  at,  iv.  137. 

Preisitig,  (Ann,  an  intended  irimeas 
against  Queen  Caroline),  I.  316,  339. 


mi. 

Preu,  licentioufneii  of  Ihe,  in  IBIO,  i. 
15.  16  In  1820,  ifter  Qurcn  Qiro- 
line'a  Kcquiltal,  291-29!)-  Who  have 
been  tbe  especial  proinotera  of  it, 
335. 
I  -  free,  chararlerintica  of,  and  fair  aub- 
jecta  of  discuBsian  for.  il.  335.  See 
libel  Lb*. 

(be    periodiciil,    great  influence  of, 

fn>ia  what  derived,  ii.  621,  6-22. 

Previoua  question,  a  pnrliamentary  plirate, 
meaning  of,  I.  476  ;  ii.  124,  227,  228, 
273. 

Private  bualneHB  in  parliament,  uniatii- 
factory  mode  of  tniniacling,  iv.  161  — 
171.  Ptopoied  p\in  fur  reforming, 
17-J— 180. 

Privilege  of  parliament,  use  of  in  evad- 
ing payment  of  debts,  ii  431,470. 

Natural  course  of  irregulur'atid  ano- 

inaloiu  pDirer,  to  increase  and  provoke 
reaialance,  iv.  389.  Reviving  dispoai- 
tion  in  bvour  of,  342.  Case  of  Mr.  Long 
Welleslej  in  1S3I,  34a  Mr.  L. 
Charlton  in  1B3J,  344—346.  New 
caae  in  1837.  Action  for  libel  for 
selling  the  Parlismentarj  papers. — eon- 
doct  of  Chief  Justice  Denman,  S4S. 
Abmird  Report  of  the  Commons'  Com- 
mitree  on  ihe  BubJecC,  34n.  Tbeir 
signal  defeat,  H48.  Connequences  to 
aoejety  if  the  privilege  had  been  ealab- 
liahed  in  these  instances,  ^1.  Sound 
views  of  preceding  Bt«IeiDien,35:J.  See 
Judgment ;  Weliesley- 

Privy  Council.  Court  of,  ii.  356— :J66, 
511. 

,  Judicial  Cotnmiltee,  IL  366.  nole; 

HI.  449;  IV.  177—178. 

Priw-Appeml  Court,  i.  402,  406  j  ii.  28 
— 30,  »(>. 

Protector  of  the  alavea,  evidence  of  tbe, 
a*  to  their  happy  slate,  ii.  141. 

PruMia.  overthrow  of  by  Napoleon  in 
18(16. 1.  395—396. 

.commercial  relations  with  in  IBIT. 

L  501— S9-2. 

.  (king  vf).  a  party  to  the  Holv  Al- 
liance Treaty,  1.  6'Z5.  655,  656,  664, 
665.  667,  668  ;  iii.  88. 

Prynne'i  Parliamentary  Writs,  ii,  548, 
593,  606.  607. 

Psalm,  Ihe  buiidredifa,  a  clerical  anecdote, 
III.  455. 

PuWic  Prosecutor,  great  want  of  in  Eng- 
land, I.  ^83.  Advantage!  and  inude 
of  action  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  396. 


I.  377. 
Pundita,   the   Court  interpreters  of  the 

English  judges  in  India,  ii.  364. 
Punishment,   theory  of  crime  and,   iii, 

238—242. 
Pyrenees,  Ihe  real  frontier  of  Portugal  at 

ivell  as  of  Spain,  i.  875 

QuADnnFLr  alliance,  iii.  61fl,  619. 
Quakera'  evidence^   ii.   449,   450,   nalt. 

See  Friends. 
Quamina,  a  Demerata  negro,  il  73,  18, 

8S,  90,  1 13. 
Quuler  Season*,  ii.  373.  374. 
Quarterly  Review,  i.  836. 

QiTEBH  Consort's RicBTTo IE  caowKii) 

WITH  Tut  KiNa.  Abguiient  saroiE 
THB  Paivv  Council  im  Suppobt  or, 
July  6,  18il,  I.  !55.  General  pro- 
position. !75.  Enumeration  of  rases, 
S5S,  !T3.  Rule  since  the  Revolution, 
873.  Uniformity  of  usage  and  practice 
eaubliihes  the  right,  tT4.  Uthec  coro- 
nation claims  alway*  dealt  with  on  (ba 
principle,  US.     Rights  in  other 


persons  growing  t 


it  of  iTie 


ceremony. 


Use  and  purpose  of  it,  ^60,  »ll. 
Tendetiryof  withholding  it.8B!.  Right 
given  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  realm,  A. 
Objection  answered  of  requiring  a  pro- 
Elamation  from  the  cravni,  883.  And 
that  the  queen  cannot  prescribe,  !cl4. 
Concluaion,  t»S. 

Queeiia.  consort  in  France,  coronation  of. 
I.  iS9. 

Scotlattd,  coronation  of,  i.  tBi,  tSi. 

.i,(Dr.,theFreDchec 


£U8. 


Leading,  objectionable  cfaar- 
OD  trials,  ii.  It. 

60,  92  ;    IV.  4!0, 


Quintilian. 

4!3,  425. 
Quotations,  applicalle  and  inapplicabli 

II-  S33,  }31. 

Radnok.  (Earl  of)  n.  604,  606 ;  in.  316, 
4'I3,  S&1. 

Rsgusa.  cession  of,  to  Austria,  i.  59j. 

Railway  Bills,  proceedings  of  the  Hoaae 
of  Commons'  Committees  oi 
170.  1T6. 

Raioaford,  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  it.  387. 

Bamilliea  and  Blenheim,  price  of  the  vic- 
tories oF,  t.  463. 

Ramnad,  appeal-case  respecting  lbs  Miw- 
nud  of,  II.  362. 

Rash  sweating,  remarkable  instance  of,  u. 
439,  440. 


'.ciiz..i!,Googlc 


Rutdli,  (witiMM  apimt  Qomd  Cato- 
linc).  L  163.196,  1»7,  242. 

Ratdiffir,  (Rev.  Mr.,  mrtbodid  miMion- 
■ry  ID  Januin},  tl-  146. 

RathbOM.  'ihe),  ewe  of,  iii.  612. 

RafmoiKl'i.  (Lord),  Keportt,  i.  363. 

Reading,  difference  of  tame  Tor,  in  Eng- 
land aod  Scotland,  in.  101,  108. 

curaor;.  unraTourable  effeola  of,  110. 

i— ^  aocietin,  iii.  plan  of,  to  numbers 
wbile  at  work,  113, 114. 

—  (town  uf),  Kbool  chafiliea.  iii.  SI, 
32. 

Heal  Actiona,  u.  4CI,  468,  467. 

EilHie*.  ammiliilian  of  the  lava 

reaprrtinR  recommended,  ii-  382 

BealJIf  and  dmrriplion,  aii|>pORed  differ. 

eiica  of  effect  produced  bf,  i.  46, 41,  »i, 
Real  Property,  \»w  of.  ii.  Sit. 
Camniiulan,ii.3la,  31^,380,  ivta, 

461,  ikW«,-  486.  489 
Rector  of  the   Unireriiif  of  Olaagow, 

InauRUial  diacourae  on  being  inalalled, 

ni.  69,  99  :  IT.  AU7,  mpU. 
Red  Book  in  the  Excbcqiier,  i.  263,  -278. 
Red  Sea.  H  2ii. 
Reddle,  |  Ht..  town-clerk  of  Olaifow), 

III.  363. 
Reden,  (Buron).  minialer  of  Hanover  at 

Rome,  L  189,  190,211. 
RedeMlale,  (Urd,  Chancellor  of  Ireland), 

IV   Z!,3%  3i,  :r8,  49,  sole. 
Ketorm  Bill.  See  Parliumeiitar/Refunn. 
Ititb  cburrb,  iii.  572. 

Lan'.     See  Law  Reform. 

—  cauae  of  tha  non-pragrr«»  of,  in 
18J8,  III.  350. 

Reformer,  ebaracler  of  a  Irue,  □.  528, 529. 

Refuge  for  the  Deatitute,  ni.  248. 

Hegerl  Slrre',  friendly  to  reform,  it.  573. 

Religioui  opiuiona,  evidence  excluded  on 
acrount  of.  ii.  449. 

Renfrew,  burtib  of,  ul  :i'9' 

Replevin,  acuon  of,  u.  4r.9. 

RepI]',  right  of,  plainbff  abonld  bavc, 
whetber  tbe  defendant  i-alU  witneraea 
or  not,  II.  464, 

Repretentaiion,  parliiirpentarj.  Sec  Par- 
liamentarj  Reform, 

virtual,  n.  :i44,  345.. 

Revenue,  evila  tvith  which  the  collection 
of,  i*  atti-nded,  i.  589. 

Rhetorical  art.  obaervaiians  on  Ibe  atndjr 
of  ibc.  III.  75.  Superiority  of  the 
Gr^ek  modela  lo  all  otherp,  illuntrated 
hy  compiriaon  vrith  Roman  and  Eng- 
lian  onions  76-90.  Rules  for  attaining 
excellence  iti,  91  93.  Noble  pnrpoaea 
;o  which  ■  proScienry  in,  may  be  mirie 
•ubaervient,  94,    See  Eloqoence,  Anc 


Rhnlea.  iii.  7B.  ' 

-. —  Ontion  of  Demoathenei  for  the  la. 

dependenre  of.  iv,  487—511. 
Rice,  (Right  Hon.  T.  Spring),  it.  331. 
Rtcfaanl  1.  Loraiiation  of,  i.  ■Ml. 
11.  coronation  of,  i.  263.     Act  of 

15th  of,  II 


-III. 


of,  I.  265. 
i,  (Dake  of,  Lord-Ueatenant  of 

Suum).  11.  257  (  lil.  529,  556,  597- 
Rio  Janeini.  importation  of  ilaeea  inlo, 

in  December  1835,  II.  176. 
Ripon,  (Earl   oO,    ill-    591.  624.      Sea 

Goderieb. 
RobenBOn'i  Hiitory  of    America,  It.   4, 
.  576  ;  IT.  279—282,  281. 
Robettaoii,   (Mr.   editor  of  - Mecfaanica* 

Magaiine).  tii-  107,  133. 
Roblnoon,  ( Sir  C  ).  II.  354,  aote.  355. 
~~~'i  Admiralrj'  Reporta,  it.  613. 
Robinion,  (Luke.of  Yorksilurc),  remark- 
able action  of  treapaaa  brought  by,  IL 

435-443. 
Rocheater,  ui.  427- 
Roden,  (Earl  of). it.  94. 
Rodney,  (Lord),  CTideiicc  of;  >•  to  ike 

bappy  condition    of  the    Wett   India 

slavea,  ii.  141. 
Rorera,  I  Samiiel,  Et(|.  the  poel),  n*.  1 1, 
Roland,  (Madame),  ill.  346. 
Rommi  and  Greek  eloquence,  compariion 

of,  III.  77—84.69,90. 
Rome,  II.  483  i  lit.  76,  86. 
Romiliy,  (Sir  Samuel),  i   643,647;  U. 

9,  36,  306,  307,  306,  321,  328;  438, 

noti,  483,  no^  545,  346. 

character  of,  iii.  9—16,  30. 

Letteb  to,  uroH  the  Abiim  or 

CHASines,  III.  17—67, 165, 193,211. 

549.     See  Charitica. 
Roacoe,  (William)  notice  and  cbararirt 

of,  I.  4ti6— 471. 
Rose.  (Right  Hon.  Oeorge.  Vlce.Pie>>- 

deuc  of  Board  of  Trade),  I.  413,  429. 

433, 439, 440,  442, 45%  455,  456, 56B 1 

ril.  190. 
Roiobery,  (  Earl  oQ,  ir.  17,  86. 
Roailyii,  (  Earl  of),  til.  41.  Character  of, 

[.  466—471,  351—355,  428. 
RoatopscUn,  (Count),  t.  631. 
Rotten  boroiigha,  influence  of  the  owno* 

of,  II.  591. 
Rugby  achool,  lU.  90. 
Ruiinymerie.  il.  5j;>. 
Ri»htoii,  (Mr.   Commiuioner).  in.  4S0> 

Rusitell,  (Lord),  conviction  of,  ninaidarrd 
■unJn-  by  pailiditient.  Ii.  120. 

RuKsell,  (John,  iifiaa  tfae  Duke  of  Bad- 
focd).  II.  827,  6**. 
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RuMell  (Lord  JO,  □.  551,570 1  iii.  108, 

22S,  424.  55B-,£60,  &07  ;  IT.  94,  270. 
Ruwia,  Britiib  connnErcinl  relaiioni  wilh, 

I.  391. 
policj  of  Ihe  niDTiircba  of,  i.  629, 

668,  67S,  674.     Feculiaritici  in  their 

hiilorj,  666. 
Niipoleoii'i  pzpedilion  ig*ii»t,  cb>- 

rtcterined,  i.  5l&,631. 

cbarerlcr  o(  ber  power,  i.  062. 

KfDii'T'B   Foderm,  reference*  to,  i.   ISO, 

267,  269,  372. 
Sarcbi,  (uritnFiiBBgfiiinil  Queen  Caroline),!. 

138,  139,  168,  171,  17^.  I8H,  327,24'^ 
Sailoro,  diimiMitl  of,  at  the  peace,  i.  tiliO. 
St.  Andrem,  Holburii,  Panicbial  Act,  IT. 

539. 
St.  Aupb,  (Biibop  oO.  1)1.  47 
Si.   Bees-   Scbool,  Cumberland,  iii.   31, 

Si.  30. 
St.  DonitiBo,  I.  495,  £06;  n.  97,  231. 
St.  George's,  Blooinsburjr,  In.  505. 

Hanover  Ssoate.  ill.  505. 

St.  Jamea'B  Street,  friendly  to  rgform,  ii. 

573. 
St.  John's  College,  CuBbridge,  lu.  i,  30, 

54,36,37,199. 
St.  Kid's,  West  Indies,  il  24a 
St.  Leonard'*,  Shotedilcb,  Parocbial  Act, 

IT.  £39,  543. 
Sl  Matthen,  i,  253. 
St.  Pancra*  Paroehinl  Act,  iv.  539. 
St.  Paul's   Cathedral.    Queen   CHroline'i 

procetsion  to,  io  Nov.  1820, 1.  vfl»— 6. 

Srhool,  l^oiidon,  m.  55.  59,  '^61 

St.  Sitviour's  Si-bool.  Southwaric,  lu.  55. 
St.  Vincent,  ( Joho,  Earl  oQ,  iii.  20,  198. 

Weat  Indie*.  ti.  i46. 

Salisbury,  Birliop'a  Charicerj'  at.  It.  467. 
SaJkeld's  Report*.  I.  atm. 

Sullust'a  Introductions  to  bti  two   His. 
toriea,  iii.  5K4 ;  it.  416,  419. 

account   of    Ciceio*  tirst    Cutilin- 

■rian  Oration,  3BS. 

Sanders,  (Mr.),  ii.  315. 

Sandoii,  (Lord),  IL  579—581. 

Sandy,  ■  Uemerara  Negro,  it.  7fl— 81. 

Sandy*,  ( Major),  it.  ;il. 

Surcaxm,   .Mr.  Pitt  the  great  matter  of, 

n.   0.      Mr.    U  ilbetrorce'a   power  of, 

never  used,  ib. 
Sardinia,  (King  oO,  I.  U8.     Ccsnion  of 

Genoa  to.  I.  596—598. 
infraction  of  the  neutral  rijihta  of,  at. 

607,  616,  617.     Treaty  of  defensive 

allianee  between,  and  Auatiin,  620 — 

62a 
Salyrus,  the  comedian,  tv.  421. 
8"iirin,  (Mr.   late   Alioniey-geiieml  for 

lieland),lT.  40,  44,54.56. 


SaTille,  (Sir  George),  n.  647. 


Savor 


.  116. 


of,  I.  256,257. 


Saion   I^uceiis,  < 
Saxony,  partition  of,  i.  ' 

Stale  of  F^ducfklion  in,  iil.  S49. 

Scarcity  in  1812,  dilTerence  of,  from  tbu 

oflSOOor  1801.1.  429. 
Scarlett.  (Jamei,  now  Uird    Abinger),  t. 

310,  315.  825.   857—859,  366,  369. 

□.  46,113,114,121  ;  iit.TS.MOte. 
Scbsrnilz,  i.  213. 
Schiavini,  servant  to   Princes*  of  Wales, 

1.  157. 
Srhool manter,  a  title  tu  glory  in,  m.  602. 

Hi*  vocation  uid  prugreii*,  603,  604. 
Schools,  endowed,  number  of,  in  1818, 

III.  221.     Diminution  of  the  numbers 

taught  It  in  1835,  220.     Great  imper. 

fection*   of,  256,  257.     Wasteful  tx- 

peiidilure  of  their  fund*,  261.      Why 

coveted,  264.  ?65. 

School*  and  Scholars,  numbers  of  in  Eng- 
huid  and  Wales,  in  1818.  ui.  221 ;  In 
1828.  223i  in  1835,  225.  Great  de- 
ficiency of,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, 229 — 231.  Not  opened  to  chil. 
dren  at  a  aufficiently  early  age ;  great 
importance  of  Infant  Schools,  233- .'38. 
Imperfrcl  nature  of  the  education  given, 
250.     See  Infant  Schools. 

Scotch  Act*  of  Puiliuncnt,  chsracteris- 


»  of,  i: 


.  361. 


Appeal  Casef.  n.  512—514. 

Scotch  Bvtam  RsFOkM  Bili.  Sprech 
I  roH  THE,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Augj«t  13,  1833.  in.  341. 
iHTBODtiiJTiON,  .143 — 355.  Exordium, 
859.  Conslitulion  of  the  Scotch 
Burghs  nlreniely  different  from  the 
English.  860.  Eiclusioii  of  their 
popular  constituency  by  the  act  of  141jB, 
361.  Case  of  Edinburgh,  ta  illustra- 
tive of  the  >yi>tem,  362.  Admission 
of  burgcKses,  364.  Giwlalion*  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  four  elat^iies  of  burgha, 
365.  Powers  of  the  magittnu^,  367. 
Funds  of  the  huriib*,  369.  Their 
diUpiriallon,  ib  Improvident  admitii*- 
tralion,  370.  Jobbing  and  corruption, 
:'>7I.  Wild  •peculations,  8T2.  Con- 
vention of  royal  burgh*  ;  resolulum  of 
1792  to  sboliih  self.eleciion,  S7S.  The 
new  Bill  abolisho  that,  and  >ubslilntes 
election  by  the  L.  10  houiirholders,  374. 
AdvantSKCS  of  that  reitriction,  875. 
Elections  annual,  :iT7.  One.tliird  to 
retire  annually,  ib.  Ctundl  election 
of  office- besrers,  tfr.  All  cnuncillora 
a,  378.     Division  of  the 
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nwMutv  into  two  billi, — fortwocluMa 
of  burfthi, — bill  for  i  third  ciMiiliferT' 
ed,  and  wby.  S79.  Extreme  itixiet; 
of  Seollund  in  regard  to  theae  billa, 
SeO.  Remon  for  not  coniitiiiig  (he 
franchi-e  to  LurgcMen,  881.  Propoi- 
lion  of  L.10  houieboldin  and  but. 
gewcB  iu  Edinbui^b  and  Glwifiow,  38>). 
i^rid  in  (hesma)ltrburgh>,385.  Total 
change  of  magiitncy  wbirh  tbii  bill 
has  produced,  4-J8. 
SeoMi  Law,  ii.  3BI,  ^),  ^90,  405,  412, 
413.457,470,480. 

Fanfih  School  Act.  lli.  SOS.  S39. 

Poor-law  syilem,  adraiilaget  of  the, 

HI.  501.509. 

Scotch  Mabbiace  and  Difoaci  Bill, 
Speech  on  tue,  delivered  in  the  Houw 
of  Lordr,  September  3,  1835,  in.  427. 
Principle*  of  the  mra<urr,  460.  Dif- 
ference of  the  Srotcb  uid  English  Uw 
ivilh  reaped  to  coiilraeling  miirriBgn, 
ib.  Pacili'iei  whirb  the  former  affbrdi 
to  the  eracioti  of  the  latter,  462.  Re- 
medy provided  by  the  bill,  403,  464. 
Uifferenfe  of  the  two  lawt  with  retpecC 
to  divorcea.  3>.  Remedy  in  the  bill 
Bgiiinst  pertona  withing  to  evade  the 
Eiigliah  law,  466,  467.  Conflict  of  the 
two  lawa  with  respect  to  legitimacy, 
467-469.  Provision  fur  putting  an  end 
to  all  doubts,  that  the  child  hvid  legiii- 
mate  in  Scotland  shell  Iw  ao  eveiv 
where  clue,  469.  Proviuori  for  fadli- 
rating  proof  of  Scotch  marriage*,  470. 
See  Marriage,  be. 

Scotch  Reform  Bill,  m.  S69.  374-376, 


Sheriff  Couria,  ii. 

Scott,  (John,  editor  of  the  "  Champion" 
newspaper),  notice  of,  i.  6.  ReiDarka 
by,  oti  military  flcgging.  7- 10.  Speechea 
for  Measra  Hunt  and  Drakard,  pro- 
■ecuted  bf  the  Atlorney-Qeiicml  for 
publishing  iheae  remarks.  I  :j— 83.  Hia 
remurk  on  Napoleon's  Russian  expedi- 
tion, 631,  nolt. 

Scott,  (Right  Hon.  Sir  William,  after- 
wards Lord  StoiTell).  in.  48.  Cha- 
racter of.  151  —  456.  His  decision  re- 
apccliiiR  the  illegality  of  [laper  block- 
ades, 6  i  3, 6 1  »■ 

(Mr.)  of  Leed.),  »'■  139. 

— —  (Mr.)  evidence  of,  respecting  the 
CoulicB  icuiisplaiitrd  to  the  Mauritius, 
II.  260,  265.  266. 

SniUr'a  (Mr.)  Pamphlet  on  the  Slate  of 
Ireland,  iv.  53. 

SelmilUni,  (General),  i.  595. 

Si'CESslon  from  Farliamcnl,  i,  683. 


Sefton,  (Earl  of),  1.465. 
Segrave,  (Lord),  ii.  589. 
Selden.  (John),  i.  258,  259 1 IL  H!4,  606, 

607;  HI.  479. 
Self-election,  when  Snt  introduced  into 

the   Scotch    burghs,   3e0-3e2.      Evil* 

and  abuaea  to  which  it  bai  led,  96^— 

373. 
Senior,  (Mr.  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commis- 

lionsr),  in.  49S. 
Septennial  Parliament*,  ii.  55V 
Sergeants,  monopoly  of  practice  bj,  in  the 

Court  of  Common  Fleas,  ii.  S!8. 
SetUement,  Poor  Law  of,  id.  516.      Br 

biilh  and  residence,  517.    Byhiriiigaod 

aerviee,    516        Evil    consequence*   of 

which  the  cvBHoit  of  the  Utter  bu  been 

productive,  6 19.     Settlement  by  hiring 

and  apprrniiceshlp  abolished  by  the  new 

PoorLvw  bill,  521. 
Shaftesbury,  (Earl  of),  m.  S37. 
Shak^peare,  quoted,  i.   92,  200 ;  in.   76. 
Sharp,  (Granville.)  notice  and  cbaraclet 

of,  II.  4  6. 
Sharpe,  (Mr.  H.  P.),  i.  587. 
SbefEeld,  ii.  59:1.  604. 

didretsed  state  of,  in  1812,  l  426. 

Mechanics'and  Apprentice*  Library, 

III.    141.     lAutiuj  and   Philoaophiol 

Society.  14S. 
Shell,  (Mr.)iv.  el.wrfe. 
Sfaelhurne,  (Earl  of,  afterwards  Marquess 

of  Lanidowne].  n.  8. 
Sheldon,  (Mr.,  M.  P.),  ul  S.  192,209,  ' 

218. 
Shepherd,  (Rev.  Dr.),  i.  465,  469. 
(Right  Hon.  Sir  Samnel,  Attorney. 

General,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Banin 

of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,)  l  013: 

lu.  185. 
Sheridan,  (R.  B.},  iii.  S47. 
Short-hand  writer,  sworn,  necessity  of  baf- 

inga,intheA':si'/>ruucases,ii.465,466. 
Sicily,  I.  1-21. 
Sidmoiilh,  (Lord  Viscount,  Secretary  for 

the    Hume   Departmenl),   ill.    21,   S6, 

43— 46,  48-SO,  107,  198. 
Sight*,  rondne*i  for,  combined  nith  ei- 

traordinary  qualitie*,  m.  45& 
Silk,  tendency  of  duties  on,  t.  5t6. 
Simcoe,  (General),  f.  25. 
Simpson's  (Rev.  Dr.)   ■'  Plea  for  Cbria- 

tianily."  against  Paine, ).  345,  346. 
Sii>,  the  uii|iardonftb1e,  in  the  M'est  In- 

Sinecures,  abolition  of,  how  far  ■  remedy 

for  national  distress,  t.  421. 
Sinking   Fund,  adrantagi-s  of  applying  t 

portion  of  to  the  repeal  of  taxes,  i.  £43, 

654. 
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Sirr,  (Mujor,  head  of  thi*  Dublin  Police), 
IT.  31.30. 

Slander,  lubmisBJun  to,  a  leuer  evil  th«n 
proMfcution  oF,  i.  S89.  Loie*  its  vilva 
b;  iia  Hburiiiiiiice,  '292. 

only  sctiuiiable  if  imputing  an  in- 
dictable offence,  l.  364. 

BDonymotu,  propOMd  mode  of  pu- 

niibiiv.  I.  388. 

Slave  endener,  idrainiUlirf  of,  ir.  64. 

ship  at  Liverpool,  III.  'J88. 

Slavbry,  Smech  on.  June  14,  1810, 
11.17 — 39.  Sfbechon,  July  13,  1831), 
129—1.^7.  Speech  om,  Jaiiuary  29, 
183a  103—178.     SriiEUH  ON  THE  lu- 

ItEDIATE   EmiNCIPATIOH    Ot   THE    Ne- 

GBO  ArrHBNTiCES,  February  •■HI,  IB98, 
185 — S24.  Speech  om  the  E«aTEmH 
Slate  Tbadr,  March  6,  l»38,  231  — 
372.      Keplv,  272—283. 

Slave  trade,  origin  uf  among  the  Spaniardi 
and  Pom«ueK,  ii.  3.  Effurla  of 
Menn  Sbiirp,  Clarkaon.  Wilberforce, 
to  put  an  end  lo  it,  S — 11.  ('^induct 
of  llie  British  Court  and  Parliament, 
11.13— ofMr.  Pitt,>&.  Abotilionof, 
by  the  Whig*  iu  1806.  13.  Drclared 
felony  in  tSIl,  l4.  .Made  capital  in 
1824.  15. 

itill  fiouriihing   in    18:^  ii.   166. 

CBiiiea — lendenf^  of  (be  ■yatem  of 
allowing  head  money  to  the  Uritiih 
eaptora  of  alave  vetaeli,  IGT-169. 
Analogy  of  it  to  blood  money,  171. 
Couree  pursued  by  ihe  craiaen,  173 — 
and  by  the  alavera  when  chaned,  173- 
I7A.  Bulk  of  the  IrafRc  uiidiminithed, 
176.  ImponatioD  into  Haviiii.ah  and 
Rio  in  1835,  tb.  Biwiliuia,  Spaniard!, 
and  PorlugueK,  the  great  culprila,  1 77. 
Necoaaily  of  finally  putting  it  down, 
178.  Recapitulation  of  iheaeataiementi, 


SiMllpoz  Hoapilal,  ni.  t60. 

Smith.  (Adam),  ill.  400. 

(Mr.^erton),  of  Liverpool,  IU.  140, 

(Mr.  John,  M.  P  ),  m.  8,  «I3. 

-^  (Rev.  Johk,  Mimiohaey  in  D«- 
MtmAEA),  Case  or,  ii.  41.  C'ircum* 
acancea  of  hia  trial  and  condemnation 
by  B  Court- Martial,  and  conaequent 
death,  43— 4d.  Iiidlpnation  excited  in 
England  liy  (he  intelligence,  45.  Ef- 
fect prod u red  by  (he  ditnigaion,  46,  47. 

Speech   on   iue   Caie  or,   June 

1,  18i4,  49.  Difference  of  feelinga 
within  and  without  Ibe  Honae  of  Com- 


monf,  At.  Monitrou*  illegality  and  in- 
jUKiice  of  the  proceeding!  against  bim, 
Z^.  Alarm  of  (be  planlera  on  the  ar- 
rival of  (he  Inarmctiuui  from  England, 
&S.  The  lasuuetion*  not  promulgated 
by  the  Oovemor,  56.  Palte  impret- 
■ioni  and  revolt  of  the  negroei  produced 
by  thii  conceatmenti  51.  Hr  Smith'i 
liluation  and  chancter,  56.  Hia  ar> 
real  and  impritonment,  59.  Confine- 
ment for  eight  weelu,  and  (rial  by 
Court- Martial,  60.  IllegBlity  of  [hia 
proceeding,  61.  Difference  between  a 
civil  and  a  military  tribunal,  63.  Con- 
Ktitution  uf  the  Court- Martial,  Ii5. 
President  of  the  civil  court  forced  to 
act  aa  *  uieuiber,  ib.  Conduct  of  the 
Jnclge  Adiocate  and  hia  tno  deputiea, 
h6.  Cul.  Qoodman,  prvaident  of  the 
Coun,  nhy  objectionable,  6b.  Mar. 
tial-laiv  continued  for  five  moncha  with- 
out neceiaity.  7U.  Proceeding!)  of  the 
Court  fqually  illegal  with  itg  conotitu- 
tion,  Ti.  Putting  leading  questions, 
ib.  Admission  of  hearsay  evidence 
againil  Mr.  Smith,  73 — and  rqected 
when  Jiir  him,  84.  Material  circum- 
■tances  of  Ibe  (rial  garbled  or  suppress- 
ed in  (he  official  copy,  86.  Examina- 
tion of  ihe  charges  aganist  him.  89— 9g. 
Convicted,  but  recommended  lo  mercy, 
9i,  Wanton  sacrifice  of  negro  lives 
93.  Only  one  killed  liy  them,  S4. 
Cause  of  ibe  difl'erence,  94.  Disgrace- 
f>d  conduct  of  the  while  inas(en',  95. 
Their  hoitilily  to  ihe  ■ns(ruciion  of  the 
ne^croes,  96.  Frightful  consequences 
of  (heir  policy,  99.  Motion  of  censure 
on  the  Demerara  government,  100. 
Smith,  (Rev,  John.  Missionaet  in  Db- 

MEBAItA),  SrEECHINRBrLY,IHIHECAM 

ur,  June  Ii,llti4,  n.  101.  Admiaiiona 
made  by  the  opponend  of  (he  motion, 
103,  1(14.  All  the  chargea  abandoned 
except  mitpriiion,  and  ihat  only  insinu- 
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Wager  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napo. 

leon,  trial  of  case  of,  ii.  4!5. 
Wage*,  impolicy  of  act  of  Elizabeth  for 

fixing  the  rate  of,  i.  4il. 
different  way  in  which  fanners  and 

munufacttirers  are  nffected  by  a  rise  in, 

1.  SSft, 
of  operatives,  great  fall  in,  between 

IglU  and  lfll7,  I.  534,  555,  560. 
Waiter  ut  a  gambling  bouie,  afterwards  ■ 

Imronet,  n,  389. 
Waiiitig-maid,  most  perfect  ipecimeo  of, 

1.  I  TO. 
Wakefield,  distress  of  clothiers  at,  in  I81T, 

I.  553. 
Walcheren  expedition,  n.  ,'i  10,  Sil. 
Wales,  (Prince  of).      See  George  IV. 

(Princess  of).      See  Caroline,  Q. 

Walpole,  (Sir  Robert),  iv.  1"6,  107. 
War,  the    greatest   curse   of  the   hunun 

race,  ni.  586,  387, 
effects  of  a  transition  from,  to  peace, 

I.  516,  56S. 

of  1156.  1.  149. 

"  War  in  disguise,  or  the  iiraiids  of  neu- 
tral flags,"  a  pamphlet  by  Mr,  Stephen, 

I.  407,  419. 
Warburton,  (Bishop),  m,  3*8. 
Ward.  (Hon.  J.  W.  afterwards  Earl  of 

Dudley),  11.  341.     See  Dudley. 
Wardle,  (Col.)i.  5T. 
Watchm^ers,  disCrese   of,   in    Coventry 

and  London  in  1617,  i.  336,  559. 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  it,  565,  501,  613. 
Watson,  (  Alderman  Brooke),  il.  £13. 
Walt,  (James).  In,  95,  96, 16«,  165, 166, 

5T9,  3B0,  5B3. 
Weavers,  hand-loom,  lucceas fully  compel. 

ing  with  the  power  Iodid,  i.  360. 
Wellesley,  {Marquess  of),  1.  90  i  11.I6I, 

181,  ib.  note;  IV.   12,  note,  63,  64,  93. 
B,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Judgment 

delivered   in  Ibe    Court   of  Chancery, 

July  1831.  IV.  365-:l74.     See  Ji/dg- 

MENT.  Privilege  of  Parliament. 
Wellingborough   charity   estates,  Noftli- 

amptnnfihire,  in.  t9, 
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